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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



TT is with much diffidence that I send forth npon its mission 
thi6 work on Christian Archaeology. I will let that veteran 
Christian archaeologist, Dr. Piper, my much-revered instructor, 
speak of the need of some such hook as this. In the Introduc- 
tory Note, which he has had the great kindness to furnish, the 
scope and value of this Discipline are sketched in his own inimi- 
table style. While the master speaks it behooves the pupil to 
keep silence. 

The arrangement is a departure from the usual one. I have 
thought that by giving the Archaeology of Christian Art the first 
place in the discussion, the results of this study could best be 
utilized in the illustration of the Constitution, Worship, and Life 
of the Church. 

It only remains for me to express my sincerest appreciation of 
the kindly encouragement and aid which have been so freely 
given me both at home and abroad. It would be invidious to 
make distinctions, but to my associates in theological instruction, 
to friends who have helped me in making the requisite travels for 
personal study of monuments, to my most highly esteemed pre- 
ceptor and guide in the Berlin University, and to those who have 
assisted in the proof-readings and indexing, I would express my 
especial obligations. If careful readers of the work would com- 
municate to me any errors which they may discover, it would be 
regarded as a personal favour, as well as help to the attainment 
of truth. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III., May 16, 1888. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



AT the invitation of the esteemed author, I write a few words of 
introduction to this volume. It is with pleasure that I greet the 
first work on Christian Archaeology which has appeared on Amer- 
ican soil. With hearty good wishes I welcome it to a position of 
prominence, even before it has come into my hands. At the same 
time, I cannot be in doubt in regard to its character. The ac- 
quaintance I have with the method of the author's studies, his 
protracted connection with our University, his travels in the Old 
World and their purpose, give assurance of its solid worth. Since 
numerous plates and illustrations, as well as Beveral maps, accom- 
pany the text, the work comes to have the character of an Art- 
Archaeology, and will be helpful in theological instruction. Thus 
it appears that the book is designed for the Monumental section of 
ecclesiastical science. 

I. The title itself is full of significance. In Classical Antiquities, 
where the word dp#<woAoyta is in common use, it refers primarily to 
the historic life of a nation, as Roman, Jewish, etc. ; since the idea 
of life (6 apx<uo£ (iioq rrig tto^eg^), as the essential content of Political 
Antiquities, occupies the foremost place. Only after several modi- 
fications, through the development of the " Archaeology of Art " in 
connection with Classical Antiquities, has the present character of 
archaeological science been determined. By further adding the In- 
scriptions (which as a whole are excluded from Classical Antiqui- 
ties), we reach the Discipline which has too long been neglected in 
the department of theological inquiry. In view of the progress 
made in the corresponding philological fields of Archaeology and 
Epigraphy, and of the pressing demands of theological science, it is 
evident that this neglect cannot much longer continue. In the 
United States, where an able Journal of Archaeology has received 
support for several years, a commendable zeal already exists, so that 
the author's work does not appear prematurely there. 

The work is devoted exclusively to the first six centuries, although 
the name Archaeology does not, in itself, have reference only to 
what is ancient. But for this very reason we call attention to the 
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significance of this field of inquiry for the study of theology and 
for the service of the Church. 

II. This significance lies, first of all, in the fact that it reveals a 
source of information which supplies a serious lack in our knowl- 
edge of Christian Antiquity: for the nearer we approach the be- 
ginnings of the Church the more meagre are the literary sources of 
evidence. These, for the most part, are all which have hitherto 
been taken into consideration. Here, accordingly, the contempo- 
rary monuments in stone, metal, and color, found by thousands 
in all parts of the world, especially in the countries around the 
Mediterranean, are of immense assistance. It is the work of the 
archaeologist to make a critical examination of these, and to de- 
termine their historic value. The discovery of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum affords an illustration from Classical Antiquities more 
complete than had been thought possible. When Paciaudi imme- 
diately thereafter visited Herculaneum and the Museum at Naples, 
he exclaimed, " O what treasures ! what wonders ! " He ventured 
to affirm that by the spending of a week in the Museum he had 
learned more than by ten years of previous study. In the domain 
of Church history nothing similar were possible, because through 
the excavation of Pompeii the entire domestic, civil, and religious 
life was revealed, whereas Church history is chiefly concerned with 
the latter. Subterranean discoveries pertaining to the ancient life 
of the Church have, however, been made for centuries, and with 
such rich results that a special theology of the Catacombs might 
be compiled from them. And even above ground, in recent years, 
numerous remains of ancient Christian architecture dating from 
the flourishing period of the early Church have been discovered, 
ruined cities of Central Syria which might be characterized as new 
Pompeiis. 

But these objects and these discoveries are of service not to His- 
toric Theology alone, but every branch of theological investigation 
has thereby been benefited, especially Biblical Interpretation and 
Dogmatics, since texts of Scripture and doctrinal opinions frequently 
furnish the fundamental thought expressed in these sculptures and 
paintings. Moreover, the iconographic expression, even when 
comprised in lines and colors, has a certain advantage over the 
written, especially in that frank unconsciousness which is often ob- 
scured by words. 

Hence it is that however large a share the " holy building fa- 
thers " may have had in these ruined edifices, all were nevertheless 
intended for Christian worshippers and grew out of their needs, so 
that their faith and sentiments are therein expressed* It was as 
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true then as to-day, that in order to understand the religious life of 
a community it is necessary to visit their places of burial ; and 
fortunately innumerable cemeteries of ancient Christendom have 
been preserved to aid us in our theological investigations. 

But all these remains should not exist merely for the purpose of 
forwarding the investigations of the scholar and the theologian. The 
religious community at large ought also to derive enjoyment and 
profit from them. There are no more memorable sites than these 
sacred places on the border-land between time and eternity, with 
their testimonies in word and symbol to the truth on which the 
ancient believers based their lives, and in which they died. They 
are inestimable gifts, intelligible without learned interpretation, 
refreshing to simple and unlettered Christians, and inspiring even 
to the youth of the Church. On this account, the founding of 
museums, especially the systematic arrangement and exhibition of 
copies (where originals are not to be had) for schools and congre- 
gations, has long been a thing to be desired. But this cannot be 
effected unless theologians do their duty and earnestly devote them- 
selves to the work. For this purpose a volume like the present is 
an available help. 

III. The appearance of this work in the United States is also of 
special significance. The monuments which are therein discussed 
direct our thoughts to Christian antiquity. But, without disparage- 
ment to the remains of' a primitive civilization which are found on 
that continent, the governments and peoples of America belong to 
modern times. Christian Archaeology cannot, therefore, be studied 
on American soil. The consciousness of this fact is, of course, 
there fully recognized. Hence among American scholars there 
is a natural impulse, stronger than that for ordinary professional 
purposes, to study their own first beginnings on this side of the 
sea. This is the impelling motive which leads to the old home, 
Europe, and the still older Asia. This powerful incentive readily 
determines the American scholar to undertake the voyage, and he 
reckons the journey short. This also leads the professional theo- 
logian, both for practical and scientific purposes, to the memorials 
of ecclesiastical antiquity to be found in the seats of primitive 
Christianity, where, above all, the theater of the events affords the 
best possible setting for their history. Thus measurably the past 
becomes the present. As a traveller in the tropics, while ascending 
a high mountain, passes within a few hours through all climatic 
conditions, even to polar cold; so is it possible for the archaeologist, 
as he examines the sites and memorials of historic developments, to 
enter into their spirit as an eye-witness, and so cause them again to 
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pass before him. Is he concerned with the apostolic times, it is 
certain that Paul's sermon on Mars Hill is nowhere read so intel- 
ligibly as on the spot where it was delivered, in sight of the Acrop- 
olis and its temples, and looking out over the land and sea. And 
from high ecclesiastical antiquity, which possesses no documents 
more precious than the letters to the Church in Smyrna, and those 
to the Churches in Lyons and Vienne concerning their martyrs, we 
may take as examples the stadium at Smyrna (whose site is per- 
fectly recognisable) where Polycarp suffered, and at Lyons the 
crypt of St. Denis where the prisons of Pothinus and Blandina are 
shown. When authenticated, these places and a thousand others, 
next to those in the Holy Land, incite the theologian to make his 
pilgrimage. 
If the poet sings of sacred Palestine, 

u It was no strange desire, 
When pilgrims numberless embarked 
But at Thy sepulcher to pray, 
And kiss with pious zeal 
The earth Thy foot has trod," 

it is not to be wondered at that American theologians in great 
numbers leave their native shores to visit historic spots where they 
may view the mementoes of the past. 

If, then, this work, next to the knowledge which it imparts, may 
also awaken among the writer's countrymen a still stronger desire — 
following the example of the highly esteemed author, who in the 
course of his investigations has several times crossed the ocean, and 
so gained the right to speak from personal observation — to under- 
take that pilgrimage, in order to reach the origins of the Church 
and to get a view of its primitive monuments, it will thereby render 
another valuable service. Dr. Ferdinand Piper. 

Berlin University, Jan. 15, 188S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY (dpgatoAoyfa) 1 is the science of antiquity. Its 
province is to ascertain the life of ancient peoples 
by the study of their monuments, customs, laws, institu- °°" 

tions, etc. It is an auxiliary of general history. 

It may be divided into general and special archaeology. General 
archaeology considers those fundamental principles 
which must alike control in the study of the early life y ons " 

of all peoples. Special archaeology has reference to the life and 
institutions of a particular people or age, or to a particular kind or 
class of evidence. 

Christian archaeology should be further limited to the systematic 
study of the art, constitution, government, discipline, Further limita- 
worship, rites, and life of the early Christian Church. tionofthetenn. 

It can be conveniently examined under the following fourfold 

diVi9l r : . , r^.- • Oiv.slon.of 

a. The archaeology of Christian art. christian ar- 

This examines Christian thought, life, doctrines, and ch8BOl0 «y- 
institutions as they are found crystallized and expressed in monuments ; 
monumental evidence being here used in distinction from document- 
ary. It therefore includes the examination of the geography and 
chronology of Christian art monuments; the influences exerted upon 
Christian art by Judaism and heathenism ; the symbolism of Christ- 
ian art ; the history and monuments of Christian painting and 
mosaics, of Christian sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry. 
It carefully studies the Christian burial monuments, also Christian 
inscriptions, coins, medals, seals, rings, diptychs, and furniture.* A 

1 The word apxatotoyia seems to be the adequate Greek srnonyme for the Latin 
Antiquitates. Hence some writers, notably Bingham, have preferred to lite the 
latter term. 

1 Otto Jahn would rank numismatics among the sources of history, and regard 
epigraphies as an auxiliary of philology. 
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scientific treatment presupposes a correct estimate of monumental 
evidence, which is the result of a thorough knowledge of the 
autopties, 1 criticism, and hermeneutics of Christian art monuments.' 

b. Archeology of the constitution and government of the Christian 
Church. 

This includes, 1.) The examination of the fundamental idea of 
the Christian Church as revealed in the New Testament Scriptures. 
2.) The Church in its organized form. 3.) The offices and officers 
of the Church ; the superior, including the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, and the inferior, including the subdeacons, deaconesses, 
catechists, acolytes, exorcists, etc. The government by councils, 
synods, etc. 4.) The Church discipline, which examines the con- 
ditions and methods of admission into the Church ; the duties of 
the individual members to the organic body ; the nature and extent 
of penalties, etc. 

c. Archaeology of Christian worship and rites. 

This embraces, 1.) The means of public religious education and 
edification, including prayer, singing, reading of the Scriptures, 
preaching, etc.; in which all might participate. 2.) The sacraments, 
their nature, number, efficacy, candidates, ministrants, mode and 
place of celebration. 3.) The sacred times and seasons, as Sabbath, 
Easter, Christmas, Quadragesima, etc. 

d. Archaeology of Christian life. 

This considers, 1.) The Christian family, its basis and significance. 
2.) The opinion of the Church respecting the marriage relation, the 
treatment of slavery, household religion, etc. 3.) The relation of 
Christians to trades and business ; what vocations were lawful, what 
forbidden. 4.) The relation of the Christian Church to charities ; 
the care for the poor ; the existence of orphanages, hospitals, etc. 
5.) The social and literary position of the early Church. 6.) The 
care for the dead, Christian burial, prayers for the dead, etc. 3 

1 This term is applied to the simple description of monuments ; their material, 
extent, degree of preservation, style, place of discovery, etc 

9 Kraus: Ueber Begrijf, Umfang, und Bedeubwig der dtristlichen Archcbologie. 
Freiburg, 1879. s. 12. 

* v. Schultze: In ZocVler's ff<nidbuch der theologiscken Wissenschaften, etc. 3 Bde. 
1894. Vol. ii. bs. 2:iG-272. 

This is mainly after the analogy of classical archaeology ; and no valid reason can 
be urged why the archaeology of the Christian Church should not have like logical 
division. 

'The two latest treatises upon Christian archaeology are: 

J. Mallet: Cours EHemevtaire d'Archeologie religieuse. Paris, 1883. 

Itrusens: Elements d' Archeologie chrSHenne. Aix-la-Chapelle, 1885. 

The former defines archaeology as the science of ancient monuments. "Archaeology, 
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The study of Christian archaeology properly dates from the six- 
teenth century. It was occasioned not only by the general revival 
of classical learning, but especially by the earnest con- History of *r- 
troversies of the reformation period. The Protestant chaBOl0 «y- 
reformers had vigorously arraigned the Church for a wide departure 
from the primitive simplicity of worship, doctrine, and polity, and 
they believed that this charge could be best justified by a thorough 
examination of the life, the institutions, and the customs of the early 
Christian centuries. The Magdeburg centuriators 1 thus The eenturt- 
became the pioneers in special archaeological studies ; to ators - 
justify the revolt against the mediaeval Church was their chief 
aim. 

To answer this arraignment of the centuriators, the adherents of 
Rome were in turn compelled to enter upon like funda- Barontus. 
mental studies. Csesar Baronius (f 1007), a priest of the 
Roman oratory, then a cardinal, after thirty years of most labo- 
rious investigation published his Annates EcdeawR^ a work which 
has ever since been regarded as the well-furnished arsenal from 
which the Roman Catholic writers have derived their weapons of 
defense.' 

While the thought, doctrines, usages and life of the early Christ- 

in the sense in which we use ft, includes the study of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing— alL, indeed, embraced under the term arts of design ; also paleography, or the 
science of inscriptions and ancient writiugs ; numismatics, or ancient coins and medals ; 
glyptics, or engraving on precious stones ; sphragistics, or the science of seals; ce- 
ramics, or a knowledge of pottery ; and, finally, furniture — this last term not being 
confined to its ordinary meaning, but including every thing connected with Christian 
worship, as baptismal fonts, chairs, stalls, sacred vessels, crosses, chandeliers, 
censers, vestments, and liturgical ornaments." pp. I, 2. 

Ganon Rousens says: "The study of antiquity can he divided into two parts: 
1.) Sciences philological. 2.) Sciences historic. The first embraces the literary 
sources, the second the monumental. The word Christian archteology has chief 
reference to the latter, or monumental. Tt therefore, properly speaking, includes the 
stndy of the monuments of Christian worship, that is, church edifices, and chnroh 
furniture in its broadest sense.* 

"'Matthias Flacitts, a preacher of Mngdehurg, an Illyrian by birth, associated with 
himself a number of learned Protestants, among whom were Matthew Judex, Holtz- 
hnter, Andrew Corvinns, and Basil Faber, for the purpose of writing a history of the 
Church by centuries. Hence these writers are called centuriators. This work is 
learned, and exhibits much acuteness and great powers of generalization, but, as 
might be expected, is too often intensely partisan. 

• While not himself an archaeologist, in the strict sense of the term, Baronius 
nevertheless in certain sections of his Annates examines the archaeological materials 
that arc Important to answer certain debated questions of the early Christian his- 
tory. These were afterward collected and edited by Schulting : Thesaurus Antiqw- 
tnJtam Ecclesiasticarum, etc.. 1601. 
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ians were characteristic, they can, however, best be studied in 
Relations of connection with Jewish and classical archaeology. The 
o i ass'ca " ai^ ^ rst converts had been adherents of the then ex- 
coeoioffy. tant religious systems, Jewish and heathen. On their 

acceptance of the new faith prejudices were not immediately 
corrected, but long continued in the Church as modifying 
factors. The tenacity of the Jew for his venerated religion 
and its stately ritual caused serious embarrassment to the apostles 
and early Christian fathers. The heathen mythology left its 
deep impress upon the art of the early and mediaeval Church. 1 
The philosophic systems of Plato and Aristotle furnished a vig- 
orous and exact terminology for the expression and defense of 
Christian doctrine,* while the corrupted Neo-Platonism of a later 
period was the fruitful source of dangerous heresies. The 
methods of investigation and the forms of expression that matured 
under the influence of classical antiquity greatly aided in the 
discussion and precise formulation of Christian thought. These 
philosophic systems were not merely negative in their relations 
to Christianity, but they contained positive elements of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful. They have remained unsurpassed 
for terseness and comprehensiveness, for beauty and variety." 
Thus Christian archaeology receives important aid and illustra- 
tion from the 6tudy of Jewish and classical archaeology. These 
latter disciplines are, however, with respect to their content, almost 
the exact antipodes of each other. Aside from purely literary 
remains, nearly all the materials for classical archaeology are to be 
found in works of architecture, sculpture, and epigraphy, while the 
Hebrews largely lacked the ability to produce works of a high order 
of excellence in formative art. Hence many of the ablest classical 
archaeologists make the formative arts the centre and kernel of clas- 

1 Compare Piper : Mythologie der chrisUichen Kunst von der altesten Zeit bis in'* seek* 
tehnte JoJirhundert. Weimar. Bd. i, 1847. Bd. ii, 1851. Fr. Miintcr: Sinnbilder 
und Kunstuorstellungen der alien Christen. Altona, 1825. F. X. Kraus: Die christ- 
UcJie Kunst in ihren frUhesten Anftingen. Leipzig, 1873. 

* Besides the numerous histories of Christian doctrines, see especially Ucberweg: 
History of Philosophy, translated by Morris. 2d Pnrt: 77ie Patristic and Scholastic 
Period. Backer: Das philosophuche System PlaU^s in seiner Beziehung zum chiist- 
Urhtm Dogma. Freiburg, 1862. Ackermann: Tlie Christian Element in Plato and 
tlte. Ptatonic Philosophy. Edinburgh, 1861. Cocker: Christianity and the Greek 
Philosophy. New York, 1870. 

* Compjiro Kraus : Lehrbuch der christKcJien Geschichte. Treves, 1872. Scpp: Da* 
Ueidcnthum und dessen Redcutung far das Christenthum. Bd. iii, ss. 285-289. Dol linger: 
T?ie Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ Translated by N. 
Darnell. London, 1862. Piper : Virgil ols Theobge und Prophet in Evangel- KaU 
ender, 1862. 
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sical archaeology, 1 while writers on biblical archaeology must neces- 
sarily regard these arts as constituting but a comparatively insig- 
nificant part of their investigations.* 

The date from which {terminus a quo) this examination should 
begin is naturally when the first germs of the Christian Church ap- 
pear, or when their existence can be well authenticated, curonoiogtcai 
even though the documents and monuments may have limits of our 
entirely disappeared.' This limitation will, however, exam,naUon - 
be determined by the main purpose which the investigator may have 
in mind. With respect to the other limiting period (terminus ad 
quern) widely different opinions have been entertained. In this case 
there is no natural terminus. Some have regarded the death of 
Gregory the Great, A. D. 604, a proper limit to Christian archaeolog- 
ical inquiries. 4 Others have extended it to the eleventh century, or 
to the age of Hildebrand;* while still others would make the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century the line of separation between the 
old and the new. 8 Some of the later writers on Christian art 
archaeology would place no boundary to its appropriate study, 
regarding whatever is past as falling legitimately under the term 
archaeological. 7 

While no strictly historic limit can be fixed, beyond which Chris- 
tian archaeological studies may not be continued, we shall confine our 
examinations to the period ending with the second Trullan Council 
at Constantinople, A. D. 692. Prior to this the Church had under- 
gone most of its fundamental changes, and Christian art and institu- 

1 Stark : Handbuch der ArcJiaobgie der Kunst. Leipzig, 1 880, 1 te Theft. Otto Jahn : 
Ueber das Wesen und die wichtiysten Aufgaben der ardiaologischen Studien, Win- 
klemann : Geschichie der Kunst des Alterthums. 2 vols., 4to, 1776. 

* For discussion of causes, v. Bk. i, chap. iL 

1 Guericke : Lehrbuch der chrisUich-kirchlichen ArcMologie. 2te Aufl. Berlin, 
1859, § 1. 

4 Bingham : Origines Ecclesiasticce ; or, Antiquities of the Christian Church. 2 vols. 
1867. Guericke: Op. ciL Rheinwald : Die kirchliche Archaologie. Berlin, 1830, § 3. 

* Augusli: Handbuch der ch. Archaologie, 3 Bde. Bd. i, s. 23. Augusti rather inclines 
at times to the sixteenth century as a better limit. 

* Baumgarten : Vorlesungen iiber christ lichen Alterthumer. 

1 Hagenbach: Eticyclopcedia der Vieologischen Wissenacliaften. 6te Aufl., §77. Crooks 
<fc Hurst: Theological Enrydopcedia and Methodology, pp. 388, 389. Rosenkranz: 
EacycL der tfieol. Wissenecltoflen, 1867, § 96. Piper: Einleitung in die monumental* 
Theologie, 1867, § 17. Piper says: "Of course for the monuments of art the Refor- 
mation constitutes a distinct line of demarkation, occasioned by the revival of the 
study of classical literature, and by the changod conditions of life in which, besides 
Christianity, still other elements of culture made themselves effective. . . . But to this 
branch of theology (monumental) the close of the Middle Ages can by no means fur- 
tush a proper l»mit, since the Christian spirit can never cease to interest itself in 
monumental studies. To this extent only is this limitation reasonable, namely, that 
2 
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tions had developed a type that remained essentially fixed for five 
hundred years. This comprehends the classic period of ancient 
Christian art and the formative period of Christian doctrines. In 
it are most clearly noted the teachings of primitive Christianity, and 
just to what extent ait may be a helpful auxiliary of the Church or 
become a corrupting and misleading power. From the close of the 
seventh century begins a new period, in which the Gneco-Roman 
element in the West yields to the Teutonic, and the Byzantine 
church life and art become stiff and immobile. The Church, by 
the controversy over image worship, was now sundered, and thence- 
forth two distinct historic streams flow side by side. There is no 
longer one undivided Church, but the Greek and the Latin-Germanic 
develop each its own distinctive character and life. 

The more noted modern archaeologists ' substantially agree to limit 
ArohuBoiogists tne term Christian antiquity to that period during which 
and historians Christianity moved chiefly within the compass and influ- 
ta agreement. ence o ^ (j raeco .R oman civilization. While the duration 
of this movement varied somewhat in Rome, in Gaul, and in the 
Orient,* it will be sufficiently exact for the purposes of our inquiry 
to limit the period to the Council in which the great schism between 
the Eastern and Western Churches originated. In this limitation 
the Christian archaeologists are in substantial harmonj'- with the 
more recent historians" of the Church, who regard the seventh celi- 
ac the period of the Reformation art activity is divided into the contrarieties of a 
Protestant and a Catholic art. But the products of art history do not connect with 
past history nlone: the present has also matured iu botli communions the ripe fruits of 
a higher art endowment, and of a profounder insight into the sacred Scriptures. As 
such works exert over each other a powerful spiritual influence, a suggestion is thus 
furnished that in art may be found a ground not, indeed, of ecclesiastical union, but 
of real reconciliation." s. 52. 

1 v. especially De Rossi : Inscriptions Christiana; nrbis Roma. I. Romse, 1861, 
fol. Roma Sotterranea. I. Roma, 1864 ; II. Roma, 1867; III. Roma, 1877. 

Garnicci: Haginglyptn *. Picture et Sculpture sacrai antiq., etc. Paris, 1856. 
Vetri ornaii di Figure in Oro, etc. Roma, 1857. Storia deW Arte cristiana, 
Prato, 1873, 3 vols. fol. 

Le Blant: Manwl <? Epigraphie chretienne, 1869. Inscriptions chrSticnncs de la 
Gaul, 1 856-1 865. 

Martigny: DicHonnaire des Antiquitts chretiennes, 1877. 

* It is well known that, while the death of Gregory the Great (A. D. 604) marks 
sufficiently the point of transition from the antique to the mediaeval type of the 
Church in Italy, the Gneco-Roman civilization was felt ns a controlling power in 
Gaul for nonrly a century later; so that our studies must be extended among the 
monuments of Gaul till near the close of the seventh century. 

* Neander, Gieseler, Baur, and others begin the second or media?ro1 period with 
the death of Gregory the Groat: XieHnpr begins th* second period with the middle, 
and Kurtz, Hase, Alzog, and others with the last quarter or the seventh century. 
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ttugr as the line of division between ancient Christianity and that of 
the Middle Ages; between the period during which the Church was 
influenced by and influenced in turn Graco-Roman thought, and 
that period during which she came more directly into contact with 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic peoples. 



CHAPTER II. 

UTILITY OP ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

The opinion has too commonly prevailed that archaeology is a 
study of the merely strange and curious, and that it chiefly contrib- 
utes to the gratification of the relic-hunter and antiquarian. 1 Doubt- 
less there was some reason for this opinion when things ancient were 
examined in their isolation and for their own sake, rather than in 
connection with the organic development of a civilization of which 
they are the surest indexes. Since archaeology is con- VJtal conne ^ m 
nected vitally with the past, and shows that any type of u°n or arcn®- 
civilization is measurably influenced by a given environ- tory^'civiul 
ment, it ranks among the most practical of disciplines, ration. 
The materials of an earlier civilization sustain relations somewhat 
similar to those of the organic remains that may have been collected 
by the paleontologist. So long as the latter are pre- ApdMBO iogjcai 
served in museums simply to gratify the curious they objects like or- 
are of little value. But when by the application of s" 11 *™™""- 
clearly defined principles each bone and fragment becomes the 
means of constructing the entire skeleton of an animal of a far-off 
age, whose habits and habitat are thereby reproduced before the 
eyes — the ancient world being thus made real to the geologic investi- 
gator — paleontology becomes a vital science, and these otherwise 
dead organic remains are instinct with life. 

So with archaeological objects of either heathen, Jewish, or Christ- 
ian origin. Through the story which they have told many serious 
errors of ancient history have been corrected, the past of long-buried 
dynasties has been made to pulsate with a life before wholly un- 
known, the plans, occupations, and institutions of men have been 
revealed as clearly as though they were passing before our eyes. 

1 v. Crooks and Hurst: Encyclopedia and Methodology, p. 389. "By taking archae- 
ology out of its connection with the living development of the Church and making 
it an incense-breathing reliquary, we degrade it as a science, into a mere hunt for 
bric-a-brac, and give it an un-Protestant varnish of idle curiosity and favoritism." 
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Ab by the study and interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics the 
Aids to profane history of that ancient people has been thoroughly 
history. reconstructed ; as Assyrian history has received richest 

illustration and been entirely transformed by the discovery of art 
and epigraphic remains on the sites of buried cities; * as the Hellenic 
scholars already feel that the most thorough and elaborate treatises 
of Grote and Curtius no longer furnish adequate statements relative 
to many phases of Greek life and thought ; ' so, too, in the history 
Equally to of the Christian Church has archaeology essentially aided 
Christian. j n t h e correction of many misleading statements, and led 

to a fuller, juster, and more satisfactory knowledge of the early 
Christian centuries. 

Among many that might be named, the following points may suf- 
fice to illustrate the utility of these studies: 

1. Much erroneous chronology of the history of the first three 
Has corrected centuries has been corrected, while the faithful study 
chronology. Q f ^ e i n8cr iptions, both classical and Christian, has been 
the means of casting an unlooked-for light upon the lives and writings 
of the early Christian fathers.* 

2. Archaeological studies have also corrected the false notions rela- 
And false no- ** ve to a 8U PP 08e< l hatred of, or aversion to art on the 
tions relative part of the early Christian fathers. The remains of the 
to art * catacombs clearly teach that they, on the contrary, en- 
couraged the cultivation and practice of the fine arts. 4 

3. They have been useful in perfecting the text of the Patristic 
Aids to perfect writings. By them the spurious has been separated 
the Patristic from the genuine, and falsifications have been detected 
writings. an( j eliminated. By the use of the analytic method 
they have enabled the investigator to bring into a fair historic 

1 " It is hardly necessary to refer to their value as contributions to mythological, 
historical, and philological knowledge, as this is now universally recognized. They 
suddenly appear as apparitions of a departed past which at one time it was supposed 
would never be recovered. The history of the West had been told in glowing pages of 
the Greeks and Romans: that of the East, a hazy and ill-defined conception of thought, 
remained so, till rock and clay, leather and papyrus, had been compelled to reveal 
the secrets of the unknown and almost nrmgical characters in which that history was 
written. Some errors in translation — as in all things — but the grand outlines and 
principal details remain, and nothing can mar the chief outlines and beauties of the 
history." S. Birch: Records of Hie Past. 

* v. K. L. Hicks: A Manual of Greek Wstorical Inscriptions, pp. xi, xii. 

8 Piper: Zur GeschicJite der Kirchenvaicr aus epigraphiachen Quellen in Zeitschrifl 
fur Kirchengeschichie, 1876. 

4 de Rossi: Roma SoUerranea, Introductory Chapter. Inscriptiones Christiana 
etc., Prolegomena. 
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succession what was before mixed, confusing, and uncertain. 
By likeness of alphabet, by similarity of expression, by com- 
paring etymological and art characteristics as noticed in in- 
scriptions and surviving art works, a juster and truer text has 
resulted. 1 

4. The history of the early heresies has received important aid 
from the study of inscriptions both on burial monuments History of oer- 
and on gems and seals. " Thus the new religions of «*«• 
mixed origin that flourished under the Roman Empire, the Mithraic, 
the later Egyptian, and the various forms of Gnosticism, cannot be 
properly studied without a constant reference to these genuine illus- 
trations (the Abraxas gems, etc.) of their doctrines; since the only 
written documents concerning them have been transmitted to us by 
either ignorant or prejudiced adversaries, whose sole object was to 
heap as many foul charges as they could collect or devise upon the 
members of the rival sects." * 

5. The peculiar nature of monumental evidence must not be 
overlooked. Inscriptions and art remains become Thelr unoon . 
unconscious witnesses to the facts of history, and ecious testi- 
to the extent of this unconsciousness is their value m<w 
augmented. This becomes more manifest when we consider how 
large a part of the surviving literature of the first three Christian 
centuries is of the nature of apologetics. These writings were 
designed for the defence of the Christian system against the 
attacks of adversaries, or to correct erroneous doctrines of heretical 
sects. They contain, therefore, a strong personal element that is 
not most favorable to the revelation of the whole truth. Some of 
the most extended and valuable treatises are marked by evidences 
of strong passion which manifestly leads the writer to represent 
the opinions of opponents in the most unfavorable Incontragt 
light, and to conceal the weak points of the apologist, witneariyapoi- 
Such weakness can hardly attach to monumental evi- wtics. 
dence, since this implies calmness as well as unconsciousness, 
and is, therefore, more of the nature of average judgments, 
and expresses more nearly the general public opinion. "The 
unimpeachable form of inscriptions " ■ is a characterization of this 
species of evidence which has come to be generally accepted. A 
rude inscription with grammatical inaccuracies, a palm branch, a 
symbol scratched upon the soft plaster used to close a Christian 
tomb, a simple " depositus," or " in pace," may thus unconsciously 

1 British Quarterly Review, October, 1880, p. 470. 

* King: Antique Gem*, pp. xviii, zix. 

* Hatch : The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, p. 16. 
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tell the story of the real thought and life of the early Church more 
truly and justly than the most elaborate treatise.' 

6. The attention of scholars is now more than ever before directed 
toward the first Christian centuries. In the estimate of earnest 
Christian investigators, the questions of supreme importance are: 
Who was Jesus of Nazareth ? What were the doctrines which he 
inculcated ? What was the genius of the kingdom which he estab- 
lished ? What were the institutions that he ordained ? What were 
the life, the customs, the accepted beliefs of the original Church 
before it was allied with earthly and governmental powers ? What 
were the sources, nature, and intensity of the forces that vitiated 
the purity and simplicity of the first Church ? What are the truths 
of absolute authority, because uttered and enforced by the Founder, 
or by his immediately inspired apostles? What is of mere human 
origin, or of prudential value, which may, therefore, be accepted 
or rejected according to the shifting environment of the Church ? 
There are some of the pressing questions which Christian archae- 
ology is specially helpful to answer, because it regards the objects 
which it investigates as indexes of the life and will of the early 
Christian actors and of the real spirit of the Church. 

1 Stevens: The Old Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England. London, 1865, 
1867, 1868. " This absence of * grammatical propriety,' and this presence of * n most 
illiterate and unskillful artist* are doubly precious in the eyes of the speech-killer, 
even as much so as the * accurate spoiling' indulged in by the more wealthy and 
educated families of the deceased. They open out to us glimpses of the most an- 
cient and widely spread and popular Lingua Rustica, in its various dialects, which, 
rather than the Book-Latin, of which it was independent, is the base of all the Ro- 
mance tongues now flourishing in Europe, with all their various and old patois. 111 
Tol. ii, p. 394. 

The quotations in the above passage are from Burgon's remarks on the great vari- 
ety of monuments and inscriptions in the Roman catacombs. 
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The Archeology of Christian Art. 
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ABCHjEOLOGY of cheistian aet. 



CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN ART MONUMENT& 

The rapid propagation of Christianity daring the first three 
centuries has long been the vexed problem of the deistic, the natu- 
ralistic, and the mythical schools. Solutions have been various, but 
each has proved inadequate. Only a religion of divine origin and 
sanction can explain the facts of the early Christian history. 
Absolutely unassisted by human philosophy or state patronage, 
stubbornly opposing the indulgence of passion, awakening no hope 
of temporal reward, in directest contradiction to the prevalent 
thought and life, a pronounced monotheism in the midst of a 
debased polytheism, it nevertheless gained disciples in every 
province of the Roman Empire and in the far-off regions beyond. 

The wonderful history recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
(Chapter II) represents that persons from widely sepa- The ra ld 
rated countries were converted by the preaching of spread of the 
Peter on the day of Pentecost. Gospel. 

Doubtless many returned to their homes after the celebration of 
the great national feasts at Jerusalem, and others would naturally 
hasten to spread the tidings of salvation among their former asso- 
ciates. From each of these, as from a centre, the rapid propagation 
of the Gospel in distant • parts went forward. By the sparks that 
were scattered abroad from this pentecostal baptism of fire a bright 
and unquenchable flame was kindled throughout the Roman world. 

To the poor and the oppressed the Gospel must have been 
especially precious. The carpenter's son spoke com- a message to 
forting words to the enslaved, and dignified the Uie P 00r « 
honest toiler. He who in the agonies of the crucifixion said so 
tenderly to his favored disciple, "Behold thy mother" (John 
xix, 27), founded a religion that appealed with especial force to 
the heathen woman of the East. In these very countries where her 
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condition was most degraded, Christianity elevated her to be the peer 
of her husband. By virtue of a communion of spirit and a common 
hope it gave to marriage a new sanction, to maidenhood a new 
sacredness, to the whole life of woman a higher worth. 1 

Few, indeed, of the official class were at first attracted toward the 
influenced tbe new religion ; yet the testimony of records, as well as 
better classes. f the monuments, is conclusive that some of the refined 
and of the honorable early embraced the new faith. The mention 
during the apostolic times of Joseph of Arimathaea (Matt, xxvii, 
57-60, et. al); Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii, 6-12); Dionysius of 
Athens (Acts xvii, 34); and of Priscilla, Aquila, and Pudens, 
" dearly beloved in the Lord," in whose house at Rome Christian 
services were held (Rom. xvi, 3-5; 1 Tim. iv, 21); as well as 
the evidence of the interment of some members of the Flavian 
family of Domitian's reign in the cemeteries of Domitilla and 
Lucina at Rome, fully confirm the belief that the Gospel had already 
found faithful witnesses among the patrician classes and even in the 
imperial household.* The governor of Bithynia complained to 
Trajan that persons of every age and of both sexes embraced the 
pernicious faith.' 

In the second century Tertullian boasted that in Carthage one 
Number of tenth of the population were Christians, including 
Christians, some even of senatorial rank. " We are a people 
of but yesterday, yet we have entered all your places — cities, 
islands, fortifications, towns, market-places, yea, your camp, your 
tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum." 4 This must be taken 
with caution, since at a still later date Origen says that the 
number of the Christians as compared to the whole population was 
very small. From a letter of Pope Cornelius it has been estimated 
that under Maximian the Church at Rome could not have numbered 
more than fifty thousand, or one twentieth of the population, and 
the total throughout the empire could not have been more than 
one twelfth to one tenth of the entire people, or approximately from 
eight millions to twelve millions. 6 By the middle of the century 

1 Friedlander : Sitiengeschichte Boms. Bd. Hi, 0. 587. 

• de Rossi : BuUetino Arch. Christ, iii, 1865, p. 33. etc. ; Roma Sottenanea, t i. 
pp. 196, 319-321. 

8 Pliny : 1. x., ep. 97. " Multi enim omnis aetatia, omnia ordinis, utriusque pexus," etc. 
4 "Hesterni sumus et vestra omnia implevimus urbes, insulaa," etc. Apologeticus 
ad versus gentes, cap. xxxvii. 

* Staudlin: Univ. Gesch. der christ Kirche, 1833, s. 41, places tbe number of 
Christians at the crowning of Constantino at (la moiUe) one half of the population of 
the empire. Matter: But de V Itglise, t. i, p. 120, puts it at one fifth. Gibbon: 
Decline and Downfall, etc., chap, xv, places it nt one twentieth ; Chastel : Destruo 
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the apologists of the Church were numerous, and were equal in 
learning and controversial power to their ablest opponents. While 
the foregoing statement of the zealous African is to The Effisii ^ 
be taken with caution, it nevertheless illustrates the the new roUg- 
earnestness and fidelity of the early Christians, and ton * 
the marvelous propagative power of their religion. These results 
seem all the more remarkable in the entire absence of evidence of 
an organized association for the spread of the new faith into foreign 
parts. Rather did the rapid extension of the Gospel in the century 
of its origin result from the apostolic preaching, from the enthusiasm 
which this must have aroused among peoples impoverished in faith 
and longing for spiritual nourishment, 1 from the consistent and 
devoted lives of its individual professors, and from the simple testi- 
mony of the men and women, who had accepted the divine message, 
to its saving power. The words of Christ, " Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid " (Matt, v, 14), 
were eminently true of the members of the early Christian commu- 
nity. Before the accession of Constantine the influence of Christ- 
ianity had penetrated the thought, the principles, and the life of 
the empire. While the old systems showed a most remarkable 
tenacity of life, their hold on the nation was nevertheless becoming 
weaker and weaker. 

The clear, discerning genius of Constantine saw in the new 
religion the sure promise of the future. With it he Adoption by 
united his fortunes, and in legalizing he subjected it to tbe slate * 
perilous temptations not before experienced even in the times of 
fiercest persecution. From this time the Church took on a form 
of organization before unknown to it. The empire as a political 
machine was now transferred to the rule of Christ ; its laws and 
its institutions were placed on a Christian foundation. 1 The 
recognition of Christianity as the established faith, the protec- 
tion of its votaries, and the patronage of it by the government 
must be reckoned among the most powerful influences to win the 
mass of the population to the profession of Christianity. The new 
system could now count the emperor as its chief pontiff, and thus 
the religious sense of Rome remained true to its traditions. 

From the fourth century the extension of Christianity must have 

turn d» Pwjanisme dans V Empire <T Orient, p. 36, at one fifteenth in the Western 
Empire, and one tenth in the Knstern ; La Bastie : Du Sow. pontif. des Emp. (Acad, 
d. Inscr. torn. 12, p. 77), at one tenth. 

1 v. Reims: History of the New Testament, 2d ed. (translated by Honghton), vol. ii, 
p. 446. 

* Merivale : Conversion of (he Roman Empire, London, 1864, p. 14. 
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been rapid indeed. The fear of persecution having been removed, 
multitudes who had before been intellectually convinced of its 
increase of superiority, an ^ multitudes more who were ever ready 
monumental to be identified with a winning cause, swelled the 
evidence. number of the converts. From this time, therefore, 

the evidences are much strengthened through the preservation of 
burial monuments, by the building of churches and their richer 
adornment and furniture, by the imperial coins that contain Christ- 
ian symbols, and by other remains of plastic and epigraphic art. 

The expectation that these monuments may now be found as 
These objects widely distributed as was the Church of the first f our 
nevertheless centuries is not, however, fulfilled. In this, as in every 
limited. other period of history, the important and substantial 

monuments must have been few as compared with the total number. 
Only in the great marts of trade and in the cities of wealth and of 
power could the needed means for the -erection of abiding monu- 
ments be found. Only these centers, therefore, generally furnish 
the materials for monumental study. The instances of chance 
preservation are necessarily few and widely separated. Even these 
must have been largely modified by climatic influences and by the 
civil and military fortunes of the different provinces. Within a 
limited belt of country on either shore of the Mediterranean were 
the chief centres of the civilization of the first six Christian cen- 
turies. The advantages of climate, of soil, and of easy intercommu- 
nication are the manifest reasons of this concentration. Moreover, 
the geologic and climatic conditions were most favorable to the 
erection and preservation of monuments. The dryness of the air, 
the almost complete immunity from frosts, the abundance of 
valuable quarries, the superiority of the beds of clay, and the 
excellence of the materials for the famous cements, contributed 
to the erection and preservation of many structures which are 
invaluable witnesses to the civilization of the times. 

But the ruthlessness and cupidity of men have proved even more 
Ruthless de- destructive than the forces of nature. The fearful inva- 
str notion of sions of the Teutonic tribes, and the inroads of the more 
monument*. gayage Huns, blotted out from the Roman world many 
of her noblest monuments. 1 Nor must it be forgotten that the 

1 v. Bunsen : Beschreibung der Stadt Rom. Bd. i, 88. 234. etc. " But the damnge 
which the so-called barbarians caused to Home consisted not so much in the destruc- 
tion of buildings and public monuments as in the robbery of the public treasuries 
and jewels." — s. 230. Yet it must be remembered that these very objects rather 
than imposing structures often supply the best materials for writing the history of 
civilization. 
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edicts of the Christian emperors resulted in the loss of the most noted 
monuments of pagan art. Statues of incomparable beauty, and 
temples of matchless grandeur were ruthlessly destroyed in Syria, 
Egypt, Italy, and Gaul. Invaluable materials for comparative 
studies were thus hopelessly lost. The edicts of persecution 
also resulted in the destruction of many Christian churches. To 
these must be added the still more sad effects of the wars of rival 
Christian sects and factions. The squabbles of the Green and the 
Red at Constantinople often resulted in conflagrations in which 
many beautiful churches were consumed. 

In the wretched wars over image worship the best statuary and 
paintings of the early Christian world were irretrievably lost. The 
burial places of Rome were terribly devastated by the Lombards 
under their king, Astolpho, in A. D. 757, so that their abandonment 
was hastened, and the remains of martyred saints were gathered into 
the crypts of churches. 1 The iconoclastic fury of the Mohammedan 
invaders further despoiled the seats of Christian power of their 
finest works of art, while the Crusades completed the destruction 
of most that then survived. Only by the more kindly treatment 
of nature have some of the most precious records of the past been 
preserved. The buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the 
art remains that were hidden in the obscurity of the catacombs, fur- 
nish some of the most valuable monuments that continue to our age. 

First Century. It has been questioned whether any well- 
authenticated Christian monuments of the first century survive. 
Nevertheless, some of the ablest Christian archaeologists Monuments of 
find satisfactoiy evidence that parts of some Roman flrrt centur y- 
catacombs are contemporary with the apostolic age. " Precisely in 
those cemeteries to which both history and tradition assign an apos- 
tolic origin, do I, in the light of the most exact archaeological criti- 
cism, see the cradle as well of the Christian catacombs as of Christian 
art and epigraphy. I also there find monuments of persons who ap- 
pear to belong to the time of the Flavii and of Trajan, as well as 
inscriptions that date from this same period. Since these things are 
so, a sound understanding, which alone can be a safe guide in all 
historical as well as archaeological matters, must say to every one 
who is free from preconceived opinions, that such a mass of concur- 
rent indications, monuments, and dates cannot possibly be the work 
of chance, that we accordingly therein may find a warrant for the 
truth of the origin of these monuments which we have maintained " 
(that is, the first century). 1 The sepulchres of the Vatican, certain 

>de Rossi: Rom. Sott t i, p. 220. Me Rossi: Rom. SoU., i, p. 185. 
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inscription* in the cemetery of Santa Lucina, on the Via Ostia, near 
the present church of San Paolo fuori le mora, the decorations of 
the entrance to Santa Domitilla, the Virgin with the Child and 
star, and portions of the cemetery of Santa Priscilla* are also 
believed by some archaeologists to belong to the first century. 1 
To this century have also been attributed certain portions of the 
walls of the house of Pudens, within whose area stands the present 
church of Santa Pudenziana, at Borne. The outer wall of this 
palace " can be seen behind the altar, with the large hall windows 
in it, of the first century."* In regard to the chronology of 
these and a few other monuments there is such' difference of 
opinion that they become of somewhat doubtful evidential 
value.' 

Second Century. In the second century the zeal of modern 
archaeological research has firmly placed a number of most interest- 
ing and valuable monuments. Rome, as before, furnishes most that 
has been preserved. The cemetery of Santa Priscilla on the Via Sa- 
laria Nuova, of Santa Domitilla (Nereus and Achilles) on the Via 
Ardeatina, of San Praetestato on the Via Appia, and of San Ales- 
sandro, on the Via Nomentana, also the ceiling decorations in San 
Gennaro dei Poveri at Naples are about all that with certainty can 
be referred to it. In the frescos of these cemeteries is noticed 
the beginning of that symbolic treatment of art which in the next 

Gratis: Synehronieiisehe TahrUm zur chrisOichen Kttnstgeschichte, 1880, as. 4, 5. 
flchultze: Die Kctiakomben, 1882, s. 91. Ch. Leuormant, Le* Cotacombes, 1858, does 
not hesitate to place the paintings of Santa Domitilla in the first century. For like 
reasons, namely, the essential likeness of the art spirit of these to the wall decora- 
tions of Pompeii, and to the paintings in the pyramid of Cains Cestius, Raoul- 
Rochette and Welcker agree with Lenormant. 

• J. II Parker: The Howe of Pudens in Borne, v. Archaeological Journal^ vol. xxviii, 
pp. 42, 43. ThiR is a most interesting fact, since we are led at once into the 
tneeting-plaro of those converts to Christianity who were companions of Paul 
during his Inst imprisonment 

■The chronology of these monuments is most thoroughly examined by de Rossi : 
v. Bom. Sott, t i, pp. 184-197. C'mb-a, J. H. Parker: The Archeology of Buine, 
1877, 12 vols. v. vol. iv, in which he trents of the Christian catacombs. He does 
not recognise any picture of a religious subject as of earlier date than the fourth 
century. It must be evident that his conclusions are not the result of careful induc- 
tive processes, but are somewhat hastily reached from almost exclusively one kind 
of evidence. On architectural questions Parker is an authority of the first order, but 
on questions relating to painting his opinion cannot be regarded as decisive. Renan, 
Marc-Aurele, p. 543, concludes that the pictures in Santa Domitilla cannot be earlier 
than the third century. Th. Mom m sen, than whom there can be no more reliable 
authority on Lntin inscriptions, would, largely on epigraphies! grounds, refer the 
cemetery of Domitilla to about the middle of the second century; v. Contemporary 
Bcview, May, 1871. 
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century reached its climax. In the second century some archieolo- 
gists have likewise placed the so-called Abraxas gems. The Abraxas 
By some these are believed to have arisen among the b 8 ""* 
Basilidran Gnostics, by others they are regarded as the product of the 
strange syncretism of Indian, Zoroastrian, Egyptian, Jewish, and 
Gnostic-Christian thought which was so prevalent in the second 
century. In some respects they resemble the early Egyptian Scara- 
bean gems. 1 While comparatively few, these monuments are, 
nevertheless, most interesting and important for their artistic and 
doctrinal suggestions. 

Third Century. — By the third century Christianity had gained 
a firm foothold in nearly every province of the empire. The claims 
of the Christians for protection had more and more secured the 
attention of the government. The higher social position of the 
adherents of the Church further conciliated the favor of gov- 
ernment. Clement, Origen, and others had already The Aiexan- 
given great dignity and fame to the theological school drian «h°°i- 
at Alexandria. Before the middle of the century Egypt had more 
than a score of bishops. In A. D. 258 Cyprian assembled in 
Carthage a synod of eighty-seven bishops, and a Latin translation 
of the Scriptures had already been made for the use of the West 
African churches. Gaul had been visited, and by the progress m 
third century influential bishoprics existed in Lyons, Gaul. 
Vienne, and Marseilles. There is, also, strong evidence that by 
the middle of this century the Celtic Church had a vigorous life 
and organization. In Asia Minor and Greece were Asia Minor and 
seats of many influential bishoprics, presided over by Greece, 
a most thoroughly learned clergy — the forerunners of those great 
theologians who, in the following century, were to give form to 
Christian doctrine in the councils of Nice, Chalcedon, and Con- 
stantinople. 

The monuments which survive from this century are, as might be 
presumed, more numerous, and are found in more widely extended 
districts ; Rome is, however, still the seat of the most interesting 
and instructive. The subterranean burial places are much more ex- 
tensive and rich in art remains than in the previous century. 
The incorporation of brotherhoods for the burial of the BaTild broth- 
dead, and the special protection accorded to places of ernoods. 
sepulture, encouraged the Christians to greater care for their ceme- 

1 Bellerminn, J. J.: Drei Programmen uber die Abraxas- Qtmmen. Berlin, 1820. 
Kraus: Op tit, s. 7. Among the earlier expositors of these curious objects were 
Gottfried Wendelin, Beausobre, mid others. Among the more recent are Matter, 
King, and others. 
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teries. We are informed ' that Callixtus was intrusted with the 
direction of the clergy, and had supervision of the cemetery that 
bore his name. Doubtless this has reference to the fact that the 
Christian congregations of Rome took advantage of the legal pro- 
vision ■ to care for property held by them in common, especially for 
such as was devoted to the cemeteries and to the charities of 
the Church, by the appointment of a legal representative. This 
cemetery of led to the founding of the celebrated cemetery of San 
San caiisto. Calisto, on the Via Appia, in which so many martyrs, 
bishops, and popes were interred ; and it also accounts for the change 
of the burial-place of these high church officials from the Vatican to 
this cemetery. 

At this time, also, are first met the so-called JFhbricoB that St. Fabi- 
anus, in A. D. 238, ordered to be constructed. These 
appear to have been small buildings, placed near to, or 
over the entrance to the cemeteries; they were used as oratories and 
for the celebration of the eucharist. All these probably disappeared 
during the persecutions of Decius and Valerian, when the necessity 
for concealment of the entrances to these places of Christian sepul- 
ture was first felt. Notwithstanding these persecutions, and the still 
more sweeping edict of Diocletian, in A. D. 303, by which all Chris- 
tian cemeteries were confiscated and all Christian churches were or- 
dered to be razed to the ground, the catacomb of San Calisto has 
continued to our day, a marvellous museum for the study of 
Christian life and doctrines in the third century. 

Recent excavations, conducted by the Abbe* Delattre on a site 
called Damous-el-Karita, near the ancient Carthage, have revealed 
an open-air cemetery of very considerable dimensions. The im- 
portance of the discovery appears from the fact that only two or 
three other open-air cemeteries are known. Delattre considers the 
date of this area as the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century.* 

surviving The only remains of churches in Rome from this 
tt^century at centui 7 are possibly portions of the subterranean San 
Rome. Clemente, a small part of Santa Croce in Geru- 

salemme, and of Santa Pudenziana. 4 By some authorities the beauti- 

1 Philosophumema. This has been well-nigh demonstrated to be the work of 
Hippolytus, and not of Origen, as was thought by the Benedictines and others. 

* Digest, iii, 4, 1, § 1, rfc CoUegiis. •• Quibus autem permission est corpus collegi 
societatis," etc. 

8 v. Delattre: ArckSologie chrStienne de Cartilage. — Fbuilles de la Ba&ilique de 
Damnwt-cl-KaHta. Lyon: 1886. 

4 As we have before seen (p. 30), Mr. Parker refers portions of this Church to the 
first century. 
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ful statue of the Good Shepherd (Fig. 45), now in the Lateran Mu- 
seum, a marble sarcophagus discovered in 1853 in the cemetery of San 
Pretestate at Rome, and the statue of St. Hippolytus, 1 
also in the Lateran Museum, are placed in this century. 
From this century a large class of symbols, many allegorical pictures, 
and biblical scenes of symbol ico-allegorical significance have also 
been preserved. A limited number of historical and liturgical rep- 
resentations are likewise believed to date from the latter part of 
it. Figures wrought in gilt upon glass vessels, found 01a8B vessels 
in the Roman catacombs and at Cologne, and a few *ad8*nw. 
gems of clearly recognised Christian origin, have been referred to 
this period. 

In Africa, on the site of the ancient Castellum Tingitanum, the 
modern Orleansville, are found the remains of the Church of St. 
Reparatus, some parts of which, from an inscription still extant, 
are by some believed to date from the year A. D. 252.* Architectural 
By some archaeologists the churches found at Djemlia monuments, 
and at Announa in Algeria, at Ibrim in Nubia, and at Arment or 
Erment, the ancient Hermonthis, in Egypt, have been referred to 
the third century. The excavations on old sites in Asia Minor,* in 
Syria, and in the Hauran, are bringing to light remains of old Chris- 
tian churches whose age has not yet been fully determined, but 



1 Much discussion has been had oyer this statue and the bronze statue of St. Peter 
in San Pietro Vaticano, at Rome. Many deny to both a Christian oriurin and character. 
But the Easter cycle, engraved upon the chair of the statue of St. Hippolytus, is a 
significant circumstance, and seems to furnish a stroug argument for its Christian origin 
and genuineness, v. Salmon: Chronology of ffippolyttii, in Hermathena, for 1873, 
pp. 82-85 ; also D61 linger : Hippolytus und CaUistus, ss. 23-27. 

9 The inscription bears the year 285 of the Mauritnnian era. If we are to follow 
some of the archaeologists and epigraphists this era began thirty- three years before 
the Christian era (v. Prevost); according to others it began forty years after the 
Christian era {v. Honzen, on No*. 5337, 5338, and 5859 of Orelli's Inscript lat). In 
the former case the date of the inscription would point to A. D. 252 ; in the latter, 
to A. D. 325. Fergu88on: Hist of Arch., vol.i, pp. 403. 404; Mot lies, 0.: Basiliken- 
form, s. 30; Kuglor: Gtsch. der BnukunsU Bd. i, s. 372, and others accept the ear- 
lier date. Schnaase: Gtsch. der bildende Kunste. 2te Aufl., Bd. iii, s. 3. uote 4; Kraus: 
Synchros. Tab., etc., s. 18, and others hold to the later date. 

* v. J. T. Wood: Discoveries at Ephesus, Boston, 1857, pp. 58, 59. He believes 
that he has discovered the tomb of St. Luke, that seems to belong to the last part of 
the third or to the early part of the fourth century. Near this was found what ap- 
peared to be a basilica, one of the earliest churches in Ephesus. v. pp. 99, 100. 
Many of the sarcophagi bear the well known monogram, A jt O, of the fourth or 
fifth century, v. p. 120. Ex cavu lions on the sites of " die seven churches which 
are in Asia," promise well for the illustration of the history. Much has already 
been done, but comparative studies are still greatly needed. 
3 
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which seem to date back as early as to the close of the third or to 
the early part of the fourth century. 1 

Fourth Century. — The able reign of Diocletian was to close 
in disgrace and most cruel injustice. The fourth century opened 
with the last but most fearful trial by persecution to which the 
Church was to be subjected. Except in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
where the co-regent was more lenient, the emperor's cruel edicts 
Destruction of were most mercilessly executed. The imposing houses 
under" Diocie! °* worsn ip were despoiled of their collections of sacred 
tian. writings, of their costly decorations, and of the numer- 

ous vessels of gold and silver which were used in the administration 
of the sacraments. What treasures of art, what invaluable man- 
uscript copies of the sacred Scriptures, what wealth of materials for 
the history of the early Church, which had been accumulated through 
the previous forty years of peace, were forever lost must remain a 
matter of mere conjecture. It is only certain that scarcely a church 
escaped this visitation. 

In A. D. 311, Galerius issued his unlooked-for edict of toleration, 
which was followed, in A. D. 313, by the edict of the co-regents, 
Constantine and Licinius. By its provisions all confiscated church 
property was restored to the Corpus Christumonim at the expense 
Restoration of * tne i m perial treasury, 2 and complete toleration of 
church prop- worship and belief was granted. By the defeat of 
erty * Licinius in A. D. 323, Constantine became sole em- 

peror. Jfrom. this event dates a new period of monumental art as 
well as of church history. 

From the last three quarters of the fourth century numerous in- 

1 " Recent researches in Africa have shown that when properly explored we shall 
certainly be able to carry the history of the Romanesque style in that country 
back to a date at least a century before his (Constantino's) time. In Syria and Asia 
Minor so many early examples have come to light that it seems probable that we 
may, before long, carry the history of Byzantine art back to a date noarly approach- 
ing that of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus." v. Fcrgusson: History of Arch., 
vol. i, pp. 403, 404. Hubsch : Die altnhritit lichen Kirchen, etc., Carlsruhe, 1863, fol., 
88. xxiv, xxv, etc., believes that besides the so-called chapels of the catacombs, the 
churches San Alessandro, San Steffimo, San Andrea in Barbara, the basilica in Or- 
leansville, San Agostino in Spolcto, and the oldest part of the cathedral in Treves, are 
to be referred to the pre-Constnntine period. Also. v. Motlies, 0. : Die Baukwutt des 
MitteJcUters in Italicn, Jena, 1884, 2 vol«., 8vo, who holds to nearly like views. On the 
contrary, Schnaase, C: Oesch. d. bilden. Kunste, 2te, Anfl. 1869, Bd. iii, s. 87, claims 
that no churches which hnvo been preserved to our dny are older than the time of 
Constantino. Of nearly like opiniou is Bunsen : B&dtrtibung d. Stadt Rom., Bd. i, 
88. 418, 419. 

1 For the account of large sums given to the African churches in A.D. 314, ▼. 
Eusebius: Hist. Ecclts., x, 6, and dc Vit Const iv, 28. 
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teresting monuments still survive. In all the chief cities churches 
were now built under imperial patronage, and orna- BeTl7a i t 
mented and furnished with the utmost magnificence, church buiid- 
The monuments are now more widely distributed and ng8 ' 
varied in character. From this time numismatics and epigraphy 
become important aids in the interpretation of Christian life and 
doctrine. To the fourth century can probably be referred the fol- 
lowing basilicas at Rome : San Giovanni in Laterano, founded about 
A. D. 340; Santa Pudenziana, enlarged about A. D. Architectural 
345 (?); San Pietro in Vaticano, about A. D. 350; San monuments. 
Paolo fuori le mura, about A. D. 386 ; San Clemente, rebuilt before 
A. D. 302. 

The catacombs were now less used for interment, and less fre- 
quented by visitors. During the last quarter of the catacombs less 
century burial in subterranean recesses seems to have U8ed « 
been almost discontinued. Basilicas, built over or near the entrances 
to the catacombs, supplied their place. 1 Portions of the catacombs 
of Naples probably belong to a very early date in Monuments m 
this century. They are especially valuable for their Naples. 
paintings, and for the information which they furnish relative to 
the early practice of Christian burial. 

Slight remnants of the Neapolitan churches, San Gennaro dei Poveri, 
Santa Maria della Sanita, and Santa Maria della Vita, also survive.' 

The catacombs of old Syracuse have awakened much careful in- 
quiry as to their origin and age. Nearly one hundred catacombs of 
inscriptions and several paintings have been discovered Syracuse. 
and described. The museum of Syracuse contains more than a hun- 
dred Christian lamps found in the catacomb of San Giovanni of 
that ancient city. The form, the orthography, and general contents 
of the inscriptions, as well as the symbols on the lamps, clearly 
indicate that they belong to the last half of the fourth century. A 
few may be of the time of Constantine.' 

The records establish the belief that in the East a very large 
number of churches were built under the special patron-, Manycnurcbea 
age of Constantine, his family, and his immediate navedtsap- 
successors. Unfortunately, nearly all of these have per- &****• 
ished. The basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem, St. Mary's, 

1 Kraus : Roma Sotterranea, s. 98. 

* Schultze : Die Katakomben von San Gennaro dei Poveri in Neapel Forster : 
MitteUu. Uhter Ikdien, ss. 414, 429. 

• Schultze: ArchaUogische Studien uber aUchristliche Monument*, ss. 134-139; de 
Rossi: BuXL Arch, erwfc, 1877. Tav. x, zi. Contra and in favor of a pre-Christian 
origin v. Quatremere de Quincy, Hirt, and Schubring. 
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remains to illustrate the character and style of these churches. 1 
Some interesting Christian inscriptions have been found amidst the* 
massive ruins of Baalbec. They seem to date from about the time 
of the founding of the Basilica of Theodosius, A.D. 379-395.* 

The catacombs of Malta must be assigned to the fourth or fifth 
century. While Caruana 1 holds that these are of pagan origin, and 
were transformed into a place for Christian burial during the period 
of Arabian dominion, in the latter part of the ninth century, his 
argument seems to be entirely unsatisfactory. The reference of 
these burial places to a Christian origin in the fourth or fifth century 
is much more consistent with the facts. They suggest nearly the 
same cycle of artistic and religious thought as the Roman catacombs, 
although the number of objects is comparatively small. Christian 
inscriptions of the fourth century, and well-preserved figures in 
sculpture, have been found at Tripoli in Asia Minor. One of these 
is a figure of Christ with the hammer, probably representing the 
carpenter's son. 4 

Traces of churches, probably from this century, have been found 

in Egypt and in the country bordering on the West 
churches m Mediterranean in Africa; 5 also a few other monuments 
Egypt and f Christian origin have been recently excavated in these 

regions. Likewise in middle and southern France, at 
Aries, Marseilles, Narbonne, Toulouse, etc., Christian monuments 
dating from the fourth century have been* discovered. Some 
beautiful sarcophagi with Christian symbols and biblical historic 
scenes, found in these cities, are from this time, while others 
more probably belong to the Merovingian period." Connected with 

the churches of this century are found some beautiful 
M cs ' mosaics, while the sculptured sarcophagi and a few 
mural paintings in the cemeteries fairly illustrate the condition of 
Christian art. The numerous inscriptions from the tombs, cata- 
combs, and churches furnish interesting and valuable epigraphic 
material, and the coins of the emperors contain many rich sugges- 
tions. 

Fifth Century. — The brief but earnest attempt of Julian to 

1 De Vogue" maintains that the present Church is the original structure. He ar- 
gues this from the simplicity of the style, and the entire absence of feu tu res that are 
peculiar to the buildings of Justinian's day, as well as from the lack of references in 
literature to any changes. 

*v. Survey of Western Palestine, special papers, 1881, pp. 135, 136. 

3 Caruana: Hypogeum Tal-Liehru, Malta. Malta, 1884. 

* Survey of Western Palestine, pp. 152, 153. 
5 Fergusson : Op. Oit., vol. i, pp. 403, seq. 

• de Caumont: AbecSdaire d'Archeologie ; £ra GaUo> Romaine, pp. 350-352. 
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revive the decaying heathenism had proved utterly abortive. Him- 
self a pervert from Christian teaching, his misdirected effort brought 
to him deepest sorrow and disappointment. Notwithstanding the 
tenacious life of pagan institutions, Christianity was now the ac- 
cepted belief, and the Roman world was thoroughly pervaded with 
Christian thought. The Church had put on the strength of a long 
organized institution. The monuments are now greatly multiplied. 
While this was a century of waning political power and General deca _ 
of general art decadence in the West, and the destruc- dene© in me 
tive incursions of the Teutonic hordes swept away We8t - 
many of the most noted and beautiful churches, enough survives to 
furnish highly valuable monumental evidence. 

In Rome this century is represented by Santa Sabina on the Via 
Aventina, built, as the mosaic inscription informs us, about A. D. 
423 by Pope Celestine; and Santa Maria Maggiore, first built in A. D. 
352, but rebuilt by Sixtus III. in A. D. 432. This is probably the 
earliest church of Rome that was dedicated to the Virgin. It con- 
tains some noteworthy original mosaics and sarcophagi which become 
valuable aids in the illustration of the Christian sculpture of the 
fifth century. 

San Pietro in Vincoli, built by Eudoxia between A. D. 440 and 
462, has well preserved the form and general appearance tner cnurch- 
of the early Christian basilica. 1 In a very few in- es of Rome, 
stances the furniture of the churches still survives. The mosaics, 
altars, ambos, sarcophagi, etc., which still remain in these churches, 
are of inestimable value. Coins of both the Eastern and the West- 
ern Empire now are found. Numismatics now becomes of real 
confirmatory service, especially in correcting chronology. The 
number of Christian inscriptions is very greatly increased, and they 
assume more of a dogmatic character, thus clearly reflecting the 
strifes and controversies of the times. 

During this century Ravenna 3 becomes a most interesting center 

1 For a full and generally reliable account of the basilicas of Rome v. Bunsen and 
Plattner: Beschreibung Roms. 5 Bde., with magnificent illustrations by Gutensohn 
and Knapp. 

Hubsch: Die altchrisUiche Kirchen, 1863. 

H. Gaily Knight : The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 

* For a careful scientific description of the Christian monuments of Ravenna, see 
among others, Quast : Die alt-chrisilichen Bauwerke von Ravenna. 1 Bd. foL, Berlin, 
1842. 

Richter, J. P.: Die Mosaiken Ravennas. Wien, 1878. 

Rnhn: Ravenna, Eine kunstgesehichttiche Studie. Leipzig, 1869. 

Berth SuW antico duomo di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1880. 

Muntz: Lost Mosaics of Ravenna, in Am. Journal of Archaeology y vol. i, pp. 115-120. 
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of Christian monuments which greatly aid in understanding the 
Monuments of condition and progress of Christian art in nearly every 
Ravenna, department. Among the most interesting buildings 

which survive are the Baptistery, Baptisterium Ecclesiae Ursianas, 
probably first erected in the fourth century, but restored in A. D. 
451 by Archbishop Nero ; San Francesco, from about the middle 
of the century; San Giovanni Evangelista, a votive three-uaved 
church, built by Gaila Placidia in A. D. 420; SS. Nazario e Celso, 
the place of sepulture of Galla Placidia, which was erected before 
A. D. 450, and is well preserved and most instructive; Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin, an Arian baptistery, very like in form and mosaics to 
Baptisterium Ecclesias Ursianaa. These churches are rich in sarco- 
phagi, altars, ambos, and mosaics. 

In the Byzantine Empire very considerable archaeological material 
The Byzantine from the fifth century has survived. In Egypt and 
Empire. West Africa many interesting objects have recently 

been discovered on the sites of old monasteries which prove of 
invaluable aid to the history of monasticism. 

In southern and middle France is found a large number of inter- 
esting monuments, especially sarcophagi, which probably belong to 
France and the fifth century. 1 Roman Judea and Samaria, called 
Palestine. m ^he fifth century Palestina Prima, had thirty-three 

episcopal towns. The expectation that a region so permeated with 
Christian influence would furnish many monuments of its former 
prosperity is largely disappointed, since the number of churches and 
other objects connected with Christian history hitherto brought to 
light is comparatively small. What treasures more extensive sys- 
tematic excavations in the old centers of Christian activity may yet 
reveal can only be conjectured. From the rich finds at Troy, 
Olympia, Larnica, Pompeii, etc., we may hope that equally valuable 
results may repay the Christian explorer in Palestine. 

Remains of many Christian churches and other antiquities are 

found at various points in Syria. Their chronology has 

not been fully determined; yet some able archaeologists 

place them as early as the fourth century. 2 They promise much 

1 v. de Caumont : Op. Oil, Architecture Religieuae, pp. 48-56. 

Laborde: Plate cviii. 

And very excellent and thorough, Le Blant: fitude sur les Sorcophages Chretiens 
antique de la ViUe d' Aries. Paris, 1878. 1 vol. 4to, with numerous plates. 

InscrijyHons chretiennes de la Gaule. 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1 856-65. 

His Epigraphie chretienne is a most convenient and instructive manual. 

* " We are transported into the midst of a Christian society ; we are surprised at its 
life. It is not the concealed life of tho catacombs, nor a humiliating, timid, and suf- 
fering existence that is generally represented here ; but a life generous, opulent, 
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for the illustration of Christian architecture in a period hitherto en- 
veloped in much obscurity. Especially the trans- Jordanic region must 
hereafter become a most inviting field to the Christian archaeologist. 1 

During the excavations at Olympia, in Greece, a Byzantine church 
was discovered, also many Christian graves. This 
church was built on what Pausanias describes as the mp 

" workshop of Phidias." Its entire plan as well as the rich details 
seem to indicate a marked revival of art in the Byzantine Empire 
during the first half of the fifth century. 2 

The archaeological remains found on numerous sites in Italy, Al- 
bania, Hungary, etc., which aid to illustrate the history of the fifth 
century, cannot be further described. They are interesting and im- 
portant. 3 

Sixth Century. Numerous monuments still survive from the 
sixth century. Notwithstanding the general decadence of art and 
the fearful political upheavals, several imposing churches are be- 
lieved to have been built in Rome during this century. glxth e6ntai7 
The older parts of San Lorenzo and of Santa Balbina churches in 
are generally referred to this period. In Ravenna por- Rome ' 
tions of the churches of San Apollinare Nuovo, Santa Maria della 

artistic, in grand houses . . . and magnificent churches, flanked with towers and 
surrounded with elegant tombs. . . . The choice of (Scripture) texts indicates an 
epoch near to the triumph of the Church; there prevails an accent of victory. . . . 
The date of the Roman epoch is given not only by the style of the architecture, but 
by inscriptions of considerable number which form an almost continuous chain from 
the first to the fourth century." — Do Vogue: Syrie Centrals; Architecture Civile tt 
Beligieu.se, vol. i, pp. 7, 8. 

W. Waddington, who accompanied De Vogue on his tour of discovery, has given 
the archaeology, the history, and the inscriptions of this interesting region under the 
title of Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie. 1870. 

1 ''That the Christians were in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries spread through 
the whole country, the survey abundantly testifies; from the deserts of Beersheba 
to the slopes of Herman we h*ve come across innumerable churches which cannot be 
dated later than that period. The nomenclature of the country bears witness to the 
existence of flourishing communities, charitable- convents, and holy Christian sires, 
in every part; and the titles given to many ruins show the fate they finally under- 
went in perishing by fire." v. 0. R. Conder: Survey of Western Palestine. 

Special Papers : Christian and Jeioish Traditions, p. 232. 

v. also, Merrill: East of the Jordan. 

* v. Cnrtiu*, Hirechfeld, etc. : Awtgrabtmgen zu Olympia, Bd. ii, ss. 6 and 18. For 
description of Church v. Bd. iii. ss. 29-32. For plans, etc., r. Bd. in, Taf. xxxvi. 

•v. especially Garrucci: htoria delC Arte Christiana. Trato, 1875-79. 5 vols, 
fol. Vol. i, Text; vol. ii. Burial monuments, plates, and explanations; vol. iii, Mon- 
uments other than burial; vol. iv, Mosaics in catacombs and elsewhere; vol. v, Sar- 
cophagi in cemeteries. Magnific3titly executed, and a latest authority from the 
Catholic standpoint, yet extreme in his theory of Christian symbolism. 
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Rotonda (the burial chapel of Theodoric), San Apollinare in Classe, 
Ravenna an ^ tne most interesting and instructive of all, San 

churches. Vitale, are yet preserved. Though it has been much 

tampered with, the dome of the small baptistery of San Giovanni 
in fonte, in Naples, contains some very rich mosaics of the latter 
Byzantine half of this century. In Constantinople St. Sophia is 
churches. t h e m0 st magnificent monument. Traces of two other 

churches are still seen in this capital. Some of the original portions 
of St. George in Thessalonica, the modern Salonica, survive, with some 
of the richest mosaics of the century. 1 St. Catharine, on Mount Sinai, 
must also be referred to this century. A few other churches of 
this period which retain some parts of their original structure are 
found scattered over the old empire, both east and west. Numerous 
sites furnish individual objects of great interest. In Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Hungary, Egypt, Numidia, Cyrene, Carthage, Spain, 
and southern France explorations are yielding rich results which 
happily illustrate the stage of art advancement and the condition 
of religious and ecclesiastical thought of the early Christian 
centuries. 

The archaeological societies of Germany and Great Britain have 
been most diligent and zealous in the discovery and description of 
much that has enriched the materials for writing the history of the 
christianization of the original dwellers in those lands. Especially 
along the borders of the Rhine and its immediate tributaries these 
archaeological researches have been abundantly rewarded, while 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland unexpected treasures have 
been discovered.' 

Some beautifully illuminated manuscripts from the sixth century 
have also been preserved, which show the complete subjection of art 
to ecclesiastical service, especially in the Greek Church. A 
regular series of illustrations of the Book of Genesis, 1 in ten plates, 
is found in a manuscript preserved in Vienna. Also in the Codex 
Syriacus, now in the Laurentian library of Florence, are plates from 

*Texiere & Pullan: Byzantine ArcJtiteciwe, Plates xxx, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xxxv, and pp. 136-141. These authors also hold that St. Sophia of Thessalouica 
also belongs to this century. 

'Invaluable materials have been collected in the art journals of Germany, as the 
Zeitochrift far diristl. Archceologie und Kunst, the Organ fur christl. Kunst, the Chris- 
liche Kunstbkitt, etc., and in the proceedings of the local art and archteological 
societies. The Christian inscriptions found in the British Islands have been col 
lected and edited by Huebner: Jnscriptiones Britannia* Christiana*. Berlin aud 
London, 1876. 

»v. Garrucci: Op. etf., vol. iii. These have been described by Daniel de Nessel, v. 
also d'Agincourt: t ii, pp. 49, 50, and plate xix. 
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the sixth century, 1 in which the life of Christ and the events of the 
Church to the day of Pentecost are pictured. In the Codex Vati- 
canus are eleven plates devoted to Old Testament scenes. A series 
of paintings illustrating the book of Joshua* and thirty-six 
pictures, in gold and colors, of ecclesiastical vessels, etc., are in the 
Vatican library. 

The number of art monuments belonging to the first six cen- 
turies Of the Christian era is very great. They furnish illustrations 
of nearly every branch of Christian art, and become the silent 
and unconscious witnesses to the life, the belief, and the social con- 
dition of the early Church. Many have been arranged in museums 
for purposes of convenient study, and the zeal of investigators seems 
never to abate. While it is very difficult to give these monuments 
a classification according to chronological order, and different ar- 
chaeologists differ widely in opinion with regard to their age, they 
must, nevertheless, be regarded as invaluable auxiliaries to the com- 
plete understanding of the history of the Christian Church. 1 

'Some refer thin manuscript to the fourth century, v. d'Atsincourt: t. ii, pp. 52, 
53, plate xxvii. Others assign it lo a later date than the sixth century. 

'd'Agincourt: t. ii, pp. 53. 54, plate xxxviii. Garrucci : Op. c&, vol. iii. 

These interesting manuscripts are more fully described under chapter iv. 

8 An immense amount of materials has been accumulated in the transactions of 
learned societies, and in ihe journals that are especially devoted to Christian ar- 
chaeology. Probably the foremost among the latter are the BuUtilino Arduxoloyia ero- 
tiano of Rome, which has been the special organ of de Rossi and his learned and en- 
. thusiastic associates, and the Revue Archaologique, which has been conducted with 
marked ability for many yearn. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RELATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY TO ART DURING THE FIRST SIX 

CENTURIES. 

It has been common with one class of writers to represent the early 
Christian Church as indifferent or even hostile to the fine arts. By 
some the teaching of the Christian fathers has been declared antag- 
onistic to art; by others this view has been controverted. 1 Much of 
Christianity ^is contrariety of opinion is plainly attributable to a 
not hostile to failure to notice the varying condition and the ever 
"*" shifting environment of the Church of the first three 

centuries. Three questions need to be considered: 1. The Jewish 
Three chief origin of the first Christian converts, and the peculiarity 
questions. f tfte s em itic imagination. 2. The diverse opinions 

held by the Jews and the Greeks with respect to the nature and rev- 
elation of God. 3. The growing influence of Christianity through 
the conversion of cultivated and wealthy pagans, and its final 
adoption as the state religion. 

1. Christ and his first apostles were Jews. For nearly a gen- 
eration after the ascension many of the adherents to the new faith 
were of Jewish origin, felt the obligation of the Jewish law, and 
loved the Jewish ritual. In their earlier historv the 

First Christ- __ , , , , , i -r* . i * . 

ians of Jewish Hebrews had been a pastoral people. Prior to the time 
origin. Q f t y ie k m g3 tne j r intercourse with other nations had 

been very limited. These circumstances were unfavorable to art 
origination and culture. After their return from the Babylonian 
captivity, the custom of carefully refraining from intermarriage with 
the surrounding peoples made their isolation still more complete. 
Jewish exciu- From this time Judaism assumed an exclusiveness be- 
siveness. f ore entirely unknown. While a nominal dependency 

of Persia, the Jews had been content to purchase peace and quietude 
by prompt payment of tribute money. Their influence seemed so in- 
significant that the Jews of Palestine were scarcely thought worthy of 
mention by the Greek historians of Alexander's time. Those who had 
been transported to the newly founded African metropolis furnish a 
partial exception to this exclusiveness; nevertheless their attempt to 
harmonize the Hebrew Scriptures with the current Greek thought 

1 Dorner: LeJire vonder Person CtirisH, i, 8. 290, note. 
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awakened in the minds of the Jews of Palestine a hatred scarcely 
less bitter than was felt toward the Samaritans them- ^p^^^p 
selves. " The founding of the Syro-Grecian kingdom by dition of Jew- 
Seleucus and the establishment of the capitol at Antioch ^ peop 
brought Judea into the unfortunate situation of a weak province, 
placed between two great conflicting monarchies." ' From this time 
the condition of the Jewish people became deplorable in the extreme. 

It was one continuous struggle for existence from without, a state 
of fierce contentions and rivalries within. Even the patriotism 
of the Maccabean princes proved only the brilliant flicker of an ex- 
piring national life. True, the Jews were no insignificant factor in 
the society and business of many of the cities of the empire. In 
Alexandria and in Rome a separate quarter was assigned to them.* 
Ilellenizing influences had, indeed, been marked and powerful. Nev- 
ertheless, they remained essentially isolated in religion and in social 
customs;' while the partial syncretism of thought and style which 
sometimes resulted must be regarded as unfavorable to Tneircommjon 
a healthy art development. From the time of their unfavorable to 
return from Babylon to the days of Christ, therefore, Brtculture - 
their conditions, social, financial, commercial, and religious, were 
least favorable to the successful cultivation of the fine arts. 

While the second commandment evidently acted as a check to 
the encouragement of painting and sculpture, its prohibition of art 
representation cannot be regarded as absolute. 4 It must apply 
mainly to images which tempt to idolatry. The sub- The s e c o n d 
sequent history of the Hebrews and their divinely ^^ibttory 
instituted ritual justify this opinion. The injunction to of art. 
Moses " to destroy the altars of the people, to break their images, 

1 Milman: History of the Jews. 4th edition, London, 1866, vol. i, pp. 450, 451. 

* For their numbers and influence in Cicero's day. v. pro Flacco, 28 ; in the reigns 
of Julius and Augustus, v Suetonius, Ccwar, 84; Tiberius, 36; Josephus, Antiq., 
xvii, 11, 1; xviii, 3, 5. 

* On their social standing at Rome v. Hausrath : Neutestamentlidie Zeitgeschtchte, 
2te Aufl., Bd. ih\ ss. 71-81. 

For the epigraphic evidence of the constitution of the Jewish society at Rome v. 
Schurer's valuable monograph, Die Cfemeindever/assuug der Juden in Rom, Leipzig, 
1879. 

4 " It may, perhaps, be admitted that the prohibition expressed in our verse [Exod. 
xx, 4] has exerted a retarding influence upon the progress and development of the 
plastic arts among the Hebrews, as a like interdiction in the Koran has produced 
a similar effect among the Arab tribes : for plastic art, in its beginnings, equally 
stands in the service of religion, and advances by the stimulus it affords. But it is 
an incomprehensible mistake if it is believed that plastic arts in general, sculpture 
nud pointinjr. are forbidden in our text" — Kalisch : Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary of the Old Testament. 
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and cut down their groves" (Exod. xxiv, 13), and the sweeping pro- 
hibition, "Thou shalt make thee no molten gods" (ver. 17), are 
coupled with the reason, " For thou shalt worship no other god, 
for the Lord whose name is Jealous is a jealous God " (ver. 14). It 
was, therefore, " images of gods " and not every species of art repre- 
sentation whose making was here forbidden. The preparation of the 
tabernacle and of its furniture were of divine appointment and after 
a divinely given pattern (Exod. xxv, 9). The artificers of the work, 
Bezalel and Oholiab, were called and inspired of God (Exod. xxxv, 
30, 31, and xxxvi, 1). This was the prevalent opinion among the 
Jews in the time of Christ (Heb. viii, 5). Yet on the furniture 
a heavenly of the tabernacle were representations of vegetable 
t!^ntl\et^ f° rm8 > as tQe almond-shaped bowls of the candlesticks 
niture. (Exod. xxv, 33), and the pomegranates and bells of gold 

on the hem of the priest's ephod (Exod. xxviii, 33, 34); also of 
animal forms, as the golden cherubim (Exod. xxv, 18-20), and 
the embroidered cherubs upon the particolored veil dividing " be- 
tween the holy place and the most holy " (Exod. xxvi, 31-33). 

Four and a half centuries later, when the government had taken 
on the form of an hereditary monarchy, David essayed to build a 
resting-place for the ark of God. The scriptural account conveys 
the impression that this temple, built by Solomon, was after a pat- 
tern revealed by God to David (1 Chron. xxviii, 6, 10, 12, 19, and 
2 Chron. vi, 10; per contra, 1 Kings v, 6; 2 Chron. ii, 3, 7; 1 Kings 
vi, 2; 2 Chron. vi, 2). The connection of the choice of the site 
The temple wlt ^ t * le terrible punishment of the sin of taking the 
site. census of Israel gave to this temple a most solemn in- 

terest. This threshing-floor of the fallen Jebusite king, where first 
was given the vision of the coming pestilence, became the center of 
the national worship for more than a thousand years, and to-day is 
held in equal veneration by the conquering sons of Ishmael. The 
temple hereon erected was far more than an architectural display. 
It supplied the framework of the history of the kingdom of Judah. 
It was the center of the whole religious life of Israel. 1 Slight as 
is our knowledge of the details, it is plain that " its general arrange- 
ments were taken from those of the tabernacle." * Such was the 
Jewish opinion to a very late period of their national history. Its 
form and size were similar to those of the tabernacle." It is certain 
that the introduction of vegetable and animal forms into the structure 
and furniture of the temple of Solomon was still more free than in 

i Stanley: Hist of Vie Jewish Church, 2d series, p. 150. 

» Kwald: Hist, of Israel, vol. iii, p, 247. 

* Fergusson : v. article "Temple," in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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the case of the tabernacle. Besides the golden cherubim were now 
found the twelve oxen or bulls of brass, supporting the vegetable and 
great brazen laver, while the lesser lavers rested anlmal form9 ' 
upon forms of cherubs, lions, and bulls. In addition to almonds 
and pomegranates lilies are now found, or, as some understand 
the text, the great laver itself was in the form of a flower of the 
lily. 

These arrangements plainly show that the second commandment 
could not have been sweeping in its denunciation of the arts of form, 
or else there is in both the tabernacle and temple a like wide depart- 
ure from the spirit of the law. The latter alternative opinion can 
hardly comport with the manifest claims of each structure to a 
divine origin. While we must, therefore, doubt the exclusiveness 
of the prohibition expressed in the second commandment with 
reference to the use of art forms in the sacred edifices and ritual 
of the Jews, 1 there can be as little doubt that this law greatly 
discouraged the cultivation of the arts of form. Where- Tn e command- 
ever religion, which is the chief inspiration and patron ment never- 

tnetesB a fain- 
of high art, is hostile or indifferent, the cultivation of der ance to art 

art must languish and the character of its products patronage, 
become indifferent. 

We must, however, find the solution of the slender products of 
this people in sculpture, painting, and architecture chiefly in the 
peculiar character of the Semitic imagination. This The peculiarity 
has been noticed by students of general art history, as of the Semitic 
well as by writers on Hebrew poetry and music. 1 imagination. 

This people was not wanting in imagination or in art suscepti- 
bility. Few came nigher to the heart of nature, none were more 
sensitive to her subtler beauties.* But the Semitic imagination was 
wild and restless; it was strong, daring, and impetuous. It had a 

1 " Even the principle of the second commandment, that Jehovah is not to be 
worshipped by images, which is often appealed to as containing tbe most character- 
istic peculiarity of Mosaism, cannot, in the light of history, be viewed as having had 
so fundamental a place in the religion of early Israel. The state worship of the 
golden calves led to no quarrel between Elisha and the dynasty of Jehu ; and this 
one fact is sufficient to nhow that, even in a time of notable revival, the living power 
of the religion was not felt to lie in the principle that Jehovah cannot be represented 
by images." — W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 62, 63. 

* Hotlio: Gesehichte d, ch. Malerei. Stuttgart, 1867. lten Absch., lte cap., ss. 24, seq. 

Schnaase: Gesehichte d. bildenden Kunste, 2te Anfl. Dusscldorf, 1866-78. Bd. i, 
3to Bd. cap. 3, ss. 232. seq. 

Bp. Lowtb : Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. London, 1847. Lect. 13, et al. 

•Cornp. Psn. viii, 3, 4; xix, 1, 4, 5; civ, 1, 2, 24; Isa. xl, 22; Hos. v, 7 ; Sirach 
xliii, 1, 9, 11, 12; Matt, vi, 28, 29; 1 Cor. xv, 41, etc. 
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direct and manifest influence upon the logical faculty. 1 It gave 
tone and hue to much of their sacred literature. This inquietude 
causes every figurative representation that flits before the mind to 
Effect of its De quickly supplanted by another. Either the first is 
impetuosity. inadequate for the metaphorical purpose, and the 
second is summoned to complete it; or through the manifoldness of 
its appearance it brings to mind yet something else that is closely 
related to the subject in hand, which thus becomes blended with 
the first picture of the fancy, only to obscure and weaken the 
sharpness of its outline. 3 Hebrew poetry furnishes numerous 
illustrations of this principle, and the writings of the Prophets con- 
firm it. 1 Take the passage in 1 Kings xiv, 15, as an example of 
Examples from tne restlessness and impetuosity of the Hebrew imag- 
scripture. ination. Israel is here represented as a person who is 

to receive chastisement at the hand of the Lord. Its infliction 
causes him to reel, which effort suggests the slender reed shaken by 
the resistless blast. This new object to which the attention is 
directed is now the recipient of a further action — the rooting out 
of the land — thus calling up the promised inheritance. The 
further effect of the chastisement is not only the removal to 
another place, but the scattering beyond the river, and the dis- 
solution of this personified Israel into its individual members. 4 
The picture of the blessings of Christ's kingdom as given in Isa. 
xxxii, 2, is another example of the same restlessness of fancy. The 
primal notion of safety and nourishment is plain and simple; but 
the imagination rushes from " a hiding-place from the wind and a 
covert from the storm " to " rivers of waters in a dry place," and 
thence to " a great rock in a weary land." Here is unity of thought, 
but we attempt in vain to reproduce by arts that appeal to the eye the 
diverse objects here presented. Of Isa. xiv, 4, 27, an enthusiastic 
admirer and commentator of the Hebrew poetry has written, " How 
forcible is this imagery, how diversified, how sublime ! How ele- 
vated the diction, the figures, the sentiments ! The Jewish nation, 
the cedars of Lebanon, the ghosts of the departed kings, the Baby- 
lonish monarch, the travelers who find the corpse, and, last of all, 

» e. g., the curioiu and repeated involutions of the argument in the Epistle to the 
Romans ; thus greatly adding to the difficulties of its exegesis. This was noticed by 
Irenseus (Adv. Haer., iii. 7, § 2) who attributes the irregularities of Puul's style to 
Vie impetuosity of the spirit within him. 

• Schnaase : Op. cit., Bd. i, s. 236. 

•v. 1 Kings xiv, 15; Psa. xviii; Isa. xiv, 4, 27; xxxii, 2; xxxviii, n, 14, an a 
numerous other passages. 

* v. Schnaase : Op. c&, ibid. 
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Jehovah himself, are the characters that support this lyric drama." l 
While the imagery is poetic, it is incapable of representation by 
painting or sculpture. This restless impetuosity of imagination is 
found not only in warnings and prophecies of destruction, but in 
depicting peaceful scenes, holy triumphs, pastoral simplicity, and 
even in historic narration. 

It is a well accepted principle of formative art that it requires a 
measure of fixedness and repose. This limits the im- Accepted art 
agination to a single and well defined subject. A paint- principle, 
ing implies limitation ia time and place ; a statue is the crystalliza- 
tion of one leading thought ; high architecture obeys the laws of 
symmetry and proportion. These arts demand unity, sharpness 
of outline, and obedience to well settled principles of execution. 
We have only to refer to the above-mentioned products of the 
Jewish imagination, or recall some of the invocations to praise, or 
the description of God's majestic ways in nature, as found in the 
Book of Job, the Psalms,, or the Prophets, to be convinced that the 
Semitic imagination was too restlessly nervous, or too daring in its 
flights, to obey the canons imposed on sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture. 

Like results are reached from the study of the Solomonic temple 

and the sculptured and pictorial forms which were confirmation 

admitted into the ornamentation of its furniture. The I?" 1*^? 

or the forma- 

outline of this sacred building was that of a mere, tivearts. 
box, destitute of artistic proportions or elegance.* The beautiful 
symmetry, the harmony of color, and the perfection of details, met 
in the Greek temple of the golden age, are in marked contrast with 
the baldness of form and the barbaric splendor of Solomon's tem- 
ple. Even more striking is the difference between the The Jewish 
few artistic forms which were allowed in the one and temple. 
those adorning the temple of a Zeus or of an Athene. The figures 

1 Bp. Lowth: Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Led 13. 

* Dean Milman seems to convey an erroneous impression of the architectural pecu- 
liarities of Solomon's temple when he says, " Yet in some respects, if the measure- 
ments are correct, the temple must rather have resembled the form of a simple Gothic 
church." — Hist of the Jews, Book vii. It is difficult to trace any likeness in these 
two widely separated and very diverse styles of architecture. Indeed, we could 
hardly find a stronger contrast than exists between Solomon's temple and a Gothic 
church. More correct is his statement, p. 311: " The temple itself was rather n 
monument of the wealth than of the architectural skill and science of the people." 
Dean Stanley's estimate is certainly justified by the best results of modern investi- 
gation: u The outside view must, if we can trust the numbers, have been, according 
to modern notions, strangely out of proportion." — The Jewish Church n London, 1875, 
voL i, p. 174. 
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of the cherubim which overshadowed the mercy-seat were of olive- 
Examples of wood, overlaid with gold (1 Kings vi, 23-28). These 
sculpture. figures were colossal, but were wanting in symmetry, 

while their lack of adjustment to the containing space manifested 
an indifference to artistic harmony. In the descriptions of the 
seraphim in the vision of Isaiah (Isa. vi), and of the cherubim in 
the vision of Ezekiel (Ezek. xli), all is wild and involved- In 
these forms is noticed an absence of unity and proportion, an 
impatience of boundary and definition. They transcend the limits 
of the human, and are allied to the mysterious and the supernatural. 

This idiosyncrasy, so unfavorable to arts which appeal to the eye, 
is not incompatible with high excellence in poetry and music. Nev- 
Greek and He- ertheless, a like diversity may be traced in the poetry 
brew poetry of the Jews and of the Greeks. This is manifest from a 
oontras . careful comparison of passages from the Hebrew bards 
with those taken from Homer, where like objects are described, or 
like poetic images are involved. Homer treats each element of the 
figure consecutively and exhaustively; the Hebrew bard flits from 
point to point in rapid succession. Homer gives many elements of 
one view; the Hebrew presents single elements of many views. 1 

2. The relations of the divine to the human as conceived by the . 
Semitic mind were very different from those recognized by the 
Hellenic peoples. The monotheism of the Hebrews was peculiar. 
The Hebrew Their Jehovah was not merely the one living and 
monotheism. true q q ^ |, ut ne was at tne game t j me tne illimitable 

and unfathomable Mystery, the Unapproachable, whom no form 
can contain, no symbol may adequately represent. The assurance 
given to Moses, " Thou canst not see my face, for no man shall see 
me and live " (Exod. xxxiii, 20), inspired in the worshiper a pervad- 
ing awe. The infinity of the attributes of One whom " the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain" (2 Chron. ii, 18), "the 

1 Of the Hebrew lyric poetry, as an exhibition of the Hebrew imagination, Lotze 
says: 

"Here the mind dwells upon its communion with God, and extols with all tho 
power of the most passionnte expression, as proof of divine omnipotence, every deep- 
Lotze's opln- felt individual feature of cosmic beauty. For among the divine attri- 
ion. butes it is certainly omnipotence which, above all, is felt, and gives 

a coloring to aesthetic imagination ; we do, indeed, meet with innumerable pictures 
of nature which, taken separately, have often that inimitable beauty and charm 
which civilization, entangled by a thousand unessential accessories of thought, finds 
it so difficult to attain ; but these pictures are not utilized for the development of a 
progressive course of thought, but merely juxtaposed as though to magnify from dif- 
ferent but corresponding sides the omnipresent influence of that divine activity which 
they depict." v. Microcosmus, translation, New York, 1885, vol. ii, p. 403. 
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King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God " (1 Tim. i, 17), 
made the fitting representation of Jehovah through form or symbol 
inconceivable and self-contradictory. Of all the Oriental peoples 
the Jews most abhorred the degradation of Deity to the plane of 
nature. In their conception the forces of nature were only the 
agents and instruments of God which he used to accomplish his 
will. These views of God and nature tended to drive the Jew 
back upon himself, and to encourage the study and development 
of a subjective life. Lacking, therefore, a religious sanction and 
encouragement, art among the Jews could have but a partial devel- 
opment, since all history and philosophy are accordant Un | ivorable to 
in teaching that art has achieved its grandest tri- represenuut™ 
umphs when inspired by the truths of religion, while "*• 
religion has found in art its closest handmaid and successful inter- 
preter. 

How different was the thought of pagan Greece and Rome ! 
While ia their early history both these peoples were eminently re- 
ligious, their conceptions of the divine were nevertheless in- 
distinct and shifting. The most devout Greeks could The Greek my- 
affirm without public offence that Hesiod and Homer urology. 
were the authors of their mythology. Their opinion of the deities 
was fixed neither by law nor by the authority of a divinely insti- 
tuted priesthood. The priests were not a favoured class, but were 
generally chosen from year to year to minister to the people and 
communicate the will of the gods. Nature was not merely an instru- 
ment by which the one infinite Ruler accomplishes his purposes, but 
was apportioned to a multitude of divinities whose domain was 
limited and defined. Natural forces were personified, and these 
personifications were the products of the popular fancy, or were tra- 
ditions which were invested with no supreme authority. It has been 
said that the Greeks idealized nature. In comparison with the low 
materialistic tendencies of many Oriental peoples this claim is fairly 
just. Certainly their religion was for the most part bright and 
cheerful. It turned toward the outward. The deep subjective ele- 
ment of the Hebrew faith was feeble in both the heathen Greek and 
Roman. While the earlier Greek religion had been ^ten^uty of 
characterized by freedom of thought, and the Roman, the heathen 
on the contrary, was to the last degree prescribed, these reli « ,OIls - 
religions nevertheless agree in the common quality of externality. 
Paul's masterly summary was descriptive of all pagan systems alike; 
" They worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator " 
(Rom. i, 25). To the Greek there was no holy God; all divinities 
were alike subject to the weakness of change, and to the sway of 
4 
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passion. "Instead of holiness, beauty took the supreme place." * 
Loyalty to the family and to the state was to the Roman the high- 
est ideal of piety. To represent their gods in beautiful and per- 
fected forms seemed appropriate to peoples whose conceptions of 
deity shifted with their own varying history. Hence their relation 
Results of to the formative arts must have been widely different 

raws ^ art from that of the Hebrews - While to the Jew the divine 
culture. worship and the house of worship must be only sym- 

bolic of the mysterious power and presence of Jehovah; while, there- 
fore, proportions and outlines need not be subject to strict law or 
definition, but might defy the principles which govern mere finite 
existence ; the worship, the statues, and the temples of the Greeks 
had a clearness and a distinctness which were entirely consonant 
with . the nature of gods who were merely a projection of finite 
thought, and the embodiment of what was best and highest in 
humanity. By a method of limitation and degradation of their di- 
vinities to an image or statue, the Greeks used the arts of form 
as didactic means of a religious education. Thus as minister and 
illustrator of religion formative art among the Greeks found its 
richest themes and its highest inspiration, while among the Hebrews 
its isolation from religious thought and religious service resulted in 
an imperfect development and a languishing life. 

We have a most conspicuous illustration and proof of this Jewish 
indifference to the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 
person of St. Paul. Born in Tarsus, the seat of advanced Greek 
St. Paul an li- culture, where objects of exquisite taste adorned the 
lustration of markets and public squares, he must have enjoved 
St to the abundant opportunity for the study of the formative 
nne arts. arts of the period. Yet, in the account of his mission- 

ary visit to Athens is found no single expression of friendly 
interest in the matchless works with which that noted city still 
abounded, not one intimation of aesthetic pleasure awakened by 
their study.* Rather did he see in these richest and grandest pro- 

i Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with Ktathenism. Translation, revised edition 
1 879. P. 33. 

* " Any sense of the dignity and beauty of pagan art wns impossible to one who 
had been trained in the school of the rabbis. There was nothing in 
menT^ **** llis edllcation ( we mi * ht ftdd ' in hia P™^) which enabled him to ad- 
mtJ " mire the simple grandeur of the Propyls*, the severe beauty of the 

Parthenon, the massive proportions of the Theseum, the exquisite elegance of the 
Temple of the Wingless Victory. From the nude grace and sinewy strength of the 
youthful processions portrayed on frieze or entablature, he would have turned 
away with something of impatience, if not of disgust."— Farrar: Life of St PauL 
Xondon, 1882. Vol. i, p. 527. • 
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ducts of the human imagination, in statues of matchless beauty, in 
altars of faultless form, in temples of incomparable proportions, 
naught but the plainest proofs of a mournful departure from the 
one true God, and unmistakable evidences of the degradation and 
helplessness of the heathen world. ' 

3. While the Gospel must be first preached at Jerusalem, and 
while by their monotheistic faith and Messianic hopes the Jewish 
people formed the proper point of union between the old and the 
new, the spirit of universalism taught by Jesus could universaiism 
not be limited by the prevalent exclusiveness. His was a of **» Gospel, 
system of truth and salvation for the race. When Paul and Barna- 
bas said, " Lo, we turn to the Gentiles " (Acts xiii, 46), the grandeur 
of the Gospel mission was first made manifest. Most gladly did the 
poor and the oppressed of heathendom hear the proclamation of 
deliverance from their spiritual bondage. 

The estimated number of converts to Christianity at the close of 
the first century is 500,000; at the close of the second Klimber and 
2,000,000; at the close of the third 7,000,000 to 10,000,- character of 
000. Even at the close of the first century, probably converte * 
the majority of Christians had been gathered from heathen peoples. 
The Gentile element rapidly increased. By the middle of the second 
century Jewish influence and tendencies had well-nigh disappeared. 
After the second century, with the exception of some isolated com- 
munities, the Church consisted essentially of converts who must 
have been thoroughly familiar with pagan art. 

It is impossible to believe that families of high station, that had 
been entirely favorable to the patronage of the fine arts, could, on 
embracing Christianity, immediately change their tastes and practice, 
especially since nothing inimical to the cultivation of art is found 
in the teachings of Christ or in the writings of his apostles. 

Every chief city in the Roman Empire had become a museum into 
which had been gathered the treasures which the Greeks Powerful art 
had produced during a long period of art activity and influences. 
origination. Temples, altars, shrines; vale, grove, and mountain; 
public squares, market-places, the halls of justice, private houses — 
contained objects which familiarized the looker-on with the thought 
that the divine may be represented in visible form. The pagan 
moralists regarded these images as most helpful means of instruc- 
tion, and a most healthful stimulus of the faith of the worshipper. 
Like the Christian apologists for images in a later Art works re- 
century, the priests of paganism taught that the people E^^Sen 
could thus be brought near the person of the divinity, moralists. 
While some of the more thoughtful, as Seneca, rejected this view, 
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the majority taught that the gods were truly present in the images. 
The untutored multitude believed that their deities had as many differ- 
ent personalities as there were representations. Herein the faith 
of the adherents to the old religions was strikingly like that of the 
Christians during the most flourishing periods of image worship. 1 

Thus had art been made the illustrator and teacher of religion. 
They had become so closely joined that the protests of some of the 
Christian fathers against its practice and encouragement sounded 
causesof curt*- ****& md discordant to the pagan moralists. But the 
lan art enoour- accessions to the Chnrch of families of wealth and high 
agement " social position, the cessation of the fierce struggle of 

heathendom for re-establishment, and the removal of the dangers that 
threatened the lapse of Christianity into heathen idolatry, furnished 
new conditions for the cultivation and patronage of the fine arts. 
The inherent love of the beautiful found means of rational gratifica- 
tion; the new religion breathed into the old forms a quickening spirit, 
and originated a treatment peculiarly Christian. The decadence 
everywhere observed in the pagan world from the blight of faith 
was measurably arrested by the vital union of the true and the beau- 
tiful in Christianity. The changed relations of the Christian to the 
Jewish Church, the juster view of the nature of God and his gov- 
ernment of the material universe, and the recognition of Christianity 
as an important factor in the civilization of the empire, favored the 
alliance of the Church with art, which thus received a truer 
inspiration. 8 

Some, however, who had been converted from the pagan system 
Early opposi- were, at first, scarcely less pronounced against the use of 
tion to the arts ar t forms in the places of worship than the Jewish Christ- 
CnrtlSSeer? 1 ian8 themselves." This seeming hostility of a few of the 
vices. Christian fathers was chiefly occasioned by the corrupt- 

ing associations of the prevalent art. As before remarked, the Christ- 
ian and pagan views of the divine nature and government were in 
directest contradiction. The one believed that each stream, wood, 

i Friediander: Darstellung atis der Sittengeschichte Roms, Bd. iii, s. 565, el aL 
This author compares the heathen belief in the diversity of the nature of the gods 
with that of the Neapolitans respecting the Madonna and her various art represeuta- 

* " Christianity only discouraged art so long as art was the handmaid of sin : the 
moment this danger ceased, she inspired and ennobled art."— Farrar, Life of SL Paul, 

chap, xxvtt. 

» Christianity by exalting moral above physical beauty, the soul above the body, 
encouraged the development of ardent and passionate men of genius w — K. Muntz : 
Les Artistes citebres. DonateUo. 

« Piper: Mythohgit der chrwOichen Kunst Weimar, 1847. Bd. i, s. 2. 
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and mountain wag governed by a separate divinity, and that every 
act and event of human experience from birth to death was under 
the direction of some special deity; the other regarded the universe 
as the work of the one true God, and this world as the theatre for 
the display of the divine mercy and glory, and for the manifestation 
of behavior under the divine government. 1 Through the uni- 
versal decadence of belief and the corresponding corruption of 
morals, that which had originally been inspired by strong faith in 
the supernatural had become the minister to the most degrading 
rites and ceremonies. Hence, some of these works of art were 
at first doubly repulsive to the heathen converts themselves. It 
was originally a war against images ; subsequently it extended 
itself by a law of association to all decorative and art sztentof this 
forms connected with the heathen worship. At first opposition. 
even objects in free statuary and paintings used to beautify private 
houses and household furniture were forbidden. The artist whose 
skill was employed in the production of these works was placed 
under the ban of the Church. On assuming church membership 
he was, at times, compelled to abandon his craft. The Apostolic 
Constitutions are very positive in their teachings on this point. A 
maker of images of the gods who shall have become a Christian must 
either abandon his business or be excommunicated. 8 Some influen- 
tial Christian fathers were most outspoken. So late as the beginning 
of the third century Tertullian argued the case with great vehe- 
mence. He urges that while the Christian artificer Tertuiuan's 
did not himself worship these images, he was placing teaching. 
in the hands of others objects which might be most misleading. One 
cannot consistently confess the one true God with the mouth, and 
yet preach polytheism with the hand. While Christian artisans 
themselves may not offer incense to these images of the gods, they are, 
nevertheless, putting into their work their powers of mind and soul, 
and are thus consenting to derive their own comfort and support from 
a soul-destroying idolatry.* Clement of Alexandria was of like 

1 "If the pagan religions had explained the government of the universe by the 
government of man, thus multiplying the realms of law, each under a distinct law- 
giver, the Christian had achieved that highest possible generalization, sublime in its 
simplicity, of a single realm and one universal divine government' 1 — Holland : Juris- 
prudence, p. 14. 

1 Ajxxtolic Constitution*, viii, e, 32: "Idolorum opifex si aocedat, ant desistat ant- 
repellatur." 

1 De Idoiatria, c. 6: "Quomodo enim renuntiavimus diftbolo et angelis ejus, si eos 
facimusf . . . Potes lingua negasse, quod manu conflterisT verbo destruere, quod 
facto stmts? unum Deum prsedicare, qui tantoa effiois? verum Deum prsedioare, qui 
falsos facia?" 
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mind. ' Bat the use of such facts to prove the hostility of these fathers 
to art per se, and the indifference of the early Church to the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, is manifestly misleading. Such conclusions 
are denied by the evidence of the senses. 2 

The adornment of dress, and the decoration of furniture, utensils, 
and wall-spaces in the private house, have generally been the earliest 
product of the aesthetic faculty. So probably with the art of the 
early Christians.* It was so far removed from the associations 
Earliest en- of heathen worship as to awaken little opposition. This 
of dewrauve v * ew finds confirmation in the writings of the early 
art. Christian fathers. The next step seems to have been 

the decoration of tombs and the wall-spaces of crypts in the cata- 
combs, which often served the double purpose of sepulture and of 
a place of assembly for the celebration of the sacraments. Hence 
the archaeologist must betake himself to the careful study of these 
burial monuments to gain the truest conception of the nature and 
mission of early Christian art. 4 

Unquestionably, the Christian Church accepted and appropriated 
originality of *° ^ own use mB ' 1l y °f tne art forms that were at 
early christian hand. To create an absolutely new school was, under 
art * the circumstances, impossible. The earliest Christian 

painting and sculpture follow the heathen type ; no wide departure 
is anywhere observable. The originality of the Christian artists 

1 Among other passages v. Paidagogus, lib. iii 

8 An interesting parallel may be drawn between the teachings of the Christian 
fathers of the second and third centuries and those of some of the great reformers 
of the sixteenth. The early apologists clearly discerned the threat to the puriiy of 
Christian life and doctrine coming from the indiscriminate use of heathen art; 
Luther, Zwinglius, Beza. and Calvin would exclude images from churches, not 
because they did not love art, but because theee objects were misleading the simple 
worshippers, v. Gruneisen: De Protestantismo artibus Juznd ivftsto. Tubingae, 1839. 
Also an essay, CaOiolicism and Protestantism as Patrons of Christian Art, in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 1877. 

* What modification of opinion might be necessary were the countless objects 
that have been lost to be recovered, it is impossible to say. The materials are 
often very meagre, and sometimes the archaeologist must be guided by analogical 
evidence. 

4 " Probably religious representations were transferred from private houses to 
churches at the end of the third century, for the Church of Elvira, A. D. 305, protested 
against this use of images in the churches." — Neander: Cliurck Hist., Torrey's trans., 
vol. ii, p. 508. This opinion of Neander needs very important qualification. It seems 
to be founded upon documentary rather than upon monumental evidence. With the 
latter he interested himself very slightly. Indeed, nearly every great work on church 
history in this century — for example, Neander, Giessler, Niedner, Baur, Kurtz, etc. — 
is strangely silent on the monuments. Schnff, in his last edition, forms a striking 
and pleasant exception. 
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consisted essentially in pressing into the service of the new faith 
what before had ministered to the religions of paganism. A new 
spirit was infused into the old body, not immediately to modify 
and transform it, but to teach new and saving truths. The 
early employment of symbolism indicates the chariness gymbo ij 8m 
of the Church in the use of free statuary and painting, among tbe 
The authority of Scripture was invoked. The Fathers oT^hrisaTu 
assumed that to represent to the eye what the art- 
Scriptures teach by word-symbol was not idolatrous. Jesus 
spoke of himself and of his saving offices under the symbol of a 
vine ; he called himself the Good Shepherd, and his followers tbe 
sheep. The finally saved were the sheep placed on his right hand 
in paradise ; the finally impenitent were the goats which were to be 
banished from his presence forever. Thus the cycle of Christian 
symbolism which became so effective in teaching was greatly en- 
larged, and aided to introduce the arts of form into the service of 
the Church. 

It is, therefore, scarcely philosophical or in accord with historic 
facts to attribute the symbolic character of the pre-Constantine art 
to merely outward circumstances, as fear of persecution, or an aversion 
to exposing to profane eyes the mysteries of the Christian religion. 
The transition from the symbolic to the literal representation was 
rather in obedience to a fundamental law of art devel- Transition 
opment. The deep spiritual life of the Church must [^eraT^ 
precede the outward expression. The decadence of resentation. 
religious sentiment in the pagan world had caused a like deca- 
dence in all forms of representative art, whether poetry, music, 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. The higher spiritual life of 
the Christian Church must supply the necessary conditions of a 
completer art which would be developed whenever the outward 
circumstances might favor. 1 

The history of the first three centuries clearly shows that just as 
the heathen philosophical thought was used by the Church fathers 
to give concise expression to Christian doctrine, and The Church 
the Roman state furnished the type for an ecclesiastical JJ8a7 P wi« d ot 
hierarchy, just so were the forms of pagan art and its hand, 
principles of expression pressed into the service of the triumphant 
religion.* This appropriation went so far as frqeuently to use 

1 Piper: MyViologie da ch. Kumt, Bd. i, ss. 5, 6. 

* A similar contribution of heathen thought is seen in the Roman guilds. 

" The constitution of these guilds, and the kind of life developed within them, 
have been of the greatest importance in the history of Christian charity and its de- 
velopment Certainly it was the case that these guilds laid down the recognised 
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heathen symbols for Christian purposes. Confining himself at first 
to the simple but significant symbolism of the biblical cycle, the 
artist afterward employed any heathen emblem which had conveyed 
an analogous truth. It must be supposed that this practice in some 
form was quite general in the Christian Church. But the remains 
of this earliest art industry are limited to a very few centres. Only 
in Rome is the cycle at all complete. These Christian symbols 
are often found associated with burial monuments. So long as 
places of sepulture were under the special protection of law we may 
suppose that there was no necessity for concealment. The chapels 
erected over the graves of Christians eminent for piety or for the 
services they had rendered were adorned with works which have 
unfortunately almost entirely disappeared. But when, by the edict 
Decoration of °* Valerian (A. D. 257), assemblies in these burial 
burial monu- chapels were prohibited, and fierce persecutions were 
mente ' practised, the Christians were compelled to betake 

themselves to places of concealment for worship and for the cele- 
bration of the sacraments. Thus originated some of the most inter- 
esting portions of the catacombs which have been so rich a mine for 
the Christian archaeologist. The preservation of these treasuries of 
Christian art seems almost providential. They remain as samples 
of the work of the artists of the early Christian centuries. 

What added helps might have been furnished for the elucidation 
of Christian art in the first six centuries, had not the works out- 
side the catacombs so generally perished, can only be conjectured. 
The catacombs are for the study of Christian art what the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii are for heathen ; they furnish invaluable 
information relative to the art susceptibilities and spirit of their 
time. The Roman catacombs furnish the only examples of Christ- 
ian paintings of an earlier date than near the close of the fourth 
century. 

Of the nearly sixty catacombs which have been already exca- 
The Roman vated, those of SS. Calisto, Priscilla, Domitilla, Pnetes- 
cataoomhs. tato, Sebastiano, and Agnese are richest. Their narrow 
and often winding passages are skirted on either side by rows 
of lociM or recesses for receiving the dead. On the faces of slabs 
of stone which close the loculi was sculptured, sometimes painted, 
sometimes scratched in the soft mortar, a symbol or epitaph 
to reveal the belief of the departed, or to indicate the triumph of 
Christian faith. At the place of intersection these passages were 

forms in accordance with which, when onco the power of true love began to stir the 
Christian communities, their charity was to bo exercised." — Uhlhora: Christian 
Charity in the Ancient Church, p. 27. New York : 1883. 
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frequently widened, and their height increased to form chambers 
which were sometimes the burial place of martyrs of peculiar sanctity. 
Upon the wall-spaces and ceilings are found the paintings which 
most clearly reveal the artistic taste of the Christians prior to 
the fourth century. In the oldest catacombs is noticed 1Jeoanafe m 
a tendency to use the arts of mere decoration. In in the cata- 
spirit and execution the paintings quite closely re- combs - 
semble those found on heathen monuments of the same age. The 
motive is not essentially different. Birds, flowers, genii, etc., are 
represented in the most easy and natural style of drawing, and in a 
spirit worthy of the best periods of pagan art. 
Some of the vaulted ceilings of the cemetery of Santa Domitilla at 




Fig. 1.— Celling decoration from Santa Doroltllla, Rome. Probably from second century. 
Rome are believed to belong to the first half of the second cen- 
tury. On one portion of this ceiling-surface (Fig. 1) the vine is 
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treated in the most unconventional manner, with leaves, fruit, and 
the genii of the vineyard. There seems to be no attempt at geomet- 
rical handling, but a spirit of naturalism inspires the whole work. 1 

A little later in the century the principle of geometrical division 
and balancing seems to supplant in a measure this free handling. A 
very striking example is met in the vaulted ceiling of the cemetery 
of San Praetestato, in Borne (Fig. 2). In the lower section a reap- 




Flg. 2.— Ceiling decoration from San Pretestato, Rome. Last half of tbe second century. 

ing scene is depicted in a style equal to the best contemporary pagan 
art. Above is a beautiful and very lifelike sketch of vine and leaf work 
in the midst of which birds are sporting, while above all the laurel 
branch seems to be introduced. On the other sides of this room in 
the lower zone are children who are picking roses, a vintage scene, 
in which the gathering, carrying, and treading of the grapes are most 
vigorously represented, and men who are harvesting olives. The 
whole artistic design 6eems to be merely decorative.* A class of 
writers would see in all these a symbolic teaching, but this is man- 
ifestly pushing the principle of symbolism to an unwarranted 
extreme. 



1 Roller: Catacombs de Pom?, PI. xii, No. 3. Kraus: Rmia Sutterranta^ ss. 77, 78. 
8 v. Roller: Catacombs da Rome, t. i, clmp. xiv. Northeote & Brownlow: Roma 
Sotterranea, vol. i, p. 138. Kraus: Roma Sotterranea^ 8. 88. 
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In the midst of other figures occasionally appear what must be 
regarded as distinctively Christian symbols. These depart so widely 
from the prevalent teaching as to suggest a different origin and in- 
spiration. This commingling of subjects and motives was a most 
natural, and we may say necessary, result of the situation. The 
beautiful spirit of purity, gentleness, brotherly kindness, fidelity to 
principle, the quietness and love of the family life, and the firm at- 
tachment to the society of the believers, as expressed in the cele- 
bration of the love-feasts and eucharist, could continue only so long 
as Christianity held itself aloof from the life and duties of the 
state. So soon, however, as its adherents went from obscurity 
to mingle in public affairs, they necessarily encountered the power 
and resistance of heathen customs and laws. Christian doctrine 
could no longer remain untouched by heathen philos- commingling 
ophy, nor its life be uninfluenced by the prevailing ^uiStkn ekh 
fashions. No less could its art be developed apart from menu. 
pagan motives. Hence the commingling of pagan and Christian 
elements in some of the best examples of Christian art during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Nevertheless, in the strange and 
almost unparalleled syncretism of nationalities, beliefs, philosophies, 
rites, and ceremonies then prevalent in Rome, it is noteworthy 
to how slight a degree the earlier Christian art was influenced. 
Only by comparison of the subjects, the symbols, and the execution 
of the art of the catacombs with contemporary works of Rome 
can a just conception of the restraining and modifying power of 
Christianity be gained. 1 That early Christian art should be 
of the highest order of excellence is not to be antici- Yet christian 

pated. Christianity made its advent at a time when a r l ret» |n «d 
r J an exceptional 

art was in a condition of decadence which marked all purity. 

its forms, poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

1 " The artist has long cherished a secret grudge against morality. The prudery 
of virtue is his great hinderance. He believes that it is our morality that prevents 
us from rivalling the arts of ancient Greece. He finds that the individual artist 
seems corrupted and spoiled for his business if he allows morality to get too much 
control of him. The great masters he notices show a certain indifference, a certain 
superiority, to it ; often they audaciously defy it. The virtuous artists are mostly 
to be looked for in the second class, into which, moreover, it is doubtful whether 
tiiey have not been admitted by favor. Hence he becomes most seriously and un- 
affectedly skeptical about the unapproachable sovereignty of the law of Duty." 
Supernatural Religion, vol. i, p. 120. Does the learned author forget that Greek art 
perished with its dying religiousness? Poetry decays in the period of a decadence 
of faith. Christianity used the Greek to produce a better art, for example, music, 
•ud originated some of the grandest and most imposing forms, for example, Gothic 
architecture. 
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Hence it mast be erroneous to regard Christian art as either a 
sudden leap into a better and purer form, or a sudden decline from 
classic excellence. Rather must it be regarded as a progressive 
development. 1 

The mythology of the ancient world influenced Christian art as 
Themytiiok*- we n ^ Christian literature and doctrine. It is found I 

early christian either as an historic representation, thus having a ! 

■**• typical or religious significance, or it introduced I 

powers of nature under a symbolic form, and then had a purely 
Three oondi- artistic purpose. 9 Sometimes these were united. As an 
Wons * instance of the latter may be mentioned the ivory 

tablet from the fourth century, known as the Barberini Diptych. 
It was probably prepared in A.D. 357, to perpetuate the triumph of 
Barberini Constantine. In the upper part of this tablet is a bust 
Diptych. of Christ, in the act of benediction, while on the other 

parts are various mythological representations. A like commingling 
of motives is seen on the noted sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(Plate I), who, as Praefect of Rome, died shortly after his baptism, 
sarcophagus of in A. D. 359. The main panels are occupied with de- 
junius Bassus. lineations of characters and events from both the Old 
and the New Testaments — the translation of Elijah, the offering of 
Isaac, the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace, and scenes from 
the life of Christ. But in the angles and niches are found heathen 
mythological representations which seem to have very little connection 
with the main subjects, and must, therefore, be regarded as having 
been introduced more for artistic effect than for religious teaching. 
Greek maim- Of like character is the noted Greek manuscript of the 
^^^ book of Joshua, now in the Vatican Museum. It con- 

sists of fifteen sheets of parchment, nearly thirty feet long and about 
one foot wide, on which the chief events of the first ten chapters of 
Joshua are represented. Opinions differ as to the age of this parch- 
ment; yet it seems hardly possible that it can be later than the eighth 
century, while some of the most competent critics 1 regard it as 
among the very earliest of Christian monuments. In the person- 
ification of rivers, cities, mountains, etc., the ornamentation of this 
parchment is in the peculiar spirit of pagan art. 

The influence of heathen symbols and thought is apparent on the 

1 Piper: Mythohgie der ch. Kunst, Bd. i, 8. 1. 

• Piper: Op. ctt, Bd. i, 8 18. 

*v. Rnmohr: Italienische fbrschungen, Th. i, p. 166. v. d'Agincourt: Plates 
xxviii, xxix, xxx. D'Agincourt places it in tlie seventh or eighth century. In this, 
as in other monuments, restorations of a later date are suspected. ThiB is one 
reason of the diversity of opinion respecting its age. 
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coins of the Roman emperors who embraced Christianity. The coins 
prepared by Constantine in commemoration of his victory Roman lmpe- 
over Liciniua contain the Labarum, which, with the rtal00,na « 
monogram of Christ, rests upon a dragon. The cities of Constan- 
tinople and Rome are represented under the symbol of the goddess 
of Fortune, and the statues of the Christian emperors are sometimes 
associated with the goddess of Victory. 

Not less noteworthy is the commingling of Christian and pagan 
thought and motive in the case of private Christian burial monu- 
ments. Genii of the seasons, Cupid and Psyche, as well as genii of 
a festive nature, are here found to typify the joy and fruition of the 
departed. 1 

Closely connected with these are representations in which myth- 
ological subjects are used as types of biblical persons m~- 
and events. If the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil is associated with the serpent in like manner as, in the 
heathen myth, the Garden of the Hesperides is guarded by the 
dragon, or if the translation of Elijah suggests the ascending sun god, 
this resemblance is merely outward. Yet it may be very easy to 
transfer the one to the other, and thus commingle pagan and 
Christian ideas.' So, likewise, may the ram-bearing Mercury be 
mistaken for a figure of the Good Shepherd, because of a seeming 
lik 'ness, while all parallelisms in office or nature may be wanting 
(v. Figs. 47, 48). 

Careful distinction must be made between monuments which con- 
tain representations closely resembling each other in mere outward 
form while there is no likeness in thought, from those D lfler ence be. 
which agree in motive, and hence may have been trans- tweenoutward 
ferred from pagan associations to be used in Christian JSTn^Se- 
instruction. It is likewise important to discriminate new of 
between heathen inscriptions and symbols on monuments 0UR 
in situ from those that may be found on the walls of churches, on 
slabs which close the loculi in the catacombs, or on Heathen mate- 
marbles afterward used in the construction of church ***** ln cnrtet- 
furniture or of the tombs of eminent Christians. It is 
well known that in many instances the materials used in Christian 
structures were gathered from the ruins of ancient pagan temples 
and shrines. 9 Hence, by failure to erase the symbol or inscription, 

1 Respecting the reference of these figures to the category of symbol or orna- 
mentation there is wide difference of opinion among the archaeologists. 

* v. Piper: Op. cfc, Bd. i, s. 39. 

s This same commingling of diverse materials in noticed in buildings of the Middle 
Ages. Among many examples in the North may be mentioned the walls of the close 
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there seems at times an incoherent commingling of pagan and 
Christian elements. 

Millin 1 has given an account of a beautiful sarcophagus of Fla- 
vius Memorius, who lived under Maximian or Constantine. It was 
discovered at Aries, and is now in the museum of Marseilles. In 
this the appropriation of heathen art work to a Christian burial 
monument is evident. The work is of pagan origin; moreover, 
its high order of artistic excellence points to a very early date; 
yet the inscription, which was manifestly an after thought, is 
Christian in sentiment. Also Platner* has described a sarcoph- 
agus in the cloister of Santa Agnese in Rome. On either end 
is the favorite representation of Cupid and Psyche ; below, the 
Heathen sub- ocean is symbolized by the reed and the water urn, and 

t Ta^m o b il£ the earth h y the hom of P lentv - Above, in the middle 
ments. of the monument, is a bust in relief held by two cupids. 

This bust likeness is clearly a Christian work of later origin, and 
represents St. Agnes, whose remains this sarcophagus formerly 
preserved. 

This curious commingling of elements is also noticed in early 
Likewise in Christian churches. Sometimes the columns separating 
christian the main from the side naves are of different orders of 

Churches. architecture, of different diameters, and sometimes of 
different materials. Gathered from the decaying or forsaken 
heathen temples, these were incorporated into Christian edifices 
either on account of the poverty of the Church, or to indicate her 
greater triumph. The churches San Niccolo in Career*, Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, and Santa Maria in Cosmedin, at Rome, are 
instructive examples of this practice. Santa Maria in Trastevere, a 
three-naved church, has twenty-two granite columns of different 
heights and diameters, on whose capitals can still be seen sculptures 
of Jupiter, Juno, and other heathen deities. Santa Maria Cosmedin 
occupied the site of a temple which stood at the entrance of the 
Circus Maximus. Built into the walls are still preserved eight 
beautifully fluted columns of the Roman style, whose capitals can 
be seen in the loft above the vestibule. Eighteen columns Oi very 
ancient origin support the middle nave in the interior.' 

of Salisbury Cathedral, England, which contain many sculptured stones taken from 
other structures. Also in filling in window and door passages in the Cathedral of 
Winchester a like practice is noticed. 

1 Voyage dans k rnidi de la France, t iii, pp. 151-156 ; PI. lvi, figures. 2. 3. 4. 
quoted by Piper, Op. cit, i, s. 45. 

* Beshcreilning Horns, iii, 2, s. 450. Piper : Op. cil, i, 47- 

•Forster: Mittd-v. Unteritalien, ss. 264-73. 
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A like syncretism of pagan and Christian subjects is found on 
gems, and church furniture, as chairs, ambos, baptismal fonts, 
etc.' 

It was one purpose of the early apologists to trace the relations 
of the pagan religion to the Christian along the line prophecies and 
of prophecies and preparation. In their controversies preparation, 
with heathen opponents they repeatedly insisted that many of the 
elements of the popular mythology were only echoes of an original 
revelation ; that the beautiful myths to which the people clung so 
fondly were perversions of an earlier truth; that these often pointed 
to the time of deliverance which had now been consummated by 
their Lord Christ. It might not be unreasonable to expect that 
these agreements in motive might give rise to similar art repre- 
sentations. While some modern interpreters profess to see evi- 
dences of mythological import in works of Christian art where 
such likeness is very feeble,' there are, nevertheless, many monu- 
ments in which such parallelisms of use, or relation, or sentiment 
are clearly traceable. The translation of Elijah, as sculptured 
on a Christian sarcophagus of the fifth century, contains a heathen 
element in that the Jordan is represented as a river god. Translation of 
In this there is also a likeness to the pagan representa- Eitfab. 
tion of the sun god, Apollo, who leads in the day in his flaming 
chariot, while the ocean is symbolized by a river god, and the earth 
by the horn of plenty. Still more striking is the resemblance of 
Christ as the Good Shepherd and Mercury as the Ram-bearer 
(o. Figs. 47, 48). That the central idea is of Christian origin 
appears from the teaching of Christ himself, "I am The Good 
the Good Shepherd." Again he says, " When he hath ^^.^ 
found it (the lost sheep) he layeth it on his shoulders in* Mercury. 
rejoicing " (Luke xv, 5). But that the style of the art repre- 
sentation may have been suggested by the pagan subject is highly 
probable. It is not always easy to discriminate between the 
heathen and the Christian origin of monuments which bear this 
symbol. A scientific treatment demands that all monuments bear- 
ing this figure must not, for that reason, be reckoned of Christian 
origin. 

Again, both the gods and the heroes of paganism furnish types 
for Christian art, not on account of resemblance in nature, but of 

1 For interesting examples v. Texier and Pullan : Byzantine Arcliitecture, London, 
1864, especially the chapter "Pa^nn Temples Converted into Churches.'* 

• v. Piper: Op. ctfc, i, 88. 66-77, where an obscure parallel is traced between the 
representation of the fall by th« serpent, the apple, and our first parents, and the 
dragon watching the tree and fruit in the Garden of the Hesperides. 
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likeness in office. The introduction of Orpheus into Christian 
frescos furnishes an illustration (v. Fig. 27). Frequent refer- 
Orpheus and ence is made to this mythical hero in the apologetic 
au * t writings of the Christian fathers. With some he sug- 

gests Christ by contrariety rather than by likeness. Clement of 
Alexandria 1 claims that Orpheus and others of his class were arch- 
deceivers, who, under the pretence of teaching music and song, 
corrupted the manners of the people, and led them under the 
bondage of idolatry ; while Christ came to break the enslaving 
yoke which the demons have imposed upon the race. Christ 
alone has tamed man, the wildest beast ; the bird, the most incon- 
stant ; the reptile, the most treacherous ; the lion, the most pas- 
sionate; the swine, the most greedy of enjoyment; the wolf, the most 
rapacious ; and the stones and clods, the most insensate. He has 
awakened the seeds of holiness and virtue in those who believe on 
him, and through heavenly song has changed these wild beasts into 
civilized men. 

Eusebius* more usually speaks of Orpheus as a type of Christ, and 
sometimes as his forerunner. This view came from ascribing to this 
Orpheus a type mythical bard the authorship of the Orphic verses which 
of Christ. we re by many regarded as containing a heathen prophecy 

of the true Messiah. Again, he compares the influence of the Thracian 
singer to that of Christ. As Orpheus by the sweet strains of his 
lyre tamed the wild beasts of the forest, and even caused the trees 
to move, so has the all-harmonizing Word of God, when it became 
flesh, healed the wild passions of men through the medicine of 
heavenly doctrine. At times Orpheus is made the type of Christ 
Orpheus an by contrasting the different realms in which his power 
antetype. wa8 exercised, as when it is said that what Orpheus has 

wrought in the physical and irrational world has been completed 
by Christ in the spiritual, and what Orpheus did by sorcery was 
done by Christ through divine power and truth. 

Occasional references to the labors of Hercules are met in early 
Christian monuments. The parallelism seems to be drawn between 
the power of Hercules and that of Christ as deliv- 
erers of men from the thraldom of evil. Also Apollo 
and Jupiter find occasional mention in connection with Christ. 
Another curious example of the use of heathen subjects upon 

1 Cohort ad Gentes, c. i, avdpeg rtvks ovx avdpe^ etc. " Certain so-called men, not 
men, but deceivers, who under the pretext of music corrupted the life of the people," 
eta 

* Orat. de laud. Constan., c. 14. Orpheum quandam omnia bestiarum genera cantu 
deliniisse, etc 
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Christian sarcophagi is that of Ulysses and the Sirens. A slab 
(Fig. 3) found in the crypt of Santa Lucina seems entirely pagan 
in its subject with the exception of the involved inscrip- u lyases and 
tion at the left, which has been deciphered TYRANIO, "* 81reM - 
and is believed by some to be an obscured cross. This heathen fable 




Fig. 8.— Ulysses and the Sirens. From the crypt of Santa Lucina, Rome. 

is, nevertheless, alluded to by the early Christian writers, and is 
made to serve a happy purpose in the enforcement of Christian 
fidelity and self-denial. 1 

These references to the pagan mythology are only what might be 
regarded as antecedently probable from the intimate acquaintance of 
the Christian fathers with the pagan systems, and from the attempt 
to show that in each religion was an element of truth which the other 
should respect. More especially after Christianity became the state 
religion many admixtures of heathen and Christian motives are met. 
According to a law of spiritual life and growth, the cessation of 
persecution and opposition brought laxity of morals and a decay of 
pure faith. Multitudes of men and women now formally professed 
Christianity, while little change was effected in belief or life. The 
influence of classical literature, the contact with pagan Influences ^j. 
customs, and the appropriation of pagan symbols, now verse to purity 
gave little offence to these nominal Christians ; while. of doctrtne - 
the increasing splendor of the church ritual and the growing 
wealth of the clergy diverted the attention from the severity of 
discipline and the purity of doctrine. 

Thus was the prevalent thought modified by intercourse with the 
pagan world. Art standards were likewise changed. The mingling 
of heathen with Christian belief brought with it an easy acceptance 
of what was before regarded as dangerously contami- Influenoe 
nating. It cannot, however, be supposed that all monu- upon art rep- 
ments thus transferred from pagan to Christian uses re8entaUolL 
were known to be of a character to mislead. Their heathen origin 
and spirit may not have been understood, or they may have been 
used allegorically by the Christian teachers. 



1 Phflosophumena, vii, L Clement Alex. : Cohort, ad QtnL, a 12. 
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Many of the mythological subjects were only for purposes of 
decoration — as the heads of satyrs, tragic masks, etc. (Fig. 4). Of 
like import and design must we regard the occasional introduction of 
r~_ ^~j dolphins (Fig. 5), sea monsters, etc. It is 

/'S^jp^j^ "S. / not easy to discover in these any sym- 
f f/j&*\ f& \ bolical significance, and the attempts to 

so interpret them have usually involved 
violations of the true principles of sym- 
bolism. Where, however, the figure of 
Apollo, associated with the cross, ap- 
pears upon the coins of Constantine, 
some decora- we must regard Apollo as a 
uve or typical, symbol of Christ; or when 
the figure of Mars appears in connec- 
tion with the sacred monogram, it must 
be considered as an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the Saviour. 
Fig. 4.-A Christian sarcophagus A statue of Victory was set up in 
with tragic masks. the senate chamber by Augustus. Each 

senator on entering the hall offered to it wine and incense. 
This statue was the occasion of a most persistent struggle 
statue of vie between the defenders of the pagan religion and 
tor y« the Christian bishops. 1 The result was favorable to 

the Christian party. 8 Nevertheless, the figure of Victory is not 





Fig. 5.— From a Christian sarcophagus. Decorated with dolphins. 

infrequently associated on Christian monuments with the cross or 

with the sacred monogram. In a few instances it is 

n co ns. connec ted with a bust of Christ on ivory diptychs, and 

on coins during the Constantinian and post-Constantinian period. 

A fine example of this is found on a gold coin of Constantine the 

1 For a fuller statement, v. chap. viii. 

9 v. Ambrose: Epist. xviii. This is addressed to the Emperor Yaleutiuiau iu 
answer to the appeal of Sjmmachus. 
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Great, where Victory holds in her hands trophies and a palm 
branch, while the inscription, 

VICTORIA CONST ANTINI AUG., 
encloses a field in which appears the monogram of Christ. A 
bronze coin of Constantine bears a representation of the emperor 
holding in his right hand the labarum with the sacred monogram, 
while he is crowned by a Victory, and HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS 
is the inscription. 1 This syncretism is very strikingly exhibited on 
some coins of Constantius. In Fig. 6 the bust of the emperor 
is on the obverse, and on the re- 
verse his full length figure is seen 
on the ship of state, holding in 
one hand the standard on which is 
the ^, while upon the other hand 
perches the phenix, the symbol of 
rejuvenation of the government fut.g.— coinoroonstantius-showinffthemin- 
under Constantine and his sons. s" 11 * ' heathen and Christian emblems. 

This is further illustrated by the usual inscription FEL. TEMP. 
REPARATIO, and by a Victory who is guiding the state to its 
glorious destination. 

A century and a quarter later we find on a coin of Majorian the 
imperial ensign crowned with the cross (Fig. V) ; this is held by 
the emperor in one hand, while on the 
other perches the figure of Victory. 
He is here represented as treading the 
dragon under foot, a not unusual man- 
ner of indicating the triumph of the 
government over foes, and over the 
discordant elements of society. On the 
obverse is the bust of the emperor, and 
the shield is inscribed with the ^. On coins of the Graeco-Roman 
empire the figure of Victory appears associated with Christian 
symbols from the time of Constantine to that of Heraclius I. The 
same commingling of pagan and Christian elements likewise ap- 
pears on the coins of the Arian barbarian kings, on those of the 
Frankish, the West Gothic, and Longobard princes, and continued 
thus associated with Christian emblems until the ninth century. 

We might antecedently expect that mythological subjects of an 

amatory character would find little favor with the early Christians. 

The positive teachings of their religion, the perils often attending 

its profession, and the general disrepute in which its early adher- 

1 Piper: Op. cit., », s. 177. 




Fig. 7.— A coin of Majorian, 
century. 
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ents were held, gave a seriousness to life little favorable to the 
Lack of ama- cultivation of the more delicate sentiments. Moreover, 
tory repnsen- Venus and Amor stood as the personifications of a pas- 
tations. g j on wnose can k er was eating out the moral life of the 

Roman world. With that vice which was the peculiar besetment of 
the cos verts from paganism, and against which Paul speaks so 
strongly in his Corinthian letters, the Christian Church could make 
no compromise. The suggestions made by figures of Venus and 
Cupid were peculiarly repugnant. Hence early Christian poetry 
furnishes scarcely an example of a nuptial song, nor until a com- 
paratively late date do the monuments contain any reference to the 
erotic deities. They were but sparingly introduced, and in most 
instances the genuineness of the monuments upon which these 
figures appear has been gravely questioned. 

Scarcely less aversion was felt to Bacchic scenes. The higher sig- 
Paucity of nificance of the Bacchic myth is occasionally recognized 
Bacchicacenes. on sarcophagi of unquestioned Christian origin, but 
the paucity of these monuments plainly indicates the opinion of the 
Church respecting their influence. 

Somewhat different, however, was the feeling with regard to the 
myth of Amor and Psyche. In this was veiled a deep spiritual 
Amor and import. The fundamental thoughts were the wanderings 
Psyche. f the soul in this life as in a vale of death, its trial and 

purification, and the reunion of the spiritualized wanderer with 
eternal love in the life to come. The association of this heathen 




Ftff. 8.— Amor and Psyche. From Santa Domltllla. 

fable with scriptural scenes on burial monuments of acknowledged 
Christian origin 1 (Fig. 8) indicates a likeness of opinion of pagan- 

1 This scene has been variously interpreted by the archaeologists. Some claim 
that it is merely decorative, depicting a pleasing garden or autumn seen©. 
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ism and of Christianity with respect to the significance of proba- 
tion and the rewards of a future state. This is suggested in 
Fig. 9, which is from the fragment of a sarcophagus, in relief 
sculpture, found in the ceme- 
tery of San Calisto, and now 
preserved in the Lateran Mu- 
seum at Rome. Amor and 
Psyche are here in imme- 
diate association with the 
Good Shepherd. There can 
be little doubt but that the 
deeper significance of this 
myth is here intended ; pos- 
sibly there is the further sug- 
gestion that the sojourner 
here can be successful in his 
attempt at purification and 

restoration to the bosom of PjR . 9 ._ A mor and PHycbe with the Good Shepherd. 
Eternal Love only by the 8an caiiato, Rome, 

merit and the protection of the Good Shepherd, who, when he hath 
found the straying one, layeth it upon his shoulders and bringeth it 
back to the fold. 

In the severe criticisms to which the heathen systems were sub- 
jected by the early Christian fathers, comparisons are frequently 
instituted between the pagan teachings and the sacred Scriptures 
relative to the agencies that may be employed in the administration 
of the government of the world. Both pagans and Christians alike 
believed in a realm of supernatural intelligences by which human 
affairs are influenced. In the heathen system the inferior gods and 
genii held a place somewhat similar to that of the angelic Guardian 
hierarchy in the Christian scheme. As in classical mythol- awi*. 
ogy to each human being was assigned a particular genius, representa- 
tive partly of the ideal man and partly of the peculiar gifts and 
powers of the individual, so in the writings of the Christian 
fathers the doctrine of guardian angels was developed and taught. 
These points of contact in the two systems may furnish 
one reason for the commingling on Christian monuments 
of heathen genii with Scripture characters and scenes. The earlier 
view of the fathers that the heathen genii were evil spirits, mes- 
sengers of temptation to the human soul, was afterward modified, 
and the peculiar offence given by the representation of genii was so 
far diminished that from the fourth to the sixth centuries many 
examples of these, nude or draped, are seen upon the Christian burial 
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monuments (v. Fig. 10). Just how far these figures of genii 
were for purposes of mere ornament, or may have had a religious 
or dogmatic significance, has divided the opin- 
ions of the ablest archaeologists. 1 To draw the 
line between the genii monuments which plainly 
represent heathen ideas and those whereon the 
figures express the Christian belief in angels is 
not an easy task. 

Besides that of Orpheus, to which reference 
has already been made, other heathen myths 
were widely appropriated by the Christian 
fathers in the exposition of the Scriptures, and 
in the illustration of doctrine. Among these 
the phenix played an important role. The later 
version of this fable was most com- 
monly used by the Christian apol- 
ogist, and its representation is met with on Chris- 
tian monuments. Artemidorus says that when it 
is about to die the phenix comes from unknown 
parts to Egypt, and builds a funeral pile of 
frankincense and myrrh. From its ashes comes 
a worm, from which arises another phenix that 
then leaves Egypt to return to its unknown 
home. Thus in this fabled creature the two 
ideas of immortality and perpetual rejuvenation 
were united. On the coins and other monu- 
ments of the empire since the time of Hadrian 
this figure is the symbol of the returning golden 
age,* of the apotheosis and immortality of the 



35' 



The phenix. 
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1 Grousset: Etude sur THistoire des Sarcaphages dirttims, 
Paris, 1885, 8vo, has given a catalogue and description of 
one hundred and ninety-five Christian sarcophagi found in 
Rome outside of the collection in the Late ran Museum. 
On many of these is noticed the commingling of Christian 
and pagan motives. Indeed, in many instances the Christ- 
ian character of the sarcophagus is determined solely by its 
inscription, while the art and the decorations are in no way 
to be distinguished from the heathen sarcophagi of the 
same period. Vintage scenes, genii of the seasons, Cupids nude or draped, Hercules 
with lion's skin (No. 5), genii holding the inverted torch (the pagan symbol of death) 
etc., appear especially on those sarcophagi that are believed to belong to the third 
century. See also Matz und v. Duhu : Antike Bildwerke in Rom, and Garrucci : 
Storia deW Art crisUana. 
* v. Fig. 6. 
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rulers, and of the eternal duration of the Roman government. The 
fable had also found its way into Jewish literature. Occasionally 
the Christian fathers thereby illustrated the story of the creation, 
but usually it was quoted in defence of the peculiarly Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection. In the first century Clement of Rome 
uses this argument. It is also found in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, in Cyril of Jerusalem, and in Epiphanius. The Latin 
fathers were equally ready to use this fable. Tertullian argued 
from the lesser value of the phenix to the greater value of mankind; 
that if the former thus rises from its own ashes to a new and youth- 
ful vigor it cannot be unreasonable to expect that God will care 
for those whom he created in his own image. In like manner 
argued Ambrose, Augustine, and Rufinus. Ambrose quoted the 
rising of the phenix as analagous to the supernatural A symbol ot 
begetting of Christ without father, and Rufinus referred u»e resurrec- 
to the renewing of the phenix and its producing itself 
from itself as a sufficient answer to the heathen who ridiculed the 
story of the birth of Christ from a virgin. 1 

The artistic representation of this fable is sometimes met on the 
coins of Christian emperors and on other Christian monuments. 
It is associated with the palm-tree or the palm branch on sarcoph- 
agi plainly of Christian origin, in mural paintings, and in Church 
mosaics (Fig. 42) of later origin. In nearly all these examples the 
same ruling thought is recognised; namely, the resurrection from 
the dead and life beyond the grave. 1 

These few examples, chosen from a wide cycle, illustrate the 
intimate connection of heathen and Christian thought, and the 
corresponding influence upon Christian art as seen in surviving 
monuments. 

1 Ambrose: Psa. cxviii. aerm. 19, a 11. Rufinii9: Comment in Symb. Apost., all, 
quoted by Piper: Myth. <L chrisl Kunst, Bd. i, 3 455. 
* Milliter: Sinnbilder, etc., Heft, i, ss. 94-97. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SYMBOLISM OF CHRISTIAN AET. 

§ 1. General Principles, 

A symbol is the outward sign of a concept or idea. It is the 
visible, sensuous veil of that which is unseen and spiritual. 1 It is 

Definition use( * not * or * ts own 8a ^ e > but to b rm g to mind some- 

thing not sensuously present as though it were present. 
Originally it was more specially limited to the cycle of religious 
thought, and served for the illustration of divine-human relations.* 

All sensuous things to which a higher meaning, aside from the 
natural significance, is attributed, are symbols.* All religions are 
measurably symbolic in character. The expression of spiritual 
truths and abstract notions by analogous phenomena in the physical 
world has been common to all peoples and religions. To commu- 
nicate these conceptions to others, and fix them by the laws of 
association, it is necessary to give to them formal expression. 
Hence the successful teaching of the doctrines of a religion must in 
some sense involve symbolism. 4 

This was the favorite method employed by Christ to initiate the 
used by Christ disciples into the deeper mysteries of his kingdom.* 
and his ap<»- The writings of the apostles and of the early Christian 
tles * fathers abound in symbolic expressions which were de- 

signed to arrest the attention of those whom they addressed, and 
more powerfully to impress the lessons which they would teach. 
Also practised What was thus practised in language became likewise 
in art. common in art representation. To guard the heathen 

converts on the one hand against idolatry, and on the other against 

1 Bahr : Symbolik (Us mosaitchen Otdfus, Bd. i, 8. 1 5. 

* Creuzer: Symbolik u. Mythutogie, B<1. i, ss. 32-42. 

8 Dursch : Der symbtdischt Character der chvistlichen Religion, u. Kunst, 8. 8. 

4 Hence the use of the word symltol to express the formulated belief of a religious 
party. 

5 " His example was helpful in giving direction to the thought of the believers of 
the early centuries. To a great degree symbolism was found in the mysteries of all 
ancient religion?. It also supplied a secret password whereby communication 
became more free than otherwise were possible. The intellectual mysticism of that 
age also greatly contributed to the same eud." Roller : Les Catacombes de Rome, vol. 
i, p. 38. 
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the pernicious effects of the Docetic heresy, early Christian art be- 
took itself to symbolism, by whose aid the deeper truths and mn 
teries of the religion could be more effectually impressed upon the 
masses of the people. Thus in art as well as in language the 
symbol was the means of revealing the higher spiritual reality. 1 
Herein Christian art resembled the later Roman, which seldom 
represented objects literally, but employed visible forms to express 
abstract notions. * 

Since art symbols address the beholder in a language peculiar to 
themselves, the relation between the idea and its symbol symbols not 
must not be merely fortuitous or arbitrary, but must be arbitrary- 
such that the one suggests the other ; and while the connection 
may not be independently discoverable by all, it will be imme- 
diately recognised when explainad. The outward form must be 
developed from the inner spirit, whose expression and symbol 
it is.* 

Likewise the interpretation of art symbolism requires good 
judgment and caution, lest unworthy and misleading conclusions 
be accepted, and the symbolism of early Christian caution m 
art thus become a wild maze of contradiction and interpretation. 
absurdity. Its interpretation should not be arbitrary or whim- 
sical, nor should it become a stage for the display of baseless 
fancies. Symbols appeal to the sober reason rather than to 
the aesthetic feeling or to the imagination. Hence all the aids of 
history and of literature, as well as of art, must be brought to their 
correct interpretation. A single historical reference, contemporary 
with the symbol to be explained, is often of greater value than 
all the ingenious speculations of learned critics. Familiarity with 
the cycle of the thought of an age and with its tendencies and 

1 u Light becomes the symbol of intellectual clearness ; the murky and beclouded 
atmosphere, of a troubled spirit; water, of bodily purification and spiritual regener- 
ation ; the circle, or the serpent holding its tail in its mouth, of eternal duration ; the 
tree, as it puts forth its verdure, decays, and blooms again, of the changing seasons; 
the engendering bull and ram, of generative and creative power; the cow or the 
matron with many breasts, of the all-nourishing power of nature ; the butterfly, 
bursting forth from the entombed chrysalis, of the resurrection." v. Carriere : Die 
Kunst in ZusammenJiang mit der Culiurgeschichte, Bd. i, as. 70-72. 

• Kugler : Geschichte der Malerei. 

'Jacob: Die Kunst in Dienste der Kirche^ ss. 16, 17. v. Heinrich Otto: Kunst- 
archwylogie des deutschen MittelaUers, 4te Aufl., 186S, s. i, etc. " Art is the appro- 
priate representation of an idea in sensuous form. To completely represent Christian 
ideas under sensuous forms is absolutely unattainable: hence the symbolic character 
of all Christian art and the necessity of faith as a condition of its true understanding 
and interpretation." 
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spirit is needful for correctly interpreting its art symbolism. The 
work is greatly aided when a considerable number of references to 
the symbol can be found in the contemporary literature. It is, 
therefore, a canon of interpretation that the literary references 
be carefully considered. By comparing the works of Christian 
symbolism with each other, with those of the contemporary 
canons of in- heathen art, and both of these with the holy Scriptures, 
terpretation. the writings of the Christian fathers, and with the 
related inscriptions and literature of the times, most satisfactory 
results will be reached. Hence a second canon of interpretation is 
that the sense must be accepted which best accords with these 
results of comparative study. 1 

Happily, in many instances the coincidences are so numerous and 
important that the interpretation is clearly manifest ; in others 
it may be doubtful ; while in still others opinions of the significance 
of the symbol may be absolutely contradictory. For the interests 
of both art and religion, in these latter cases it is wise to suspend 
judgment until further discoveries, rather than to press doubtful 
monuments and interpretations into the service of any preconceived 
theory. 

Christian archaeologists may be divided into schools according to 
their opinions of the originality of early Christian art, and of the 
design of the various works which are found in the Christian cata- 
combs and elsewhere. 

One school holds that the art works of the catacombs were pre- 
pared under the direction of ecclesiastics for the purpose of incul- 
cating a definite system of Christian doctrine. They are, therefore, 
to be regarded as strictly of a symbolic character, whose signifi- 
cance was understood by the initiated of the Christian Church, but 
was veiled from profane eyes. According to this theory the clergy 
were the real artists, while they who executed the works were mere 
artisans who had no part in their origination. Even where the 
presence of purely decorative elements is undeniable, and these 
have plainly been derived from classic art, little inquiry is made 
respecting the probable influence of the heathen cycle of thought 
upon the Christian, but the symbolic and dogmatic character of 
these monuments is strenuously maintained. This class of writers 
is entirely consistent ; for if the purely symbolic character of the 
remains is conceded, their dogmatic purpose must follow, since it is 
hardly conceivable that the Christian artificers could have had the 
ability or the purpose to work out a consistent cycle of Christian 
symbolism. If, therefore, it is maintained that the origin of these 
1 Kraug: Roma Sotteiranea, ss. 200, 201. 
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works must be found in a desire to teach the doctrines of the 
Church to the initiated — that they were a sort of biblia pauperum — 
then must their symbolic character be conceded. 1 

The position of a second school is well defined by Hasenclever: 
"The art work found on and in Christian burial monuments is es- 
sentially decorative, not symbolic. But whatever of a symbolic char- 
acter is connected with them first originated from an association of 
figures which were already widely known and used with Christian 
ideas. These figures created the symbolism, but the purpose to use 
a symbolism did not originate the figures."* It is as unhistorical to 
sunder the connection of the symbolism of the early Christian burial 
monuments from that of the contemporary heathen monuments as 
to sunder the whole cycle of Christian art, the entire Christian 
civilization, and even the very origin of Christianity itself from 
its connection with the intellectual, Aesthetic, and moral develop- 
ment of the non-Christian world.* This principle, eminently just 
in itself, has, however, insensibly blinded the eyes of its defenders 
to certain historical facts, or, at least, has led them to underrate 
their value. There has resulted a general denial of the originality 
of Christian art works, and a depreciation of the biblical cycle 
of events as the source of much of the early Christian symbolism. 
This school has erred by its lacks, as has the former by its 
excesses. 

As in most other controverted questions, sound criticism sug- 
gests the happy via media. The more moderate school recognises 
the influence of contemporary heathen thought, and yet does not 
disregard the powerful influence of the biblical history, nor deny to 
the early Church a measure of symbolic art origination. 4 

1 To this school belong de Rossi and most of those who have made his Roma 
Sotterranea the source and foundation of their investigations. While a most admir- 
able scientific spirit has characterized the great master, de Rossi, others have pushed 
their theory to the wildest extremes, and have endeavored to use this symbolism 
not only for apologetic, but even partisan, purposes. This is conspicuous in the 
works of Garrucci, especially in his last and greatest work, Storia deW arte cristiaiux, 
Prato, 1873, et seq. 6 vols. See also Martigny : Dictionnaire des AniiquiUs dir&iennes, 
2d ed, Paris, 1877. 

' Der alkhristliche Qraberschmuck, Braunschweig, 1886, s. 260. 

* To this school belong Raoul-Rochette, Parker, and others. 

4 In this class of writers may be placed Piper, who has done so much to 
emphasize the influence of the classical mythology upon early Christian art, yet 
has given the Church due credit for symbolic origination. Also Victor Schultze, 
who has assailed the extreme claims of the first school, yet may not have been 
consistent in all his interpretations, belongs to this more moderate school. Roller 
has aimed at the same results, but is sometimes lacking in unity, and seems at times 
confused. 
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§2. Christ. 

No authentic portrait of Christ has been preserved to oar time. 
Whether such ever existed is a matter of serious question. 1 The 
No portrait of circumstances of his earthly ministry were entirely 
Chrtet extant, unfavorable to his portraiture. Neither the social 
rank of his family, the character of his first disciples, the re- 
ception which his doctrine met, nor the spirit of the religion 
which he founded, would warrant the presumption that any au- 
thentic likeness of Christ could ever have been produced. Indeed, 
all literal representation of its Founder seems to have been 
avoided by the Church of the first three centuries. His person, 
life, and office were concealed under symbols which were especially 
valued by those whom persecution and a common interest united by 
still firmer ties of friendship, and whose significance was understood 
only by the initiated. 

Among the earliest and most frequently recurring symbols is the 

_ lamb. It is found on mosaics, is associated with in- 

The lamb. .. ,., <■ • i • i i 

scnptions on burial monuments, and is chiseled on 

sarcophagi, or painted on walls of the catacombs. Both the char- 
acter and work of Christ are shadowed forth under this form. 
The mention of it is so frequent, both in Scripture and in the 
writings of the early Christian fathers, that there can be no doubt 
as to its reference and significance. Such passages as Isa. liii, 7 ; 
John i, 29 ; 1 Pet. i, 19 ; Rev. v, 6, 8, 12 ; Rev. xiii, 8, and many 
others are decisive. Moreover, the representation of the lamb in 
connection with the cross, with the A Q, or with the monogram of 
Christ, -& } further confirms these references. It is found upon sar- 
cophagi of marble, and in the mosaics which adorn the triumphal 
arches and apses of the ancient churches. Sometimes the lamb 
stands upon the summit of a hill from which issue four streams, 
at whose base a number of sheep are found. 1 This seems to have 
reference to Psa. ii, 6, and to Ezek. xliii, 12, where the king is 
in his holy hill, and where "upon the top of the mountain the 

1 The traditions of tho painting of portraits of the Saviour by St. Luke are of late 
origin, and wholly lack foundation. Evagrius of the sixth century, the last contin- 
uator of Eusebius's history, is the first who mentions the portrait of Christ which 
the Saviour is said to have sent to Abgnr, prince of Edessa. While the tradition is 
much older than the sixth century, it is entirely untrustworthy. The legend of St. 
Veronica is of still later origin. Also the statue of Christ, which was pet up at 
Caesarea Philippi, was described by Etisebius from a mero local tradition. Of no 
greater value is the description of Christ's personal appearance attributed to Len« 
tulus, a reputed contemporary of Pontius Pilate, in his letter to the Roman Senate. 

* v. Fig. 42. Iu the lower zone of this mosaic this scene is depicted. 
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whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy," or to Rev. 
vii, 1 7, where the " Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of water." 
The streams are usually interpreted as either the four rivers which 
flow from paradise, or as the four evangelists, and the sheep as 
the members of Christ's Church. This symbol, with a variety 
of accompaniments, continued in the Church until its further use 
was forbidden by the Trullan Council at Constantinople, A. D. 
692. The prohibition seems to have been occasioned by prohibited id 
the mystical, extravagant, and misleading role which the East. 
it then played. The Western Church, however, did not accept the 
decision, and the lamb continued to be used in ecclesiastical art 
until the reign of Charlemagne, and in connection with continued use 
the crucifix (as in the Agnus Dei) long remained an to tbe West " 
object of reverence in the Latin Church. 

Of frequent recurrence on Christian monuments, and of even 
deeper symbolic and dogmatic significance, is the fish. 
It is among the earliest art forms, and pertains to the 
period of church history which causes it to be among the most 
interesting and important objects in the whole range of Christian 
symbolism. It can be studied on monuments that bear the simple 
word 'l#0vc, and on those which have its pictorial representation. 
The interpretation of the symbol is determined by its age, its asso- 
ciations, and the testimony of the early fathers. De Rossi has di- 
vided the Christian inscriptions at Rome prior to the seventh century 
into two general classes, namely: 1. The subterranean, Two clas9es of 
which are the oldest. 2. Those which arc found in church christian in- 
burial places above the surface, especially in and near 8CIi P t,ons - 
basilicas. The latter class belongs for the most part to the post- 
Constantine period. At the time of Constantine the catacombs 
were generally used for Christian burial. Between the years A. D. 338 

and A. D. 364 two thirds of all interments were still ¥ „ # , «„ 

Interment In 

made in them. From A. D. 364 to A. D. 369 the num- the catacombs 

bers buried in the catacombs and elsewhere were about u Rome ■ 

equal. On account of the restoration of the catacombs by the zeal 

of Pope Damasus, from A. D. 370 to A. D. 371 burial therein again 

became almost universal. From A. D. 373 to A. D. 400 The lcnthus 

only about one third were there buried; while with the ppe-co^n- 

year A. D. 410 these places of interment ceased to be tine. 

used. Of the monuments found at Rome, which bear this symbol, | 

very few (probably none at all) belong to the second class, and, j 

therefore, cannot be regarded as of a later origin than the beginning 

of the fifth century. The symbolical Ichthus is associated with none 
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of the hundreds of inscriptions found upon the extra-catacombal 
monuments in and near the basilicas of Rome. 1 

From the great difference in the number 9 of monuments bearing 
an exact date before and after the time of Constantine, from the 
form of the letters, and from the character of the associated inscrip- , 

De Rossi's tions and paintings, de Rossi concludes that most of the I 

conclusion. JcJi t h us monuments belong to a time either before or dur- 
ing the reign of this emperor. The figure is met on monuments of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, but it had then lost the dogmatic sig- | 

nificance which was attached to it during the third and fourth ! 

centuries, and is used rather for ornamental than symbolical pur- 
poses. From a variety of considerations it is believed that its 
peculiar and general use fell in the period when the persecuted | 

Church was compelled to express its faith under forms and symbols 
which were unmeaning to their enemies, yet were well understood 
by the initiated who were participants in the holy sacraments. 

But what truth is conveyed under this strange symbol? The 
its stoma- discovery by de Rossi, in 1865, of anew part of the 
cance. cemetery of Santa Domitilla at Rome was further con- 

firmatory of the opinion before held by many archaeologists. 
Through a vestibule of severest classic style the visitor passes along 
a broad entrance, somewhat inclined, from which small chambers 
and side passages extend to the right and left. The ceilings con- 
tain paintings which, from their simplicity and naturalness, point to 
an origin prior to the time of Roman art decadence. De Rossi has 
cemetery of not hesitated to place the frescos of this part of the 
Domitiiia. cemetery in the time of Domitilla, that is, at the close 
of the first century, or, at latest, in the first part of the second. 
On the walls of this portion of the catacomb are found the mutilated 
remains of a fresco, represented by Fig. 11, to which careful atten- 
tion should be directed. We notice two persons sitting upon a 
The important couch ; before them is a table of the ordinary Roman 
fresco. type, upon which lie three loaves of bread and a fish. 

A person, apparently a servant, is standing near by. The repre- 
sentation plainly suggests to every one a meal. It corresponds 
quite closely with similar scenes depicted on the graves of heathen 

1 The seeming exceptions to this statement appear to have belonged originally to 
the catacombs, and to have been removed to churches for purposes of ornament or 
on account of their peculiar sanctity. 

* Of the pre-Constantine period only about thirty dated inscriptions from Rome 
have been preserved, while of the post-Constantine prior to the seventh century 
more than thirteen hundred survive. But none of the inscriptions after the fourth 
century bear the symbol of the fish. 
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families. But the fish is not of frequent occurrence on non- 
Christian burial monuments. In such cases it is the symbol of 
extreme luxury which came to be associated only with royalty or 
the favored few. The conclusion reached is that the two sitting 
figures represent two persons who were buried in this catacomb, and 

■A, 




Fig. 11.— Supposed eucbarlstic scene. Fresco from the oldest part of Santa Domitllla, Rome. 



that before us is a scene from their every-day life. The fish on the 
burial monuments of the Christians cannot comport with the idea 
of luxury ; hence, we must interpret it in accordance with the 
opinion which the Christian fathers had long entertained, namely, 
that this must be the symbol of Christ. 'Irjaovg Xpiardg Qeov Tldg 
lurrfjp is the confession of faith whose initial letters form this word 
which is so frequently met, and whose pictorial representation is 
seen in the case before us. The meal here celebrated must be 
regarded as having a eucharistic significance ; the table The conclusion 
of the householder becomes the table of the Lord, and reached, 
the proper priestly character of each private Christian is here 
asserted. Herein is fulfilled the prophecy (Isa. lxi, 6) of the old 
dispensation, as it was witnessed and affirmed by the apostles of the 
new 1 (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9). The growth of the literature suggests a like 

1 Only by carefully distinguishing the God of the priesthood from the God of 
prophecy, in ancient Judaism; and by clearly discriminating between Christianity 
as it was founded by Jesus and is contained in the New Testament, 
from the Church of the times of Tertullian and Cyprian, can the full 
force of this argument be felt. In the new kingdom of heaven sacer- 
dotalism was absolutely ignored by Jesus and by his apostle*. It is 
as little recognised by the apostolic fathers. Justin Martyr, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp. Till the beginning of the third century Christianity corresponded both 
in idea and spirit to the Judaism of prophecy — the entire sanctified people consti- 
tuting a holy priesthood unto God. After the beginning of the third century the 
idea and form of sacerdotal Judaism which afterward characterized the Latin Church 
were revived. 
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Christiani- 
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result. Prior to the fourth century this explanation of the symbol 
The literary is infrequent, and then is mentioned in very obscure 
confirmation. termg . but towar( i the end of the fourth and at 
the beginning of the fifth century many undoubted references 
to it are met in the writings of the Christian fathers. 1 These 
remove all doubt of the interpretation and dogmatic significance of 
the symbol. The 'IX6TS is plainly Christ. No other explanation 
is suggested by these writers. It is met in the eighth book of 
the Sibylline oracles (ver. 217-250). The unknown author of 
The sibylline this remarkable acrostic has by some been assigned 
prophecy. t0 ^ e en( j f t h e ge cond century or to the beginning 

of the third.* It has been conjectured that he derived the 
sentiment of the prophecy, as well as the suggestion of its 
acrostic form, from the creed then accepted, and from the initial 
letters of this 'IX6T2 which was in common use by the perse- 
cuted Church.* This article of faith, so fundamental and yet 
so much a subject of derision and stumbling on the part of the 
heathen world, was concealed under a 
word whose pictorial representation after- 
ward played an important role in the sym- 
bolism of the Church. Whenever this 
word or the figure of the fish should be 
seen, whether rudely scratched in the 

fresh mortar upon the stones that closed ***• »-Tbe flsn associated with 
., . * , i other Christian symbols. From an 

the graves in the catacombs, or more early Christian sarcophairas. 

elaborately chiseled in figure in connec- 
tion with other symbols and inscriptions (v. Fig. 12), 4 or engraved 
upon gems in signet rings, or for purposes of ornament, in all alike 
was recognised this precious doctrine of their faith : 
I, f l7jaovg f Jesus ; X, XpiOTog, Christ ; 6, Seov, of God ; 
T, f Ttdc, Son ; Zojttjp, Saviour — Jesus Christ, Son op God 
Saviour. 

1 Becker : Die DarsieUung Jesu Christi unter dem BUde des Fisclies. Breslau, 
1866. Pitra: Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. iii, under the article 'l#0rc, where 
very full references to the Christian fathers are given. 

* This collection of writings evidently contains an admixture of Jewish, pagan, 
and Christian thought. The subjects referred to, as the golden age. the future for- 
tunes of the imperial city, the coming of a Saviour, etc., show a diverse authorship. 
For literature of the subject v. Schiirer : Die neuetest. Ztitgeschiclde, s. 513. 

8 Becker: Op. cit, s. 14. 

4 v. Becker: Op. cit., No. 71, ss. 62-64. While the inscription on the monument 
points to a heathen origin, Becker and de Rossi have shown that it belongs to the 
highest Christian antiquity. The association of the fish with other symbols of man- 
ifestly Christian diameter go far to fix its reference and signification. 
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Other mural paintings from the catacombs at Rome and elsewhere 
confirm the correctness of this interpretation. Some of them bear 
unmistakable evidence of the eucharistic character of the feast, in 
which the fish is the central figure. 1 

Among the most instructive is the series of frescos from the 
Catacomb of San Calisto — that portion called the " Chamber of the 
Sacraments " (Fig. 13). On the left of the central scene "we see 




Fig. 18.— Fresco from tbe "Chamber of the Sacramento," San Calisto. Suggesting toe encha- 

rtotic meal. 

the three-legged table having on it bread and fish, with a woman 
standing on one side of it in the attitude of prayer ; and a man 
on the other, clad only in the pallium, extending his hands, 
and especially his right hand, toward the table in such a way as to 
force upon every Christian intelligence the idea of the act of 
consecration." * In the central group are seen seven men sitting at 
a table with bread and fish, and before them are eight baskets of 
loaves. To the right is the representation of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
while on the extreme right and left of the picture are fossores with 
arm extended, and the pickaxe in usual form resting uj:on the 
shoulder. Some have suggested that the figure at the left, with 
hands extended in prayer, symbolizes the Church, which is repre- 
sented as the Bride of Christ (Eph. v, 24; Rev. xxi, 2 and 9) ; but 
it is better to regard it as one who is giving thanks in the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist. 



1 de Rossi: Roma Sottetranea, vol. ii, Tnv. xv, No. 2; Tar. xvi, No. 1 ; Tav. xviii, 
No. 5. Becker: Darstellung, etc., sx. 101, 103, 110, 116, etc Northcote snd 
Brownlow: Plates 16 and 17; also vol. ii, pp. 71, sq. Kraus: Roma Sotterranea, 
Taf. viii. Roller: Cataoombtt de Rome, vol. i, chap. 19. 

• Northcote and Brownlow : Op. ett, vol. ii, p. 86. 
6 
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Fig. 14 represents a very remarkable fresco from a Christian cat- 
acomb discovered in Alexandria, Egypt. 
'j^i It is found directly over the altar in one 

of the chapels, and has been referred to 
the first half of the fourth centuiy. The 
details of this mutilated fresco merit care- 
ful study, both on account of its location 
and the interpretation which accompanies 
it. 1 In the middle is Christ, whose head 
is encircled with the nimbus, and whose 
I name is clearly indicated by the letters 
j IC, XC. Peter, nErPOC is on his right, 
! and Andrew, ANAPEAC, on his left, 
J bearing a plate with two fishes. Baskets 
Irj&ftT^ 5 containing loaves are on the ground on 
n either side. Further toward the right of 
! Christ appear the legends (TA) IIAIAIA, 
\ servants, and HAFIA MAPIA, Holy Mary. 
f The mutilated condition of the fresco in 
| this part gives uncertainty to the inter- 
| pretation, but it has been suggested that 
] it may represent the first miracle, at the 
marriage in Cana. At the extreme left 
of our Lord persons seem to be seated at 
j a meal, while above is the significant le- 
| gend, TAC EYAOHAC TOY XY EC9I- 
! ONTEC— " Eating the benedictions of 
j Christ." 

j In 1 Cor. x, 16, the same word, evXoyiag, 

; is used by Paul in speaking of the com- 

| munion of the body and blood of Christ. 

! "The cup of blessing (evAoy/ac), which 

we bless, is it not the communion of the 

b blood of Christ ? " Compare also Matt. 

' xvi, 36, where the word used to describe 

the giving of thanks in the multiplication 

of loaves, ev \apiOT7Joas, is the same as that 

used in Matt, xxvi, 27, to consecrate the 

wine of the holy sacrament ; while in 

Matt, xxvi, 26, a derivative from the same 






1 v. We«cher and de Rossi : in BuUett. di Arch, 
crist 18G5, pp. 57 aq., 73 sq. 
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word found in the legend of this fresco is used to consecrate the 
bread. "And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed 
(tyXoyrjoag) it," etc. The word used in Mark vi, 41, to bless the 
loaves and fishes is found in Mark xiv, 22, to describe the con- 
secration of the bread in the eucharist. From such comparisons 
of Scripture, and from the teachings of the Christian fathers, 
especially of St. Cyril of Alexandria, the conclusion seems almost 
inevitable that in this fresco the eucharistic meal is represented, 
and that the true 'Ixfivq is Christ, upon whom the soul feeds by 
faith. 1 

That the cross was widely known in pre-Christian times has 
been most clearly shown by independent investigators.* The cross and 
It is met in a variety of forms' on both continents, crocffl*- 
through wide extents of territory and reaching through long periods 
of time. The interpretations of this symbol have been p^^^Hon 
almost numberless. Indeed, its origin and significance 
are often matters of question. But the Christian cross can have no 
doubtful import. It was ever the emblem of blessing through 
suffering and sacrifice, or of a triumphing faith, and the Church 
has cherished it as among her most precious and suggestive 
symbols. For this she had the warrant and sanction of the sacred 
Scriptures. It was the magic form that played an important role 
in the exegesis of the Christian fathers. 4 To them this jLmong tne 
sacred symbol appeared in all nature, in the great Christian 
circles of the heavens, in the flying bird, in the ship rattoere - 
speeding under full sail, in the arms outstretched in prayer, in the 

1 t>. Kraus: Roma Sotterranea, ss. 216, 217. Important confirmatory evidence is 
supplied by the inscriptions, notably the ichthus inscription of A utnn, France. This 
has occasioned an extended literature, v. Le Blant: Inscript. chrit. de la GavJL 
torn, i ; for literature v. Pitra's Spicilegium Solesm.j vol. i. 

* v. Stockbauer, Inman, Zockler, Haslam, Lipsitis, Zestermann, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for 1810, etc. The literature is very extensive. 

* Speaking of a temple in Lorillard City, Central America, M. Dessire* Charnay says : 
" The roof of the edifice is slightly oblique, as in the buildings of Palenque. There 
is a grand frieze, richly decorated, the ornamentation consisting of large humnn 
figures, these accompanied with arabesques or hieroglyphs. The temple had then 
five portals, with lintels and jambs of sculptured stone. Here we find bas-reliefs of 
remarkable beauty, and I have made casts of one of them, which exhibits two human 
figures of the Palenque type, each holding in Hie hand a regidar Latin cross with 
flowered arms. 11 v. North American Review, No. 308. 

4 However extravagant and even puerile in the light of modern criticism may ap- 
pear the exegesis of some of the Christian fathers, it must not be forgotten that their 
work was inspired by a deep, pervading love of the crucified One, and by a desire to 
enter into the mysteries of his expiatory sufferings, v. Zockler : Das Kreutz ChrisU, 
8. 134. 
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branches of trees, and in a multitude of forms in the vegetable and 
animal world. The demons could not withstand its power, the 
followers of the crucified One were safe under its protection. 1 

In the pre-Constantine period the sign of the cross seems to have 
been in quite general recognition by private Christians. Tertullian's 
well-known words clearly show this. " Wherever we go, or what- 
sign of toe ever we attempt, in all coming in or going out, at 
cross. putting on our shoes, at the baths, at table, at the time 

of candle lighting, at bed-time, in sitting down to rest ; whatever 
conversation employs us, we press the forehead with the sign of the 
cross." * Doubtless there is noticed on the part of the disciples of 
the crucified One a desire to conceal this symbol, which in the 
minds of the heathen was associated with every thing humiliating 
and disgraceful In the earlier inscriptions and monuments, there- 
fore, it is generally associated with the monogram of Christ. In 
such cases it symbolized the person of Christ, all that he was in him- 
self, and all that he had done for the world. There is, however, 
early noticed an attempt to use the cross independently of the 
■J? monogram. In such case it often appears under a form well 
known to other than Christian peoples, namely, the so-called stocu- 
Hka (v. Fig. 15, lower form), many examples of which are found 
Pre-constan- on monuments very widely separated in time and place. 
tine cross. While their chronology is somewhat uncertain, it seems 
that under this somewhat obscure form the Christians of the pre- 
Constantine period chiefly represented the death and ex- 
piatory work of the Saviour.* But the claim that there- 
fore this doctrine was derived from the Indian religions 
lacks firm support. Much confusion of thought has ob- 
tained, and much misleading assertion has been indulged 
by writers who would deny to Christianity all originality, 
and would trace its leading doctrines to the Indian or 
its doctrine Magian systems. While an eminently Budd- J^ •JJJJ 
not of Indian histic symbol, even the swastika seems to otber cnrist- 
or,ffiI1, have lacked s^credness, and had little sug- lan «y mt »ta. 

gestion of religious doctrine. 4 To regard the symbolism of these 

» Prudentius : Cafhemerinor—Hymnus ante aomnum. " Crux pellit orane crimen/ 1 
etc. 

* Be corona Militis, iii. "Ad omnen progressum atque promotum," etc. 

3 This is a question on which the archaeologists are still dividod. Some claim that 
the opinion that any form of the cross was used by the Christian Church prior to 
the introduction of the jf£ lacks substantial foundation. 

* E. Thomas : Ancient Indian Weights, p. 58. 4t Panini described it as a mark of 
cattle." 
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religions as the suggestive source of the symbols found on Christian 
monuments of the West, from the second to the eighth century, is 
shown to be entirely unwarranted as the Indian paleography and 
inscriptions are more carefully studied. The Indian inscriptions are 
found to be of no high antiquity, 1 and are, therefore, of little avail 
in a question of this nature. Rather the indebtedness of Buddhism 
to Christianity for the doctrine of a genuine Trinity seems now to 
be established beyond reasonable question, 1 while the claims of the 
priority and great antiquity of the Zoroastrian or Maydyasan tenets, 
resembling the Christian teachings, have been proved to lack firm 
foundation. 8 

The monogram of the name of Christ appears f re- Tbe monogram 
quently upon early Christian remains. It is found upon ot Cnrtot - 
burial monuments, ancient lamps, glass vessels, gems, and coins 

1 " There is not, bowever, a South Indian inscription which can be accepted as 
genuine with a date before the fifth century of the Christian era, though one or two 
(without dates) exist which may be safely attributed to the fourth century A. D." 
A. G. Burnell : Elements of South Indian Paleography fromthe Fourth to the Seventeenth 
Century A. D. f 2d ed., London, 1878, p. 12. 

• "We have been entertained occasionally by being told how our Christian 
religion owes such and such of its leading elements of faith to Buddhist, Brahman- 
ical, or Zoroastrian teachings, but the progress of knowledge now enables us to turn 
the tables, and to prove that our antagonists were the real borrowers. The Bud- 
dhists have been credited with priority over our conception of the Trinity, but the 
earliest documents of their creed, dating in 250 B. C, or nearly three centuries after 
Nirvana of Buddha, neither suggest nor foreshadow any such combination ; though 
we can well conceive how easily their missionaries may have caught the infection of 
the Aryan devotion to threes. . . . The Brahmans, in their turn, as has lately been dis- 
covered, appropriated without limit or scruple, but of course without acknowledg- 
ment, the ideas and the very expressions contained in the New Testament. . . . Some 
suspicion might possibly have been thrown upon the originality of our received 
versions; but the question of derivation has been comprehensively examined and 
determined in our favor by Dr. F. Lorinser, whose verdict had already been facilitated 
by the researches of other eminent Orientalists. Burnell: Op. cit., pp. 27, 28. 
. . . We can no longer doubt, therefore, the possibility of the hypothesis that the 
composer of the Bhagovad-Gita . . . used Christian ideas and expressions, and 
transferred sayings of Christ, related in the Gospels, to Krishmi." — Indian Antiquary. 
October, 1873. See also among others, Loriuser: Bhayovad-Gitd, Breslau, 1869, 
Weber: Indisehe Studien,i, s. 400. Lassen: Indisehe Alterthwnskunde, i, 623; iii, 
39S. Wheeler: History of India, i, 407. Kuenen: Hihbtrt Lectures, 1882, pp. 
223-236. 

* Among others who have established this statement may be mentioned Wester- 
gaard, Breal, and Oppert The indebtedness of the East to the Greeks for astro- 
nomical principles has been shown by Biot : Journal das Savants, April, 1859; 
and Holtzman : Ueber den Vrsprung des indisclien Thierfneises. 

The earnest comparative studies of the Indian scholars are yielding rich results, 
and correcting many errors into which some earlier writers have fallen. 
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The form of this monogram is various — sometimes very 
simple, at other times richly adorned with 
wreaths, palm branches, and gems (v. Fig. 17). 
It is not well settled at what time it first ap- 
pears, but it seems probable that it was used 
before its adoption by Constantine I. as a sign 
of ADtbemiua, a.d. 467. upon the shields and standards of his army. 1 

While the genuineness of some monuments cited in confirmation of 
this opinion may be questioned, still little doubt can 
reasonably be entertained respecting its use during the 
third century. Fig. 18 represents the earliest known 




Fig. 16.— Monogram on coin 





X 



Fig. 18.— Monogram of Christ on an aroosoHum of San Galteto, Rome. 

example in the Catacomb of San Calisto. This mono- 
gram has been most noted from the fact that it largely 
displaced the eagle on the standards of Rome (v. Figs. 
6 and 7). Like many other events in the life and reign 
of Constantine the Great, the cause and circumstances 
of its adoption are variously explained. Whether through 
a miraculous appearance of Christ, or a dream, or a vision 
near sunset, or through some other means,* the fact of 



<H-f 

"! ! v. Ludwig Jeep : Zur Geschichte Constantins des Grossen. 

pSnff 9 Among the defenders of the miraculous appearance of Christ to 

* Constantine are the older historians, and Guericke, Dollinger, Alzog, 

\S m and J. H. Newman, among modern writers. For an optical illusion 

'f\ or natural phenomenon, with which may have been connected a 

+ prophetic dream, argue August!, Schroeckh, Mosheim, Neander, 
Gieseler, Niedner, Schaff, Stanley, Heinichen, Koelling, Mozley, and 
others. Arnold. Thomasius, Lardner, Gibbon, Waddington, and 
others regard it either as a fable or a pious fraud. This last view seems to be 
the least consistent with the authorities, with the character of Constantine, and 
with the events concededly flowing from this circumstance. 
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the choice of this symbol cannot be doubted, since from this time it 
plays a most important part on the coins of the empire, and on the 
monuments of the Church. 

It has been universally conceded that these are the initial letters 
of the name of Christ, 1 and that the monogram is prima facie 
evidence of the Christian character of the monuments on which 
it appears. Other meanings must be shown by positive proof. 
There is no sufficient evidence that the Christians derived this 
from the crux an&ata whicli was quite common among the 
Egyptians. 

After the wide use of the ^j? upon the shields and standards 

of the army and upon the coins of the empire, the Church 

attached to it a new and deeper significance. Hence- It8 later g^. 

forth the conquering, all-prevailing Name was prom- Seance- 

inent in their thought. Fig. 19 shows the •& associated with 

palm branches and the celebrated 

motto, IN SIGNO. The transition from 
... # 

the thought of humiliation and suffer- 
ing to that of authority and power 
was but natural. The art of tli3 
Church reveals this change. The mon- 
ogram appears surrounded with gar- 
lands (Fig. 20), and in place of honor J* %?»ZE2?JZZ 
and dominion. Now is noticed the be- legend, in signo. 
ginning of that opinion respecting the person and office of Christ 
which afterward clothed him with the attributes 
of the severe and awe-inspiring Judge, and later 
furnished the conditions of the rapid growth of 
Mariolatiy. 

The tradition of the finding of the true cross by 

Fig. so.— The Helena, the mother of Constantine, rests _ . . . 
monogram of ' . . , . . '* The Ie * end of 

Christ encircled on even l e8S secure foundation than the finding the 

by a wreath. vision of the cross by the emperor himself. true crow * 
While, however, the acceptance of the 4? symbol by the em- 
pire was comparatively harmless, and even contributed to exalt the 
name and office of the Saviour, without danger of idolatry, the 
traditional discovery of the cross by Helena proved the occasion of 
most hurtful superstitions which fostered the worship of relics 
and suggested the religious pilgrimages of the following centuries. 
The relation of these pilgrimages to the Crusades has often been 
traced by historians. 

1 The upright j£ is tbe oldest and most frequently recurring form of this 
monogram. 
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The Tau or patibulary (sometimes called Egyptian) cross is 
TheTauorpa- found in the catacomb of San Calisto, at Rome, prob- 
tibuiary cross, ably as early as the third century. 1 In such cases it 
is not easy to discover the primary reference. By some it is 
regarded as chiefly representative of the idea prevalent among 
the Egyptians, namely, the source of life, and 
of hope of the world to come; to others (Did- 
ron, et al.) 9 it seems to connect with events of 
the Hebrew history, as the sacrifice of Isaac, 
and the brazen serpent in the wilderness — 
thus becoming an Old Testament type; while 
still others insist that it is the deliberately 
chosen symbol of the person and propitiatory 
work of Christ.* Sometimes this form of the 
Fjff.2i. — a jeweled cross cross is met in the mosaics, richly jeweled, 
from Ravenna. having the firmament, thickly strewn with 

stars, for a background, as in Fig. 21, which is from SS. Nazario e 
Ceiso, Ravenna. 

Alone, as well as frequently associated with the monogram of Christ 
A Q monu- an( i other Christian symbols, the A 12 symbol appears in 
menta. Italy from about the middle of the fourth century, and in 

Gaul, in connection with dated inscriptions, from A. D. 377 to A. D. 
547.* This manifestly refers to Rev. i, 8, "I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is and which was 
and which is to come, the Almighty." By comparing Isa. xli v, 6, with 
Rev. i, 17, 28, also xxii, 13, it appears that these letters' refer to One 
who, being of like essence with God, stands at the beginning as at 
the end of all being, who rules all development, who is the centre 
and goal of human history, and who is Lord of the Church. While 
Jesus Christ is " the same yesterday, to-day, and forever " (Heb. 
xiii, 8), he also becomes the significant force in the beginning of 
the creation, and in the final consummation of the divine purposes. 
The monuments upon which these letters appear are quite numer- 
ous; from their associations they aid in the interpretation of symbols 
that were otherwise obscure, Connected with the monogram en- 

1 v. de Rossi : Builett. Arch, crist., 1863. 

9 The cross and the ttah are found on early Christian monuments in Scotland. 
From its peculiar association*, the latter is believed to have been an object of wor- 
ship, v. Forbes Leslie: The Early Races of Scotland and if teir Monuments. Edinburgh 
2 vols., 1876. 

8 At Rome from A. D. 3:>5 or 360 to 509; in Gaul from A. D. 377 to 547. Do 
Rossi: Inter, chruft. Norn.. Nos. 127, 143, 491. Boeckh : Inscr. Cor. Grcec., Nos. 
412, 55. LeBlant: Manuel cT Ejriyi: chret., p. 29. 
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closed in a circle (Fig. 22), the A Q suggests the eternity of the 

person thus symbolized. When associated with the 

J£< within the equilateral triangle (Fig. 23), it 

awakens in some the thought of the Trinity. When 

found on burial monuments with the Constantinian 

monogram, the doves, and the olive branches (Fig. 

24), the victory and present fruition of the departed with monogram in 

through Him who is the beginning and the end, the clrcl6 " 

resurrection and the life, are significantly suggested. 1 The pre- 

V ^ sumption is strong that all monuments on which it is 

\ | P / found are of Christian origin, and the reference to 

\j[ / the person and nature of Christ is unquestioned. 

V^ The Church was not slow to adopt the beautiful 

Fig. «.— Mon- . , „ . _,, . ,„ r , 

ognm and a Q symbol of the vine. This was so manifestly 

in triangle. sanctioned by the words of Christ himself 

(1 John xv, 18) that the most iconoclastic spirit could take no 
offence at its use. The lessons which 
it conveyed were so vital and precious 
that its place among the wall deco- 
rations of the oldest catacombs at 
Rome seems eminently fitting. To 
distinguish the symbolic from the 
merely decorative use is not always Fig. 84.— a 8 with doves and mono- 
easy; yet that the early Christians re- gnUL ^>^ a burial monument, 
garded the vigorous vine, whose branches were laden with luscious 
fruit, as symbolic of the Saviour and of the disciples who abide in 
him cannot once be doubted." 

Nor should too much stress be laid upon the fact that very similar 
scenes are depicted upon heathen monuments, where TMg gymD0l 
the manifest reference is to Bacchus and his worship, need not nave 
This similarity of representation cannot safely be re- beenborrowed - 
garded as proof that a like truth was designed to be thus symbol- 
ized ; much less can the derivation of the Christian symbol from 
the pagan mythology be hence inferred. So common was it among 
ancient peoples to represent life, joy, and abundance under the 
symbol of the vine and its products that each may reasonably be 

1 A class of archaeologists denies all symbolical character to the circle, the triangle, 
the doves, and the olive branches in this class of monuments, and regards them as 
simply decorative. While this view teems at times the most natural and just, in 
some instances it is difficult to harmonize it with all the attendant conditions. 

* For illustrations, see Figures 1, 2. which are chiefly decorative, yet whose 
association with numerous religious subjects might also suggest a symbolic 
character. 
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regarded as an independent origination, and its teaching distinc- 
tive. 1 

The beautiful symbol of the Good Shepherd is among the earliest 
The Good and most frequent of the entire Christian cycle. Like 
shepherd. tne vme> j t na( j t k e sanction of Christ himself (John x, 
11, 19), and was, therefore, the source of little apprehension to the 
Christian fathers in their efforts to guard the early Church against 
the idolatrous tendencies of much of the heathen plastic art. 

The opinion held by some archaeologists, that Christianity had 
no creative art power, but borrowed every thing from the heathen 
world, 8 would regard this symbol as immediately suggested by like 
representations on pagan monuments. That the ram-bearing Mer- 
cury 3 has some general resemblance to the Good Shepherd of the 
Christian cycle has often been remarked. Also a satyr bearing a 
goat or sheep upon his shoulders suggests a similar office work. 
The frescos of Herculaneum, and some burial monuments, clearly of 
heathen origin, in which the seasons are depicted, contain like rep- 
resentations. Nor need this be regarded as at all surprising when 
Heathen coun- it is remembered what a prominent place the sheep and 
terpart. the shepherd held in the thought of ancient peoples. 

To each the shepherd's care for the flock would be the most readily 
suggested symbol of tenderest solicitude and secure protection. 
The Hebrew Scriptures abound in references to the shepherd and 
his flock (Psa. xxiii ; Isa. xl; Jer. xxiii; Ezek. xxxiv, et aL). To a 
pastoral people, acquainted with the dangers incident to this mode 
common to an- of life, the thought of the shepherd, to guide and defend, 
dent peoples, must have been among the most natural and precious. 
While, therefore, it is true that very similar representations of 
the relation of the shepherd to the sheep are common to both 

'Some writers on comparative religion and comparative mythology would erro- " 
neously teach that because of great similarity in the beliefs or my tl is of two different 
peoples, therefore the one must be a derivation from the other, or both must root in 
some more ancient belief; whereas, each may be entirely independent of the other, 
and may be indicative of a like stage of spiritual or religions development. "I 
hardly suppose that the most ardent hunters after histories which tell of the loves of 
the sun and the dawn would maintain that it was from the observation of the sun 
and the dawn that mankind first gained its idea of two lovers." Keary: Outlines of 
Primitive Belief, Preface, x. 

* Very emphatically, Raoul-Rochette : Discours sur les types imilatifs qui constituent 
Vart du Christianisme. Paris, 1834. Tableau des Catacmnbes. Paris, 1837. Trois 
Memoirs sur les antiquites chretiennes. Paris, 1839. 

8 The epithet, Kiiophorus, was applied to Hermes from his driving away a pesti- 
lence from the town of Tiinagru. in Bteotia, by carrying a ram on his shoulders round 
the wall*. He is to be regarded, therefore, as the guardian against pestilence rather 
thau as the god of herds, v. C. J. Hemans: in Academy, 1872, p. 147. 
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heathen and Christian monuments, it would be illogical to 
infer that the heathen symbol was the original, and the Christian 
the imitation. It is manifest that the Christian Church The Christian 
used the art forms which were at hand; nevertheless ^1^,/^ 
it would be misleading thence to conclude that the rived, 
motive or spirit of the Christian monuments was like to or 
derived from the prevalent heathen thought or mythology. At 
times the teaching is directly contradictory of Christian thought. 
The student needs only to be cautioned against the Needed cau- 
hasty inference that all monumental representations tIon - 
of the relation of the shepherd to the sheep are 'necessarily of 
Christian origin and character. The sound principle here to be 
observed is that something more than the simple form is nec- 
essary ; that some additional marks or confirmatory circumstances 
must aid in the classification. Fortunately such evidence confirmatory 
is frequently at hand. The Good Shepherd monuments evidence, 
often bear other distinctive Christian symbols, as the fish, the j& 9 
the A ft, or these combined (v. Fig. 12), while in other cases the 
figure and the associated inscription are mutually helpful in the 
interpretation. In any case, to the early Church this figure of the 
Good Shepherd suggested all those beautiful and consolatory offices 
which Christ's own words so clearly taught (John x, 11-19). 
Hence it is not a figure of the Good Shepherd alone which is met, 
but this is sometimes accompanied with the badges of his office, the 
staff, the shepherd's pipe, etc. {v. Fig. 37). While it is easy to 
become bewildered by a wild and extravagant interpretation of 
these various accessories, the teaching of the central figure is mani- 
fest to every looker-on. 1 

Other symbols of Christ and his work are occasionally met on the 
monuments, as Orpheus, noticed elsewhere; the lion, which was 

usually understood as a symbol of power and might ; 

j +£ a i. l. * l • A A i ; e u- i • 5 Other symbols. 

and the fisher, who takes into the net of his kingdom 

the fishes that are purified in the waters of baptism. 

§ 2. The disciples and the Church. 

The followers of Christ, whose representations have here been 
traced, delighted to use a like symbolism to express their own rela- 
tions to Him, " the way, the truth, and the life," as 
well as their associations with each other in the fellow- 
ship of love and faith. The dove is among the most frequent 

A In fliude swr Thistoire dies sarcophages chritiens (Paris. 1885), Grousset gives more 
than forty examples of the Good Shepherd found on the one hundred and ninety- 
fivo sarcophagi in Rome outside of the Lateran Museum, which he describes. 
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Christian symbols ; it is of especial significance when found upon 
burial monuments. It usually expresses the innocence and parity 
of the persons thus commemorated. "Harmless as doves" may 
have been in the mind of those who laid away the faithful with 
the sweet expectation that their Lord would very soon awaken 
them from their temporary slumber to enter upon the fruitions 
of his own kingdom. Here, too, caution is necessary to distin- 
guish between symbolism and simple decoration. Doubtless some 
of the figures of the dove, and certainly those of other birds, are 
used upon Christian monuments as mere aids to ornamentation, 
and as subjects to complete the artistic balancing of a picture 
(6ee Fig. 29). When the dove bears in the beak a palm or olive 
branch, it may justly be regarded as a symbol of overcoming 
victory, and expectation of eternal life (Fig. 24). Examples of 
this are numerous, and it is generally agreed that they are of deep 
doctrinal significance. At Rome, they do not appear before the 
last half of the third century, and disappear, for the most part, 
after the first quarter of the sixth. In Gaul this symbol, as most 
others, does not appear until nearly a century later, and continues a 
century longer than in Rome. 1 

The fish, which we have shown to be of deepest import when 
applied to Christ, is also used to represent his disciples. 
Probably, as suggested by Tertullian,* the water and 
rite of baptism were prominently in their thought, while secondary 
reference may have been had to the parable of the net, or to the 
command of Christ to Peter and Andrew — " Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men " (Matt, iv, 18, 19). 

Corresponding to the symbol of the Good Shepherd is that of the 
The sheep and 8heep or lambs, representing Christ's disciples. It is 
iambs. sometimes found on the mural paintings of the cata- 

combs, and quite frequently on Christian sarcophagi and in mosaics. 
They are sometimes cared for by the Good Shepherd, who leads 
them into green pastures, sometimes they are grouped around him 
in the attitude of earnest attention to hear the Master's teaching. 
In the mosaics the twelve apostles sometimes appear under the 
symbol of sheep, who stand six on either side of the Saviour to 
"hear his voice" (Fig. 42). Occasionally the hart, drinking of 
the living waters, takes the place of the sheep in the symbolic rep- 
resentation of the disciples, probably with reference to Psa. xlii, 1. 

1 De Rossi: InscripL cltrUt. Rom., t i, Noa. 10, 923, 991. Le Blant: Inscript 
chret de la Gaule, Nos. 7, 561. 
4 de baptf c. 1. 
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On several monuments the Church is found symbolized by a ship 
under full sail. On the sail sometimes appears a second 
symbol, as the dove, which seems to teach that in the p ' 

perilous voyage of life the ship of the Church, under the care of its 
heavenly Pilot, affords the only secure refuge. Also in several in- 
stances a rude box represents the ark of Noah, from which the dove 
goes forth on the waste of waters, or is returning bearing the olive 
branch in its beak. This was a favorite symbol, to which the 
Christian fathers refer to teach in most impressive way the saving 
power of the Church. 1 

§8. Other tymbols. 

Of the many other symbols we have space to refer to but few. 
The anchor is often found upon coins and gems, some- 
times associated with the J?, at other times in connec- e an or * 
tion with the fish, the Good Shepherd, etc. (Fig. 12). Its primary 
reference is probably to Heb. vi, 19, 20; sometimes the meaning is 
very obscure. 

The palm tree and the palm branch are also of frequent occur- 
rence on the burial monuments, on lamps, on glasses, on 
gems, and in the mosaics. These were also common to and the palm 
pagan monuments, and were not unfamiliar to the Jews. ranc ' 
In the use of this symbol upon the burial monuments of Christians 
the primary reference seems to be to Rev. vii, 9, and plainly indi- 
cates that the deceased has triumphed over death and the grave 
through faith in Him who declared himself " the Resurrection and 
the Life " (John xi, 2). 

Of like import is the crown, which is of less frequent occurrence. 
The lyre is usually the symbol of praise or of abundant The crown, 
rejoicing. The peacock sometimes symbolizes immor- p^n^^and 
tality, in like manner as does the phenix the resurrection aerpent. 
and the life eternal. The serpent is also met on Christian monu- 
ments. It may be connected with representations of our first parents 
as a tempter to sin ; or with the brazen serpent in the wilderness ; 
or occasionally it seems to be used as a symbol of wise spiritual dis- 
cernment. The latter is especially true of some gems of the Gnostic 
sects. We shall examine in another connection the cycle of Old 
Testamant scenes, events from the history of Moses, Jonah, Daniel, 
the three Hebrew worthies, etc., which were regarded as types or 
prophecies of events under the new dispensation. 

1 Tertullian: de baptismo, cc. 8, 12. Cyprian: Epistoke, Nos. 69, 74. Jurtin Mar- 
tyr : Dialogu* cum Trypho}^ c. 138. 
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Occasionally are met what have been generally regarded as cari- 
catures of the Christian religion. Their fewness, and 
The carica- e ' 

tares of cbriat- the lack of aid to their proper interpretation in the 
lan doctrine. COI1 temporary literature, cause uncertainty with respect 
to their significance. Nevertheless, the very paucity of the monu- 
ments which illustrate the feeling of the pagan world toward the 
new religion enhances their value; their study has, therefore, engaged 
the attention of some of the ablest archaeologists. 

One of the most interesting of these is the graffito discovered in 
1856 amid the ruins of the palace of the Caesars, on the southwest 
slope of the Palatine Hill. 1 It was one of many graffiti scratched 
upon the walls of a number of rooms that had been excavated in 
this part of the Palatine. Becker's conclusion is that this one 
originated in the second quarter of the second century, through the 
playfulness of some pagan scholar in the imperial Pedagogium. 
Fig. 25 shows the rudeness of the drawing and the barbarousness 
of the Greek inscription. The usual deciphering of the characters is 
AAEHAMENOC CEBETE (oeQerai) 0EON, and the translation has 
been suggested, " Alexamenus worships (his) God." Careful com- 
parative study has made it probable that this was scratched on the 
wall of a school-room by a heathen pupil to caricature the god 
to whom his fellow Christian pupil was offering worship. In 
opposition to Becker, Garrucci attributes this work to the early 
part of the third century, for the reason (among others) that just 
at this time the Christians were charged with worshipping the 
head of an ass, as shown by the answer of Tertullian. In his 
Apologeticus* the recognition of the charge is clear and explicit, 
and his answer not less so. His attempt to account for this 
misunderstanding, from the heathen mind confounding the Jewish 
with the Christian religion, argues the prevalence of the calumny, 
and may account for the existence of the caricatures. On the 
other hand, however, it is very noteworthy that amidst all the 
strange syncretism prevalent in Rome during the first three Christ- 
ian centuries no account is left of the worship of a god with the 
head of an ass, least of all of one who was crucified. Yet here 
is almost the oldest surviving representation of the most sacred 
and significant event in the life of Christ, the crucifixion, under 
an offensive caricature ; thus showing that the description of the 

1 For discussions of the chronology, location, and significance of this graffito, v. 
Garrucci: 11 Crocifisso graffito in casa dei Cesari Roma. 1857. Becker: Das Spott 
Crucifix der romischen Kaiserpaldste. Breslau, 1866. Kraus: Das Spott- Crucifix vom 
Palatin und tin neuendektes Graffito, Freiburg, 1872. 

8 L i, c, xvi. 
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prophet was most appropriate : " he hath no form nor comeliness, 
and when we shall see him there is no beauty that we should desire 
him " (Isa. liii, 2). 




Fig. S3.— Caricature of Christ. A pagan graffito probably of the second century. Palace of the 

Cssars, Rome. 

Another example of the same style of caricature is seen in 
Fig. 26. This is the representation on an antique gem which was 
first published in the seventeenth century. An almost exact descrip- 
tion of it is found in Tertullian's writings. 1 It is a figure clad in 
the Roman toga, in an erect position, but with the head of an ass. 
The fore leg is extended as in the attitude of teaching, while before 
it are two figures, one standing the other sitting, in the posture of 
attentive listeners.* Tertullian declares that under this repre- 

1 Apotogeiicus, c. xvi ; ad nationes, 1. i, c. xiv. and 1. ii, c xi. 
a The genuineness of this gem has been questioned. 
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sentation was found the inscription— " Deus Christianorum ONO- 
K01HTH2." Many translations of this have 
been suggested, but some of the best lexi- 
cographers have preferred " an ass of a priest." 
A like mention of this charge against the 

, Christians is met in Minucius Felix. 1 "The 
heathen attribute to them (the Christians) 

I the folly of regarding the head of an ass a 
sacred thing." While resenting such folly 
and wickedness, in common with Tertullian, 
he makes the charge of like folly against 
the heathen, who have incorporated into their 

Fig.-*. From an antique cul J; llS thin S 8 e( i uM y m P^rile and monstrous, 
gem. supposed to be a carl- The copy of a coin apparently from the 
catureof the teaching Christ, time of Alexander the Great (Fig. 27) con- 
tains another enigma which has not been satisfactorily solved. The 

head of Alexander on one side, 
and an ass with its foal on the 
other, are the strange figures here 
met. But the inscription, DN IHY 
XPS DEI FILIYS, is still more 
curious, and has divided the ar- 
Fi*. 2T.-Coln of Alexander the Great, an ass c ha3ologist8 with respect to its 
and its foal. _ ° -. . . « 

reference and signification.' 
This worship of the figure of an ass is obscure in its origin, and 
the cause of this misconception of the heathen of the third century, 
respecting the nature of the Christan religion, is not well understood. 
Nevertheless occasional references to this animal and its worship are 
met from time to time in the writings of the Christian fathers. 

1 Octavhu, cc. ix and xxviii. 

* Northcote nnd Brownlow: Roma Sotterranea, vol. ii, pp. 351, 352. These 
authors suggest the translation. M Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God." May not 
this be another of the many examples of the syncretism of pagan and Christian 
thought? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS AND MOSAICS. 

The earliest Christian paintings which have been preserved to 

our day were found in the Roman catacombs. Their chronology 

is still unsettled. While de Rossi (v. p. 29) finds _ lf , , . 
~ . - - , , n Earliest paint- 

sufficient reason to refer some of them to the first, iukb in uw 

or early part of the second century, Parker, Momm- catacombj 
sen, and others (v. p. 30, note) believe that they are of later 
origin. The evidences of an early origin become more con- 
vincing as the comparative studies are more thorough and ex- 
tensive. It seems well established, however, that these paintings 
were chiefly decorative. Their use in secular relations 01deJt ^^ 
could awaken little prejudice in the minds of the i«ws decora- 
Christian teachers. These earliest catacombal paint- 
ings were evidently designed to add to the cheerfulness of 
the subterranean rooms whose walls they adorn, and which were 
often the places of assembly for the Christians in times of persecu- 
tion. 

On careful comparison of these with the contemporary frescos 
of heathen origin, a like artistic spirit is seen to be similarity of 
common to both. The ceilings in Santa Domitilla JiJ^ 1 ^ 
at Rome, and in the vestibule to the first catacomb in*, 
of San Gennaro dei Poveri in Naples, are divided into har- 
moniously balanced parts, while some of the decorations can 
only with greatest care be distinguished from the heathen mural 
pictures of the same age (v. Fig. 28). 1 In each is manifested 
a like love of nature in representations of the seasons, scenes 
from reaping and from the vintage, dolphins, birds, flowers, etc. 
(o. Figs. 1, 2). The earliest Christian frescos are, however, 
generally wanting in architectural perspective, as this is seen in 
the Pompeian decorations, and are usually less artistic in technical 
execution. 9 

Probably the artisans in the catacombs were generally unskilled, 
nor did they attempt to execute these paintings with perfection of 

1 v. Schultze : Die Katakomben. etc., 8. 12, and plate iv. 

• Reber: Hist of Medieval Art New York, 1887. pp. 73, 74. 
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detail. The frescos were manifestly painted rapidly in broad, full 
line, since in dimly lighted subterranean rooms minute details 
could be of but slender utility. This may suggest a reason for 
the difference in the artistic character of the frescos of Christ- 
ian and pagan origin, since the latter were used to adorn rooms 
where light was abundant, and where the festive character of 
many of the subjects demanded more careful handling. Pains- 
taking study of models seems to have been seldom practiced, 
since it is hardly possible to suppose that in the early part of 
the second century the Church had a school of professionally 
trained artists. Nevertheless, the narrowness of the cycle of 
artistic subjects and their frequent repetition might secure read- 
iness of execution and a fair degree of ease and vigor of treat- 
ment. 

The introduction of symbolism was of somewhat later date. Their 
more distinctively Christian character then first appears. The merely 
decorative and pleasing then assumes a deeper significance, the 
paintings become a means of religious teaching, and the mind is 
directed toward certain important doctrines. The figures, the dress, 
and the adornments do not widely differ from the prevailing pagan 
style. Notwithstanding this close alliance of Christian painting 
The c ci of wltn ine current heathen art, Christianity had, never- 
cbristiaa art theless, an entirely unique cycle of subject and thought, 
peculiar. ^ lc S pi r itnal depth and significance of its portraitures, 

as distinguished from the mere superficial beauty of the pagan 
art, justify the claims of Christian painting to a good degree of 
originality. 

The office work of Christ as Good Shepherd is sometimes 
revealed only by the accompanying flock, or single sheep borne 
on the shepherd's shoulders, or by the implements of his offiice, 
as the crook, the pails of niilk, and the shepherd's pipes (Fig. 38). 
The costume is the ordinary Roman tunic and pallium, and the 
feet are generally clad in sandals. The same vigor characterizes 
other figures in the earliest mural paintings of the catacombs. 
Old Testament scenes, as the sacrifice of Isaac, the smiting of 
the rock by Moses, the loosing of his sandals in the presence 
the burning bush, etc., are treated with considerable force and 
naturalness. 

As before stated, some of the earlier ceiling frescos reveal a pur- 
An artistic bai- P ose of artistic balancing and harmony. It must not, 
ancing. however, be inferred from this that a corresponding 

balancing of the subjects of the pictorial teaching was intended. 
This would be an abuse of the symbolic principle. For example, in 
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Fig. 28, the antithesis of Moses smiting the rock, and Christ 
raising Lazarus, cannot be regarded as type and antitype, since 
this would compel the use of too fanciful and far-fetched analogies. 
The same is true of Daniel in the den of lions, and David with the 
sling. Nor can we suppose that the artistically balanced pastoral 
scenes were designed to teach dogmatic or practical truths, well- 




Tig. 28.— Fresco celling from Santa Domltllla, Rome. Orpheus In center, 
understood by the initiated but unknown to others. This, too, 
were to carry the symbolic principle to an unwarranted extreme. 

While there is a general similarity of technical treatment to that 
of the contemporary heathen art, and the originality of Naturalness of 
the Christian handling, coming from juster and more Christian art. 
inspiring views of nature, has been questioned, 1 these frescos, 

1 Woltmann and Woermann: History of Painting, translated by Colvin, 1880, 
vol. i, pp. 163, 164. Contra v. Schnaase: Geschichte d. bild. K&nste, 2d Auf., iii, ss. 
102, sq. " Christianity first unlocked the sense for nature by teaching us to under- 
stand a creation groaning with us and by showing the connection of nature with 
ourselves and our own life.'* Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, 
Rev. ed., pp. 66-69. 
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nevertheless, become invaluable indexes of the belief and life of the 
infant Church. They prove that the aesthetic feeling, common to all 
men, is struggling for expression amidst the adverse influences of 
the times, and that the new religion, so far from being hostile to 
art, is seeking to purify and inspire it by its own richer spiritual 
truths. They show that the early Christians were animated by a 
religion of cheerfulness and hopefulness. The objects in these 
mural decorations directly or symbolically represent persons, offices, 
or beliefs that are soul-sustaining. Nearly the whole Old Testa- 
ment cycle — the history of Noah; Abraham offering Isaac, and 
God's interference to save by a substituted victim; the smiting of 
the rock by Moses; the preservation of the Hebrew children in the 
fiery furnace; Daniel in the den of lions; the history of Jonah — all 
these are of a character to support and inspire the faith of the early 
believers. 1 

In the pictorial representations of Christ, two* general types are 
two types of early met. The first is that of a beardless young man 
Christ. f considerable force and freshness, quite closely resem- 

bling the sculptures on heathen sarcophagi of the same date. This 
type is usually connected with the cycle of Christ's miraculous 
works, as the opening of the eyes of the blind, the healing of the 
paralytic, the raising of Lazarus (Fig. 29), etc. A 
like buoyancy of spirit is met in the paintings of 
Christ as the Good Shepherd. We have elsewhere 
(v. p. 61) noticed the relations of this figure to the 
rambearing Mercury of the heathen mythology. 
This type is usually without a beard, as in Fig. 29, 
in the multiplication of the loaves, and the raising 
of Lazarus in the encircling lunettes. 

The second type, though somewhat more severe, 
Fi*. 29.-christ rats- is still youthf ul, but bearded and with long flowing 
In* Lazarus. Fresco. hair j t ig rare l V) if ever) f oun( l i n t he mural 

paintings of the catacombs, but appears later upon the gilded 
glasses. 

In both these types the influence of heathen thought is manifest, 
since the quite prevalent opinion respecting the Saviour, which was 
held by some of the Christian fathers, as derived from Isa. lii, 23, is 
here dominated by the heathen idea that the gods must be conceived 

1 v. Fig. 30, in which most of those scenes, together with the healing of the par- 
alytic, the multiplication of the loaves, and the resurrection of Lazarus, are grouped 
about the Good Shepherd. 

8 A third, found iu the mosaics of the post-Constantine period, is elsewhere 
noticed. 
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of as endowed with vigor and beauty. The Greek believed that 
only the ethically good could be in the image of the gods ; contra- 




Flg. 80.— Fresco from the celling of a chamber In San CaUsto, Borne. 



riwise, that the highest physical perfection was requisite in the sen- 
suous representation of the divine. To his apprehension virtue and 
beauty, vice and ugliness, were in indissoluble union. The beautiful 
was the good, and deformity was felt to be a consequence of evil. 
It was therefore necessary that the most worthy embodiment of 
the divine should be in perfect and beautiful forms. Unlike the 
gods of the Indians and the Egyptians, with which much of the 
grotesque and ugly was often connected, the gods of the Greeks, 
being conceived as free from moral imperfections, were represented 
by images of truest nobility and beauty, and free from every trace 
of sorrow and weakness. 1 

But this type of Christ underwent a remarkable transformation. 
Fig. 31 is the representation of a fresco bust dis- The later f res- 
covered by Bosio in the catacomb of San Ponziano, at i°! ^ p L r ^ 

J ' from the ear- 

Rome. This is a wide departure from the type found Her types. 
in the earlier frescos. The form of the cross, the richly jeweled 

1 v. Alt : Die HeiligeribUder, etc., pp. 4-7. 
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corona, the more grave and mature cast of countenance, the peculiar 
curve of the eyebrows, are positive proofs of a new era of art. A 



a j j o* 




ur 

Fig. 31.— Bust of Christ from San Ponziano. Probably from ninth century. 

somewhat similar art type is seen in Fig. 32, which is from one of 
the catacombs of Naples. It is of the sixth century. The long, 
pointed beard, the elongated features, the countenance bearing an 
appearance of haggardness and of sorrow, are in directest contrast 
with the air of youthful vigor and cheerfulness that characterizes the 
frescos and bass-reliefs which represent the biblical cycle of Christ's 
works. The corona, the open book, and the hand raised in the man- 
ner of teaching, show that the conception of Christ has shifted from 
that of the benevolent wonder-worker to that of the severe, authori- 
tative, and majestic teacher and ruler. 

The crypt of Santa Cecilia is among the most interesting in the 
immense cemeteiy of San Calisto. It is connected with the martyr- 
dom of one of the most revered female saints of the early Church, and 
is rich in epigraphical and pictorial objects which aid in the under- 
standing of some portions of her curious history. The pictures now 
preserved in this crypt are manifestly of a much later date than the 
original ornamentation, since there are unmistakable evidences that 
mosaics and slabs of porphyry have in some instances been removed. 
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FIcr. 82.— Bust of Christ from a cemetery of Naples, 
of tbe sixth century. 



tics, and has lost the freedom 
and grace of the pictures pro- 
duced under the influence of 
the classic spirit. 

The tendency to increased 
decoration, and to clothing 
the person of Christ with the 
insignia of authority, in con- 
trast with the simplicity of 
the earlier frescos, is further 
seen in the accompanying rep- 
resentation of a mural paint- 
ing found in the small subur- 
ban cemetery of Santa Gene- 
rosa, near Rome (Fig. 34). It 
is believed to belong to the 
seventh or eighth century. 
Christ is here associated with 
saints, whose names are in- 



Probably 



In one of the bu- 
rial niches is found 
a bust of Christ, 
represented by Fig. 
33, which has been 
referred to the sev- 
enth century. The 
Greek nimbus, the 
hand in the posi- 
tion of blessing or 
of teaching, and 
the book held in 
the left hand, are 
symbols of author- 
ity. The whole ex- 
pression and execu- 
tion of the fresco 
suggest a distinc- 
tively Byzantine 
influence, and indi- 
cate that the art of 
the Church has fal- 
len under the direc- 
tion of ecclesias- 




Fiff. 88.— From the crypt Santa Cecilia, cemetery of 
San Callsto. Probably of seventh century. 
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scribed on the walls in the style of the later Byzantine pictures. 
He is clad in the customary tunic and pallium, whose drapery 
lacks grace and flexibility; his right hand is extended in the fashion 
of the teacher, or, as some discover in it, in the act of benediction 
after the Greek manner ; in the left is held the book, highly orna- 
mented with jewels. The entire picture indicates a later origin, 
and a wide departure from the youthful vigor and naive simplicity 
of the earlier figures of Christ. The jeweled crowns, and the exces- 
sive ornamentation in the case of the female figure, are further evi- 
dences of art decadence. 

While the fact is unquestioned, the reason of the transition from 
the youthful type of Christ, as it is met in the earlier frescos and 
sculpture, to the more severe and majestic type of the later repre- 
sentations is not manifest. A change so marked and general could 
not result from fortuitous or transient causes. Had the earlier type 
of Christ tallied with the conceptions of the later Church it would 
have continued. 

It is not improbable that the Ariau controversy left its impress 
upon the art representations of the Saviour in the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries. It is well known that interest in the nature and 
person of Christ was not limited to the theologians, but the ques- 
tion of his divinity was debated by all classes of the Roman world. 
The adoption of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds must 
necessarily have greatly exalted the conception of the dignity and 
power of Christ. This personage, " the one Lord Jesus Christ, . . . 
Light of Light, very God of very God, ... by whom all things 
were made, . . . who cometh to judge tie quick and the dead," 
must find a representation in art which should correspond with this 
sublime conception. Evidently the earlier simpler forms of the 
Good Shepherd and of the benevolent Wonder-worker failed to 
express the thought which the creed had embodied. To develop 
a type which might more fully accord with the prevailing belief 
was but natural and necessary. Moreover, a triumphing Church 
demanded that the elaborate medics which now adorned the 
apses and triumphal arches of the basilicas should impress upon 
the worshippers the truth of the accepted symbols. The 4§g~ 
matic interest must have influenced the art development, and may 
have occasioned the introduction of the new type which is the 
representation of the mighty, the exalted, and superhuman Christ. 
This type became common in the imposing mosaics, in some of the 
frescos, and on some of the more prominent portions of the sarcoph- 
agi, while the earlier type was continued in the cycle of biblical 
history and in symbolic representations. While the artistic exe- 
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cution in the latter is inferior it more fully embodied the prevailing 
belief. 

The representations of persons with uplifted hands as in the act 
of prayer, technically called Orantes, are quite frequent 
in the early Christian art of the Roman catacombs. 
While their reference is not always clear, by association with other 
objects their import is sometimes suggested. Probably they indi- 
cate the devout character of the departed on or near whose tomb 
they are found. Possibly in exceptional cases reference may be 
had to the Virgin Mary. Examples are also found sculptured on 
sarcophagi. 

Representations of the Virgin are quite frequent. 1 But an iso- 
lated picture or a veritable portrait of Mary is not met in the pre- 
No symbolical Constantine frescos of the catacombs, in the oldest 
representation mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore, nor anywhere in the 
of tne virgin, earliest Christian sculpture. Generally she is associated 
with the child Jesus, who sits upon her lap or is held in her arms. 
The Virgin is never, like her divine Son, represented symbolically. 8 

The Virgin with the star (Fig. 35) is probably the oldest fresco 




FIff. 85.— Virgin and star from Santa Prtscflla, Rome. 

1 De Rossi mentions more than twenty. 

* Eckl: Die Madonna als Geyenstand chrtolichtr KunxtmaWei und Sndptur, 1883, 
p. 3. On a few gilt glasses of a later origin she appears alono, and a single example 
of a marble found in Gaul, much defaced and of unknown da'e, bearing the in- 
scription MARIA VIRGO MINISTER DE TEMPLO GEROSOLA, has sometimes 
been referred to as showing hor consecration to the temple service during her infmcv. 
This opinion finds very slender monumental support— probably none earlier than tiio 
seventli century. 
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of this subject. It is found in the cemetery of Santa PrisciUa, and is 
claimed by de Rossi to belong to the first century 1 or early part of the 
second. The most natural suggestion of the scene is that of the 
holy family. Joseph points to the star, which is the key to the 
subject of the fresco, and thus confines it to the cycle of biblical 
history. The more labored interpretation of de Rossi, that the 
male figure refers to one of the prophets of the old covenant (prob- 
ably to Isaiah), who points forward to the Star of Bethlehem which 
was to indicate where the Virgin mother and the infant Jesus were 
to be found, seems unnecessary, and adds little to the value of the 
testimony of such paintings. In either interpretation the fresco 
would have a purely biblical character, and represent an historical 
event wholly void of the dogmatic significance which has been 
attributed to it by some Catholic commentators. 

The Virgin and child from Santa Domitilla (Fig. 36), has been 
referred to the second half of 
the third century. There is 
evidence that it was originally 
a part of a representation of 
the " adoration of the magi," 
since faint traces of four of 
these magi are here seen, as 
in the fresco from SS. Pietro 
e Marcellino outlines of two 
only appear. The whole scene 
is simply biblical. It has a 
severity of artistic treatment 
suggesting a very early origin. 
The fresco in the cemetery 
of Santa Agnese (Fig. 37), 
on the Via Nomentana, be- 
longs to the fourth or fifth 
century. It represents the 
Virgin Mary and the child 
Jesus. 

The Virgin extends the hands in the attitude of prayer, in 
harmony with the class of figures called Orantes. Neither the 
Virgin nor child is encircled with the nimbus, but the sacred 

1 We give this and a few other photograph* to convey to the uninitiated some idea 
of the real condition of these frescos. From the elaborate engravings and chromo- 
lithographs of Peret and others, entirely unjust opinions of the artistic excellence of 
tliese remains might be formed. Frequently much must be supplied both in outline 
and color to complete the fresco. Our plate is after a photograph by Roller. 




Fig. 36.— Virgin and child, from Santa Domitilla, 
Rome. 
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monogram clearly indicates 1 the subjects. This seems to be the 
first attempt to produce any thing like a portrait of Mary The 
growing taste for ornamentation is noticed in the jeweled necklace ; 




Fig:. 37.— Virgin and child, from Santa Apnese, Rome. 

the wide departure of the details of the figure from the noble 
simplicity of the earlier frescos points to a later origin, and plainly 
suggests a possible Byzantine influence.' 

From the close of the fourth century the artists who portray the 
Virgin and the child depart from the simple biblical story. The 
frescos, and especially the elaborate mosaics, 8 seem to be " little less 
than embodied creeds, reflecting from century to century the pre- 
vailing tone of opinion on the part of those of highest authority in 
the Church." 4 The simplicity of faith and the supporting trust 
and hope which characterized the Christians in the age of obscurity 
and persecution yielded to the pomp and splendor of a triumphing 
and protected Church. 6 

1 The circumstance that the P of the monogram points in both instances toward the 
figures is manifestly of no dogmatic importance. The claims of some Catholic writers, 
b.ised on this seemingly accidental circumstance, must be regarded as unscientific 

8 From the absence of the coroga in case of botli mother and child, and from the 
general style, de Rossi has been led to place this in the time of Constantino. 

3 Those are described later in this chapter. 

4 Mariott: Tfie Testimony of the Catacombs, etc., p. 34. 

5 " It was the truth of the Incarnation which they (the early Christians) embodied 
in their pictures of the Virgin mother and her holy Child. "Christ crucified," they 
recalled, even in the emblematic letters inscribed beside him ; Christ the Good 
Physician of body and soul, in their oft-repeated pictures of the healing of the sick, 
or the giving of sight to the blind; Christ the Bread from Heaven, in the miracle of 
the loaves ; Christ the Prince of life, in the raising of Lazarus from the grave ; Christ, 
the Star risen out of Jacob, and the Desire of all nations, in the star-led magi, laying 
their offering at his feet in Bethlehem; Christ, above all, in that form which to 
Christian hearts is the tonderest and most loving embodiment of their Lord the 
Good Shepherd, bearing back upon his shoulders the lamb, that, but for him had 
been lost." Mariott: Op. dt, p. 30. 
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Fig. 38, a fresco of 
the Good Shepherd 
from the seventh 
century, shows a like 
decadence. The pe- 
culiar shepherd's 
pipes, the crux gam- • 
A like tmi- mata, orp 
8 JhVr° n K „l! swastika 

other su o- 

jects. upon the 

tunic, the inscription 
" Pastor "above the 
head, are new ele- 
ments which find no 
place in the simpler 
and nobler figures of 
the "Good Shep- 
herd " from the ear- 
lier period of Christ- 
ian painting. 

So also in Fig. 39, 
which is a represen- 
tation of Saint Ce- 
cilia, found in the 
crypt of Santa Ce- 





Flg. 89.— Fresco of Saint Cecilia, from the crypt of 
Santa Cecilia, Rome. 



Fig. 88.— A Good Shepherd, from the cemetery of Santa Generosa. 

cilia in the catacomb of San 
Calisto. It gives evidence of 
having been painted over an 
earlier mosaic, some traces of 
which still remain. From the 
peculiar ornamentation, the 
richness of dress, etc., it seems 
justifiable to refer it to the 
seventh century, or to the very 
close of the period of which we 
propose to treat. It shares the 
general inferiority of the works 
of this century, and plainly re- 
veals the subjection of art to 
the influence and authority of 
the Church. 

The simple vintage scenes 
undergo like transitions of 
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style. Figs'. 1 and 2 (v. pp. 57, 58) show the ease and grace of the 
treatment of these subjects as found in the early frescos of the cata- 
combs. Nothing could be more completely natural than the arrange- 
ment of the vine in Fig. 1, while the action of the genii in Fig. 2 is 
most free and charming. When compared with Fig. 40 the change 




Fig. 40.— Vine ornament from San Callsto, Rome. Fourth century. 
in treatment is manifest. " Nobody can fail to notice how widely 
they depart from the truth and beauty of nature, and with what 
arbitrary violence the branches are twisted into regular form, so as 
rapidly to degenerate into a mere decorative pattern." ' Later still 
a further hardening of the lines and an artificial restraint are noticed, 
till in the mosaic decorations in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
(Fig. 41), at Ravenna, " Gneco-Roman art has reached the Byzan- 
tine stage of high conventionality, still retaining great beauty."* 

1 Xorthcote and Brownlow: Roma Sotteranea, vol. ii, p. 151. To these authors 
we are indebted for permission to use these and other plates. 

* Tyrwhitt: Christian Art Symbolism, pp. 66, 67, and The Art-Teaching of the 
Pi-imitive Church, p. 117, quoted by Northcote and Brownlow. It is difficult to see 
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From the fourth and fifth centuries a considerable number of 
ornamented gilt glasses which possess much artistic and pamunm n 
dogmatic interest have been preserved. A few probably *nt Kinases, or 
belong to the third and sixth centuries. They can Pondld, ° ro - 
hardly be regarded as paintings, but are rather drawings made by a 




Fig. 41.— Mosaic vine ornament frm ilouie of the mausoleum of Oalla Plocidia, Ravenna, 

A. 1>. 4-40. 

sharp pointed instrument upon gold foil which was placed upon 
glass ; this plate was then covered by another, and the whole fused 
together. These have been fully described by Garrucci and others 1 
Their cycle is not essentially different from that of the catacomb 
frescos, except that the representation of saints is somewhat more 
frequent, and the dogmatic element seems to be more prominent. 
On these the Virgin is found associated with Christ, with the apos- 
tles, Paul and Peter, and in a few instances of late date she is the 
solitary figure.' The frequent pictorial association of primacyof 
Peter and Paul is instructive in the examination of the Peter - 
art testimony to the dogma of the primacy of Peter (v. Plate I). 

how these mosaics can with any propriety be described as " rich acanthus scroll- 
work.'* v. Yenables: u Mosnics," in Diet of Chris. Antiquities, p. 1330. 

1 v. especially Vetri ornati di figure in oro trnvati nei cimiteri de* cristiani priniitivi 
di Roma, 4to, Roma, 1864, and his extensive work, Storia MV arte cristiana, etc., 
6 vols., 4to. Prato, 1873, seq. Also, de Rossi : Roma Soiterranea, 3 vols.. 4to. Roma, 
1864, 1867, 1877. Roller: Les Catacombes de Rome, 2 vols, 4to. Puris, 1882. 

* It has been questioned whether this name may not apply to some saintly 
person named Mary, rather than to the mother of Jesus; since the earlier Christian 
monuments seem not to introduce the Virgin in her individual and independent 
character, but the infant Jesus was the raison d'etre for the representation of the 
mother. 
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With the exception of a very few of late origin there is in these 
gilded glasses no intimation of any preeminence of Peter over Paul. 
In some instances, where these apostles are associated with Christ 
on the same glass, Paul has the place of honor; in others, Peter is at 
the right hand of Christ; thus showing that the primacy of either 
would not once be suggested by the pictorial representations. 
Both wear the corona, as in Fig. 3 ; both are represented in like 
dress as youthful and beardless, as in Fig. 4 ; both are receiving a 
common crown, as in Fig. 5 ; both are seated upon like Roman 
chairs, and bear equally the rolls as a symbol of apostolic authority, 
as in Fig. 7 ; both alike are being crowned from above, as in Figs. 
8, 9, 10. In these art representations there is no intimation of a 
superiority or primacy of any sort whatever. This is more note- 
worthy from the fact that these glasses belong to a period when the 
primacy of Peter had already been asserted. Their teaching, how- 
ever, entirely accords with the general tradition of the joint agency 
of Peter and Paul in founding the Church of Rome. In Fig. 1 
there is manifestly an attempt at portraiture. The bronzes, Figs. 
1 and 2, have given rise to much discussion relative to their age and 
character. Many archa?ologists believe that in Fig. 1 are found the 
traditional characteristics of these chief apostles. Peter has a tinner, 
rounder head, thick curled hair, and a short matted beard ; Paul has 
more elongated features, thinner hair inclining to baldness, a longer 
yet more scanty beard. Amid the contrariety of opinions it is impos- 
sible to pronounce absolutely upon the age of bronze Fig. 1, or the 
person represented in Fig. 2. The artistic excellence of the work 
would suggest an early origin. 1 

It is quite remarkable that in the cemeteries and churches of 

, Italy, and in the art monuments of the first four centuries 
The cycle of J 7 

subjects u n i - in other lands, the cycle of the subjects of painting, of 
form. sculpture, and of the glyptic arts is nearly uniform. 

The same symbols from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
same biblical events, the same historical characters, are everywhere 
repeated. Some archaeologists have accounted for this uniformity 
on the supposition that the Church had given its sanction to these 
as a means of expressing and perpetuating a common faith, and of 
teaching doctrines which were regarded as fundamental, thus guard- 
ing against the attempts of heretical teachers to divide the Church. 
Outside the catacombs the number of surviving paintings of the 
first six centuries is very limited. From documentary evidence 

1 While tliese bronzes properly belong to tbe department of plastic art or sculp- 
ture, it seems more convenient to refer to them here in connection with the gilded 
glasses containing like subjects. 




Plate I*— Glided r lam and tenure 
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we are justified in believing that the art influence of the Roman- 
Christian world extended far and wide in the coun- paintings attu 
tries of western and northern Europe which had been i° existence. 
Christianized through the zealous labours of missionaries. We infer 
that painting was extensively used in the decoration of imposing 
churches in Gaul, along the banks of the Rhine, and in Spain. The 
style and subjects of such paintings were probably similar to those 
of Christian Rome, somewhat modified by influences peculiar to the 
barbarian peoples. Ireland, which was converted in the first half of 
the fifth century, and had developed its ecclesiastical life almost 
independently of Roman influence, was not wanting in attempts to 
ornament the churches with appropriate mural paintings. Of these 
none of an earlier date than the seventh century have survived. 

A few illuminated manuscripts have been preserved to our time. 
The art of illumination common to the classic peoples was prac- 
tised by the Christians from the fourth century, and Miniatures and 
reached its highest perfection in the Middle Ages, illuminations. 
Such manuscripts were sometimes dedicated to persons of high 
official station, or were given by the wealthy to religious houses. 
This was probably one reason of their rich ornamentation. The 
purpose of the illumination was partly artistic and partly didactic. 
The beautiful illuminations of portions of the Scriptures, of Psalters, 
and of prayer-books which have come to us from the mediaeval 
period suggest a similar practice of the Church from the fourth to 
the seventh century. 

A fine example of illumination of Greek origin, believed to 
date from about the close of the fifth century, is pre- Book of Gene- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna. This work **• 
comprises biblical characters and allegorical figures which are 
helpful in the interpretation of the text. "It contains twenty- 
four leaves illuminated on both sides, in most cases with pictures 
arranged in two rows on purple vellum. The execution is slight, 
almost superficial, but yet shows certainty of touch. We still find 
here a close observation of the life of men and animals ; the figures 
show considerable power of bodily expression and movement ; they 
are of sturdy build, for slenderness of proportion is not, as often 
supposed, the sign of Byzantine as distinguished from Western 
art, but rather of a later period as opposed to an earlier." ' 

The religious books are generally more fully and carefully illus- 
trated than the ancient treatises on science, or even the fragments 

1 Woltmann and Woermann : History of Painting, vol. i, p. 190. Labarte: Hxs- 
toire des Arts industries etc., 2d ed., 1872. Plate 42 gives a colored reproduction 
of a single scene— the interview of Jacob with his sons. 
8 
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of classic literature. The pictures are not of persons only, nor are 
they confined to the representation of historical events or places, 
but delineations of mental qualities, virtues and vices, protective 
powers, etc., are not infrequent. The borders of these manuscripts 
are often rich with ornamentation in which the harmony of propor- 
tions and colour is carefully studied. 

The few leaves of a Latin Bible preserved in the Royal Library 
Fragment of a of Berlin belong to the sixth century. On these are 
Latin Bible. found somewhat mutilated representations of the history 
of Saul. It is to be regretted that they have suffered so much, 
since their artistic excellence appears to have been exceptional. 

A Syrian Gospel-book, of the last quarter of the sixth century, 
Syrian Gospel- ™ specially interesting for containing one of the earliest 
book - pictorial representations of the crucifixion. We have 

already seen that the early Christians avoided depicting the painful 
and more repellent scones in the life and passion of Christ. Later, 
however, when the Church had secured complete recognition, and 
art had declined, these subjects were represented in all their 
The Bret Die- ^ terames8 « I n tne border of this manuscript the cruci- 
viriai crucifix- fied Lord appears fastened to a cross by four nails ; on 
Ion * either side are the thieves, while below St. John, the 

Marys, and the soldiers casting lots for Christ's garments are pictured; 
in another part the resurrection, the Marys at the tomb address d 
by the angel, and the Saviour appearing to the women are delin- 
eated. As might be expected, this provincial work, the manuscript 
of which was written in the convent of St. John at Zagba, in Mes- 
opotamia, and the painting executed by Rabula, a monk, is quite 
inferior in execution to much that is preserved in the great centers 
of commerce and enlightenment. 1 

Most of the illuminations of the sixth century exhibit consider- 
able artistic power, and give evidence of an attempt at art revival 
after the fearful destruction and decadence of the fifth century. 

MOSAICS. 

A very interesting class of monuments, illustrating the thought 
and artistic power of the early Church, are the Christian mosaics. 
They can be classified neither with paintings nor with 
owe ass . scu jp turc They can hardly be ranked among the fine 
arts at all, since their production seems in some respects to depend 
more upon the mechanical than upon the artistic faculty. This 
consideration would lead us to classify the musivist among artisans 

1 On this illuminated manuscript v. Oarrucci : M/na, etc., Plates 128-140, and 
Labarte, Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 164, 165, Plate 44. 
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rather than among artists. To what extent the musivist was also 
the creator of his design cannot now be known. Since, however, 
mosaic is a branch of pictorial art, or art on a surface including two 
dimensions, in which color effects are studied, it is Nearest allied 
most nearly allied to painting, and can best be studied to paint,n K- 
as the historic successor of the frescos of the catacombs. 

With other arts the Christian Church inherited from the heathen 
world the mosaic also. Some of the most elaborate Borrowed from 
decorative works of antiquity were in this style. The antiquity. 
Scriptures speak of pavements "of red, and blue, and white, and 
black marble in the palace of Ahasuerus " (Esther i, 6). The fre- 
quent mention of mosaics by Pliny, and the preservation of such 
beautiful examples as the " Bellerophon," the " Doves of the Cap- 
itoline Museum," the "Battle of Arbela," and the fountain pieces of 
Pompeii, show that this art had been carried to great perfection by 
pre-Christian peoples. The Romans recognised three kinds of mo- 
saics : 1. The opus tessellatum, which consisted of small pieces of 
stone or bits of marble, arranged in regular geometric forms. This 
was the most ancient style. 2. The opus vermiculatum, which re- 
ceived its name from the fineness of the pieces of marble of which 
the work was composed. 3. The opus sectile, which was formed of 
plates of marbles of different colors, making thereby a decorated 
veneer. 

The genuine Christian mosaic, that is, the use for decorative or 
didactic purposes of cubes of colored glass on walls Limited use m 
or ceilings, instead of in pavements, is but very the catacombs. 
sparingly found in the catacombs. The few examples which still 
survive adhere quite closely in general style and subjects to the 
contemporaneous frescos. The Saviour seated between Peter and 
Paul, the raising of Lazarus, the healing of the paralytic, Daniel in the 
lions 9 den, a couple of medallion busts of a man and wife, the latter 
with arms outstretched in prayer in the general fashion of the 
Orantes, comprise nearly all the subjects treated in these mosaics. 
They are usually of inferior workmanship, and promise little for 
that wealth of ornamentation afterward met in the Constantinian 
and post-Constahtinian churches. 

An incidental benefit of the study of the mosaics from the fourth 
to the tenth century is the aid thus afforded in deter- rjtutty of the 
mining the age of the paintings in the catacombs them- 8tud J- 
selves. 1 Little doubt can be entertained relative to the progressive 
ornamentation of subterranean burial places through the zeal and 
devotion of the popes. Careful study of the Church mosaics be- 
1 do Jouy : Let Mosatquea chrttiennes, etc., Paris, 1857, p. 6. 
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tween A. D. 350 and A. D. 450 (the latter date marking the de- 
struction attending the terrible irruption of Attila) shows three 
types : those of Santa Constantia, which are allied to classic art ; 
those in the Chapel of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, whose Good 
Shepherd suggests immediately the primitive paintings of the cata- 
combs, belong to the cycle of symbolic art ; and the mosaics of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, which represent purely historical 
and biblical events. All belong to the old Roman rather than to 
the Byzantine school. 1 The latter school seems to have had com- 
plete sway from the middle of the fifth to the seventh century, 
except where the Lombard churches show a partial emancipation 
from its influence. 

Their extensive use for decorative and dogmatic purposes, and 
their great durability, give to mosaics almost a first rank among 
archaeological monuments. With regard to no other objects, how- 
ever, are greater skill and caution needed to ensure correct results, 
caution against Such is the nature of the materials, the permanence of 
restorations. the colors, and the ease with which insertions can be 
made, that experts may be deceived. It is probable that hardly an 
important mosaic has escaped attempts at restoration. Their evi- 
dential value may thus be seriously impaired. Only when thciv is 
some assurance that even the restorations are in the spirit of the 
original can these monuments be regarded as witnesses to the life 
and thought of their age. 

The location of mosaics is various in different churches and 
in the same church. They are more usually employed 
in the vaulted ceilings of the tribune, in the broad 
spaces on the face of the triumphal arch, on the spandrels of arches 
in the main nave, and on the entablatures. These positions not 
only afford the greatest available area, but also place the pictures, 
decorative or didactic, in the most favorable light for study. 

The question of the chronology of these, as of other early Christ- 
ian monuments, has greatly divided the opinion of 
archaeologists. Rome is probably the site of the earliest 
and best preserved, unless we except the remarkable group in the 
dome of St. George in Thessalonica (modern SaTonica). If this 
st. George of Church was dedicated by Constantine during his sojourn 
Thessalonica. i n that city in A. D. 323,* then its mosaics excel all 

1 Tyrwhitt: Art Teaching of the Primitive Church, London, 1882, pp. 148, 149. 

* Texier and Pullan : figliscs Byzantines, plates xxxi-xxxiv. In this work the 
orisrin of the church is discussed at some length. Especial stress is laid upon the 
fact that the portraits in mosaic are all of those saints who lived before Constantine. 
Aleo the character of the symbols on the bricks of the pavement is regarded of great 
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other extra-catacombal ones in age, extent, and magnificence. Its 
dome (v. Fig. 105), two hundred and sixteen feet in circumference, is 
almost entirely covered with elaborate and imposing designs which 
have been estimated to contain more than 36,000,000 tesserae, or 
small cubes of glass. The style of the decoration is somewhat like 
that on the walls of Pompeii, and immediately reminds the student 
of some of the early frescos of the catacombs. This circumstance 
would suggest an early origin. 

The grouping of the figures is more easy and natural than in the 
later Byzantine art. There is manifest attention to per- character of 
spective, while the variety of character and expression **«» mosaics. 
is indicative of artistic power and freedom. The cupola is divided 
into eight nearly equal compartments. The handling of subjects 
is generally uniform, though in some particulars there is striking 
variety. Each segment contains the representation of a building, 
evidently designed for Christian worship, wonderfully elaborated, 
decorated, and furnished with the paraphernalia for ritualistic 
service. In the foreground of each are two majestic figures, clad 
in the robes of the officiating clergy, with hands extended in 
the attitude of prayer or benediction. In the fashion of the Byzan- 
tine art the names of these are written upon the wall near the fig- 
ure. 1 They refer to some of the noted men of the Eastern Church 
whose labors were effective in shaping its history and in formula- 
ting its doctrines. 

The only rival of St. George in the age of its mosaics is the circular 
Church, Santa Constanza of Rome. As elsewhere stated ganta constan- 
(v. Fig. 118), this building was erected by Constantine, M of Bome. 
and is therefore of the fourth century.* What was the original pur- 
pose of its erection, whether for a baptistery to the adjacent basilica 
of Santa Agnese, or as a burial place for the emperor's 
daughters, Constantia and Helena, may not be known. 
The style of some of its mosaics certainly indicates an early origin. 

importance, v. pp. 133-135. Unger: Ersch u. Oruber's Encyclopcedia, lxxxiv, 407, 
places these mosaics at a much later period. Woltmaun and Woermann : v. History 
of Painting, vol. i, p. 198, note, share Unger's opinion. Bayet: Rtcherches pour 
servir a Vkistoire de la Peinturt, etc., v. p. 85 and note, inclines to place them between 
the age of Constantine and that of Justinian, but is in doubt Kraus also accepts 
Unger's opinion. 

1 This is generally quoted in proof of a later origin, though not decisive. 

* The age of these mosaics has likewise been a subject of controversy. Doubtless 
one reason of the widely different opinions is the failure to discriminate between the 
originals and the restorations. That some of the restorations belong to the seventh 
century is conceded, but that some portions reach back to about the middle of the 
fourth can hardly be doubted. 
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The rich decoration upon a white ground, representing the vin- 
tage, together with many figures of genii, birds, fruit, etc., liken it 
very strongly to the heathen art of the period. There is in it very 
little which is distinctively Christian. The space is divided into 
twelve sections or compartments, two of which extend into the 
form of an apse. The subjects seem to be arranged on the general 
principle of artistic balancing, somewhat after the style of some 
early frescoed ceilings of the catacombs. The mosaics of the dome 
have long since disappeared. 1 

A like classical spirit is noticed in the slight mosaic remains in two 
cbapeu m San cna P e ^ 8 °f ^ e Baptistery of San Giovanni in Late ra no, 
Giovanni in at Rome. They belong to the latter part of the fifth 
Laterano. century. While the opinion that they were part of 

the palace of Constantine has been questioned, they nevertheless 
bear the peculiar character of naturalism which associates them in 
the same class with Santa Constantiaof Rome, and St. George of Thes- 
change in the salonica. But this richness of decoration soon passed 
subjects of mo- awav# Th e later mosaics are executed with a very differ- 
churches. ent feeling. A more sober, didactic purpose seems to 

control the artists. Dr. Woltmann says : " This decorative style, 
with its playful symbolism, did not in the long run suit the serious- 
ness of the Christian spirit. When St. Nilus (A. D. 450) was con- 
sulted about the decoration of a church he rejected, as childish and 
unworthy, the intended design of plants, birds, animals, and a num- 
ber of crosses, and desired the interior to be adorned with pictures 
from the Old and New Testaments, with the same motive that 
Gregory II. expressed afterward in the following words : ' Painting 
is employed in churches for this reason, that those who are ignorant 
of the Scriptures may at least see on the walls what they are unable 
to read in the books.' From this time, accordingly, church pictures 
become no longer purely decorative ; they serve for edification, for 
instruction, for devotion. With this object Christian art makes the 
great step from mere symbolic suggestion to real representation. "• 
Santa Puden- This statement finds happy illustration in the remark- 
ziana. a ble mosaic of Santa Pudenziana, on the Esquiline, in 

Rome. The work also shows the necessity of careful discrimination 

1 E. Muntz: Notes sur les Mosaiqnt* chritiennes de Vltalie, in the Revue Archeoiogique, 
1875 and 1878, attempts to show that this cupola displays a composition entirely 
pagan in character. He claims that it represents a triumph of Bacchna, which is in- 
dicated by the accompanying satyrs, bnchantes, tigers, etc. Possibly this may fur. 
nish a ground for the opinion that this church was originally a temple of Bacchus, as 
advocated by Oiampini (v. De aacris otdificiis), and by other more recent arcluBologista. 

• History of Painting, vol. i f p. 167. 
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between originals and restorations. Labarte 1 believes that the 
apostles and female figures are from the close of the fourth century, 
but that the Christ, the symbols of the evangelists, and some other 
portions are of later origin. 8 Garrucci, Woltmann, and others refer 
this mosaic to Pope Siricius, who built the church in 390 A. D. It 
certainly marks a transition from the decorative style to the historic 
and didactic. In the center is a colossal figure of a bearded and nim- 
bused Christ, seated in a richly jeweled chair and clad 
in flowing robes. He extends his right hand in the 
manner of blessing, while in his left is an open book. On his right 
and left are arranged the apostles, Peter and Paul being next to the 
Saviour. On the heads of the latter, female figures of great dignity, 
supposed to represent the Jewish and the Gentile Churches,* place 
wreaths of triumph. Behind the Christ is a richly jeweled cross, stand- 
ing on a mountain apart by itself. Rising in the distance are archi-. 
tectural structures representing the two sacred cities, Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, while above in the clouds float the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists. The whole work is of a most serious, yet artistic, character. 
The transition from the style of Santa Constantia to that of 
Santa Pudenziana is most remarkable. That within a half century 
there should be presented so great a contrast in interior Transition t n 
church decoration certainly suggests some exceptional style, and the 
cause. The classic character of nearly every part of cause * 
this mosaic differs much from the art of the age of Constantine 
and of his immediate successors. Moreover the seriousness of 
the religious teaching embodied in it is noteworthy. The Christ 
seems to stand midway between the youthful and, for the most 
part, impersonal Christ of the catacombs and that severer and 
more gloomy type which is prominent in the later frescos and 
mosaics. Probably the art historians are correct in attributing this 
result mainly to the impulse given to art studies by the legal enact- 
ments of the emperors. The demand of the now established religion 
for churches not only of greater dimensions but also of increased 
magnificence was in itself a stimulus to art activity. There is 
also discovered in some of the mosaics of this period a tendency 

1 Arts industries, vol. ii, pp. 338-342, nnd 454. plate lvii. v. also Yitet: l&tudes 
sur VHistoire de VArt, Paris, 1864, vol. i, pp. 18-39. 

•Crowe and Cnvacarelle : History of Painting in Haly t London, 1864, vol. i, pp. 
12, 13, recognise numerous restorations in tlie*e figures. 

* Garruoci : Istoria, etc. WoltmHiin nnd Woermann: History of Painting, vol. i, 
p. 167. • Others see in these the representations of the sisters SS. Pudentiuna and 
Presedea. v. Gerspach : La Mosaique, p. 140 ; also Barbet de Jouy : Lett Mosaiquts 
ckritiennes, p. 49. 
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to return to classic models, and to subject the artist to the rules of 

the ancient school. 1 

The mosaics of Santa Sabina at Rome belong to the fifth century. 

They consist of two female figures, one marked "Ecdesia 
Santa Sabina. J . . . „ . , & , ' 

ex ctrcumciaione" or the church of the circumcision ; 

the other " Eccleaia ex gentibus" or the church of the Gentiles ; also 

of an inscription of seven verses, which gives the occasion of the 

origin of the mosaic, and contains a highly eulogistic notice of the 

artist. 8 The type of these is entirely Roman. 

The few remnants of the mosaics of San Paolo fuori le mura, on 
st. Paul beyond the Via Ostia, must also be referred to this century, 
the walls. The destruction of this interesting church by fire, in 

1823, removed some of the most valuable Christian monuments. of 
the fifth century which had anywhere survived. The few original 
-mosaics upon the triumphal arch were prepared by the order of 
Galla Placidia, daughter of Theodosius.* 

The completest series of mosaics at Rome, dating from the fifth 
Santa Maria century, is in Santa Maria Maggiore, called also the 
Magfftoro. Liberian Basilica. Their exceptionally artistic character 
has frequently been noted by critics. They seem to be entirely 
isolated from works before and after the period. The suggestion 
has been made that the artists formed these mosaics after the 
fashion of the classical bassreliefs, especially those of the columns 
of Trajan and of the Antonines, while their predecessors had 
taken the frescos of the baths as their models, and their succes- 
sors were influenced by Greece or Byzantium. 4 The arch of the 
tribune, divided into three zones, is decorated with 
New Testament scenes. In the first are the Annun- 
ciation and the Presentation in the temple ; in the second the 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Dispute of Jesus with the doctors 

1 "Laws were enacted by Constantine (A. D. 334 and 337) to promote the training 
of architects, and to grant them specific exemptions, as well as to painters, sculptors, 
and workers in mosaic. In A. D. 375 the em|x?rors Valentinian, Yalens, and 
Gratian promulgated an edict granting imporiHiit privileges to professors of paint- 
ing." Woltmann and Woermann : History of Painting, vol. i, p. 169. 

9 C. J. Hemans claims that of the whole mosaic com nosi Lion in Santa Sabina only 
these two figures, representing tho Jewish and Cnristian covenants, are original. 
v. Academy , 1874, p. 415. 

* Barbet de Jouy: Les Mbsatques cfiretiennes, etc., pp. 18, 19. Forster: Unter 
Italien, p. 276. Gerspach: Im Mosaique, pp. 47, 48. 

4 1/. Edmund Venables: Article "Mosaics" in the Dictioruiry of Clvristian An- 
tiquities, vol. ii, p. 1327. Also Lord Lindsay : History of Christian Art, 2d edition, 
London, 1885, vol. i, p. 264; Vitet: hades sur rHistoire de VArt, Paris, 1864, 
vol i, p. 241. 
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in the temple. In the first division of the third zone are found the 
Massacre of the Infants and all the accompanying circumstances and 
persons — as Herod, his guards who execute his orders, and a group 
of females who shield their little children in their arms. The second 
division is occupied by the cities of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, made 
sacred by the birth and death of the Saviour. The mosaics which 
are arranged on the entablatures on either side of the main nave are 
given to the illustration of Old Testament history. By destruction 
and replacement, the original forty-two distinct pictures of the 
series have been reduced to twenty-seven. The first series begins 
in the upper left hand portion with the interview of Abraham with 
Melchizedec, and terminates with the history of Isaac and Jacob. 
On the right hand the series begins with the finding of Moses, and 
ends with the battle of Beth-horon. The treatment of the mosaics 
in the nave is far superior to that on the triumphal 
arch. Much animation and spirit characterize some of 
the figures. The presence of a classical freedom and excellence 
is manifest in many of the forms. Yet the strong biblical char- 
acter of these mosaics indicates the introduction of a didactic 
principle into the decoration of the churches, in harmony with the 
teaching of the more influential Christian fathers. 1 

Some of the most interesting mosaics of Ravenna must also be 
referred to this century. In no other city can this art Mosaics of Ba- 
be so consecutively studied in the monuments. They ve«ma. 
are well-preserved, and have suffered fewer changes from restora- 
tion. Moreover, they seem to have been arranged as an integral 
part of the architectural plan, rather than to serve the purposes of 
mere decoration. Nearly all of them, too, were constructed upon 
classical principles, free from that Byzantine influence which a 
little later so effectually repressed the naturalness of art ex- 
pression. 

The earliest mosaics of Ravenna 1 are preserved in the baptistery 

1 For a description see Bunsen: Basiliken Roms, Bd. iii, Th. 2, pp. 262, etc. For 
good views see Bunsen : plates ix, x ; and Garrucci : Istoria, etc., plates ccxi-ccxxii. 
For art estimates see Vitet: Histoire de Fart, vol. i, pp. 241-243; Lord Lindsay: 
Hist of Christ. Art, vol. i, p. 265. For a very full description of this church v. 
Valentini : Lapatriacalc basilica Liberiana. This is one of four treatises on the four 
great basilicas of Rome, prepared and published under the auspices of the Roman 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

* For the mosaics of Ravenna among others see London Times, Sept. 25, and Dec. 
30, 1876. Qerspach: La Mosa'ique. Richter: Die Mosaiken Ravennas, Wien, 18*78. 
Qunst: Die alt christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna, Berlin, 1842. Woltmann and 
Woermann : Hint, of Painting, vol. i. Texicr and Pullan : Les 6glises Byzantines, 
Labarte : Histoire des arts industries, etc, voL iv. 
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of the church formerly called Ecclesia Ursiana, now San Giovanni 
San Giovanni in m fonte; they date from A. D. 430. The building 
fonte. ig octagonal, surmounted by a cupola. The span- 

drels of the lower tier of arches are enriched with eight noble 
figures of prophets upon a background of gold, and decorated with 
acanthus leaves and scroll work. The cupola is divided into 
two zones, the lower of which is ornamented with colonnaded 
churches, throned crosses, altars, chairs, tombs ; the upper con- 
tains the twelve apostles, who circle round the crowning scene, 
Tneapoatiea tne ^ a P^ 8m °f Christ by John in Jordan. The ac- 
and the baptism tion of the apostles, as they advance with jeweled 
of cnrist. crowns toward the figure of Christ, is spirited and in 

the style of the best classical work. The Baptist, a strong, half 
nude figure, pours water from a shell upon the head of the Saviour, 
who stands in the stream, while the descent of the Spirit in the 
shape of a dove ratifies the sacrament. The one incongruous ele- 
ment is the representation of the Jordan by a river-god, in true 
mythological style. This is a further illustration of the religious 
syncretism which was so widely prevalent. 

Equally interesting, and even richer in mosaics, is the mauso- 
Mausoieum of leum of Galla Placidia, built in A. D. 440. It is a 
Gaiia Placidia. church in the form of a Latin cross, and is now known 
as SS. Nazario e Celso. It is impossible by mere description to 
give an adequate idea of the magnificence of this church. Nearly 
the entire interior, both walls and ceiling, is covered with mosaics 
of exceeding richness and high artistic excellence. They can be 
classified under neither the earlier nor later school, but have been 
justly regarded as representing a transition from the style of the 
earlier catacombs to that of genuine Byzantine art. Amid the 
multitude of interesting objects two figures especially arrest atten- 
tion and challenge careful study. The first is in the chief lunette 
opposite to the entrance. It is that of a man of earnest 
mien striding rapidly along, his robe flying in the wind, 
bearing a cross upon his shoulder and an open book in his right 
hand. Before him is a burning grate; behind, a closet, where rolls 
supposed to represent the gospels are seen. The old reference of 
this to Christ now finds few defenders, since it is essentially differ- 
ent from all other delineations of our Lord known to art. The refer- 
ence of it to St. Laurence and his martyrdom seems to be the most 
reasonable interpretation of the scene. 1 The second notable figure 

'Woltmann and Woermann: Op. crt., vol. i, p. 174. Wimbles: Article "Mo- 
saics " in Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Centra, Gerspach : La Mbsaiqtte, p. 50, 
who regards it a picture of Christ Also Quast: Op. ciL, pp. 14, 15. 
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of this church is that of the Good Shepherd, found in the arch 
over the entrance. He sits in the midst of a somewhat TbeGoodSoep- 
rugged landscape, clad in a golden tunic and purple ncrd - 
mantle, holding in one hand a shepherd's staff which terminates 
in a cross, while the other is stretched across the breast to caress 
a lamb. The face is that of a young and beardless man, the hair is 
long and flowing, and the head encircled with the nimbus. The 
general mien is dignified, and the figure seems to express the per- 
sonality, as well as to symbolize the office, of the Redeemer. The 
animals and plants are of inferior style, indicating little sympathy 
with a purely naturalistic treatment. 1 The mosaics of this church 
are exceedingly important in revealing the art tendencies and the 
character of the religious and dogmatic thought of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Some instructive mosaics are still preserved in the churches of 
San Lorenzo and San Ambrogio in Milan. The Christ OUier mogalcg 
in the chapel' of San Aquilino (San Lorenzo) is of of the fifth cen- 
youthful appearance, beardless, and in some features tury * 
suggests the type found in the earlier catacombs. There is an 
almost entire absence of Byzantine influence. The figures of Christ 
and the apostles are varied in expression and attitude, and the 
landscape is treated with unusual naturalness. The A. Q. in the 
cruciform nimbus encircling the head of Christ leaves no doubt 
respecting the personage here represented. 

The mosaics in the chapel of San Victor (San Ambrogio) are 
of a high order of merit. They have by some archaeologists 
been assigned to the fifth century.* The treatment of the wreath 
encircling the head of San Victor is skilful, and the balancing of 
the parts by the figures of the evangelists is artistic and pleasing. 

The beautiful chapel of the archbishop's palace in Ravenna, 
which still survives, has usually been ascribed to Bishop Peter Chry- 
sologus. This view would regard it as a work of about the middle 
of the fifth century. 8 The interior arrangement is quite similar to 
that of SS. Nazario e Celso of the same period (v. Fig. 120). 

1 Compare the representation of vine ornamentation in the dome-vaulting of this 
church. Fig. 41, with the frescos of Santa Domitilla, Figs. 1 and 2. 

* The chronology of these mosaics has been a matter on which archaeologists and 
historians of art have widely differed. Here, as in so many other cases, may not the 
failure to discriminate with sufficient care between the original parts and the res- 
torations be one reason of this wide divergence of opinion ? It is certainly very 
difficult to refer the entire work of these mosaics to the fifth century. Some 
portions point rather to the eight or ninth century. 

* Schnaase: Op. cit., Bd. Hi, s. 206. 
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Under the dome of this chapel are mosaic medallions of Christ and 
six of the apostles, three on either side, and in the side arches on 
either side are like medallions of six male and six female saints. 
Fig. 42 represents the mosaic of Christ. The jeweled corona in 




Fig. 42.— Mosaic of Chriit in the archbishop's palace, Ravenna. Fifth or sixth century. 



the form of a Greek cross, the treatment of the hair, and the 
general facial expression are quite unique. Vigorous young man- 
hood is here expressed, yet the cast of countenance is somewhat 
sedate; the drawing is accurate, the coloring appropriate. A some- 
what striking red tints the cheeks, while a brilliant white sets off 
the eyes and higher lights. As a whole this mosaic scarcely con- 
forms to any of the known types of Christ. 1 

After the destructive invasions and the political disruptions of 
Mosaics of the tne fifth century, art activity at Rome experienced a 
sixth century, very considerable revival. More clearly than ever 
before the power of the Church in preserving the elements of civi- 
lization in the midst of threatened barbarism is seen. Of the mo- 
saics of the sixth century we can refer only to some of the more 
important. Well preserved examples are found in Rome, Ravenna, 
Parenzo in Istria, and Constantinople. 

ss. cosmas and The most important mosaic monuments of this cen- 
Damian. tury at Rome are preserved in the Church of SS. Cosmas 

e Damiano, which was built by Felix VI., A. D. 526-530 ; they are 

1 Schnaaae : I. c 
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in the apse and triumphal arch. These represent three distinct 
scenes or conceptions. On the triumphal arch the apocalyptic vision 
of the Lamb amidst the seven churches is pictured. A lamb, sur- 
mounted by a cross, rests upon a jeweled altar, on either side of 
which are the golden candlesticks. Beyond these, right and left, 
are two angels, while still further toward each extreme are symbols 
of the Evangelists. The most elaborate and imposing work is in the 
apse (Fig. 43). The central figure here is Christ, who is 
represented as floating on fleecy clouds. He extends the 
right hand in benediction, while in the left he holds a roll — the sym- 
bol of authoritative teaching. The head is nimbused, the, face 
bearded, the drapery rich and flowing, and the mien severely majestic. 
On the right (spectator's) of the main figure is Peter leading forward 
St. Cosmas, who bears a crown indicative of martyrdom ; beyond 
is St. Theodore. On the left Paul in like manner is leading St. 
Damian, who also bears a martyr crown, while beyond is Felix, the 
founder of the Church. The extremities are occupied by palm trees, 
on one of which is perched the phoenix, symbol of immortality. In 
a narrow zone below, the third scene is depicted. A The lower 
nimbused lamb stands upon a hill or mountain, from zone - 
whose base flow four rivers marked by their names. 1 On either 
hand, pressing toward the central figure, are six lambs, representing 
the twelve apostles, while on the extremes the sacred cities Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem appear. The entire mosaic, in each of its three 
scenes, is full of naturalness and life, and is a remarkable example 
of the recuperative art power of the Church. 

A class of mosaics of exceeding richness and value in Ravenna 
and Constantinople must be referred to the sixth century. The 
reign of Justinian was powerful in its influence on Church and State. 
The convenient codification of the civil law was only a single illus- 
tration of the painstaking care of this ruler for the varied interests of 
the empire. Among the best preserved and most instructive mosaics 
of the sixth century are those of the Church of San Apoliinare Nuovo, 
in Ravenna.* The friezes on either side of the nave are occupied by 
triumphal processions of holy men and women. On the south side 
martyrs and confessors, chiefly of the Ravenna church, clad in white 
garments, press toward the tribune to present their crowns to Christ, 
who is enthroned, and attended by four angels. The figure of 

1 These are not shown in the cut. 

* v. d'Agincourt: Architecture, p. xvii, 17-22, who gives ground plan, section, and 
a few details of this church. Quast : Die alt-chrisUiche Bauwerke von Ravenna, 
ss. 19, 20, Taf. vii. Garrucci : Storia deW art cribL, iv, Tav. ccxlii-cclil Richter: 
Die Mosaiken von Ravenna, 1878, s. 69. 
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Christ (a partial restoration) is most imposing (v. Fig. 44). The 
expression is dignified, the face bearded, the hair long and flowing, 
the head encircled with the cruciform nimbus, and the right hand in- 
dicative of the teaching office. On the opposite or north frieze is a, 
similar procession of holy women clad in rich attire, bearing crowns, 
passing from the city 
of Classe to join the 
Magi who reverently 
offer their gifts to the 
Holy Child sitting 
upon the lap of Mary, 
also enthroned and at- 
tended by four angels 
bearing sceptres in their 
hands. Both mother and 
child extend the hand in 
invitation and blessing. 

From Fig. 97, which 
represents a portion of 
the north frieze, it will 
be seen that these pro- 
cessions are full of 
spirit and naturalness. 
This cut will also help 

US to understand the ar- pjg. 44.— Mosaic of Chrtet in San Apollinare Nuovo, Rn- 
rangement of the rich ™nna. sixth century 

mosaics between the windows, and in the cornice above, also the 
medallions in the spandrels of the arches. The peculiar relations of 
Mother and Child in this mosaic, especially their like attitude in 
the act of blessing, would suggest that the cultus of Mary, which 
soon afterward exalted the Mother above the Son, had already 
made considerable progress. 1 

Interesting mosaics are also found in other churches of Ravenna, 
as Santa Maria in Cosmedin, San Vitale (the arrangement of whose 
mosaics can be seen from Figs. 107, 109), and San Apollinare in 
Classe (v. Fig. 99). 

In extent and richness the mosaics of St. Sophia were entirely 
worthy of the grandest church of the Byzantine Empire. The mag- 
nificent pavements and dados of richly variegated marble found 
their counterpart in the brilliancy and perfection of the mosaics 
upon the vast and varied expanses of ceiling and dome. The his- 

1 Quast: Die alt-christlichen Bauutrke von fiavtnna, 8. 20, ulso Taf. vii, Figw 
urea 3, 5. 
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toric value of these monuments is somewhat lessened by the uncer- 
tainty of their age. 1 The repeated attempts of the iconoclastic 
Mussulman to obliterate the mosaics by removing the tesserce, 
and by covering the whole with coats of whitewash, greatly 
marred their original incomparable beauty. The repairs of this 
church, under the direction of the Italian architect Fossati, gave 
opportunity for careful drawings of the parts which have survived. 2 
These mosaics differ from those of Galla Placidia of Ravenna, Santa 
Pudenziana of Rome, and others, in that there is little attempt at 
pictorial effect or perspective. They are for the most part isolated 
figures of prophets or saints, generally of great dignity, with the 
attendant ornamentation of vines, borders, flowers, etc. The fixed- 
ness of type which later characterized nearly all the pictorial art of 
the East is not prominent in these mosaics of St. Sophia. The 
adornments of the panels, of the spandrels of the arches, etc., are 
free and cheerful. In the sections of the vast dome the outlines of 
four colossal figures of seraphs with overshadowing wings are still 
seen.* They have a vigor and freshness of treatment indicative of 
an age of considerable artistic freedom. Also the mosaics of the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, exhibit much 
skill in the origination of independent forms and expression, while 
their variety of attitude argues wholesome exemption of the 
artist from the rigid ecclesiastical art canons which later became 
imperative. 

The immense mosaic picture (v. Fig. 45) of Christ, with the 
prostrate emperor and the medallion busts of Mary and an angel 
(St. Michael ?), is believed to be of later origin. This is shown by 
the style and accessories of the composition. Christ, seated on a 
magnificent throne, raises his right hand in the attitude of blessing 
or teaching, while the left supports the open book. His head is 
surrounded by the nimbus, the face is bearded, the whole mien im- 
pressive. Before him, in the attitude of servile prostration, is 
the emperor, 4 clad in most gorgeous attire, with nimbused head and 

1 Woltmann and Woermann : History of Painting, vol. i, pp. 2:*3, refer these 
mosaics to the reign of Basil the Macedonian, in the latter part of the ninth century. 
Evidently they are of various dates, but some bear evidence of an earlier origin than 
those authorities suppose. 

* Fossati : Aya Sofia, Constantinople, as recently restored by order of H. M. the 
Sultan, Abdul Mejid. London, 1852. Salzenberg: Alt-ehrisUiche Baudenkmale von 
Constantinople, with magnificent plates. 

1 See Fig. 116, a section of St Sophia, where two of these are shown. 

4 Opinions relative to the sovereign here represented are various. Some (Wolt- 
mann and Woermann and others) have seen in it Basil I., who restored the western 
apse of the church into which this entrance leads ; others (Venables, et aL) call it 
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jeweled crown. Oriental taste is prominent, and art decadence 
is here painfully manifest. The subjection of the temporal to the 
spiritual power is plainly taught by this mosaic ; the supremacy 
of the " Divine Wisdom," to whom the gorgeous temple was dedi- 
cated, is most conspicuous. The other mosaics of this church, many 




Fig. 4 5.- -Mosaic of Christ from St. Sophia, Constantinople. 



of which are of exquisite workmanship but of varied artistic merit, 
cannot here be described. Each has a valuable lesson for the his- 
torian of art and for the student of the history of the Greek 
Church. 

Nearly contemporaneous with St. Sophia at Constantinople is St. 
Sophia of Thessalonica. An immense expanse of mosaics, said to 
cover nearly six hundred square yards, represents the ascension. 
The parts in the center of the dome have suffered much. This was 
occupied by the ascending Christ, attended by angels. The other 
prominent personages were the Virgin and the apostles, wrought 
out in colossal figures more than twelve feet high. Texier and 
Pullan 1 are of the opinion that these mosaics were produced before 
the influence of ecclesiastical art traditions had checked the freedom 
of the Eastern artisans. They notice the survival of creative and 
technic power in the variety of posture and of the facial expression 
in the figures. Instead of the stiff uniformity of a later period, 
the Virgin and the two angels (one on either side), who address the 
apostles, have each decided personal characteristics. The treatment 
is vigorous, and the handling of the colors in the drapery, etc., is 

Constantino Pojronatus; while still others (Qerspach, et al.) call it Justinian. The 
peneral stylo of this figure in expression and dres3 is so different from well known 
pictures of Justin inn elsewhere preserved that it is very difficult to believe that it 
is intended for this emperor. 

1 6ylisc8 Byzantines, plates xl, xli, pp. 142-144. 
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free and pleasing. Instead of the fixed attitude of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, each one of the apostles has an individuality ; some 
look upward into heaven, others with downcast face are in prayerful 
meditation, while others raise the hands in expression of surprise. 1 

Considerable mosaic work is also found in the apse of St. Cath- 
arine's on Mount Sinai. The subjects have been variously described 
by travellers. The transfiguration, with figures of Christ, Moses, 
and Elias, is the central scene. The accompanying figures of 
prophets, apostles, and saints, medallion busts of Justinian and 
Theodora, and the oft-repeated scenes of Moses at the burning bush 
and the receiving of the tables of the law, contain little that is 
peculiar. 9 

1 There seems to be a very intimate connection between this church and St 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

* No thorough sttidy of these has yet been made by competent specialists. The 
want of trustworthy photographs or plates loaves the chronology and technical exe- 
cution, as well as the archaeological value, of fiese mosaics uudeterraiued. Many val- 
uable articles upon Christian mosaics have appeared from time to time in the 
European reviews. Attempts have been made to supply the lack of monuments by 
the literary references to many now lost mosaic*. Among the most skilful and suc- 
cessful of these workers must be reckoned Eugene Miiutz of Paris, and Professor 
Frothingham of Princeton University. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

We have before (Book i, chap, ii) traced the effect of the Jewish 
law and of the Semitic imagination upon the cultivation of the arts 
of form ; also the influence of these factors in the development of 
the Christian art of the first two centuries. 

The avoidance of the seductive power of beauty, as embodied in 
the matchless creations of the heathen artists, and of art in its asso- 
ciations with a corrupting polytheism, was most manifest with 

respect to sculpture. 1 As before noticed, the pictures „ . _ 

- f „ . r -.., , -. , \ . Seasons of the 

of Christ were more readily tolerated than his presenta- seeming nostii- 

tion in free statuary. This was probably due to the Ityt0 art - 
fact that sculpture is the most materializing of all the fine arts. It 
was most employed in connection with the pagan cultus, and was 
therefore most threatening to the purity of a monotheistic faith. 

There was no agreement in the traditions of the early Church re- 
specting Christ's physical characteristics and appear- BflMOns of de _ 
ance. Moreover, when the • Christian Church was in cadence of 
circumstances favorable to the cultivation of the fine 8CUl P tlire - 
arts, sculpture, which had formerly been almost the foremost art 
among the Greeks, had fallen into a condition of sad decadence, 8 
and painting had assumed the chief prominence. Hence few, if 
any, works of Christian sculpture of an earlier date than the last 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth century have been pre- 
served to our day. Indeed, the number of free statues Noprotraitures 
of early Christian origin is exceptionally small, of Christ. 
Scarcely a half dozen of Christ have survived from the first five 

1 We have already said that this seeming hostility of some of the Christian fathers 
to the patronage and production of works of art was not due to a lack of Aesthetic 
feeling, but it arose from fear of the contaminating influence of heathen worship. 
The same teudency is noticed from time to time in the history of the Church. The 
denunciations of the revived heathenism in the Italian painting at the close of the 
fifteenth century, by Savonarola, produced a marked revolution in the style of some 
of the great painters of tire period. A like result is noticed in the attempts of 
Zwinglius, Calvin, and others in removing statues from the churches, v. Lecky : 
Hint, of Rationalism, vol. i, pp. 259, 260 ; and Grueneisen : De Protestantismo artibus 
Hand inftsto. 

* Labarte: ffistoire des arts industrials, torn, i, p. 12. 
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centuries. While Eusebius 1 testifies to having seen at Csesarea 
Philippi a statue of Christ extending his hand toward the woman 
having an issue of blood, to cure her, and Philostorgius* speaks 
of its being destroyed under Julian, it is generally agreed that 
the traditions respecting the early portraitures of Christ, pictorial 
or plastic, have very slender support. The free statues which 
remain are manifestly not designed for portraitures, but are of a 
symbolic character. In all alike Christ is represented as the Good 
Shepherd " who careth for the sheep." The dress is that of the 
shepherd of the period, the ordinary tunic; the feet are either 
naked or sandaled, while the implements of the shepherd's vocation, 
the purse and the staff, are sometimes present. 

Figs. 46 and 48 are representations of the finest and best preserved 

of these free statuettes. It is now 
in the Lateran Museum at Rome. 
It has been restored in parts. The 
spirit and naturalness of The Good 
the work are exceptionally Shepherd in 
fine, and readily suggest "™ statuary, 
a classic sympathy and origin. 

A second example is given in Fig. 47. 
The original is also in the Lateran 
Museum. The execution is rude, and 
the gener&l tone of the work is far in- 
ferior to that represented by Fig. 46. 
The general spirit of the biblical 
symbol is, however, fully preserved. 
Instead of the shepherd's purse, as in 
Fig. 46, here is the shepherd's staff or 
crook. 8 

There are two other statuettes, one 
preserved in the church museum of the 
College of Rome, the other in the 
basilica San Clemen te, which differ little in general art character from 
the last, and are in close affiliation w r ith it in subject and spirit. Hub- 




Fig. 46.- Statuette of the Good Shep- 
herd. Lateran Museum. 



1 Mit. Eccles., vii, 18. 

* Hist Ecclcs., vii, 2. 

3 These and all other autotypes used in this chapter are taken by permission from 
the excellent work of Th. Roller: Les Cata'onibcs de Rorrw. We have preferred 
these impressions from photographs to elaborate erurravinjrs, since they give to the 
lay reader a juster idea of the orig'nal objects. With great generosity, M. Rolbr, 
in a letter full of the true spirit of the Christian scholar, placed all his plates at the 
disposal of the author of this hand-book. 
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ner 1 has described a small statue of the Good Shepherd found in 
Seville, Spain. The figure of the lamb is wanting. The origin and 
chronology are uncertain, although 
he inclines to place it near the close 
of the fourth century. 

The general artistic treatment of 
these statues closely conforms to the 
contemporary heathen art ; never- 
theless, in all alike the subject is 
distinctively Christian : the office 
work of the Good Shepherd in bring- 
ing back to the fold the lost sheep. 2 
The difference between these and 
the statues of the ram-bearing Mer- 
cury, Hermes-Kriophoros, is man- 
Different of ife8t - Invariably a full 
the Good sbep- drapery is found in the 
ram-bear in* statues of the Good Shep- 
Mercury. herd, while the pagan 

Kriophori have complete or partial 
nudity as a characteristic feature. 8 
This is well illustrated by comparing Figs. 48 and 49. 

Another work, claimed by some able writers to be of Christian 
origin, is the celebrated bronze statue of St. Peter, now Tne Dronaa 
found in the middle nave of St. Peter's, Rome. Opin- statue of at 
ions repecting its origin, chronology, and motive have Peter * 
been various and sometimes contradictory. The statue is certainly 
very imposing, and, if genuine, must be regarded as by far the most 
important plastic work of the early Christian centuries. The 
apostle is represented seated in a chair of Roman style, uplifting 
the right hand in the attitude of teaching. The head is firmly set ; 
the hair is thick and curled, and is of the type traditionally 
ascribed to Peter, which is met upon early sarcophagi and in fres- 
cos from the catacombs. The folds of the drapery are not unworthy 
the best classic period, while the general pose is equal to that of the 




Fig. 47.- Good Shepherd with crook or 
staff. Lateran Museum. 



1 Die antiken Bildwerke von Madrid, Berlin, 18G2, s. 324. 

* v. Th. Roller : Les Catacombes de Rome, vol. i, p. 265, where the extreme view of 
Raoul-Rochette respecting the absolute lack of originality of Christian art is 
vigorously treated. 

* Chanot: In the Gazette Ardieobtgique, 1878, pp. 17, et seq., and pp. 100, et seq. 
We have elsewhere more fully examined these differences, Book i, chap. Hi. v. also 
Vcyries: Let Figures Oriophores dans Fart gree, rati Greco-romain et Fart ehrilien, 
Paris, 1884, pp. 61-81, especially pp. 80, 81. 
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more celebrated works of the fourth century. Every part of the 
statue indicates a careful adherence to some antique model, and 
therefore evinces little originality of treatment. 1 The key in the 
left hand is an addition of a later period, probably of the sixteenth 
century. 





FiR. 48. — The Good Shepherd. 
To compare with Hermes-Kriophoros, 
Fig. 48. 



Fiff. 49. — Herraes-Krioph )ros 
from Wilton House. To compare 
with Fig 47. 



Another work in free sculpture is the statue of St. Hippolytus, 
now preserved in the Lateran Museum, Fig. 50. It was discovered 
in 1551. Only the lower part of the figure and the chair are orig- 
inal, the other parts being modern restorations. In its statue of st. 
present restored form it represents St. Hippolytus seated Hippolytus. 
on a cathedra, clad in the garb usual to the ancient philosophers, 

1 Luebke: History of Sadi>ture, vol. i, p. 337. It is for this and other reasons that 
the Christian origin and subject of the statue have been stoutly denied. " 
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holding in his left hand a book upon which rests the right elbow. 
The Canon Paschalis* or table for calculating Easter, which he is 




Fig. 60.— Restored statue of Hlppolytus. 



said to have invented, is engraved in Greek characters on one side 
of the chair ; on the other is a partial list of his writings. The re- 
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stored statue is a work of great dignity and excellence. As in the 
case of the statue of St. Peter, there has been much controversy 
respecting its Christian origin. There seems to be sufficient 
its Christian reason > however, for believing that it cannot be of a 
origin ques- later date than the sixth century, while, from artistic 
tioned. considerations, some able archaeologists are led to place 

it in the last quarter of the third, or the beginning of the fourth 
century. We have not space to enter into the examination of these 
arguments. 1 

The general type of Christ found in Christian sculpture is rather 
that of the early Christian frescos, and seems to conform more closely 
to the pagan conception of deity, that is, that divinity must be rep- 
Type of Christ re8en ted under the form of a beautiful and vigorous 
1 n christian manhood. The historic scenes are usually realistic. The 
sculpture. lessons are for the most part easily understood ; mystery 

and an esoteric exclusi veness are seldom suggested. Sometimes a pur- 
pose to depict scenes in the order of their historic development, or of 
their dogmatic connection, is apparent ; at other times the principle 
of artistic grouping or balancing seems dominant. Into some of 
the most noted sarcophagi an architectural principle is introduced, 
The principles whereby the surface is divided into sections by means 
recoguteed in Q f pjn arg w hieli support an ornamental entablature, 
sculpture. Upon these surfaces are found inscriptions or figures in 

relief. Sometimes the space is divide 1 into zones, in each of which 
a progressive history or a rich symbolism may be found. 

The timid caution which influenced the Christian fathers to in- 
dulge but sparingly in the use of free statuary was not cherished 
respecting these works in relief. From the first part of the fourth 
century the sculptures on burial monuments are numerous. In 
The Christian general style they adhere quite closely to the contem- 
sarcopnagi porary pagan art. In the distribution of motives, in the 
have little ar- j 1 i • c . . ^ i • i i 

tistic original- P ose and balancing of parts to make a harmonious whole, 

iiy- and in the character of their technique, the Christian 

•sarcophagi can claim little originality. The marked difference is in 
But embody tne changed cycle of the embodied thought. In this 
new thought, respect they are in striking contrast with similar pagan 
monuments. Nevertheless the subjects sculptured on these sarcoph- 

1 Among many aee B»:chor: Tn Migrie'* edition of the works of St. Hippolvtn*. 
Engravings, giving bot ; i s'de views of the sfcitue und the text of the Canon Paschalis 
are there given, and Bncher examines tlie content of the Canon itself. lumpen : 
Hipjwlyfwiundxeinc.Zr.il., lie Abth., ss. 163. 1GI. Xorihcote and Brownlnw : Roma 
Sotterranea, 2d ed., vol. ii, pp. 262-265. Appeli: Si muments of Early Christian Art 
p. 5. 
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agi are very like those of the frescos and mosaics. Here, too, is found 
a rich symbolism ; here are seen the suggestive biblical type and 
antitype, as well as the instructive Scripture history. There is hardly 
a scene that has not already been met in the discussion of Christian 
painting. The creation of our first parents, the temptation by the 
serpent, the sacrifice of Isaac, Moses in the presence of the burning 
bush, or striking water from the rock, the history of Jonah, the 
three Hebrew worthies in the burning furnace, Daniel in the lion's 
den, and sometimes the translation of Elijah, are the The subjects 
chief subjects from the Old Testament history ; while trea ted. 
the various benevolent works of Christ, the first miracle in Cana of 
Galilee, the multiplication of the loaves, the healing of the par- 
alytic, the opening of the eyes of the blind, the cure of the woman 
with the issue of blood, and the raising of Lazarus are the favorite 
scenes from the New Testament. Incidents in the life of Christ, 
the nativity, the teaching of the disciples, the arrest, the trial, the 
denial by Peter, the handwashing by Pilate, the resurrection, and 
probably' the ascension are also found sculptured on these burial 
monuments. Representations of the crucifixion are for Few scenes of 
the most part avoided during the first four and a half suffering, 
centuries;* also the other scenes of special suffering in the life of our 
Lord. The scope of these sculptures, as well as their art value, can 
best be learned from a few examples. 

Fig. 51 represents one of the older Christian sarcophagi that have 
been preserved. We are immediately reminded by this of some of 
the earliest frescos of the catacombs. The joyous scene of the vint- 
age, the pastoral simplicity shown in the free association of the 
genii with the animal world, the rich luxuriance of the vine and its 
fruit, suggest a decorative rather than a symbolic principle. In the 
absence of the figures of the Good Shepherd there would The decorative 
be nothing in the scenes to show the Christian character JJned 1 * 1 u> the 
of the sarcophagus; they would be equally becoming to symbolic. 
a pagan burial monument. Indeed, in general spirit the sculpture 
well accords with that found on many works of heathen origin. Yet 
the peculiarities of the three figures bearing the sheep upon the 
shoulders, to which reference has elsewhere been made (r. p. 138, 134), 
clearly prove them to be designed for the Good Shepherd, and not 
for representations of the ram-bearing Mercury. While, therefore, it 
may not be unreasonable to regard the vintage scenes as mainly 
decorative, it is possible that to the mind of the designer or of the 

1 The interpretation of the ncenes in which some archaeologists see the ascension 
depicted is somewhat doubtful. 
•This question has been examined elsewhere, v. p. 84. 
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artizan there may have been present a reference to the symbol of 
Possible sym- the vine and its branches, and to the joys and fruition 
boiism. f those who are under the tender care and heavenly 

guidance of the Good Shepherd. The vigor and naturalness of the 

artistic treatment would 
point to an origin prior to 
the serious art decadence 
of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The translation of Eli- 
jah (Fig. 52) is a subject 
of very infrequent occur- 
rence in early Christian 
art. We have elsewhere 

(p. 61) noticed Translation ol 

the re 8 em- El tfa&. 
blance of this to the 
heathen representations 
of the sun-god and his 
chariot. The Christian 
character of this, and of a 
somewhat similar sarcoph- 
agus given in Bosio's 
work, cannot, however, be 
doubted. A fresco of 
the same scene is likewise 
found in the catacomb of 
SS. Nereus and Achilles. 
At a somewhat later date, 
likewise, it reappears on 
some of the sarcophagi of 
Aries. The two main 
figures and their action 
are understood without 
difficulty. Plainly the as- 
cending prophet is giving 
to his succes- its sijrnifl- 
sor in office his cance - 
mantle, and therewith is 
to come a double meas- 
ure of his spirit. The 
significance of the small 
figures in the central back' 
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ground, and of the bear in the lower right hand corner, is not so man- 
ifest. Some have suggested that herein might be a reference to the 
children who mocked the prophet, and to the instrument of their fear- 
ful punishment. The other sarcophagus in Rome which sculptures 
this scene contains a plainly mythological element in the a mytnoiogic 
rorm of a river-god that personifies the Jordan. This is a element, 
majestic, half -nude figure, in a reclining posture, with rich flowing hair 




Flff. 62.— The translation of Elijah. Sarcophagus In the Lateran Museum. 

held back by a band. He rests one arm upon an urn from which 
flow the living waters, and holds in the right hand a reed, also sym- 
bolic of the river. The action in these sarcophagi is full of life, 
and the artistic quality of the work fairly good. 

Fig. 53 represents a sarcophagus from the crypt of Saint Peter's. 
The crowded condition of the objects in alto relievo causes a little 




Fiff. 68.— The history of Jonah and other scenes. From a sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum. 



obscurity, and consequent uncertainty in the interpretation. The 
main scene in the lower portion of the sarcophagus is plain; it illus- 
trates the history of Jonah. The tempest is indicated by The history of 
the full-swelling sail, and by the figure above, blowing Jonan - 
upon it from the conch-shell. The sea-monster receives the erring 
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prophet whom the crew cast overboard, and vomits him forth upon 

the land, while above Jonah is represented reclining in peace under 

the grateful shade of the gourd. On the extreme right of the upper 

zone the Good Shepherd leads forth the sheep from a house, the 

fold, the church, while at the extreme left appears the Wonder- 

And its attend- worker raising Lazarus. The center is occupied 

ant scenes. with what appears to be the scene of the smiting 

of the rock by Moses, where the people slake their thirst with 

the refreshing water. The history of Jonah frequently recurs 

on the Christian sarcophagi, 1 since the truth it foreshadowed waa 

among the most distinctive and precious of all which the apostles 

inculcated. 

A work of much artistic excellence is represented by Fig. 54. It 

was formerly in the church San Paolo fuori le mura, Rome, but is 

a notable ear- now in the Late ran Museum. The two busts in the 

cophagusof s h e H-like frame are in alto relievo, as are most other 

the Lateran J m 

Museum. figures of the sarcophagus. The artistic handling and 

execution are exceptionally vigorous. The grouping is varied and 
natural, the pose well-studied, the drapery wrought out with unusual 
care. The division of the space into two zones is often met. While 
the reference in most of the scenes is readily understood, it is not 
easy to discover any necessary relation of these ideas one to the other 
its subjects and m tne order of a series. The principle of artistic balanc- 
treatment. i n g i s manifestly observed, also the study of economy 
of space. In the upper zone on either side of the busts are noticed 
eight larger figures, while the cock, in the scene of the denial of 
Peter, is balanced by the child, in the sacrifice of Isaac. The 
hand of Moses, receiving the table of the law, is balanced by the 
outstretched arm of Abraham which is arrested by the hand break- 
ing forth from the clouds. In the lower zone, also, eight adult 
figures are on either side of the central scene, while one of the lions 
on the left is balanced by the figure of the blind receiving his sight. 
It is noticeable that here, also, the type of Christ in each of his acts — 
of raising Lazarus, of rebuking Peter, of opening the eyes of the 
blind, and of multiplying the loaves — conforms to that of the earlier 
frescos of the catacombs, and is more consonant with the pagan 
notion that divinity should be represented under forms of highest 
physical perfection. 

The frequency of the recurrence of several Scripture scenes 

1 Burgon: Letters from Rome (Letter xx), says tfiat of fifty-five sarcophagi which 
he examined twenty-throo contained the history of Jonah. Of one hundred and 
ninety-five in Rome, out bide the Lateran Museum, tweuty-eight contain this history, 
v. p. 142, note 2. 
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is quite remarkable. On fifty-five sarcophagi which Burgon 1 exam- 
Frequency of ined in the Lateran Museum, he found the smiting of the 
of^o^uo^ rock t0 occur twenty-three times ; the miracle of the 
jecta. loaves, twenty times ; the giving sight to the blind, 

nineteen times; the raising of Lazarus, sixteen times; Daniel in the 
lions' den, fourteen times ; the sacrifice of 'Isaac, eleven times. 
While these are thus frequent, the crowning with thorns occurs but 
once, and of a real crucifixion there is no trace. One hundred 
and ninety-five Christian sarcophagi at Rome, outside of the Lat- 
eran Museum, contain the history of Jonah twenty-eight times; 
Moses smiting the rock, ten times; our first parents, nine times; 
sacrifice of Isaac, eight times; the raising of Lazarus, six times; the 
multiplication of the bread, and the miracle in Cana, each six times." 
Rich architectural effects are met upon several of the best sar- 
8arcopnagus cophagi in the vaults of the Vatican and in the Chris- 
with architect- tian museum of the Lateran. One face of such sar- 
urai features. CO p na gus is represented in Fig. 55. The seven com- 
partments are formed by columns richly ornamented with the vine 
and its tendrils. The central figure is plainly Christ in the attitude 
of the teacher, in the midst of his apostles. The roll held in his left 
hand is supported by one of the disciples, while the positions of the 
hands, both of Christ and of those whom he is addressing, are indi- 
cative of conversation, rather than of the formal discourse of the 
great Teacher. The Christ is of the more youthful, vigorous, and 
pleasing type, and has in it elements which are suggestive of the 
better period of sculpture. The other figures are self-explanatory. 
On the extreme right is Christ before Pilate, who is washing his 
hands in token of his innocency of the blood of the royal Victim. 
On the extreme left is the frequently recurring scene of the sacrifice 
of Isaac, which here, more than is usual, seems to be a type of the 
great Sacrifice for the sin of the world. The curious figure beneath 
the Saviour, who is holding a veil above the head, is not easy of 
a doubtful eie- interpretation. It occurs in one or two other sarcophagi, 
ment. notably in that of Junius Bassus. Perhaps the sugges- 

tion that a mythological element is here introduced, the figure rep- 
resenting either Uranus, the heaven, or Tellus, the earth, may be 
most satisfactory.* 

1 Letters from Home, Letter xx. 

"(iroussct: £tude sur llu'stoire des satrophci'jf s chrefim.% Paris, 1885, 8vo. 

8 Schnaase: GeschicJde d. hild^vlen Kiinrte, lte A u fg., Bd. iii., a. 75. Liibke: Hist 
of Sculpture, Transl., vol. i, p. 345, regards it as a figure of Oceanus. Northcote and 
Brownlow : Roma Soiternnirn, vol. ii, p. 250, say, '• The vault of heaven beneath 
His feet being expressed (as in pagan monuments) by the veil which the female 
figure holds above her head." 
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Probably the most elaborate sarcophagus of the early sarcophagus of 
Christian centuries which has been preserved is that of Junius Bassus. 
Junius Bassus, in the 
crypt of St. Peter's, 
Rome. 1 The inscrip- 
tion along the upper 
band of this monu- 
ment gives the de- 
sired information 
relative to the char- 
acter and age of the 
person whose mem- 
ory is hereby perpet- 
uated. It is as fol- 
lows: IVN. BASSVS 
VC QUI VIXIT AN- 
NIS. XLII MEN. II. 
IN IPSA PRAEFEC- 
TVRA VKBI. NE- 
OF1TVS 1IT AD 
DEVM. VIII KAL 
SEPT EVSEBIOET 
YPATIO COSS. | 
" Junius Bassus, of : : 
patrician rank, who £ \ 
lived forty-two years • 
and two months. In C 
the very year in which 3 * 
he became prefect of g 
the city, a neophyte, 
he went to God on 
the 23d of August, 
Eusebius and Hy pa- 
rtus being Consuls " 
(A. D. 359). 

1 Good casts of tin's sar- 
cophagus are found in the 
Late ran Museum, also in 
the Museum of Christian 
Archasolojry, Berlin, which 
was founded 03' Professor 
Piper, and tinder his in- 
defatigable labors has be- 
come one of the most use- 
ful collections in Europe 
for purposes of study. 
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The facts of the inscription are confirmed by contemporary his- 
lts inscrip- torians, thus giving positive information respecting the 
tions. time of the origin of the monument, and, therefore, aid- 

ing in appreciating the cycle of subjects here portrayed, as well as 
the artistic value of the work. The architectural principle is 
The subjects likewise introduced into this sarcophagus, dividing the 
introduced. surface into compartments, in each of which is found a 
scriptural scene. On the extreme left of the upper zone is the sac- 
rifice of Isaac, in which the knife raued to slay the boy is arrested 
by a hand stretched out from the clouds, while, near at hand, the 
substituted ram is found. It is difficult to account for the frequent 
introduction of this event in Scripture history, except that it may have 
a typical or symbolical signification — pointing to the real sacrifice, the 
Lamb of God, who was to " take away the sin of the world." On 
the other extreme is the hand-washing of Pilate. The lower zone is 
equally significant, showing in the middle portion Christ's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. On the right is the representation of Daniel in 
the lions' den. Here in the case of Daniel a draped figure is intro- 
duced, while in other delineations of the same scene the figure is 
entirely nude. On the left is the temptation of 
our first parents. The sequent is winding around 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; the 
sheaf of wheat by Adam indicates the life of 
labor which he must lead, and the lamb symbol- 
izes the employment of Eve. Some interpreters 
find in this figure of the lamb a symbol of the 
promised Redeemer. The relation of (he ele- 
ments of this scene can best be studied from 
Fig. 56. The middle figure of the upper zone has 
been variously interpreted. Some have seen in 
it the teaching Christ, the two figures being those of his disci- 
ples. The roll and the attitude of the hand would suggest this. 
Others have associated it with the central scene 
in the lower zone. As the latter is representative 
of his triumph before the people, so is the upper 
scene (o. Fig. 57) the transfiguration, with Moses 
and Elias as his companions. This, it is claimed, 
is indicated by the figure below, which is to rep- 
resent earth as his footstool, under the form of 
I Tellus, who holds a veil over the head, thus sym- 
Fnmt.i7.hi- bolizing the firmament. The latter interpretation 
appears hardly accordant with the principles of 
a rational symbolism. The other scenes are, respectively, on the ex- 




Fiff. 56. -The Fall. 
From sarcophagus of 
Junius Bassus. 
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treme left, in the lower zone, the humiliation of Job; on the 
right the arrest of Peter; on the upper zone, Christ's arrest, and 
his arraignment before Pilate. In the spandrels of the arches is 
a most suggestive symbolism. 1 In one part a sheep a suggestive 
is striking with a staff the rock, whence flows water symbolism. 
which another sheep is drinking. In another* section a sheep is 
receiving the table of the law; in another it performs the miracle 
of the loaves; a third lays its forefoot upon the head of another, 
over which baptismal waters flow, while the rays stream from 
the beak of the dove which represents the Holy Spirit. Thus 
in all the symbolic character of the lamb is most manifest; the 
central thought being Christ the source of power, blessing, and 
life. 

The sculpture, Fig. 58, is of later origin, probably of the sixth 
century. The central figure is one quite frequently met A i ate r sar- 
in the frescos — an orante — on either side of whom copnaRtiB. 
stands a figure whose signification it is difficult to determine. The 
presence of the palm-trees points to the thought of victory or 
of joyousness in the heavenly inheritance. The extension of the 
hands in prayer is the usual attitude met in the early monuments — 
frescos, sculptures, and mosaics. It is plain that this position of 
standing with outstretched hands in prayer was the usual or 
prescribed one. No instance of prayer to God in the kneeling 
posture is met in the monuments. Supplication for Attitude in 
aid from another, as in case of the woman with the prayer. 
issue of blood, etc., may be met; but that this was not the usual 
attitude in case of public worship seems evident. In this the 
monuments and the literary evidence are in entire accord. The 
other members of this sculpture are familiar. On the right the 
multiplication of the loaves in the hands of the disciples — a most 
favorite scene with the early Christians; on the left the first mira- 
cle in Cana of Galilee, which is hardly less frequent upon the early 
monuments. The extreme right has been by some interpreted to 
be the afflicted Job sitting in ashes, attended by one of his 
friends.* This is less certain in its reference than the other portions 
of the sarcophagus. As a work of art this is much inferior to 
many others : it indicates a wide departure from the classic spirit, 
and a decay of originating power, as well as feebleness in 
execution. 

The representation of the Nativity and its attendant circum- 

1 Unfortunately, these do not appear with much distinctness in our plate, on 
account of the difficulties of photographing in these dark crypts, 
' Roller: Catacomlts de Borne, vol. i, p. 297. 
10 
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is quite exceptional on the Christian sarcophagi. The Nativity in 
Lateran collection but a single example is met, sculpture. 

upon a fragment of a small sar- 
cophagus, represented in Fig. 59. 
The scene is easy of interpreta- 
tion. Joseph and Mary occupy 
the extreme right. The central 
portion suggests the manger 6cene, 
the sacred babe in swaddling 
clothes laid in a basket, while the 
ox and the ass in their stall help 
to complete the picture of the 
lowliness of the birthplace of the 
Lord. 1 Toward the left the magi, 
clad in their usual dress, are 
bringing gifts. On the extreme 
left is a winged genius in the pe- 
culiar style of pagan art, showing 
the syncretism of thought in 
Christian sculpture, or, at least, 
the readiness with which these 
figures were introduced for deco- 
rative purposes. 

The interesting sarcophagus 
represented by Fig. 60 ift from 
the latter part of the The appear- 
fifth century. As a 



ance of the 
real cross in 
work of art it plainly sculpture. 

belongs to the period of deca- 
dence. The scenes in the life of 
Christ also show by their peculiar 
treatment that the age of per- 
secution is past, and the age of 
triumph has been reached. The 
hand-washing by Pilate is mani- 

1 Some interpreters have suggested that 
reference may be had to Isa. i, 3 ; that 
while the brute creation recognise their 
Lord and Creator, and the heathen world 
(the magi) is full of expectation, and is 
rendy to worship the infant Redeemer, 
** Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider." 
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festly the scene presented on the extreme left. This is indicated 
by the basin, the pouring out of the water from the pitcher by the 

soldier, the attitude of the 
sitting figure, etc. Next is 
the figure of Christ attended 
by the soldier, who bears a 
spear and wears the usual 
Roman helmet. Christ seems 
in the attitude of speaking. 
The position of the hand, with 
the two forefingers extended, 
as is customary with the 
teacher, might suggest the 
answer to the inquiring Pi- 
late, " My kingdom is not of 
this world. ..." "Art thou 
a king then ? " " Thou sayest 
that I am a king." The scene 
first on the left of the center 
is plainly the crown- Interpreta . 
ing of Christ by the 
soldier. But may not 
the time of the origin of this 
sculpture be conjectured from 
the fact that the crown is no 
longer one of thorns but of 
garlands? On the extreme 
left is the cross-bearing. To 
what extent the crown of gar- 
lands may suggest triumph, or 
how far it may be merely or- 
namental, and is used to com- 
plete the artistic balancing re- 
quired by the like crown in 
the hand-washing, may not be 
determined with certainty. 
The central portion is full of 
suggestion. A curious com- 
bination of elements indicates 
that the period of suffering 
and the time when the cross 
must be concealed are past. The Constantinian monogram rests 
upon the cross. This would be indicative of sacrifice, but it is 
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crowned by a chaplet which is emblematic 
Triumph rather of victory. This would be fur- 
tban suffering ther emphasized by the idea of 
8afiKested * the resurrection, suggested by 
the watch of Roman soldiers who were set 
to guard the sealed tomb. 

Early Christian art contains few refer- 
ences to the retributions of a future state. 
Herein it is in completest contrast with the 
art of the later Middle Ages, and with some 
of the most celebrated works of the Re- 
naissance. In this we observe the influence 
of that spirit of simple faith and love which 
led the early Christians to dwell rather upon 
the beneficent offices of our Lord, and upon 
the more cheerful and winning aspects of the 
religion which he established. The state- 
ments already made in relation to the 
frequency on the early monuments of such 
scenes in the life of Christ, and of events in 
the biblical history which contemplate the 
The last judff- elevation of the individual or of 
n»nt. the race, fully confirm this 

opinion. In the sarcophagus, Fig. 61, is 
almost the only instance of a representation 
of the last judgment in early Christian 
sculpture. It is a simple reproduction of 
its scriptural the Scripture statement in Matt, 
character. xxv , 31-46. Here is the shep- 

herd, not the angry judge, separating the 
sheep from the goats. The whole action of 
the sculpture is most effective. The press- 
ing forward of the sheep in obedience to 
the glad invitation, " Come, ye blessed of 
my Father," the hand laid approvingly upon 
the head of the nearest, the face of the 
shepherd turned toward those who had done 
his will in acts of beneficence, are in strik- 
ing contrast to the attitude of the proud 
goats who were approaching with eager con- 
fidence, but who, arrested by the fearful 
words, " Depart from me, ye cursed," now 
shrink back from the touch of the averted 
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hand, and are troubled by the face turned away in sorrowful con- 
demnation. Nothing could more fully and effectively express the 
decisions of the last judgment in a manner completely in harmony 
with the Scripture conception. 1 

CARVINGS IN IVORY. 

Another very interesting class of objects are the carvings in ivory. 
They are considerable in number, and on account of the durability 
of the material have suffered less from the forces which have seri- 
ously marred works in 6tone and bronze. 

Some of the most important of these ivory carvings prior to the 

eighth century are in the form of diptychs. This term. 
Ivory diptychs. . 

while properly applying to any thing folded together 

{d'nTTvxov), has more especial reference to tablets used by the 

ancients for writing with a stylus of ivory or metal. They often 

had three leaves (triptyehs), sometimes four and more. The inner 

surface was covered with a thin film of wax, the outer, or cover 

proper, was often elaborately carved. 

For general art archaeology the most important of these are the 

Consular dip- consular diptychs, since they are usually larger, more 

! yc !l! !"«?]« I elaborate, and bear dates and legends which are often 
portant for ' % & 

chronology. helpful in the solution of historic and chronologic prob- 
lems. These were usually presents which the newly appointed con- 
suls were accustomed to send to their friends and adherents, and 
differed in value and artistic excellence according to the social 
rank or political influence of the recipients. Some of the consular 
diptychs were afterward presented to churches and ecclesiastical 
communities, and were changed in their character from secular and 
heathen to Christian by the removal of portions of the original 
carving and the substitution of subjects of religious significance. 
As might be anticipated, they sometimes present a commingling of 
heathen and Christian elements. 

Diptychs were also quite common in the public service of the early 
Church. Their uses have been well summarized as follows: First, 
like the church registers of modern times, they contained names of 
all baptized and unbaptized persons of the parish or district ; secondly, 
in them were recorded the names of bishops and chief personages 
who had been benefactors and patrons of that particular church; 
thirdly, they contained the names of those who had suffered mar- 
Ecciesiasticai tyrdom, or who were of specially saintly character — 
diptychs. these names being often read at the public services to 

show the unity of the Church militant and the Church triumphant; 
1 Roller: Catacombes de Rome, vol. i, pi. xliii, No. 3. 
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fourthly, there were diptychs in which were written the names of the 
deceased members of the particular church or district, who were to 
be remembered at mass. 1 This was regarded a matter of extreme 
interest, since the erasure of a name from the diptychs was equiv- 
alent to actual excommunication, and the name so erased could 
no longer be mentioned in the prayers of the church. 8 The 
number of ecclesiastical diptychs prior to A. D. 700 is very 
small; yet they are of peculiar interest in the ilfustration of the 
sculpture of the period prior to the liberation of Christianity from 
Graeco-Roman influence, and of the development of an art peculiarly 
its own. 

A single leaf of a beautiful Christian diptych, plainly of Byzantine 
origin, is now in the British Museum. It represents j^^ \ mpori . 
an angel of young and vigorous mien standing under ance - 
an arch supported by Corinthian columns. He is clad in a tunic 
and flowing mantle. In the right hand he bears a globe surmounted 
by the cross, very much in the style of the Byzantine emperors, and 
with the left supports a long scepter similar to the lance borne by 

warriors. The general character of the work is good, 

11 • i i - A i Examples, 

and suggests that the artist must have been influenced 

by the classic statues with which Constantinople then abounded.' 
A second example from the sixth century is now in the British 
collection ; both leaves are preserved. One represents the Virgin 
and child enthroned, with two angels in waiting ; on the other 
leaf Christ is seated between SS. Peter and Paul. A third, now 
belonging to the treasury of the Cathedral of Monza, also from 
the sixth century, has both leaves preserved. It has been sug- 
gested that it was early converted from a consular diptych to the 
cover of an antiphonarium of Gregory the Great. 4 On one leaf 
is a figure in consular robes; but the head shows the tonsure, 

and the staff terminates in a cross. It has been claimed to be 

• 

a representation of Gregory himself. The other side contains a 

somewhat similar figure, but lacks the tonsure, and is associated 

with the inscription, DAVID REX. This association of Gregory 

'Gori: Thesaurus veternm diptychorum, Florentiae, 1759, t i, pp. 242, 243. Bing- 
ham: Antiquities of the Christian Church, Book xv, cli. iii, §. 18. 

'Among others see Bingham: Op. ciL, Book xvi, ch. iii, §42; Book xix, ch. ii, 
§ 11. Dodwell : Fifth Cyprian Dissertation. Ad Epistolam X. De nominum e dip- 
tychis ecclesice recitatione in Eucharistia. Oxen, 1 684. 

•Labarte : Op. cit., t i, pp. 30, 31. Oldfleld : Select Examples of Ivory Carving from 
the Seconi to the Sixteenth Century. London, 1855, p. 10. 

4 Gori; Op. cit, t. i, p. 201. Oldfield: Op. cit, p. 10. Maskell: Ivories, Ancient 
and Mediaeval, etc., p. xxxvi. Contra, Pulszky : The Fejevdry Ivories, p. 23. La- 
barte: Op. ciL, t i, p. 16. 
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and David has been thought to be very appropriate on account 
of their similar interest in sacred music and song. While the work 
is rude, and indicates great artistic decadence, it is nevertheless of 
great importance in the art study of a period from which compara- 
tively few examples of sculpture have survived. 

It has often been remarked by investigators of early Christian 
monuments that they are remarkably free from scenes of suffering, 
as the early inscriptions furnish few examples of the expression of 
a spirit of complaining, despair, or vindictiveuess. It is quite gen- 
erally agreed that in the first four centuries no instance of a repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion of Christ upon the monuments has yet 
been found. The reason of the avoidance of these scenes has else- 
where been suggested (o. p. 104). Hence the agony in the garden, 




Fffl. 62.— A Crucifixion. From an ivory in the Mnskell Collection In British Museum. Probably 

of the fifth oentury. 

the scourging, the cross-bearing, and the crucifixion, all of which 
became favorite subjects of art portraiture in the mediaeval period, 
are rarely met in the art of the first three and a half centuries. 
Fig. 62 is from an ivory carving, and is believed to be one of the 
The earliest oldest representations of the crucifixion yet discovered, 
representation It cannot be of a date earlier than the fifth century. From 

of the crucifix- * 

ion. its general style and resemblance to the sculptures of the 

Roman sarcophagi, its genuineness has come to be accepted by the 
best critics, and its date determined. It is now in the collection of 
the British Museum, and was part of the celebrated Maskell cabinet 
of ivories which have come to be so highly prized. The scenes here 
represented, one of four divisions of the ivory, are manifest. The 
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Saviour, extended upon a Latin cross, receives the thrust from the 
soldier's spear, while on the other side appear the beloved disciple 
and the sorrowing mother (John xix, 26, 27). On the extreme left 
is the representation of the history given in Matt, xxvii, 5 : " And 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and 
went and hanged himself." Previous to. the discovery and de- 
scription of this ivory carving, the earliest representation of 
the crucifixion was believed to be that contained in the decora- 
tion of a Syriac manuscript of the gospels, now in Florence, which 
bears the date A. D. 586. 

An interesting instance of ivory carving upon covers of books 
is found in the National Library of Paris. Three prin- carvingsontne 
cipal scenes are represented; namely, above, the An- covers of books. 
nunciation; in the centre, the Adoration of the Magi; below, the 
Massacre of the Innocents. The entire composition is in very supe- 
rior style of art, indicating the thorough acquaintance of the artist 
with the best works of antiquity. 1 

A second example of like character is in the treasury of the Ca- 
thedral of Milan. Both covers have been preserved. The central 
portion of the one is occupied by a richly jeweled Agnus Dei with 
circled and jeweled nimbus. In the upper part is represented the 
Nativity, flanked by symbolic figures of Matthew and Luke. In 
the lower portion is depicted the massacre of the Innocents, while 
on either side of the cover are three scenes from Gospel history. 
The center of the other leaf contains a jeweled cross, above which 
is the adoration of the Magi, with symbolic representations of Mark 
and John ; below is the marriage in Cana, while six scenes from the 
life of Christ enrich the sides. From the circumstance that Christ 
is represented as young, unbearded, and without a nimbus, as well 
as from the fact that while his presentation to the women after the 
resurrection is the subject of one of the carvings, the crucifixion is 
here avoided, some have been inclined to assign this ivory to a 
very early date. It is probable, however, that it cannot antedate 
the fifth century. 9 

This last work in ivory is surpassed in value and interest only by 
the noted cathedra of Bishop Maximianus, now preserved Cathedra ot 
in the sacristry of the Duomo in Ravenna. It is entirely Bishop Maxim- 
covered with carvings, many of which are of the finest de- ianus ' 
sign and technic. Ten scenes from the life of Joseph are of very 

1 Labarte: Op. c&, t. i, p. 32. 

* This celebrated work has been described by many writers. Labarte, Op. ciL, 
t.i, p. 32, has given a very fine plate; and Oldfield, Op. cit, p. 11, has given a par- 
tial description. 
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superior workmanship, while the animals and plants reveal a warm 
sympathy of the artist with nature. Only the figures of saints 

that fill the front side show the 
stiffness and artificiality of the 
later Byzantine style. Fig. 63 
represents one of these figures — 
an ecclesiastic in the attitude of 
preaching. The sacred book lies 
open upon the ambo, or reading 
desk, and the two f orefingers of 
the right hand indicate the office 
of the teacher. The attitude of 
the figure itself is constrained, 
while the whole artistic treat- 
ment, from the head to the san- 
dals upon the feet, is stiff and 
unnatural. This and other like 
figures are specially helpful as a 
means of ascertaining the vest- 
ments of the clergy and their 
position in preaching, as well as 
suggesting the quality of the 
church furniture then in use. 

In a few instances ancient 
ivory boxes, or pixes f are still 
preserved. 1 They were gener- 
ally placed upon the altar to con- 
tain the consecrated cueharistie 
elements which were to be dis- 
tributed to the sick. Garrucci 
claims that the subjects depicted 
upon fourteen of the fifteen 




Fig. 68.— Ivory carving from the cathedra of 
Bishop Maximlanus, in the Duorao of Ravenna. 



known sacred pixes relate directly to the eucharist. The only excep- 
tion is an ivory pix from the early part of the sixth cen- 
vory p xes. turV) w hich is now in the British Museum. Upon it are 
represented the martyrdom and glorification of the Egyptian saint, 
Menas. This circumstance has therefore suggested another use of 
these sacred pixes; namely, to contain relics of saints and martyrs.* 
This St. Menas was held in highest veneration by the Egyptian 

1 v. Hahn: Fiinf Elfenbein-Gefasse des fruJiesten Mittel-aUtrs. Hanover, 1862. 
Lebarte : Histoire des arts industriels. 

* v. Garrucci and Nesbitt, in the Archawlogia, vol. xliv, pp. 320-330, and plates 
x and xi. 
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Christians, and also in Rome. He is often represented upon the 
flattened flasks or bottles which are found in considerable numbers 
in Egypt. 

Another interesting class of antiquities are the Christian lamps. 
They are numerous and of different materials, as terra sculptured 
cotta, bronze, silver, and amber. They are of various lam P 8 - 
forms, and contain a great variety of symbols, as the dove, the 
cross, the Constantinian monogram, A £2, etc. The Christians used 
these lamps not only to lighten the otherwise gloomy recesses of 




Fig. 64.— A Christian lamp, with Constantinian monogram. 

the catacombs, but, in common with the heathen peoples, attached 
to them a symbolic significance, especially when used in connection 
with the burial of the dead. Some of these lamps are works of 
high art, and show an exquisite taste in matters of form as well as 
in respect to workmanship and symbolic import. Fig. 64 is one of 
the finest of the hanging lamps in bronze. It contains three orifices 
for lighting, and its handle is wrought out in an elaborate Jr and the 
representation of Jonah reclining under the shadow of the gourd. 

For over two hundred years great interest has attached Ampuii®, or 
to a class of relics found more especially in the Roman Wood-phtais. 
catacombs and crypts of churches; these are the so-called ampulke, 
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or blood-phials, Fig. 65. An almost acrimonious controversy has 
continued respecting the uses of these clay and glass phials and 

their contents. One cause of 
this controversy was a decree 
of the Congregatio Hituum et 
Keliquarum, issued in 1668, to 
the effect that the marks of 
true relics of the martyrs, as 
distinguished from the false or 
doubtful, shall be the presence 
of the palm-branch and a vessel 
coloured with their blood. This 
test was maintained as decisive 
by nearly all the old archaeolo- 

Fig. 66.-A so-called Blood-phial. From Roman g lst * an d ha8 been very viffOUr- 
catacomhs. fo ,-,..-., i . , 

ousiy defended by many in the 
present century. Two opinions of the contents of these phials have 
been held: one, that they contained the blood of martyrs; the other, 
that the colouring matter found in them was due to wine used for 
eucharistic purposes. The question is not yet satisfactory settled. 
Many other interesting and instructive objects of antiquity are 
found in museums and private collections. The subject of seals and 
rings has received careful attention. Numismatics has become a 
special science, also glyptic art has contributed much toward a 
knowledge of Christian thought during the first six centuries. 
The special examination of these archaeological remains is, however, 
precluded by the limits of this hand-book. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 

SECTION I. 

THE CHRISTIAN BASILICA. 

{ 1. Origin of the Christian Basilica. 

The origin of the species of Christian church called basilica has 
been most earnestly investigated. The answer to the question, 

" Whence arose Christian architecture ? " would also fur- „__ m ^ 

Origin °f tbe 
nish a partial answer to the related questions of the con- christian tra- 
dition of art feeling in the early Church, the originality 8lllca * 
of monuments usually called Christian, and the connection of the 
Roman Christian and Gothic architecture with the early Christian 
basilica in a process of organic art development. 1 The subject is 
one of great difficulty, on account of the fewness of surviving 
monuments from the first three centuries, and from the meagre 
references to this subject in the writings of the Christian fathers, 
or in Vitruvius, the only architect of the first century whose works 
have come down to our time. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
able writers should have differed in their account of the origin of 
the Christian basilica. 

Various opinions have divided the archaeologists. 1. The first is 
that advocated in the latter part of the fifteenth century Aibertr* tne- 
by Alberti,* which claims that the earlv Christian basilica V'J^ ^ 
18 a close imitation of the Roman pagan basilica, with silica, 
unimportant departures from the original. By placing the 
plan of each side by side, to the superficial observer this simi- 
larity appears quite striking and the theory plausible. This opinion 
was accepted by leading archaeologists for three and a half centuries.* 
2. It remained almost unchallenged until subjected to a most rig- 

1 a With respect to the discovery of new germs (of art) in the period of the down- 
full, the following questions especially would come under examination : First, the 
question in how far Christianily had a share therein ? " etc. v. Mothes : Vie Bail- 
hunst des Mittelalters, etc., Bd. i, 88. 2, 3. 

* DtRt Mii fimbria. Florentiis, 1485. 

•The English authorities seem to know no other theory of the origin of the Christ- 
ian basilica (v. article Basilica, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, and in Dictionary of Christ' 
tan Antiquities); this also prevails in America. 
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idly critical examination by Zestermann * in 1847. This writer con- 
cedes that the resemblance of the churches of the fourth century to 
the Roman basilicas in respect to the rows of columns on either side, 
zeatermaim's tne lean-to roof, the enclosing wall, and the windows rest- 
tneory. \ n g upon the columns beneath, justifies the classification 

of such Christian churches under the term basilica; but these are 
insufficient to establish an organic connection between the Christian 
and the heathen structures. He argues that the Christian basilica 
a development was ch^y developed through the needs and spirit of 
from the the Christian church itself, and is, therefore, a distinct 
forum. style of architecture. In the solution of this question 

the stoa basilica and the ayora, found at Athens in the time of 
Pericles, are successively examined with an earnestness and learning 
truly praiseworthy. The first of the so-called basilicas at Rome was 
built by Marcus Porcius Cato in B. C. 184. After this followed 
others, the most noted of which were the Basilicas ^Emilia, Fulvia, 
Julia, and Ulpia. From Rome these buildings were extended 
throughout the entire empire. Zestermann claims that they 
zestermatm's fall under f our general classes, according to the purposes 
four classes. which they served; namely, the law basilicas, the private 
basilicas, the basilicas for pedestrian exercises, and the wine basilicas. 
Each of these had peculiar features adapting it to its specific uses. 
All alike appear to have been suggested by the Roman forum, this 
general type being modified only so far as might be necessary 
by the greater or smaller building area. This author rejects 
the derivation of the word from the Greek, in the sense of *' a 
house of the king," or " a royal habitation," but claims that even 
in the time of Piautus the word basWcus had already become a dis- 
tinctively Roman adjective, meaning "magnificent," "imposing," 
" grand." Hence, to distinguish it from other porticos, the building 
of Cato was called "porticus basilicus" the magnificent house, and 
afterward simply " basilica." 

The Christians applied the term basilica to an imposing building 
used only for ecclesiastical purposes. Zestermann claims that the 
groundplan and the arrangement and development of all its parts 
sole reference had sole reference to the purposes and needs of Christ- 
c^rSaiaTwor! * an wor8n ^P> auc * no relation whatever to Roman 
ship. pagan buildings of like name. He sees the progres- 

sive growth of the Christian society revealing itRelf in the basilica, 
slowly transforming and perfecting it, as new wants arise, until the 

1 Die antiken u. die christlichen Bos Hi ken nach ihrcn Entstehuny, Aursbildung, u. Bezie- 
hung zu einander. This was crowned as the prize essay by the Belgian Academy ol 
Arts, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 
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imposing structures of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries were the 
outcome. In harmony with this opinion he professes 
to be able to group the early churches into five classes, S«M?yohiiit- 
each one of which represents a stage in the attempt to iao churches, 
properly adapt them to the needs of Christian worship : 

(1.) Buildings of an oblong form with a middle and side naves. 

(2.) Those of oblong form with middle and side naves and an 
apse. 

(3.) Those of oblong form, middle and side naves, apse, and tran- 
sept. 

(4.) Those of oblong form, middle and side naves, apse, and tran- 
sept; but without an atrium, and having the porch leaning on the 
main building. 

(5.) Those having the characteristics of the last class, but having 
several apses. 

This writer defends his theory with great learning, and concludes 
that " the origination and development of the Christian basilica are 
completely explained by, and find their justification in, the activities 
and needs of the Christian spirit." l 

3. A third opinion has been defended with much earnestness and 
with great wealth of learning. It holds that the early Christian ba- 
silica was developed from the ancient private house and the Greek hy- 
prethral temple. 8 The following considerations are urged in favor 
of this origin : After their complete separation from Hypwthrai 
the Jewish Church the Christians assembled in private temple. 
houses for worship. This is distinctly stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the Epistles, and by the early Christian 
fathers. The accepted and regular form of the Roman 
house at the beginning of the Christian era can be well ascertained, 
and the adaptation or adjustment of such a room to the purposes of 
a Christian assembly can be easily traced. The resemblance of these 

1 Zostermann has a zealous di«ciple in J. Kreusor: Christlicher Kircfienbat^ 1851 
and 1860; and still more positively hi his Wiederum Christlicher Kirchenbau, 1868. 
This author holds, 1. That the Christian basilicas had nothing to do with the attic royal 
hall. 2. Under tho lerni, hypaHhral temple, he can understand nothing more nor 
less than a building that is open and free to the light and air. Diogenes's tub in the 
street might be an example of a hyprethral building. 3. Zestermann is the foremost 
and best author who has written on the basilica, and his explanation of its origin is 
the only correct one. 4. Kgypt had the first basilica. From two passages in the 
Talmud it is evident that this name was peculiar to Egyptian works of architecture. 
5. The Egyptian, or, more strictly, the Africano-Palestine. method of building was 
copied in Rome, and from these arose the basilicas for holding the courts of law. 

• W. Weingartner : Ursprung und Entwickdung des christlichen Kirchengtbauda. 
Leipzig, 1858. 
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to the early Christian churches is seen in the peristyle, and the so- 
called ceci lying behind it. These two rooms were related to each 
other both in space and situation very nearly as were the parts of 
Herod's temple at Jerusalem, which was built in the Grecian style. 
After the destruction of this temple, and the spread of Christianity 
over the known world, it was natural that the Christians, when erect- 
ing independent houses of worship, should take their suggestions from 
the Graeco-Roman temples, which contained all the essential parts of 
a Christian church. It was also natural that the form should be 
selected which had been most perfected, and most nearly satisfied 
the demand for the observance of their own religious services. 
This was the hypaethral temple. It was open to the sky, thus 
giving abundance of light, and had a recess, the celln, where could 
stand the high altar for the celebration of the eucharist. This 
cella, which was taken from the circular or polygonal burial temples, 
was demanded by the Christian societies, since soon afterward a 
place of worship, and a place of burial for the martyr or saint 
co whom the church was dedicated, were combined in the same 
building. With the exception of the greater elevation of the 
middle nave, the outer form of the hypaethral temple corresponded 
to that of the Christian church. Still more close was the likeness 
of their interior arrangement. This influence of the pagan temple 
upon the Christian building was most apparent in the time of 
Constantine. It was seen in the use of like terms, in the adoption 
of the circular or polygonal groundplan, and in working out the 
details of the interior. The ground outline, the rows of columns, 
and the consequent division of the interior space into naves, the 
lower porticos, the choir and its general arrangement, the sacra- 
mental table, the baldachin, the place of burial for the martyr, 
the crypts beneath, the apse, and, later, the ambo8> or reading 
desks near the front railing, are all prefigured in the Roman pagan 
temples. The purest form of the continuation of the antique 
temples were the Roman basilicas, which maintained their peculiar 
characteristics as late as the twelfth century. 1 

This writer thus attempts to show the intimate relation and 
dependence of the early Christian churches on the private house, 
and especially on the hypaethral temple, both in external form 
and interior arrangement. He holds that the law basilicas of 
the Romans were so entirely different from the Christian that it 
is unscientific to regard the latter as the continuation and per- 
fection of the former, and claims that the Christian church could 
only be derived from the ancient private house, with such sug- 
1 v Weingariner: Op. cit, pp. 136, 137. 
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gestions as were afforded by the hypaethral temple of the 
Greeks. 

4. A fourth theory of the origin and development of the Christ- 
ian basilica has been suggested and very ably defended Messmer's tne- 
by Dr. J. A. Messmer. 1 He starts from the well at- ob- 
tested fact that the earliest Christian societies were accustomed to 
assemble in the private house of some one of their number, and in 
the room most spacious and convenient for their services, and which 
at the same time would best afford protection from sudden interrup- 
tions by their enemies. Plainly this would be the triclinium, or 
banqueting-room. Among the Romans this was a rec- pro m the tn- 
tangle, whose length was twice the breadth. The ciinium. 
more wealthy the owner of the house the more spacious and elegant, 
was this room, and the more nearly did it resemble the form of the 
basilicas which were found in the palaces of the more noted Ro- 
mans. These dining-rooms of the nobles are so minutely described 
by Vitruvius that we cannot be in doubt with regard to their form, 
arrangement, and decoration (?\ Fig. 78). Rows of columns, both 
Corinthian and Egyptian, often supported architraves and beams on 
which a place for promenading was constructed, while above were 
other columns supporting a roof or a wall pierced with windows for 
lighting the interior. In these rooms public business was fre- 
quently transacted and legal causes determined. We also read of 
a church in the houses of wealthy public men who had accepted 
Christianity, as in the case of Pudens and Aquila. 2 

Jerome assures us that the noble Lateranus opened his private 

basilica for the assemblv of the Christians, and that it „ , 

v ' Examples of 

afterward was transformed into one of the most noble chriat- 
splendid churches of Rome. Ammianus Marcellinus" tons * 
says that a like assembly found a stated place of meeting in the 
Basilica of Sicinianus, another noted Roman. There is trustworthy 
evidence that such change from the triclinium of the house of 
a wealthy citizen, named Theophilus, to a Christian church took 
place at Antioch in the first half of the third century; and it 
seems incredible that the pseudo-Clement could mention in his ro- 
mance these transformations of private basilicas into Christian 
churches unless the fact was well known. Thus, while the triclin- 

1 Utber den {Tr&prung, die Entwickelung, und Bedeubmg der Basilika in der christ- 
liehen Baukunst. Leipzig, 1854. Also and more thoroughly in in article. fJtber den 
Ursprung der christlirJien Basilika, in the Ztitechrifl Jiir chrisiliche Archctologie und 
Kunst 1859, vol. ii. 

• I Cor. xvi, 19. v. nlso p. 30. 

1 Ammian. Marcelliu., xxvii, 3. " Et in concertaiione," etc. 
11 
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ium of the private house and the private basilicas of the more 
wealthy were used for the assembly and worship of the early Christ- 
ians, it was found that they combined, more fully than any others, 
elements of architecture which were afterward developed into 
the distinctive edifice known by the generic name of Christian ba- 
silica. While the Roman name was retained, the building was trans- 
formed by the peculiar power of the new religion. Thus was pro- 
vided a type of church architecture peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of Christianity, and in many respects the most convenient ever 
devised. Christianity became the heir to the late Roman art, but 
its inheritance was improved and perfected by a new and living 
spirit. 

5. A fifth theory, very ably advocated by Dehio, 1 finds the germs 
Debto's theory °^ tne Christian basilica in the private house, in which 
from the pri- for two centuries the early Church was accustomed to 
▼ate house. me et for worship. He attempts to trace this develop- 
ment, step by step, from the simplest structure of the common Ro- 
man dwelling-house to its perfected form in the imposing basilicas 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

6. The latest theory is that recently advanced by Professor Lange, 
From the scho- of Halle,* and substantially accepted by Professor G. 
i»- Baldwin Brown,* of the University of Edinburgh. This 
theory traces the beginnings of Christian architecture to the pa- 
gan schola. While the architectural evidence cited in support of 
this view is not decisive, it is believed that from the outward resem- 
blance of the Christian communities to the various religious organi- 
Anrued from zat > ons an( l clubs of the heathen world, 4 and from the 
the likeness of confounding of these by the legal authorities, it would 
other organiza- naturally follow that their places of assembly must 
tions. nave oeen similar in outward appearance and in in- 
ternal arrangement. The adaptation of these scholce to the needs 
of Christian worship is pointed out, and the fact that the protection 
of government given to the clubs would thus be extended to the 
Christian assemblies is emphasized. 

These different theories of the origin of the Christian basilica 
An eclectic illustrate the difficulties of the subject. It seems prob- 
view. aD ] e that each contains a partial truth, and that by a 

judicious eclecticism a juster view of the beginnings and growth 

1 Die Genesis der chrMuhen Basilika. Munchen, 1883. 
* Haus und Hnlk, Leipzig, 1885. 
8 From Schola to Cathedral. Edinburgh, 1886. 

4 Hutch : Organization of the Early Christian Churches, London, 1882, has devel- 
oped this subject, using with great effect the monumental evidence. 
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of early Christian architecture may be gained. Let us look at some 
well-established facts. 

The first Christians assembled for worship in the temple, 1 in pri- 
vate houses, 1 in upper rooms, through fear of disturbance and perse- 
cution from their enemies,' in the synagogues of the Jews, 4 and by 
the river side.* In the synagogues, which had been founded in 
every chief city of the empire, the apostles could ad- Advantages of 
dress a multitude composed of Jewish and non-Jewish tne »ynagoKue. 
elements. 6 Doubtless the free republican spirit which characterized 
the service, in marked contrast with the exclusiveness of the temple, 
was another reason for the assembling of the apostles and first 
Christians in these buildings. Moreover, the synagogues were 
places for consultation, and for discussion of questions upon which 
the opinions of the rabbis were divided; so that persons of vigorous 
intellect and of inquiring spirit were often attracted to them. 
This is manifest from the accounts given of the Berean Jews, 7 
as well as from the fact that Paul could speak freely in the synagogue 
at Ephesus " for the space of three months, reasoning and persuad- 
ing as to the things concerning the kingdom of God. 8 

The fact that some of the Judaizing sects, as the Ebionites, still 
resorted to the synagogues for worship 8 may suggest one reason 
why, during the first century, the pagan world regarded Cnrl8tlang 
the Christians as only a sect of Jews, and why the fierce judged a sect 
opposition of the latter to the Christians was judged by of tnerJews - 
the Roman governors to be of little importance in the eye of the 
civil law. 10 While despised by the pagan world, the Jews had, nev- 
ertheless, received at the hands of some of the emperors Privileges of 
very favorable regard, and were granted some most val- the Jews - 
uable immunities. The inscriptions and art remains of the Jewish 
catacombs at Rome entirely confirm the testimony of incidentally 
the literary monuments touching this point. With this J^ ^e^fant 
erroneous conception respecting the true nature of church. 
Christianity was connected a decided advantage to its first adherents. 
There can be little doubt that thereby the early Church secured 
exemption from sweeping persecution just at the time of its great- 
est need. Even at the close of the second century a Christian 
father of eminent ability recognises this obligation. 11 

1 Acta Hi, 1 ; v, 12. * Acts xii, 12, seq. 

8 Acts i, 13; xx, 7-9. 4 Acts ix, 20; xiii, 6, 16, et al 

* Acts xvi, 13. e Acts xiii, 16, 26, 44, 46, 48 ; xiv, 1 ; xviii, 4. 
1 Acts xvii, 11. 8 Acts xix, 8. 

• Irenaus: Adv. Haeres, lib. i, c. 26. l0 Acts xviii, 12-lf. 
11 Tertuilian: ApologeL, c. 21. 
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But from the first it was manifest that Christ had established a 
Church whose spirit could not be confined within the narrow limits 
of Judaism. The events at Ephesus are instructive. The awakened 
hostility compelled the withdrawal of the Christians from the syna- 
gogue, and they assembled in the school of one Tyrannus, 1 where 
these meetings were " continued by a space of two years." A some- 
what similar state of things existed in Corinth.* Various pas- 
sages in the history of the apostolic Church clearly prove that the 
a separate customary places of meeting were in upper rooms 8 or 
f^in^iJate in P rivate houses. 4 This was the case at Troas; 5 and 
houses. Aquila and Priscilla, 6 "with the church that is in 

their house," send salutations to the Corinthian brethren. Also 
Paul sends greetings to "Nymphas and the church which is in 
his house,"' and to Philemon and "the church in thy house."' 
His own custom for two years was to receive all who came unto 
him in his own private house at Rome, "preaching the kingdom 
of God and teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 8 

The continuance of the custom of gathering in private houses 
The custom after the apostolic age is clearly evidenced from the 
continued. literary monuments both .Christian and pagan. It is 
well-nigh demonstrable that the worship of the Christian Church for 
nearly two hundred years was chiefly a private service, avoiding 
the publicity permitted to a religion already recognised and pro- 
tected by the state. 10 So far as can be known, to the close of the 
second century no stately or characteristic buildings for the cere- 
monies of Christian worship had been erected. Probably some 
houses had already been erected and set apart for Christian 
services, but they must have been unpretentious, and probably 
mostly of the nature of private halls, or of the class of buildings 
called scholce, which were either given by the wealthier 
members, statedly thrown open for the use of the 
societies, 1 * or built by means of a common fund. Doubtless, how- 
ever, these unpretentious buildings contained evidences of the art 
susceptibility which had already found expression in the earlier 
pictures of the catacombs. 

In consequence of the high esteem felt for the confessors and 

1 Acts xix, 9. • Acts xviii. 7. 8 Acts i, 13. 

* Acts vii, 15. 6 Acts xx, 1, 8. 6 1 Cor. xvi, 19. 

7 Col. iv, 15. 8 Philem. 2. • Acts xxviii, 30, 31. 

10 Pliny : Episl., lib. x, ep. 96. 

11 The houses of Pudentiana and of Lucina at Rome, and of Briccius and Euto- 
chius at Tours, are familiar examples. 
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martyrs, the practice of burial feasts and festivals soon arose. 
Celebrated in the houses, and during seasons of Burial festivals 
persecution in the catacombs, these exerted a powerful *** chapels. 
influence on the architectural arrangement of the places of meeting, 
and on the furniture and ait of the church. Feasts in honor 
of the dead were very common among the pagan peo- pagan sugges- 
ples, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the Uon - 
Christians found in them many suggestions for their own practices. 
From the reign of Marcus Aurelius burial festivals became espe- 
cially frequent, on account of the great number of devoted men 
and women who were victims of the terrible persecutions. It is 
plain that the arrangement of the meeting-houses and Influenoe ot 
the nature of the services were modified through the the tombs ot 
great reverence for those whose remains were deposited mart y r8 - 
in crypts beneath the altars of the churches, or in the small chapels 
where the hunted Church gathered for the celebration of the meal 
in memory of the sainted dead. 

There is abundant evidence that at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury private houses were still in general use for divine worship, and 
for the meetings of the Christian societies. Optatus is very specific 
in his information touching this subject, speaking of Meetings in 
various members in whose houses such assemblies were {^ va j^ ^JJJJjJ 
accustomed to be held. 1 But the changed social con- century. 
dition of the Church, which now reckoned among its adherents some 
of the noted families of the capital and of the empire, was more 
favorable to the erection of buildings devoted exclusively to Chris- 
tian uses. It is impossible to determine their number, size, and 
degree of elegance. Optatus informs us that the Notices of 
schismatics destroyed forty churches which had been churches in the 
the property of the orthodox party at Rome. He calls thIrd centup y- 
them " basilicas,' 9 but their peculiar character he does not indi- 
cate. We also have the account of the erection of a very impos- 
ing structure at Nicomedia in the last part of the third century,' 
as well as of its destruction at the beginning of the execution of 
Diocletian's edict to raze all the Christian churches and burn the 
sacred books. 

It must, however, be remembered that not until the reign of 
Commodus did entire families of the Roman aristocracy pass over 
to the Christian Church, and that, two generations after Con. 
stantine, Christianity could claim hardly a majority of the prom- 
inent families of Rome. For the first two hundred and fifty years 

1 De sdtiam. Donat. y i, 14, 23 ; v. also Acta Martyrum, cc. 8, 9. 
' Euaebtus: Hint. Ecdesia, lib, viii, cc. 1, 2. 
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the adherents of Christianity were largely of the middle and lower 
classes, and were, therefore, accustomed to the simple Few DOble and 
Roman dwelling-house, or were crowded together in the wealthy christ- 
many-8toried tenant houses of Rome and of the larger JaM> 
towns. While there is good reason to believe that, from the second 
century, converts from noble families opened or devoted their spacious 
dwellings to the Church for Christian worship, this number must, 
nevertheless, have been comparatively insignificant. In times of 
peace the common dwelling-house was the usual place for the cele- 
bration of the sacraments, and for the instruction and edification of 
believers. It is incredible that these forty so-called basilicas at 

Rome, near the close of the third cen- 
tury, were elegant dwellings furnished 
by the richer and nobler Relations of 
ptnr/Tlp [ | members. Rather must £>'»»: 
K _<!_ ■ I we suppose that the main churches. 

features of the rooms in which the 
Christians were accustomed to as- 
semble, and of the service which had 
been adjusted to this environment for 
two and one half centuries, would im- 
press themselves upon the more impos- 
ing churches which were erected during 
the peaceful interval of forty years be- 
between the reigns of Decius and 
Diocletian, and after final exemption 
from persecution had been ensured. 
It is, therefore, important to examine 
the form and arrangement of the or- 
dinary dwelling-house of the empire. 

Fig. 60.-The House of Pansa (Gwa di There was a g eneral uniformity ill 
Pansa), Pompeii. An elegant Roman the internal arrangement of the early 
nouae - Greek and the Italian private house. 1 

The chief sources of information are Vitruvius, the Capitoline 
Fragments, and the houses which have been disinterred The Roman 
on various sites, as Pompeii, Herculaneum, etc. From dwelling- 
these we infer the most important portions of the Ro- bouae ' 
man house. First was the vestibulum, which was a vacant space 
before the door, forming a kind of court, one side of i te arrange- 
which opened upon the street, the other sides bounded n* 11 **- 
by the house itself. From the vestibule a passage or hall, called 
the ostium (v. Fig. 66, A), led to the main room of the interior, which 
1 Mommsen : History of Rome % vol. i, pp. 46 and 307. 
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went under the names of the atrium and cavcedium, B (cavum 
cedium). This was roofed over, with the exception of an opening 
in the center, the compluvium, toward which the roof sloped to 
conduct the rain into a cistern in the floor, the impluvium, I. In 
the rear of the atrium was the tablinum, E, and right and left the 
alee, DD. On the sides of the atrium were found the sleeping- 
rooms, cubicida, CC, and behind and on either side the triclinium 
were the servants rooms, CC. The triclinium is open, and allows 
an uninterrupted view of the other parts of the house. Vitruvius 
refers to five kinds of atria, 1 representing as many stages in the 
development of the Roman house. The atrium Tus- Yive classes of 
canicum was the earliest and most simple (Fig. 07). the atrium. 
In this the roof was supported by four beams, crossing at right 
angles, thus forming the 
compluvium. It is plain 
that this construction was 
available only in the smaller 
houses. The atrium tetra- 
stylum differed from the first 
in that the beams were sup- 
ported at their .intersection 
by columns, instead of ex- 
tending to the walls of the 
house. This would admit 
of an enlargement of the 
atrium. In the atrium 
corinthium the beams were 
supported by rows of col- 
umns, thus giving opportu- 
nity of farther enlargement.' In the atrium displuviatum the roof 
sloped outward toward the walls, instead of inward to- 
ward the compluvium — thus carrying the water away 
from the interior impluvium (v. Fig. 68). The atrium testudina- 
tum was entirely roof ed over, and lacked the compluvium, and con- 
sequently the interior impluvium (v. Fig. 69). The atrium was the 
chief room. In the ordinary dwellings it was devoted to uses for the 
a variety of uses, to the customary intercourse and the atr,um - 
festivities of the family ; in the houses of the wealthy it was fitted 
up with magnificence, and was the reception room where the patron 
was accustomed to meet clients, hear petitions, and dispense favors. 

1 vi, 3. 

•In flg. 67 these columns and the changed interior thus resulting can be easily sup. 
plied by the imagination. 




Fig. 67.— Atrium Tuscanlcum. 



Description. 
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Fig. G8.— Atrium c'ispluvlatum. 



At the further end of the atrium, opposite the entrance, was the deep 
recess or room, called the tablinum, which could be made private 
by means of folding doors or hangings. It was the place of honor, 
in the repubii- * ne 8eat °f tne householder. On either side of the atrium, 
can period. leading right and left, were small recesses or rooms, 
called alee (v. Fig. 67). Such seems to have been the simple arrange- 
ment of the Roman house 
at the end of the repuLHcr.ii 
period. In the country, aid 
during the early history of 
the cities, it was of one story, 
or, at most, it added a second 
story in which were the cvhi- 
aula, or bed-chambers, whose 
breadth and height to the 
cross beams were one third 
or one fourth the length of 
the atrium. 

But in the period of the 
empire, when the crowded 
condition of the towns made 
building sites expensive, and the increasing wealth of leading 
families created a demand for more elegant dwellings, the con- 
struction of the Roman house underwent an important change 
which is connected with the history of early Christian architecture. 
The enlargement of the dwelling could be attained only by in- 
Enlarged in creasing its length; hence the more elegant Roman 
imperial houses, after the manner of the Greeks, added to the 
simple atrium a large space in the rear. This, the peri- 
style, (Fig. 66, GG), was a court open to the sky in the center, 
which was surrounded by columns, and was somewhat larger than 
The peristyle tne compluvium of the atrium. In the center of this 
and triclinium, peristyle was a plot for grass and flowers, and at the 
sides the triclinia, KK, or rooms in which the couches and tables 
were usually placed for social or religious feasts. 1 At the rear of 
the peristyle in the larger and more imposing houses was found the 
tents, L, which held the same relation to the peristyle as did the 

1 Fortunately tlie excavations have revealed examples of each class of the Roman 
Examples from IlousP - T,ie 8 °" calle( * casa di SnUwHo (Sail list's house), in Pompeii. 
Pompeii. nrtR n grouwlplan almost precisely answering to our description of 

the atrium, with its a\-c raised to admit the light; while the casa di 
Pansa (Fipr. 66) is a line example of the more pretentious houses, with the peristyle 
and its architectural accompaniments. 



the 
period. 
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tablinum to the atrium. It was sometimes semicircular. 1 From the 
oecus a passage led to the porch, PP, whence was a way to the gar- 
den in the rear. 

Doubtless the private basilicas of the more wealthy faniilie? that 
had embraced Christianity contained architectural elements which 
afterward found expression in the churches of the Constantinian 
and post-Constantine periods, but it is difficult to believe that they 
furnished all the essential norms of the Christian architecture of 
the fourth and fifth centuries.* 

The lighting of the dwelling-house is connected directly with the 
history of Christian ecclesiastical architecture. In the simplest 
Roman house the atrium was lighted from the vestibule. At a 
later stage of the development, the alsB were extended Lighting the 
to the roof and sides, thus admitting abundant light to interior. 
the interior. When the houses in the towns became continuous, 
and the sides were bounded by continuous walls, a new method of 
lighting the inner rooms was required. The most obvious way was 
to admit light through the compluvium. But the defence against 
moisture and cold required that this central opening be protected, 
while light might still be admitted. The construction Guarding the 
of a gabled roof, supported by columns above the com- compluvium. 
pluvium, thus shielding the interior from cold and rain and yet 
allowing a free admission of light, was the next step in the solution 
of the problem. This gave rise to a structure represented by 
Fig. 68, which is a conjectural reproduction of the form which 
the atrium displuviatum would thus assume. From this figure 
it may be seen how the spaces on the enclosing walls, as well as 
on those separating the atrium from the lateral apartments, were 
preserved, and which afterward furnished opportunity for the 
extended ornamentation introduced into the churches. 

The more recent excavations in Rome, Syria, and North Africa 
have brought into prominence other architectural forms which had 
manifest influence on the development of the Christian basilica. 
They are the curia> the cella, and the schoki. These terms The ceiia and 
were applied to the meeting-houses of associations, where "cboia. 
the members were accustomed to assemble for business purposes 

•The celebrated villa of Ilerculanenm, the largest and richest which has yet been 
excavated, lacks the oecus. The villa in the Famese pirden and the 
hoii-e of Livia on the Palatine have no peristyle; while the recently * rom He "*J*I 
discovered atrium of Vesta, which is one of the most elegant ^ma. 
dwelling-houses yet excavated in Rome, has a very spacious oecus, 
but lacks the peristyle. 

• This is virtually the theory of Messmer. 
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or for advancing the interests of their organization. These socie- 
ties were very numerous, and were carefully guarded by legal 
enactments. The places of gathering were called curiae, or scholae, 




Ft- ■ l J ~ - - L .J BL— tx.-m JliL;, i 



Fig. 69.— Atrium displuviattim with covered compluvlum. 

according to the dignity and importance of the body therein 
assembling; usually the term curias being applied to halls of greater 
size which were used for public business, the term scholae to build- 
ings occupied by private clubs. Among the more important of 
such organizations were the burial guilds. On account of the great 
regard of the Romans for their dead, special privileges The burial 
were granted to these associations to hold groundplots kuu^b. 
for the interment of their deceased members. On them (which 
^^^^ were beyond the city walls) a building 

^r ^^ was erected for the celebration of the 

Jm. t^ memorial feasts, and still others for the 

^r ^^^ occupancy of the persons specially charged 

m \ with the care of the cemeteries. This 

% M space, having the technical 

^^ta ^__^_ ^f name of area, usually enclosed 

|^™— -^^W by walls and often embellished with 6tat- 

^ 01 ^ J ues, flowers, etc., was a spot of peculiar 

' ' privacy and sacredness. 

Fig. 70.— Heathen schoia, via Appia, On the Via Appia are found the remains 
Rome ' of these scholae of heathen origin. Fig. 69 

is the groundplan of such a one. 1 It was a building of square form, 
with three semicircular niches, fronted by a columned portico. 
1 v. Oauina : Via Appia, Tav. xx. 



The area. 
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One represented by Fig. 11 is likewise on the Via Appia. Here 
are six niches, and the tendency is to the circular form. This por- 
tico is lacking in columns. 1 Some whose 
outlines closely resemble those of the earli- 
est Christian jchurches have also been exca- 
vated at Pompeii. Moreover, the testimony 
Testimony of of the inscriptions is full and 
inscriptions, explicit respecting these struc- 
tures. Much information is given con- 
cerning their legal tenure, the donors of 
the grounds and of the buildings erected 

thereon, the purposes to which they were Fig.7l.-Heathenschola,VtaAn- 
devoted, the character of the feasts, etc. p 1 * Eome - 

Structures of like form and used for like purposes have also 

~ A „ taA been discovered in connection with Christian cemeteries 

Connected 

with christian in various parts of the Empire. Two such cellae, meas- 
cemeteries. U ring about thirty feet on each side of the square, have 
been found in the open-air portion of the cata- 
comb of San Calisto in Rome* (Fig. 72); also 
the oratories in the cemetery of San Pretestate 
are of like general character. 

Many suggestions relative to the forms and 
arrangement of these earlier Christian meeting- 
places are found upon the sarcophagi, in the 
buildings which are depicted in the great mo- 
saics of Rome, Ravenna, and Thessalonica, and 
sometimes in objects of less striking character. Fig. IS represents a 




Fig. 72. — Christian schola 
above San Calisto, Rome. 




Fig. 78.— Form of an early basilica, a bronze lamp found in Africa. 



1 Canina: Op. cit, t. ix. 

■ De Rossi : Roma SoUerranea, iii, p. 468. Ritter calls them " the first early Christ- 
ian churches built above ground." 
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bronze lamp discovered in Africa. 1 It is in the form of a primitive 
basilica or schola. Almost precisely the same form is met in the 
great mosaics of St. George, Thessalonica. 9 By a comparison of these 
with the plans and outlines of buildings found in the Capitoline 
fragments and at Pompeii, little doubt can be felt relative to the 
resemblance of the early Christian meeting-houses to the scholae and 
curiae of pagan Rome. By a comparison of Figs. 70 and 72 the 
likeness of the heathen burial chapel to the Christian cella will be 
obvious. That like principles of construction and arrangement held 
in each must be manifest. 

The cella of San Sisto at Rome, situated in the midst of an open 
oeiia of san air cemetery (Fig. 74), affords a good illustration of the 
Bisto. form of these burial chapels, and of their relation to the 

places of sepulture and the enclosed area. It was a principle, hold- 




31g. 74.— Cella and arrangement of graves above San Sisto, Rome. 

ing in the arrangement of the cemeteries controlled by the burial 
clubs, that the area of the open-air plot should exactly correspond 
to that of the subterranean space. Great care was observed that no 
society should intrude upon the rights of another. It will be seen 
that this cella terminates in a semicircular apse, whose upper por- 
tion suggests the beginning of the semidomical or conchoidal style. 
It also shows the probable location of the altar, and the space for 
the distribution of the couches, etc., in the celebration of the burial 

1 de Rossi: Bulletiitto di Archeologia cristiana, 1866. 
*Texier et Pullan: Arch. Byzantine, pi. xxx-xxxiv. 
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feasts. The principle of the cella, oratory, or schola finds further 
illustration in the room discovered in 1868 in the cemetery of Santa 
Genero**a, near Rome (Fig. 75). The apse is almost ganta Gene- 
perfect. In the extreme rear part is found another ™- 
smaller recess or apse for the cathedra of the bishop; back of this 
is a window. Further excavations behind the window revealed a 
cubiculum on whose walls were frescos, the style of which points 
to the seventh century as the time of their origin. 




Fig. 75.— Basilica in Santa Generosa, Rome. 



Another interesting example of an excavated Christian basilica, 
illustrating the same structural arrangement, is Santa Pctronilla, 
at Rome, Figs. 76 and 77. The vestibule, the four rows of col- 
umns, dividing the interior space into five naves, the terminal 
semicircular apse, are clearly preserved. Moreover, the mural 
paintings, of a style not inferior to the best contemporary art, 
the ornamentation in stucco, crypts of great extent, not hewn 
in the rock as elsewhere, but carefully and elegantly constructed 
out of terra-cotta and building stone, with pilasters and other 
architectural details, show that the Church was not opposed to art, 
nor in a condition of extreme poverty and persecution, but all the 
reverse. Also a large number of inscriptions, not materially differ- 
ent in form from the best heathen work, whose dates in some cases 
reach back to the second century, further confirm this view. 1 De 

1 Kraua : Roma Solterranea, ss. 87, 88. 
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Rossi 1 has shown that this Petronilla belonged to the Flavian 
family, and lived in the first century. The groundplan (Fig. 16) 
shows the complexity of the structure. 




Fig. 76.— Groundplan of basilica in Santa Petronilla, Rome. 

Dc Rossi* reported a most important discovery made at the 
entrance of the most ancient catacomb at Rome, Santa Domitilla. 

1 v. Bullettino Arch, crist, 1874, 1875. 

2 Bullettino Oristiano, 1865. 
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The use of the interior space was suggested by the stone bench 
which runs along the walls ; " an immense triclinium for a great 
number of guests; in fine, a schola sodalium very like Santa Domi- 
to those of the pagan brotherhoods founded for burial UUa - 
purposes." Somewhat similar triclinia have been discovered at 
Pompeii, whose internal arrangements bear a very A]fl0 at pom- 
close resemblance to this anteroom to the cemetery peiL 
of Santa Domitilla. 

We must here consider the structure of the pagan basilicas, 
and determine their influence upon early Christian ar- q^^ f the 
chitecture. They are believed to have been derived pagan Roman 
immediately from the Greeks, but had been brought l * 8llica - 
to their greatest perfection at Rome during the later period of the 
republic, and the reign of the first emperors. The resemblance of 
the Roman basilica to the Roman forum is well known. Their 
uses, also, somewhat corresponded. 

The opinion that the basilica derived its form from the forum 
has good foundation. Vitruvius connects the basilicas with the 
markets, and says they should be built in the warmest places in 
order that the traders might there meet in winter. 1 In this state- 
ment he seems to mistake the object of these buildings, since among 
the Romans, as among the Greeks, they were certainly used as halls 
of justice.* So far as can be known the first basilica was built at 
Rome, B. C. 184, by Marcus Porcius Cato, from whom it was 
named the Basilica Porcia. Seven of rare magnificence are men- 
tioned during the republic. 

The law basilicas of Rome were oblong, rectangular buildings, 
whose length was usually twice their breadth. They j- orm f tne 
were of one, three, or five naves, were usually without law basilica, 
roof, and open to the sky. The rectangular space was inclosed 
by a wall. This has been questioned by some writers 3 An enclosing 
who believe that the early basilica lacked the full en- waU - 
closing wall. This opinion is chiefly supported .by the remark of 
Plutarch, that the Roman knights and armed men stormed through 
the Basilica of Paulus. But the passage can be easily explained by 
the existence of numerous doorways or openings in the side walls, 
while the positive testimony of equally trustworthy 4 writers in- 

*I. 0. 

* Hirt: Die Geschichle der Baukunst Ui den Alten, 1827, Bd. Hi, ss. 180, 181. 

8 v. Schnaase : GescJiichte d. bildende Kunste. 

4 Vitruvius, Quimilian, and Seneca, among the ancients. Among modern writers 
*ee Ottfried Muller, Bunsen, Zestermann. and Messmer. The excavations mako it 
orobaMe that the Basilica Julia lacked this outer bounding wall 




Fig. 77. -View of basilica iu Sautu Pelmnllla, Rome. 
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The apse. 



duces the belief that the Roman law basilicas generally had the 
enclosing wall. 

The early Roman basilica terminated opposite the entrance in a 
semicircular niche, called the apse or tribune (see Fig. 
78). 1 This was not an unusual form for other Roman 
buildings. It is seen in the baths of Titus and of Diocletian, while 
in the baths of Pompey 
the long hall terminated 
in a clearly defined semi- 
circular niche, which 
formed a half-domed re- 
cess above. A like ar- 
rangement is noticed in 
many of the temples, 
where the semicircular 
niche was often occupied 
by a pedestal, on which 
was a statue of the god. a 
Vitruvius distinctly men- 
tions this recess or apse 
as connected with the 
Roman basilicas, and his 
description of the tribune 
leaves no doubt as to its 
location and purpose. 
The semicircular termi- 
nation of the pagan ba- 
silica 8 corresponded to its 
purpose, and to its deri- 
vation from the forum. 
The latter structure has 
clearly preserved this ar- 
rangement in a semicircu- 
lar portico supported by columns. To the same result would point 
the representation of the Basilica Ulpia, found on the Capitoline 
Fragments, where a like outline of the tribune is 
clearly seen. The Basilica of Constantine the Great and of con- 
also contains the same form. The latter monument is stantlne - 
of great value for the determination of this question, since its loca- 

1 v. Canina ; Via Appia, t. xxxii. 
8 v. Ottfr. Muller: Archaologie der Kunst ss. 344-346. 

* Contra, v. Zestermann and Kreuser : " The old basilica had no apse." Ereuser : 
Christiichen Kirchenbau, s. 28. 
12 




8.— Plan of basilica from the villa of Qulntlllan. 
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tion, the time of its erection, and its founder are well known. Its 
ruins are also so well preserved that it may be regarded as a fair ex- 
ample of an ancient basilica, and one, too, which probably was after- 
ward devoted to Christian purposes. Also the Basilica of Otricoli 
entirely corresponds to this form. From all the evidence to be 
gathered from baths, halls, curiae, temples, and even from porticos, 
the conclusion may be safely reached that the semicircular termi- 
nation was a peculiarity of this style of Roman archi- 

Concluslon. tt« •" » * i 

tecture. History, ancient authors, and monuments 

unitedly furnish good reason for concluding that the public basilicas 

of the Romans often, if not generally, terminated in a semicircular 

apse. 1 

Upon an elevated platform, opposite to the entrance, the high 
judge, surrounded by his assistants, presided. Below and on either 
To what uses side were the judges ; in front were the witnesses and 
devoted. advocates, while the remaining space of the apse was 

for the use of the people who gathered to hear the causes. On the 
rows of columns, dividing the interior into three or five naves, rested 
either entablatures or that type of round arch seen in the palace of 
Diocletian at Spolatro, on the coast of Dalmatia* (Fig. 79). Above, 
constructive a second row of columns supported a wall, on which 
elements. rested the rafter- work and the ceiling supports. Ac- 

cording to Pausanius the ceiling of the Basilica Ulpia was bronzed. 
The ceiling of the temple at Ephesus was wrought out most elabo- 
rately in cedar, w r hile the interiors of some of the public buildings of 
the west were made most beautiful and impressive by the rich 
carving and gilding of the ceilings. The portico was quite the 
ordinary arrangement in the more pretentious public buildings of 
Rome, such as palaces, temples, and basilicas, and in some private 
houses. 8 

The Christian basilica of the fourth century was evidently the 
result of growth. The theory which attributes its immediate origin 
Erroneous to the toleration of Christ ianity granted by Constan- 
theories. tine and his sons, or which supposes a direct and slavish 

adoption of the Roman law basilica, or claims a widespread conver- 

1 Of many who substantially agree with this view may be cited Ottfried Miiller: 
Arcluvoloyie der Kunst, § 291. Kupler: Geschichte der Baukunst, 1856, Bd. i, ss. 280, 
2S1, 354. Schnaase: Geschichte d. bildenden Kiinste, Bd. iii, ss. 44, 45. Oarriere: 
Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Cultuj-entwickelung, Bd. iii, a. 96. 

8 Schnaase : Op, c&, iii, 23, 24. li The long rows of columns no longer support 
an architrave, but arches; the wide wall surfaces are ornamented with rows of 
round windows, or niches, between lofty columns which support corbels." Compare 
Mothes: Die Baukunst des Mittelaltrrs, Bd. i, ss. 12-24. j 

, » v. Ottfr. MUller: Op. cit, s. 384. ' 
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sion of the heathen law basilicas into Christian churches, lacks 

historic foundation. The main elements of the Christian basilica 

had been well known from the first, and the churches which are met 

in the fourth century are the result of tvro and a half centuries 

of growth and seemingly unconscious appropriation to its wants 

of whatever was useful. 

On comparison of the Roman law basilica with the Christian 

General re- Church of the same period, certain general resem- 

sembianoes of blances are noticed, giving rise to a theory of its origin 
Roman and . . , . , * t i ,r A " 

christian ba- which was unquestioned for two and a half centuries, 

silicas. an d is s tiH embraced by. a large class of writers on 

archaeology. 1 

There is no earlier notice of the use of the basilica for distinctively 
Earliest no- Christian purposes than that in a letter written to Ma- 
tices. carius of Jerusalem by the Emperor Constantine, whose 

attention had been directed to the peculiar beauty and magnificence 
of a Christian basilica in that city. The theory that the name 
fiaoikiKTi was derived from the Emperor Constantine, (3aoitev<;, is 
untenable. The letter of Constantine would show that the peculiar 
class of buildings to which he refers was well known to Macarius 
himself, hence must have been widely diffused at the time. 9 More- 
over, the statement of Optatus regarding the forty basilicas at Rome 
at the time of Diocletian strengthens this opinion. It is noteworthy 
that no attempt to trace the derivation of the word is met before 
the seventh century. When Isodorus Hispanus says, " Formerly ba- 
silicas were called dwelling places of kings, hence the name, since 
Paaikevg is a king and basilicas are royal habitations; but now di- 
vine temples are named basilicas because therein are offered service 
and sacrifice to God, the King of all," we may find a useful sugges- 
tion to the later Christians, but it scarcely affords a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of a name which had characterized a 
whole class of structures from the fourth century. That the 
same name was attached to the heathen building and to the Christ- 
ian is probably owing to their partial resemblance and likeness of 
arrangement. 3 

1 v. J. Rich ten Christlkhe Architecture u. Plastlk in Rom vor Constantine flem 
Orossen. "Notwithstanding tlio most thorough investigations it cannot be posi- 
tively denied that the Christian basilica was derived from tho pagan hall of justice.*' 

8 We cannot, with Konrad Lange, Haus und Halle, s. 324, understand this to re- 
fer to the then existing basilicas which were used as halls of exchange, or to some 
modi flea tions of thes^ to adapt them to tho purposes of Christian worship, but to 
churches which had previously existed. 

3 Messmer : Ueber den Ur sprung, die Enlwicktlung, und Bedeutung der Basilika in der 
christlichen Baukunst, Leipzig, 1854, ss. 15, 16. 
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The naved and columned clmrch resembled the heathen basil- 
ica in being an oblong rectangular structure, whose in- ^^ 
terior was divided into three or five naves by two or to pagan ba- 
four rows of columns extending throughout its length. 8lllca# 
In some of the older churches these columns were taken directly 
from heathen monuments, thus introducing into the composition an 
element of strange iucongruousnes^. 1 The columned arrangement 
would be as readily suggested by the banqueting hall of the more 
wealthy Romans as by the law basilicas themselves. In this case 
the result would be a three-naved building, which was the more 
usual form. 

The Christian Church was a body of believers, an organism, in 
which the dependence of each part on every other was The cbrtot | ail 
so vital that " whether one member suffer, all the mem- church an or- 
bers suffer with it" (1 Cor. xii, 26). In it there must Ranbm - 
be chosen men to minister in holy things. The sacerdotal character 
of this ministry had already been recognized. The Church of the 
fourth century, therefore, required a place of assembly, and a high 
altar where the sacrifice of the holy eucharist could be made, and 
whence the divine will and purpose could be declared. In the Con- 
stantinian churches, the thought of the worshipper was directed 
toward the spot where communication was believed to be established 
between the invisible, eternal, all-wise God and the body of believ- 
ers, through the ministrations of the priesthood. In the Christian 
basilica this spot was the semicircular niche opposite the entrance, 
where stood the high altar with its accompanying furniture, and 
where the bishop and his attendants conducted the imposing cere- 
monial. In Christian literature this niche is called the ^ 

mi • TnG ap<,e lnG 

apse. The term is found in common use by the unifying mem- 
early Christian writers, and always in the same sense.* ber - 
The name was evidently of Roman origin, and is important in the 
study of the development of Christian architecture. 

We have already seen that the law basilica likewise termi- 
nated in an apse. But the principles governing the two Different prin- 

structures are entirely different. While business of di- cipU,a K° vern 
v A • i_ A v A a • • A in the heathen 

verse character might be transacted in various parts and christian 
of the heathen basilica, in the Christian church the baaiUca. 

1 Schnaase : Op. cit. % Bd. iii, 8. 48. " The columns taken from buildings of the 
pagan period are very seldom entirely alike, but often of different materials and 
various dimensions. In order to have the height of the capitals equal, the columns 
which are too high are shortened or sunk into the earth ; such as are too short are 
placed upon a higher base.'* 

2 For numerous authorities conft matory of this statement see especially Kreuser: 
Christlidie KircJumhau. ss. 84-87. 
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interest of the entire assembly was one and common. In the heathen 
basilica, therefore, the apse assumed no such importance as in the 
Christian church. This is manifest from the difference in the col- 
umnar structure. In the heathen basilica the columns were extended 
across the side opposite to the main entrance, making the colonnade 
continous on the ground floor and in the galleries, thereby obscuring 
the view of the apse; in the Christian basilica, on the contrary, the 
columnar arrangement is absent from the apsidai termination, its 
\)lace being often supplied by the triumphal arch (v. Fig. 82). Thus 
♦vas secured an uninterrupted view of the apse, which was the center 
of all religious interest, toward which all lines of the building con- 
verged and the thought of all worshippers was directed. Here was 
the throne of the bishop, who was supported on either side by hifc. 
presbyters, while near at hand were the deacons ready for service. 
Facing the east the bishop officiated at the altar in front of his 
chair, while the attention of the entire congregation was concen- 
trated on this point of supreme interest, without architectural hin- 
drance. For this reason a class of writers have found the origin 
The apse sug- °f tne a P se * n tne ce ^ a °^ tne burial chapels. 1 But it 
gested by the would seem to have an earlier suggestion in the tab- 
num ' linum of the private house, where the householder 
was wont to preside, and where, without doubt, was the seat 
of the officiating bishop during the period when Christ- 
ian worship retained its household character. The fact 
that in a few structures the rectangu- 
lar form of the apse, especially in its 
| exterior outline, is still retained would 
" " 1 seem to further strengthen this opin- 
Fte. so.-Ba- i on# » This is seen in the basilica pre- 

sll lea from villa , . , . r _ r 

of Hadrian, served in the ruins of the villa of 
Tivoii. Hadrian, at Tivoli (Fig. 80), whose 

apse is rectangular with a breadth of more than 
sixteen feet. Another room connected with this 
villa is single-naved and terminates in a semicir- 
cular apse (Fig. 81). Fig. 81.— Basilica from 
In the heathen basilica the second story was TiUaof Hadri * n < t*™"- 
usually a place of promenade from which the visitor gained a view 
of the business transacted on the ground floor. The columnar 
arrangement corresponded to that of the first floor. This is seen 
in the Basilica Sessoriana (Fig. 88), and in the palace of Diocletian 

1 See the able article " Basilika " by Kraus in the Real-Encyktopadie der diristiichm 
AVertkiimer, pp. 118-120. 

9 t/. Dehio: Die kirchliclie Baukunst, lte Lief., s. 336. 
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(Fig. 79), and seems to have been preserved in a few oblong 
Christian basilicas, as in the five-naved church St. Demetrius at 
Thessalonica (v. Fig. 100). But this was not the law governing 
the second story of the Christian church. Instead of a gallery 
for the free intercourse of visitors, or for promenade, as in 
the law basilicas, in the Christian churches above the first row 
of columns was usually a continuous wall whose upper part was 
pierced with windows for lighting the interior. By this con- 
struction opportunity was afforded for more extended decora- 
tion, as is noticed in Santa Maria Maggiore, San Apollinare in 
Classe, and other churches of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
It hardly seems credible that so important a modifica- This radical 
tion could have occurred suddenly on the transition 222^,^ 
of the Church from a condition of persecution to that lzed. 
of toleration. Rather, may not this wall expanse be but a 
slight modification of the essential features of the atrium displuv la- 
tum (Fig. 68), where the walls of the lower portions are changed to 
columns, while the upper portions are preserved as wall expanses ? 
Also the arrangement of the roof of the three and five naved 
churches seems to be derived from the private house and the private 
basilica, rather than from the perfected law basilicas of Rome. 

Moreover, the construction of the ceiling in the two classes of build- 
ings was at times widely different. The heathen basilica Tbe dlfferenw 
very uniformly preserves a symmetrical division of the in •inn* con- 
space into squares, with rosette ornaments. The ceiling 8tructIott - 
of the main nave of the early Christian church, while sometimes 
adhering to this classical type, 1 more frequently consisted of open 
rafter-work and beams ornamented with gilt, bronze, and colors, to 
inspire the feeling of hope and aspiration * (San Pietro in Vaticano, 
see Fig. 92), or were of the cylindrically vaulted type, as in the 
churches of Egypt and Syria. 

We therefore regard the oblong Christian basilica as a growth 
from elements with which the Church had been familiar during 
the first two and one half centuries of its varied history. The 
ordinary private dwelling-house, the triclinia of the 
more elegant houses of the nobler families that had em- 
braced Christianity, the lodge-rooms, the cell® of the burial chap- 
els, and the imposing interior arrangement of colonnades in the hea- 
then law basilicas, are the sources whence are derived the germs 
which, under the fostering and inspiring spirit of the new religion 

1 In Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome the ceiling is of later origin. 
* Old San Pietro was a fine example of this open rafter- work. v. Schnaase : Op. ■ 
ctf., Bd. iii, 88. 48, 49. 
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during periods of toleration and peace, were developed into a 
distinctively Christian architecture, whose chief characteristics 
continued for a thousand years. 1 

§2. The Parts of the Basilica. 

The adaptation of the basilica to Christian needs will appear 
from a more full description of its parts, and of the particular uses 
to which they were devoted. 

The unifying power of the apse has already been noticed. The 
tendency of all lines of the building toward the semicircular niche 
was indicative of the concentration of attention on this focal point 
of interest to the worshipers. So, also, the transformations which 
ouidi we have already noticed show the supreme importance 
power of Chris- of the tribune and of its attendant parts. As the new 
tianity. wine of the Gospel could not be contained in the old 

bottles of Roman thought and life, so the Christian spirit was not 
content to simply enter into existing structures and use them for 
worship, but by its superior power it moulded these heathen elements 
into forms essentially new. The symbolic character of much of the 
ritual demanded fit means for its embodiment. From a general 
adaptation the basilica was adjusted in all its details to the needs 
of the church. 

The simple semicircular recess of the pagan basilica was, in the 
The furniture Christian, elevated and covered by the conchoidal or 
of the apse. vaulted roof; the altar was protected by a baldachin, 
supported by four columns, from whose under side, in the form of 
a dove descending upon the altar, hung the vessel containing the 
eucharistic elements. Somewhat further toward the middle nave a 
space was cut off from the rest of the building by railing for the 
use of the lesser clergy and the singers. 8 On the north side of this 
space stood the lectorium (ambo), or reading-desk, for 
the gospel; on the south side, that for the epistle. The 
apse and the triumphal arch were highly decorated; the pavement 
was wrought out in marble mosaic; the rafter work of the ceiling 

1 The conclusion reached by Konrad Lange, Haus und Halle, s. 323, " that the 
Lange'* opin- Edict of Milan is the determinate event for the introduction of the 
ton. basilica form in place of the singte-naved church which had before pre- 

vailed, and that the year 313 (and, in a broader sense, the year 323) is the birth-year 
of the Christian basilica, whose introduction is the monumental expression of the 
elevation of Christianity to be the religion of the state." seems to us untenable. 
It disregards the great law of historic development, and does not accord with the 
monumental and literary evidence. 

9 To aid in gaining a clearer couception of the parts of the basilica, consult 
Figs. 82 and 83. 
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added picturesqueness to the interior space (y. Fig. 82). Fol- 
lowing outward from the altar, the main nave was entered, at 
whose farther end doors led to the vestibule or entrance portico. 
In the earlier form, this vestibule was an open space 
bounded by rows of columns, in whose center stood 
the fountain (cantharus) for the purification of the entering wor- 



Tbe vestibule. 




Fig. 82.— Interior of San Clemente, Rome. r 

shippers (v. Fig. 83). In later structures this open space was covered, 
and became an appropriate spot for meditation and penitence, or 
was more thoroughly incoq>orated into the main structure, as in 
San Lorenzo (v. Fig. 94). The vestibule was always present in the 
eastern churches ; in some of the western it was lacking. From 
this circumstance some writers have believed that in the portico 
were found traces of the Jewish spirit and influence. 

While a careful comparison of the Roman with the early Christ- 
ian basilica reveals a general resemblance, there is an almost total 
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want of likeness in the details, and in individual members of the 
buildings. In outline each old Roman basilica had a Contrast be- 
marked individuality; the oblong Christian basilicas, JJ^J,^^ 
however, with wide liberty respecting minute details, fan basilica, 
have a stereotyped plan which controls the entire development. 1 So 
^m^ in the Christian basilica, the form, the gar- 

f ^^ ^^ ment, were Roman; but the dedication of 
1 1 Zj ll t ^ le buying to a distinct purpose, by making 

|jy LdJ the sanctuary the central and controlling 

thought of the entire structure, caused it 
to lay aside the old and assume a new and 
distinctive character. The whole building 
now had a richer significance. From a tribu- 
nal of justice and place of business it became 
the house of the King of kings, the Victor 
over the world and the grave. This com- 
pletes the transformation of the Tb e complete 
Roman into the Christian basili- transformation, 
ca. Now for the first time the earlier expla- 
nations of its meaning seem appropriate. It 
is now, indeed, the dwelling-place of the 
one eternal King — the only wise Lord God 
Almighty. The tribunal of the imperial 
praetor has lost its significance; it has now 
been transformed into the seat of concord 
and unity, where Christ, the Mediator, in- 
sures the truest and highest peace between 
God and man. 8 
In the earlier and smaller basilicas the 
™ M „ ^ . # o southern nave was usually set The separation 

Fig. 88.— Groandplan of San ^ fTk 

ciemente,Bome. Vestibule and apart for the men, the northern or me sexes, 
cantnarus in front- f or tne wom en ; in such cases the middle 

nave was occupied by the clergy for the responsive and choral 
service. In the more spacious and elegant basilicas this arrange- 
ment was no longer necessary, since the tribune itself was of suffi- 
cient capacity to accommodate all the officiary. In the western 
church the separation of the sexes gradually fell into disuse, but 
continued in the East. 

The middle nave with its independent and loftier roof-construc- 
tion, and the side naves with their lower ceilings and me principle of 
dependent roof, constitute a harmonious balancing of balancing pans, 
the parts. The side naves become the complementary numbers of 

1 Stockbauer: DerdirisUiche Kirchenbau, s. 4. * Messmer: Op, ctf M p. 61. 
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the main nave right and left, as do the apse and the entrance 
portico in the direction of the length. 

The early Christian basilica impresses by its chaste yet noble 
simplicity ; in it the student of delicate art sensibility may discover 
the germs of that richer and fuller development which was after- 
ward realized in the Gothic cathedral. Here is seen x^ problem 
the solution of the most important problem of sacred ar- solved, 
chitecture; namely, to develop the form through the influence of the 
religion whose rites were therein to be celebrated; in other words, to 
effect a harmony between the containing material and the contained 
and inspiring spirit. 1 This significant victory was achieved by the 
Christian religion. Herein is noticed the difference between the 
Greek and the Christian idea of architecture.' The spir- The (^^,1 
ituai significance of the interior of the Christian basilica w. the Greek 
is in strong contrast with the imposing grandeur of the 8plrtt * 
exterior of the Greek temple. Subjective truth and beauty are here 
shown to be of more worth than material splendor. Instead of 
passing from a perfect exterior to an unmeaning interior, the basilica 
obeys the law of all true development and growth in first invigo- 
rating and purifying the subjective spirit, and then, by virtue of the 
transforming power of truth, subordinating to this the exterior form. 

It was not to be expected, therefore, that the somewhat conglom- 
erate character of the earliest Christian basilica would remain un- 
changed. By degrees the heterogeneous elements disappeared, and 
from the original form was developed a new type of Christian 
architecture. 

The most important departure from the fundamental form re- 
sulted from the introduction of the transept. The The later de- 
monotony caused by the long extent of unbroken space veiopment. 
in the naves was relieved by opposing to it the transept of equal 
height and breadth of the middle nave. This would furnish an 
appropriate termination to the longitudinal extension, and give to 

the sanctuarium still greater dignity and impressiveness. 

The transept. 
The enlargement of the transept to the width of the 

entire church soon followed. At length the walls of the cross nave 

were projected beyond those of the main structure, giving to the 

foundation the form of the Latin cross. 8 The transept thus became 

1 Messroer: Qp. cit., p. 63. 

* " At ail times the ruling idea in architectural art has been essentially determined 
by the prevailing position of religion in the general spiritual life of a people.'' 
v. Dehio: Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandts, s. 15. 

8 This is seen in the noted Basilica of St Paul, and also in that of St Peter's, at 
Rome. v. Fig. 92. 
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an intermediate member between the apse and the middle nave, 
and connected the sanctuarium with the space occupied by the 
body of worshippers. At the place of intersection of the transept 
The triumphal and main nave, a lofty arch, reaching from one wall to 
arch - the other, spanned the intermediate space (see Fig. 81). 

This so called triumphal arch rested upon two columns at the 
terminus of the middle nave, and constituted a most important 
feature of the later and more elaborate basilicas. The spaces 
on the ceilings were generally ornamented with forms of Christ and 
his apostles, of saints and of angels wrought out in painting or 
rich mosaics, while imposing pictures of Christ usually filled the 
altar niche. 1 At a still later period the naves were intersected by 
two or more transepts. By this means two or more triumphal 
arches resulted, and an increased wall and ceiling surface was 
secured for more elaborate ornamentation. The wide departure 
from the simplicity of the early Christian basilica during the later 
mediaeval period resulted in serious architectural decadence. 



§ 3. The Influence of the Christian Basilica on other forms of Christian 

Architecture. 

The parts of the basilica were brought into still more harmo- 
nious relations by means of the vaulted roof, while the whole 
was unified in idea by the sanctuarium. This marks the further 
transition from the earlier form of the Christian basilica to the 
round-vaulted or Roman style of church architecture. The devel- 
opment of the basilica did not at first admit of the round-arched 
The provision vaulting, but of that which resulted from the intersection 

for „ ,JJ reasl ' r ! of the main nave with the transept. The thrust or 

upon the outer l 

walls. pressure upon the lateral walls* was too great to allow 

of a cylindrical vaulting over the middle nave, except where these 
walls were of unusual thickness, whereas the arches resting upon the 
terminal columns of the middle nave, and extending diagonally to 
like columns or pilasters at the boundary of the apse, would dis- 
tribute one half of the pressure from the imposed mass in the 
direction of the line of the wall (v. Fig. 84).* Thus the support 
of the triumphal arch would be secured without unduly increasing 
the thickness of the enclosing wall. 

The intersection of the vaulted roof of the main nave with 
that of the transept necessarily so divided the space as to compel 
the use of the cross vaulting rather than the cylindrical. A like 

1 v. Schnaase, Ku^ler, Quast, and others on this transformation. 
8 Messmer: Qp. at, pp. 77, 78. 
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necessity to distribute the thrust of the supported roof in the di- 
rection of the series of columns led to the construction of diagonal 
ribbed arches, and the consequent transformation of the First germ* of 
cylindrically vaulted ceiling into a series of cross-vaulted the Gothic, 
spaces, which mark the first stages in the development of Gothic 
architecture. 1 




Fig. 84.— Showing the development of the cross-ribbed arches, and distribution of the pressure. 

Thus by successive changes and transformations the contradic- 
tions and incongruities of the early Christian basilica were removed, 
the various parts were brought more and more into harmony, until 
the richer, more complete, and glorious Gothic style was the final 
outcome of all the struggle of the preceding centuries. 

In the simple basilica were contained those germs which, under 
the quickening influence of the Christian religion, developed into 
the style of architecture which may be called preeminently Christ- 
ian, in which every minutest part equally with every t^ unifying 
necessary member finds its truest significance in being 8 P wt - 
included in a richer and more complete organism. This is in exact 
KTordance with the philosophy of the spiritual edifice "built upon 

1 Rudolph Wiournmnii : Utber d"n Urxpuwj (hi SpitzbogenstiL% 8. 28. A careful cora- 
oarison of Fijrs. 84 ami 86 with Fijr«. 91 and 05 will help to an adequate conception 
of the process of transformation from the early Christian basilica to the Gothic 
cathedral. 
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the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief cornerstone ; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord : in whom ye 
also are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit" (Eph. ii, 20-22) ; or of the bodily organism which sug- 
gested the other : " For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body: so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free ; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 
1 Cor. 12, 13. 

What the ancient basilica contained in itself as a possibility the 
Gothic cathedral realized in its rich efflorescence and crowning unity. 
This interior unity first appeared in the pointed arch, and in the 
architectural style which it originated. In the pointed style the 
basilica, which was the normal type of Christian architecture, was 
developed into the greatest beauty, the richest variety, yet the 
purest simplicity. The essential features of the original groundplan 
and outline were retained and brought to their highest possibilities. 
The longitudinal extension, and the tendency of the whole interior 
toward the sanctuariura, were not changed, but rather found in the 
polygonal termination of the choir of the Gothic cathedral their 
structural unification and goal. The simple apse was transformed 
into the unifying choir; the vestibule was closely and constructively 
joined to the main and side naves, and as the supporting member of 
the towers it became the real entrance to the sanctuary, the point 
of transition from secular thought to genuine worship. Thus, in 
no way had the original portico been dispensed with, but by its 
completeness of development it became a constituent part of the 
structural whole. The threefold western entrance into the basilica 
was thus transformed into those enchanting portals which, by 
Further trans- their deep oblique recesses and glorious crowning of 
formation. gables, so greatly contributed to the majesty of the 
mediaeval cathedral. The supporting and enclosing walls no longer 
constituted the essential mass of the structure, as in the original 
basilica. The wall is no longer continuous; the parts are bound 
together by opposing buttresses; while all is spiritualized and 
transfigured by the lofty painted windows in the main and side 
naves. 1 The columns, as well as the intervening pilasters, have 
now a deeper significance. The germinal form was circular. 
These, however, by the necessities of connecting the main and 
side naves, and of supporting the vaulted roof, were developed 
1 Messraer: Op, rft, p. 85. 
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into polygonal or clustered forms (Fig. 85). On these rest the 
slender ribs that connect the ceiling with the wall. With this final 
connection of all parts of the ceiling structure by means of the ribs 
with pointed arch, was completed the inte- 
rior unification, just as in the ancient gable- 
roof of the basilica was found the external 
completion of that building (v. Fig. 86). 
What at the beginning was only an archi- 
tectural germ was thus developed into a rich, 
beautiful, and unified style. In this respect, 
therefore, is the basilica entitled to be called 
a Christian form, emphatically the Christian 

. . •- i_ i_ i»i3Ti_ Fig. 86.— A clustered column. 

temple, since it has been unfolded by a 

living Christian principle to meet the wants of the iiow far was 

Church in the celebration of its perfected worship. Just ? e m Chrl * lUm 

f . l basilica a crea- 

herein lies the triumph of Christianity. By interpene- uon? 
trating indifferent foreign forms with its own spirit it developed a 
style of such perfect artistic harmonies that further improvement 
may well be despaired of. In this respect can Christian architecture 
he justly called original. 

§ 4. Some of the Earliest Christian Churches. 

Unfortunately, not a single early Christian basilica has been pre- 
served in its integrity. Numerous additions and transformations, 
which the misdirected zeal of princes and popes effected, have, in 
many instances, entirely destroyed the original features Few remalns 
of these churches. Their reconstruction from the few of pre-constan- 
remaining portions, from the meagre notices of early Une CDurches - 
Christian writers, and from comparative studies, is a work of extreme 
difficulty. Even the remains of these early basilicas are few and 
questionable. Some fell into decay, others were destroyed by the 
enemies of Christianity, 1 while still others were superseded by more 
imposing edifices during the reigns of Constant ine and his suc- 
cessors. 

Ciampini ■ has given a very full description of the Basilica Sicin- 
iana as it remained in the seventeenth century. This was probably 
the most perfect example of a heathen basilica transformed into a 
Christian church • whose description has been preserved. From 
Ciampini's drawings 4 a good knowledge of the original form and 
decorations can be gained. The plans show an oblong, rectangular 

1 Especially during' the Pccian and Diocletian persecutions. 

* Vetera Monimenta, Pars i, pp. 9, 10. 

* Probably San Andrea in Barbara. * Tab. xxi-xxv. 
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structure with a portico and broad apse, without interior columnar 
division; hence a single-naved basilica. 1 Its walls were adorned 
with mosaics and paintings which commemorated, as many believe, 
the triumph of Anthony. These mural decorations preclude the 
supposition that it was originally used for Christian purposes; but 




Fig. 86.— A Gothic Interior. To show the unification of the supporting and supported members, 

they plainly point to a Roman monument. It is believed to have 
been built by Junius Bassus, A. D. 317.* The mosaics of the apse 
were introduced after its dedication as a Christian church. 
470. 



A.D. 



1 de Vogue: Syne Ctntrale, plate 67, gives tho groundplan of a similar church 
iu Bahouda. It is from the fifth century. 
9 Dehio : Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, p. 82. 
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Another original private basilica was San Clemente, at Rome. 

In the ninth cen- 
8an Clemente. A n , , 

tury Pope John 

VIII. introduced the fharble 

balastrades of the presby- 

terium, together with the 

chancels, high altar, and 

seats. Excavations ' show 

that the present church is 

a reduction of a larger one, 

which, in turn, stood partly 

upon a very ancient wall 

of binding masonry of tufa 

(possibly from the time 

of the kings), and partly 

upon a brick wall that prob- 
ably belonged to the dwell- 
ing-house of Clement him- 
self (v. Figs. 82, 88, and 87). 

This foundation furnishes a 

good example of the form of 

the private Roman basilica.*. 
A third example is the 

church of Santa Croce in 

Gterusalemme, in Rome. At the request of Helena, mother of Con- 

stantine, the pagan Basilica 
Sessoriana was changed, as 
tradition says, into a deposi- 
tory for a piece of the true 
cross. This building (Figs. 
88 and 89) is three-naved, and 
preserves more nearly than 
others the peculiar features of 
the Roman law basilica. The 
galleries, from which a view of 
the lower floor could be had 
through the spaces between 

Fig. 86L-croiMMtfon of Basilica semoriana, or the columns, are conformable 
Santa Croce In GernaaJemme. Koine. to the original type, and the 

1 r. de Rossi: BuUttUno Arch, crist., April, 1863. 

* The single-lined parts of Pig. 86 give the form of the original church ; the double- 
lined represent the old tufa wall from the time of the kings ; the black portions show 
the remains of the Clementine palace, while the blank outline is the modern church, 
13 




Fig. 87.— San Clemente, Rome. Groundplan, snow- 
ing variety of structures. 
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equal height of the ceiling of the main and side naves also suggests 
its pagan origin. According to the restorations, as given by 
Httbsch (Fig. 89), the vestibule was decorated with six columns; 
the apse was of unusual breadth, reaching • almost to the outer 
enclosing walls, leaving only a narrow passage-way to rooms at 
the extremity of the church; the outer boundary walls were rec* 

tangular, thus giving no suggestioc 
of the spacious semicircular apse 
within. 

Among the very earliest and most 
noteworthy monuments santaPudenai- 
of Christian architec- "*• 
ture, Httbsch l ranks the Church of 
Santa Pudenziana, at Rome. Its tra- 
ditions reach back to the apostolic 
times. It is said that the senator 
Pudens lodged the apostle Peter in 
his palace on this very site, that his 
sons built baths therein, and that 
at the earnest request of St. Prex- 
edes, Pope Pius I., about A. D. 145, 
in honour of St. Pudentiana, con- 
verted this palace and the baths into 
a Christian church, under the title 
of SS. Pastor and Pudens.* With- 
out being able to account for all the 
motives, it is plain that the transfor- 
mation of a secular building into a 
place of Christian worship lay at the 
foundation of this tradition. 8 The 
opinion expressed by Httbsch that 
this refers only to the small chapel 
of the church, Santa Pudenziana, in 
which, at present, the altar of St. 
Peter is pointed out, is entitled to 
respectful attention. 4 This church (Fig. 90) ft is an oblong parallel- 
1 AltcJiristiicfie Kirchen, Carlsruhc, 1862, fol., 8. 6, taf. vii, viii. de Rossi has ex- 
amined this church with much care, and has also traced ihe argument for its great 
age. v. BidldtinocrisL, 18G4, 1867. 1869. 1875. 

8 v. J. H. Parker: The I finis* of Pudens in Borne, in ArcJioeologiccU Journal, vol. 
xxviii, 1871, pp. 42, 43. 

8 Stockbauer: Der christtMie Kirchenbau, 8. 48. 4 Op. cit, s. 1. 

6 The dark linos ma»k the boundary of the church; the other lines are the outline 
of vaulted rooms adjacent, and very ancient 




Fig. 89.- Groundplan of Fig. 88. 
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ogram, of about the same 6ize as the Basilica Siciniana (San 
Andrea in Barbara). It has been made ugly through recent 
restorations. The interior is three naved with a portico. The 
vaulted space behind the apse is 
very ancient, also the before-mentioned 
chapel, whose apse appears to be con- 
nected with the wall of an ancient 
foundation which belongs to the best 
period of Roman architecture. With 
little doubt it may be regarded as 
a portion of the ancient senatorial pal- 
ace. 1 The side naves were one-storied, 
whose roof was a lean-to, but which, by 
the unusual elevation of the enclosing 
wall, became nearly equal in height to 
that of the middle nave. In front of 
the present entrance is found a very an- 
cient portal with twisted columns. The 
shafts of the columns bounding the mid- 
dle nave, of dark gray marble, have been 
taken from some ancient monument, 
while the capitals and bases seem to 
have been wrought out expressly for 
their present use.' For the study of 
the original derivation and structure of 
the Christian basilica this church is of 
first importance. Its arrangement en- 
ables the archaeologist to distinguish the changes which pagan 
buildings underwent to adapt them to the purposes of Christian 
worship. The resemblance of the apse of this church to that 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme is most striking .and suggestive 
(v. Fig. 89). 

Perhaps the most perfectly preserved monument of a pre-Con- 
stantine Christian basilica is the crypt of Santa Maria in santa Marla |„ 
Cosmedin. It seems to have been built within the en- Cosmedin. 
closure of an ancient heathen temple. It is certain that the present 
church, founded by Hadrian I. in the eighth century, and enlarged 
and beautified by Calixtus II. in the twelfth, contains several parts 
of the original building. Noteworthy are eight fluted columns, 
which are clearly of antique origin. The pre-Constantine portion 
is subterranean, having a length of thirty-four palms (Roman) and 
a breadth of seventeen palms. The smooth, vaulted ceiling of large 
1 Stockbauer: Op. cit, s. 49. » Stockbauer : Op. at, as. 48, 49. 




Fig. 90.— Groundplan of Santa Pu- 
denziana, Rome. 
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blocks of travertine ' rests immediately upon capitals whose rude- 
ness proves them to be of different origin from the shafts them- 
selves. The six columns of marble and granite, standing in the 
nave and aisles, were evidently taken from the temple on whose site 
the basilica was built. In the wall are seen small niches, resem- 
bling a columbarium, 1 which were used, as the learned Crescimbeni 
Pre-constan- conjectures, as places of prayer and meditation. This 
tine. church was built, it is believed, as early as the third 

quarter of the third century by Dionysius, Bishop of Rome. Its 
severe simplicity of style and arrangement, as well as its high 
antiquity, give to it the greatest importance among Christian art 
antiquities.' The suggestions it furnishes with respect to the activ- 
ity of the Church and the toleration of the Roman government 
prior to the Christian emperors are most valuable. 

§ 5. Ba*ilica% of Roman Origin in the Time of Comtantine. 

Amid the conflicting opinions respecting the character of Con- 
s tan tine, and the motives which influenced him to make Christianity 
the religion of the Roman state, there is more substantial agree- 
ment respecting. the wonderful influence of his conversion on the 
Constantino's fortunes of the Christian Church, on its doctrine, 
influence. polity, and life. In many important respects his reign 

was epoch-making: the more profoundly it is studied the more 
clearly do the high, statesmanlike qualities of this great ruler 
appear. He may justly take rank among a score of noted men 
whose influence has been indelibly impressed upon human history, 
since his clearly conceived policy affected the fortunes of the Christ- 
ian Church for a thousand years. 

To what extent remorse for the fearful crimes of which he was 
guilty, in causing the death of Crispus, of young Licinius, and of 
his own wife, Fausta, may have influenced Constantine to favor the 
Church and to encourage the building of basilicas, may not be 
known. The donation of the Lateran palace to the Roman bishops, 
the building of St. Peter's, and the pilgrimage of Helena, the 
stricken, suffering mother, to Jerusalem, and the erection of the ba- 
silicas at Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and on Olivet, where tradition had 
located the three most important events in the life of Christ, appear 
to have been nearly coincident with these crimes which were per- 
petrated during his last visit to Rome. Our subject is more directly 
concerned with the fact that from this time Christian art received 
remarkable encouragement from the emperor. 

1 Forster: Mittd u. Unter /(alien, s, 264. » Forsteri Td. J. c. 

* Hemans: Ancient Christianity and Sacred Art, pp. 8, 9. 
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From the Church of the catacombs to be the Church of the empire 
was an unparalleled transition. Yet even such a change could but 
slowly and gradually transform the prevalent fashions and tastes. 
It is generally true that " institutions lag behind the cir- ^^ 

cumstances that furnish opportunity for their growth and matfon jcra*- 
developme*nt." The social, moral, and political inertia uaL 
of an age prevents it from immediately leaping to the embrace of all 
its possibilities. Hence history furnishes few violent catastrophes. 
Even barbarian invasions can bring but partial ruin, and the resist- 
ance to change which is inherent in the race causes an ebb and flow 
in human affairs rather than a destructive cataclysm. Architecture 
likewise obeyed this general law. Here, too, transitions were 
gradual. The opportunities and demands for more impressive forms 
of religious service, and the greater numbers that from various 
motives now crowded the places of worship, created a need for 
further changes in the interior of the buildings already dedicated 
to Christian uses, and furnished the occasion for the new and im- 
posing structures erected during the Coustantinian and post- 
Constantinian period. Here, too, the needs of worship, imposing 
and not the demands of art, begat the fundamental churches. 
form. 1 Its origin is, therefore, due to the religious feeling and to 
the spirit of worship, rather than to the aesthetic feeling.* In the 
readjustment of the existing churches, as well as in those newly 
erected, the Christian artists of the fourth century were uncon- 
sciously planning a building that would, through the efforts of 
succeeding centuries, be developed into the glory and perfection of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

At first the oblong rectangular basilica was extended throughout 
the whole empire. Not until the fifth century did the central sys- 
tem give rise to any imposing churches, while the dis- uw% trom 
tinctively Byzantine did not reach its full development ooMtanttne's 
till the sixth. The west, however, adhered closely to tlme » unrl7 «- 
the basilica type for a thousand years. Rome furnishes the best 
examples; unfortunately, however, of the many churches built dur- 
ing the reign of Constantine little has been preserved. 

The most trustworthy accounts lead us to believe that during the 
first five centuries more than a hundred churches' were built in Rome 
and its immediate vicinity. The originality of these u^i of ori*- 
structures was at first very slender. The appropriation inaiity. 
of pagan structures to Christian worship, and the use of columns and 
ready prepared materials for building new churches, was not favor- 

1 Schnaage: Op. cit y 2to, Ausgabe, Bd. II v. 8. 53. 

• Rosengarten : Handbook of Architectural Styles, p. 170. 
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able to original production. At first the new spiritual life only 
Decay of the sanctified what was at hand. The four hundred temples 

pkNMmd wo£ that had so lon & been a stumbling-block to the purity 
snip, of the Church, and whose rites must have caused deep 

regret to the followers of Christ, became nearly empty and forsaken. 
Upon their ruins were to arise " the houses of the Lord." " During 
one portion of her history Rome was as a defiling, putrefying corpse; 
during an equal period she renewed her youth. Thus she had a 
double being in the history of humanity, whose capital she was 
twice called to be." * 

From historic notices we must believe that, of all these churches, 
san Metro in Sa n Pietro in Vaticano, built upon the site of the circus 
vaticano. f Nero, was the most imposing (Figs. 91, 92). It was 

five-naved, with a straight entablature. The naves were of unequal 

height, the ceiling was 
finished with open 
rafter- work; the roof 
of the side naves 
abutted against the 
wall of the main nave 
so that it was continu- 
ous above both the 
side naves. The height 
of the ceiling of the 
side naves was deter- 
mined by the slant of 
the roof. This church 
was thoroughly reno- 




Fig. 91.— San Pietro in Vaticano, Rome. Front elevation. 



Dimensions. 



vated and greatly enlarged in the ninth century, and continued to 
be the most conspicuous example of an early Christian basilica 
until it was supplanted at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
by the present imposing church of St. Peter's. It was also cruciform, 
being about 351 feet long, and about 190 feet broad, the 
middle nave being over 70 feet wide. The twenty-three 
columns on each side of the middle nave were 26 feet V inches high.* 
In many parts of the structure were unmistakable proofs of 
Heathen ele- the practice of incorporating heathen handicraft into 
ments. Christian temples. The particolored fragments placed 

in the walls showed the lack of competent artists to guide the 

1 Gregornvius : GescJiichte der Stadt Rvms im Afittelalter, Bd. i, s*s. 5. 6. 

* Flatner u. Urlichs : Die BasiHken d. christlichen Roms, TT. i-iii. Plntner u. Bun- 
sen: Beschrcibnng der Sfadt Roms, Bd. it, 8. 50, *e?. Kugler: Geschichte der Baukunst, 
Bd. i, «. 3S4. 
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taste of Christians in the ornamentation of their public buildings. 
Figure 92 also shows the arrangement of the triumphal arch 
and of the sanctuarium, together with the method of ornamenta- 
tion with mosaics, etc. From the notices that have been preserved 
it is believed that in front of the church proper was a vestibule, 
or atrium, which was enclosed by a peristyle. In the center of this 

enclosed space was the fountain, 
around which were seats for the 
use of those who kept the burial 
feasts when funeral rites were 
celebrated. A description of 
such feasts in his time has been 
given by Paulinus of Nola. The 
arrangement very closely corre- 
sponds to that found at the en- 
trance to the Catacomb of Dom- 
itilla, before referred to (w. pp. 
1 75, 1 75), and has an almost exact 
counterpart in the pagan schola. 
Fig. 98 is the representation of 
Flg.M^AtimmafSjlyiuni8 f VlaAppla,Rome. a BCnola f rom tne republican 

period. It is known as the Atrium of Sylvanus, discovered on the 
Appian Way. It has the portico, the fountain in the center of the 
enclosed square, and the stone benches running around the walls, 
which could be used by those who celebrated the burial feasts. 1 

Another interesting church of its day was San Giovanni in Late- 
san Giovanni rano, otherwise known as the Basilica Constantiniana or 
in Latenmo. Salvatoris. It is doubtf ul whether any portion of the 
original survives in the modern gorgeous building. Some have' 
claimed that the octagonal baptistery, with its eight antique por- 
phyry columns, belongs to the age of Constantine; but more prob- 
ably this was erected by Sixtus III. about the year A. D. 432. From 
every account of the historians this Lateran palace, which had*be- 
longed to Fausta, was the gift of the great emperor to the Bishop 
of Rome. The palace and church of the Lateran, rather than St. 
Peter's and the Vatican, became the center of Christian and papal 
The cathedral Rome. This, and not St. Peter's, was the cathedral 
church. church where all the Roman councils have been held.* 

It was the early residence of the Roman pontiffs, and is still the 
place where they are enthroned and crowned.* 

1 Canina: Via Appia, t 42, p. 174. 

* The Vatican Council assembled by Pius IX. is an exception. 

8 v. Stanley : History of tlte Eastern Church, Lecture vi. 
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On the Ostian Way just outside the city walls, over the spot 
where tradition says the pious matron Lucina had pre- sanPa*iofuori 
pared in the subterranean passages on her estate a grave de u Mura - 
for St. Paul, Constantine had built a small basilica. 1 It was soon 
after (probably near the close of the fourth century) displaced by 
the magnificent basilica of St. Paul — the San Paolo fuori de la 
mura of a later day — which, notwithstanding numerous restorations, 
retained many of its original features till its destruction by fire in 
1823. Fortunately full descriptions and plans of this noble monu- 
ment have been preserved, from which an adequate notion of it 
may be gained. It was five-naved with a transept, three hundred 
and ninety-two feet long and two hundred and two feet wide. The 
middle nave was seventy-eight feet wide. Round arches 
connected the rows of twenty columns separating the p on " 

naves. The columns bounding the main nave well illustrate the 
methods of church construction after Christianity had become the 
religion of the state: they were thirty-two feet high. Twenty- 
four of the most beautiful, of Corinthian order, were taken from 
some building belonging to the best period of Roman architecture. 
The others were of very inferior workmanship. 1 Those in the side 
naves, seemingly prepared expressly for this church, mark the sad 
decadence of art in the time of Constantine and of his immediate 
successors. Prudentius informs us that the ceiling was decorated 
with gilt rafter-work.» 

Reference has already been made (p. 197) to the motives of 
Constantine in building votive churches on the sacred sites in 
Palestine. He aimed to conciliate the East, which he had con- 
quered from his rival Licinius. Special privileges and aid for 
church building were granted to the bishops of the most influential 
dioceses in Asia Minor and Syria. Notices of many of these have 
been preserved by Christian writers, especially by Eusebius and 
Prudentius, and the ruins of a few still remain to attest their mag- 
nificence. Of the beautiful basilica built by Paulinus at Troy, 
and described by Eusebius, 4 nothing survives. So, also, with the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem, and the Church of the 
Ascension on the Mount of Olives. Fortunately, the church at 
Bethlehem, built over the cave where tradition locates The churoh of 
the birthplace of the Saviour, has partially survived, the Nativity. 
It seems fairly established that most of the present structure is 

1 Fdmter: Mitod u. Unter ltalien, a. 275. 

* H. Gaily Knight, vol. i, plate iv. * Peristephanon, Hymn xii. 

4 Hist Eodea., lib. x, cap. iv. v. Quart: Die aU-chrisUxchen Baumerk von Ravenna, 
is. 29, 30. 
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original. It is five-naved, with Corinthian columns supporting a 
straight entablature on which rests the wall. On it outlines of 
earlier paintings can still be traced. 1 At the end of the naves are a 
spacious transept, choir, and apses, well lighted by a series of win- 
dows in the upper part of the church. One is immediately carried 
back to such a Roman basilica as was built by Constantine for 
k Rood exam- Christian worship, but which by being developed and 
pie of the ba- transformed became the point of departure for the 
sUica ' religious architecture of the subsequent centuries.* 

Few visitors to this venerable building are not deeply impressed 
by its noble art and massive grandeur. It stands as a mute yet 
eloquent witness to the power of the religion whose spirit yet 
finds expression in this monument which has survived the rude 
shocks of fifteen centuries. 

§ 6. Some Basilicas of the Post-Conitantine Period. 

The establishment of two independent empires, each having its 
contrasts of own capital, gave opportunity for the development 
East and West. f eac h in harmony with its own peculiar genius. 
While originally receiving its inspiration from the East, the Latin 
soon became more purely and intensely Latin; the East, the mother 
of all, became more and more Oriental. These contrasts reveal 
themselves alike in State and Church. The Byzantine empire 
degenerated into an Oriental absolutism; the West steadily devel- 
oped a practical and efficient constitutionalism. The Greek Church 
was content with immobility in doctrinal and political forms; the 
West was ever agitated by earnest struggles respecting life, doc- 
trine, and polity. The practical mind of the West aimed to keep 
institutions abreast with the growing spirit of freedom among the 
people; the speculative spirit of the East was often content to ex- 
haust itself in controversies whose effect was scarcely felt beyond 
the local church or the cloister. 

A like contrast is noted in the art of the two empires. Each 
pursued its own chosen course of development, and each alike was 
influenced by the different conditions of social, political, and re- 
ligious life. The West soon felt the modifying power of the in- 
vading tribes, while the East produced its peculiar art forms almost 
uninfluenced by its neighbours. Ravenna formed a middle ground 
where, through the patronage of remarkable rulers, the Teutonic spir- 
it, modifying both the Eastern and the Western thought, produced 
some most interesting and instructive architectural monuments. 
1 Lutzow mid Liibke: Denkmuler der Kunst, Stuttgarr, 1879. Text, 8. 116. 
* De Vogue: Lcs Eglists de la Terra Sainte. Paris, 1860, cli. ii. 
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Excepting the temporary interference by Julian, Christianity 
in the West enjoyed the patronage and protection of 
government. Although it was a period of serious 
art decadence, the churches increased in number and splendour. 
The decline of the old faith and the increasing spread of the 
new contributed to these results. The pagan temples were trans- 
formed into Christian basilicas, while new churches rose 
upon sites made sacred by the ashes of saints and mar- V y * 

tyrs. The untrammeled spirit of Christianity now further modified 
the basilica, and fashioned it into forms fit for the expression of the 
sublimest truths. Herein is the significance of Christianity in the 
art history of this period. Although on the one hand a decaying 
and on the other an embryo art contributed to their construction, 
these Christian basilicas produced, in the main, a sublime and in- 
spiring effect, which is chiefly attributable to the beautiful simplic- 
ity of their essential features. 1 

The reign of Constantine was characterized by an abounding 
splendour and luxury in court-dress and equipage. Its Spleil{lour of 
magnificence also appears in the buildings of his reign Constantino's 
and those of his successors. But this spirit did not at relgn ' 
first so much effect a change in the form of the basilicas as in the 
extent and magnificence of their decorations and furniture. 

Of the churches of the fourth century still preserved in Rome, 
Santa Maria M aggiore is among the richest and most in- ganta Maria 
structive.' It was originally built in A. D. 352, and Mawiore. 
renewed in A. D. 432. It is believed to be the first church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It is two hundred and sixty-two feet long 
and ninety-nine broad. Notwithstanding many attempts to mod- 
ernize it, it still retains parts of the original structure. Its imposing 
ranks of columns, well-preserved ancient mosaics, and horizontal 
entablature make it most notable among the churches of Rome. Its 
ceiling follows the classical rather than the early Christ- classical oeii- 
ian style — being divided into squares and ornamented ln »- 
with rosettes rather than finished in rafter and timber work. 

Santa Maria in Trastavere disputes with Santa Maria Maggiore the 
honor of being the first church dedicated to the Virgin, ganta Maria in 
If we are to accept the tradition, very early and resting Trastavere. 
upon some foundation, it was first founded in A. D. 340, while Santa 
Maria Maggiore was built, twelve years later. Among the most in- 

1 RoaengRrten: Architectural Forms, p. 170. 

* Bunsen: Bisiliken d. rh. ftoms, tt. ix, x. Forster: Mittel u. Untor Italien, rs. 
264,265. Kiurler: Geschichte d Biukunat, Bd. i, s. 386. H. Gaily Knight: The 
Ecclesiastical Buildings of Italy. Vulentiui: La Patiiacak Basilica Libeiianok 
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teresting features of the interior are the twenty-two granite columns 
which divide the church into three naves. They are of different 
heights and thickness, and surmounted with capitals of different 
Heathen ele- styles, on which are wrought out figures of Jupiter, 
mento. Juno, and other gods of the Grreeks. This arangement 

illustrates the entire freedom with which the Church of the fourth 
century incorporated into its houses of worship materials already at 
hand. 

Portions of several basilicas of the fifth century remain, whose 
peculiarities are interesting and important in the history of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. Among the most noteworthy in the West is 
Santa Sabina, believed to have been founded in the first 
quarter of the century. It is the best example of the 
original basilica that has survived. It, too, has twenty-two antique 
columns of pagan origin. They are of remarkable beauty, having 
classic coi- Attic bases, Corinthian capitals, and somewhat slender 
u™ 11 ** shafts, fluted through one third of their length. A very 

considerable portion of the pavement belonging to the original 
structure is still preserved. 1 



Santa Sabina. 




Fig. 94.— San Lorenzo fuort le mura. Showing arrangement of vestibule and roof. 

Of considerable architectural importance is the church San Lo- 
8an Lorenzo renzo fuori le mura (v. Fig. 94). It was begun in the 
fuori le mura. fourth century, but underwent many changes in the 
sixth and thirteenth centuries. It is a good representative of the 
class of Christian churches which preserved the side galleries in the 
second story, in imitation of the peculiar feature of the pagan law 
basilica (v. Fig. 95). This was not, as we have already seen, intro- 
duced into the earliest churches, since, instead of a gallery, the walls 



1 Bunaen: Basiliken der christlichen Boms, t viii, B. 
Italian, as. 284, 285. 
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bounding the middle nave were continuous to the roof, thus afford- 
ing greater space for interior decoration. 1 To the same class be- 
longs Santa Agnese fuori le mura (Fig. 95), built, ac- 
cording to the tradition, by Constantine above the cata- 
combs where the remains of St. Agnes were found. The side galleries 
in the second story are well preserved in this church also. 



Santa Agnete. 




Fig. 05.— Santa Agnese fuorl le mura. Interior view. 



Another extra mural church of the fourth century is Santa Sinfo- 
rosa, nine miles from the city gates. It is of special e ama sinfo- 
interest, as illustrating the growth of important churches ***• 
of the basilica form from cellse, beneath which the bones of martyrs 
were supposed to rest. It has been elsewhere stated that the burial 
feasts were celebrated in or near these eelhB,or in exedra, and that 
where sites were of especial sacredness multitudes were accustomed 
to leave the city to engage in these festivals. To accommodate the 

1 Dehio und Bezold: Die kirddiche Battkunsi des Abendlandes, text, 88. 10T, 108; 
taf. 16, 4. Bunsen: Op. c&, tt xii, xiii T xir. Fdnster: Op, crt., 88. 267, 258. 
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increasing numbers the simple cella in time expanded to the impos- 
ing church, and the services assumed a character of dignity and 
impressive grandeur. The exploration of Santa Sinfo- p,™ a burlal 
rosa revealed the existence of a cella, of the usual from, ^pel- 
lying directly back of the apse of the basilica, and connected with 
it by a passage-way (v. Fig. 95). It is be- 
lieved that this basilica originated in the 
manner above indicated, and that it was es- 
pecially hallowed by its immediate proximity 
to the resting-place of St. Sinforosa and her 
seven sons. 1 

Like the churches of San Lorenzo, Santa 
Agnese, and Santa Sinforosa, so, also, are the 
two most important basilicas of Rome — San 
Pietro in Vaticano, and San Paoli fuori le 
mura — believed to have originated in sacred 
shrines outside the city walls. Of the fifth 
century is also San Pietro in vin- g^ PIetro , n 
coli, a three-naved basilica, with rfncou. 
flat ceiling of wood, and with twenty antique 
columns of finest Parian marble, whose severe 
Doric style gives to the interior an air of 
impressive simplicity. 

Outside of Rome are found remains of sev- 
eral churches of the basilica type of archi- 
tecture from the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies. Ravenna is among the most rich and 
instructive centers. It is a favorable circum- 
stance that their complete history is found 
in the Biographies of the Btihops Good historic 

of Ravenna, by Agnellus.* These churches have more and mon «- 
. n i i ... * *. * * * -^ mental evl- 

iully preserved their original form than those of Rome denoe. 

or Constantinople, where the unwise zeal of succeeding popes, 
patriarchs, or emperors has in many instances modified nearly 
every feature of the original structure. It is, therefore, highly 
important to understand the nature and teachings of these archi- 
tectural monuments. 

Compared with those of Rome, the oblong basilica 8impie in out- 
churches of Ravenna had usually a very simple ground Une * 
plan. They were mostly three-naved, without transept or galleries, 

1 Bulletltno cristiano, 1878, p. 75. G. Baldwin Brown: From Schola to Cathedral, 
pp. 64, 66. Dehio und Bezold: Op. ctf., text, 8. 104; taf. 17, 2. 
* v. Quast: Die aU-christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna. 




Fiff. 96. — Groundplan of 
Santa Sinforosa. 
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In contrast with most of the ancient churches of Borne, they seem 
to have been built of materials specially prepared for them. In- 
stead of the curious conglomeration of styles in the columns, with 
respect to order, diameter, and height, and of the materials of the 
buildings, in Ravenna a general harmony and consist- Generally nar- 
ency are noticed. 1 The style is, therefore, more distinct, monious. 
and the stage of architectural development more clearly marked. 
The interior arrangement is likewise simple and harmonious. The 
architrave is entirely wanting, the entablature being uniformly sup- 
ported by the round arch. The capitals do not immediately support 
the arches, but are crowned with an abacus (v. Fig. 99). The tri- 
bune is generally well defined and carefully decorated. In marked 
contrast with modern churches, the exterior was simple and una- 
dorned, the material being usually brick. 

Quast * divides the Christian architectural monuments of Ravenna 
into four periods. The first extends from the introduc- p^j^ & „. 
tion of Christianity to the downfall of the Western cwtecture in 
Empire in A. D. 476; the second from the Roman down- BaYenna - 
fall to the death of Theodoric, A. D. 476-526; the third from the 
death of Theodoric to the death of the Archbishop Agnellus, A. D. 
526-566; the fourth period from the death of Agnellus to the 
termination of art activity in Ravenna — A. D. 566 to about 
A. D. 900. Kugler" divides into three periods, cor. 
responding to the three chief periods of the his- 
tory of the city. To the first period belongs the cathedral 
church of the town, the Ecclesia Ursiana, which was Bociesia urei- 
built near the beginning of the fifth century. Unfor- ana - 
tunately, on its reconstruction at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the original structure was totally destroyed. Yet, from trust- 
worthy notices that have been preserved, we learn that it was a five- 
naved basilica, which preeminence it enjoyed with only three of 
the most noted churches of Rome. Certain expressions of Agnellus 
lead us to believe lhat the entire church area was covered with a 
vaulted ceiling. It was originally dedicated to the resur- 
rection of Christ. Its pavements and walls were adorned 
with costly marbles and rich mosaics. The arrangement of the 
choir resembled that of San Clemente at Rome. 4 The surviving 
baptisterium is elsewhere described. 

1 v. Quast: Op. cit, a. 44. Kuu'ler: Op. ciL, Bd. i, 8. 394. 

* Die aU-chriatlichen Bauwerken von Ravenna, ss. 2, 17, 27, 40 

* Geschichte der Boukunst, Bd. i, h. 395. 

4 Quast: Die alUchristUchen Bauwerke von Ravenna, Berlin, 1842, 8. 2. Dehk) irad 
Beaold: Op. ett, Taf. 17, Fig. 4. D'Agiiicourt: PL lxx, Fig. 21. 
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To the same period belongs Santa Agata, a three-naved church 
closely conforming to the typical oblong basilica, yet 
possessing little of special interest. 

The period of civil commotion following the death of Valentinian 
III. was unfavorable to the patronage of ecclesiastical 
art. The fearful inroads of Attila and Odoacer had n 
brought destruction in their pathway until the triumph of the Ostro- 
gothic king, Theodoric, in A. D. 495. This remarkable t^ p^y ot 
ruler restored to Italy a measure of the prosperity Tbeodoric. 
enjoyed before her desperate struggles with the barbarians. Though 
unlettered, he was a patron of learning, and greatly beautified 
Ravenna and other cities of his realm by the erection of many 
new churches. His task was one of extreme difficulty. An Ostro- 
gothic king, he must not only reconcile the two fiercely contend- 
ing peoples, but also pacify the orthodox and Arian parties in 
the Church. The Gothic tribes had largely embraced the Arian 
doctrine, and Theodoric was himself its defender. His nobility 
of character is shown in his carefully refraining from persecution 
of opponents, and by granting to the orthodox party the Hte tolerant 
privilege of building and owning their own churches, «pint. 

and of using their own confession of 
faith and forms of worship. The archi- 
tectural interest of his reign is con- 
nected very largely with the churches 
of the Arian party, some Tne Arian 
of which were built out- churches, 
side the walls of the city, and some at 
the port of Classe. Several within the 
city have been preserved to our time, 
and constitute an interesting group of 
ecclesiastical monuments. Among the 
most noted is San Apollinare Nuovo, 
formerly called Basilica gan Apoiiin- 
San Martini in coelo aureo, are Nu0TE - 
so named from its great splendour. It 
was connected directly with the royal 
„. ^ . „, ^ „ palace, and seems to have been re- 

Fl*. 07.— San ApoUInare Nuovo, Ra- r ,' • « i_ i_ui 

Yenna, snowinR interior structure and garded as specially the court cnurcn. 
decoration. xhe exterior of the upper part of the 

middle nave has been preserved entire. The same style of round 
arch, built of brick, which we have before met in the churches of 

1 Quast: Op. cit., a. 19, Tat vii, Pig. 1, 2, 3, 4. Dehio und Bezold : Taf. 16, Fig. 6. 
D'Agiucourt: Plate z vii, 17-22. 
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Third period. 



the first period (as in Santa Agata), is here repeated. The columns 
of the interior (v. Fig. 97) have Corinthian capitals with a square 
abacus quite in the Byzantine style. 1 

The splendid churches built by the Catholic party belong properly 
to the third period. The most noted had been com- 
menced during the Gothic supremacy, but were finished 
and decorated at a later date. For the most part they were no 
longer constructed under the direction of kings and rulers, but of 
the ecclesiastics who held allegiance to Constantinople. From this 
time, therefore, the Byzantine influence is much more pronounced 
in the buildings of Ravenna. 

The Christian archaeologist, in search of new illustrations of the 
life and vigor of the early Church, meets few more im- ga n Apoiunare 
pressive monuments than the Basilica of San Apollinare In ciaase. 
in Classe (Fig. 98). During the three-mile walk from Ravenna 




Fig. 08.-- San Apollinare In Classe. 



to Classe amid scenes so full of historic and literary interest, the 
memories of events decisive in the world's history troop before the 
visitor like specters from the entombed generations. This church 
stands out in its solitariness, the sole survivor of all the -n,© solitary 
edifices that crowded the busy port of Classe, where monument. 
Augustus moored his conquering fleets. Its tower still stands to 
point the faith of men to the Author of a religion that shall never 
know decay, while beneath it sleeps the dust of forty generations. 

1 For description of mosaics sec pp. 125, 127. Fig. 97 gives a good idea of the con- 
struction of the columns, the form of arches, the rich mosaic decorations of the 
entablature, etc. 
14 
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The Interior. 



Even to the portico, the building remains in all its original integrity. 
Only a portion of the marble which lined the interior 
walls has been removed (v. Fig. 99). It is a three- 
naved basilica with elevated choir, to which lead stairs of the entire 
breadth of the middle nave. It is one hundred and eighty-six feet 
long and one hundred feet broad, having on either side twelve taper- 
ing columns of Grecian marble with Corinthian capitals. 1 

The furniture, altar, etc., are still preserved. The original mosaics 
Tbe mosaics, in the tribune (v. Fig. 99) and on the side walls remain 
etc - in all their freshness to tell the story of the religious 

thought of the sixth century. On the beautiful frieze above the 




Fig. 99.— San Apollinare In Classe. Interior view. 

columns bounding the middle nave is a series of mosaic medallions 
(v. Fig. 99) of the bishops of this church from the time of St. Apol- 
linarius. They are most noteworthy. The capitals of the columns, 
as of the pilasters, have much value and interest in the history of 
architectural development, since they are the first examples of an 
ornamentation which was subsequently widely diffused." 
Exterior con- The exterior of the church is of brick, whose joints 
stroction. of mortar are nearly as thick as the bricks themselves. 

The vestibule, apparently contemporary with the main structure, is 

'Foreter: Mittelu. Unt»r Italien, ss. 389, 390. Quast: Op. cit, BS. 34-37, Taf. ix. 
D'Agincourt: Plates lxviii and Ixix. Dehio uud Bezold: Op. crt, Taf. 1G, Fig. 8. 
* Quast: Op. til., s. 35, tuf. ix, Figs. 3, 4. 
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of great interest from containing the remains of many successive 
bishops of this church. In San Apollinare in Classe, in common 
with several other churches of Ravenna, a growing External beau- 
attention to exterior beauty and harmony is noticed. *?• 
Previously the basilicas had very broad and open windows; a con- 
struction unfavourable to the support of the heavy weight resting on 
the architraves; but when the round arch was generally introduced 

this difficulty no longer existed. The windows were _ _ M 

_ ,,.,,.,, , -.1 The windows, 

made narrower, the light admitted became less and less, 

until the passion for " a dim religious light " led to the entire ab- 
sence of windows in the upper part of the middle nave. 

Of much interest are the cathedral church of Novara, from the 
sixth century, and the cathedral of Parengo, in Istria, cathedrals of 
from the seventh. They are distinguished by having a Novara and Pa- 
forecourt and a baptistery very closely incorporated into ren *°* 
their architectural structure. This feature is believed by Httbsch 
to have been first introduced during the sixth century. The latter 
church has been well preserved, is rich in mosaics and 
paintings, and retains the original marble pavement in 
the middle nave. While the mosaics of the f acade are weather- 
beaten and much faded, from their outlines a fair idea of their sub- 
jects and style of treatment can be gained. 

In the non-European lands are still preserved many examples of 
the oblong rectangular basilica, whose original may be 

St. RBDaratm. 

traced from the fourth century down. Prominent 
among these is the Basilica Reparatus, discovered on the site of 
the ancient Castellum Tingitanum (the modern Orleansville), in 
Algiers. 1 It was a five-naved church with semicircular apse which 
projected toward the middle of the church, thus forming rooms 
on either side, while the exterior boundaries of the church were 
straight lines. 9 

Ruins of like churches are also found at Tafaced (Colonia Tipse- 
sa), at Annuna, etc. Farther toward the East, at the old port of 
Apollonia, three ruined basilicas have been found, whose art remains 
are interesting for showing the commingling of Christian and Egyp- 
tian symbolism.' Also in many parts of Egypt ruins of 
these early Christian churches of the basilica form are 
still met. They are not confined to the cities nor to the Nile 

1 For the chronology of this church nee p. 33, note 2. 

' The form of this apse la very similar to that of San Croce in Gerusalemme, 
Fig. 81. 

• Kugler: Qeachichte der Baukunst, Bd. i, sa. 373, 374. These have been well de- 
scribed by H. Barth, in his Journeys through the CoaaUands of the Mediterranean. 
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valley, but are found on oases in the Lybian desert, as at Ei-Hayz, 
El-Gabuat, and El-Zabu. 

In the Nile valley, extending far south, churches of the fourth 
Extensively an( * ^^ centuries still preserve many very interesting 
diffused in the and instructive features. Their number and size, their 
Nile valley. r i c h. art remains, their connection in some instances 
with extended convents and religious communities, are confirmatory 
evidence of the widespread influence of Christianity among the 
Egyptian peoples, while their peculiar architectural features seem 
to furnish some foundation for the theory that Egypt was the na- 
tive home of the basilica, being appropriated by the Greeks, and 
then, in modified form, becoming a ruling type in the West-Roman 
Empire. 

Also the church of St. Demetrius (Fig. 100), at Thessalonica 
(modern Salonika), belongs to the fifth century. It is a five-naved 

structure with a tran- 
sept. It departs, in 
some respects, quite 
widely from the usual 
basilica form. The 
spaces between the 
columns are spanned 
by semicircular arches 
surmounted by an en- 
tablature covered with 
paintings. Above this 
is a second row of col- 
umns with a like entablature, and above this a third, in which are 
the windows for lighting the interior. Like many of the conspicu- 
ous churches of the Orient, it is now a Mohammedan mosque. 1 

Contemporary with St. Demetrius is another church of Salonika, 
now called the mosque Eski-Djouma. It is three-naved with a tran- 
sept, and its general features are similar to those of St. Demetrius. 
Of still greater interest are the churches of central Syria. These 
have been made better known through the diligent re- 
searches of the Count de Vogue.* It is evident from 
his discoveries that during the fifth and sixth centuries, while the 
West was in a condition of disruption and fearful decadence, Christ- 
ian art in Syria was in a state of unwonted activity. The number 

1 Texier and Pullan: V Architecture Byzantine, p. 134, pi. xvii-xxvi. Kugler: 
Geschichte d. Baukunst, Bd i, 8. 433. Stockbauer : Der chrUUiche Kirchenbau, 8. 47. 

9 Syrie Ccntrale: Architecture Civile et Religieuse du V'au V Steele. Paris, 1865- 
1877. 2 vols., foL 
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of churches, the chaste simplicity of their style, and their close ad- 
herence to the oblong basilica type, argue a period of peace and of 
remarkable prosperity of the Church. Prior to the The ci, urch in 
fourth century little survives, but from the fourth to the a state of proa- 
seventh the Christian architectural monuments are al- lpeTitym 
most innumerable, 1 being built in great measure of materials already 
at hand. " We are transported," says de Vogtt6, " into the midst 
of a Christian society. We are surprised at its life: not the covert, 
hidden life of the catacombs, not an existence humble, timid, suffer- 
ing, is here generally represented, but a life generous, rich, artistic; 
spacious houses built of brown stone, conveniently arranged, with 
galleries and covered balconies; beautiful gardens planted with the 
vine, presses for making wine, and stone vats and casks for its safe 
storage; immense subterranean kitchens, and stables for the horses; 
beautiful squares, surrounded with porticos and elegant baths; mag- 
nificent churches, adorned with columns, flanked with towers and 
encircled with elegant tombs." * 

In nearly all the basilicas of Africa and Syria there is a departure 
from the style of the West with respect to the ceiling The vaulted 
finish and decoration. Instead of the open beam-and- ceiling. 
rafter work so usual with Roman basilicas, we find the semicylin- 
drical vaulted ceiling. It is believed that this peculiar con- 
struction was determined by the character of the materials at 
hand — the Egyptian and Syrian lands being destitute of timber 
suitable for the ceiling decorations, while at the same time both 
stone and brick were abundant and cheap. A like ceiling vaulting 
is sometimes met in southern France. While hewn stone was sel- 
dom used in Italy (brick being the material in general use for the 
purposes of ceiling vaulting), it was quite common in Syria and the 
East. 1 

Among the numerous monuments scattered thus over Syria, those 
of Kherbet-Hass, El-Barah, and Tourmanin are very conspicuous. 
Each comprises a group of buildings for religious observances, 
including one or more churches, chapels, and houses for meditation, 
or convents for Christian orders. 

The group at Kherbet-Hass consists of a larger and a smaller 

church, both three-naved, with distinct internal semicir- 

i ^ • -4. u j Kherbet-Hass. 

cular apse, and opening upon spacious courts. Besides 

these are found rooms for the school, for the library, for lodging 
the various Church officials, and a place of burial for the chief eccle- 
siastics. 4 

1 Op. cit } t i, p. 1. *Op. ctt., t. i, p. 9. • Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit., 8. 130. 
4 De Vogiil: Op. cit., t. i, p. 96; L ii, plates 59, 61. 
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El-Barah. 



At El-Barah are three churches in close juxtaposition. Fig. 
101 represents this collection of religious edifices. 
The principal church, with its adjacent chapel, has 
on the front and sides spacious courts with irregular colonnades. 
Near to this church are the school, the rooms for the various 
servants, for the ecclesiastics, and for the library. The entire 
group of buildings shown in Fig. 101 is connected with this 
imposing ecclesiastical establishment, and well illustrates the 
flourishing state of the Syrian churches in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The curious assemblage of buildings at Tourmanin comprised a 
church, and an immense structure which seems to have been an 




Fig. 1081— View or the church at Tourmanin, Central Syria. Restored from the ruins. 

ecclesiastical hostelry for lodging pilgrims. The church, restored 
from a careful study of the surviving portions (Fig. 102), follows 
the general plan and arrangement of most Syrian churches of 
the sixth century. The fayide has an imposing character, 1 while 
the disposition of the lines gives to it a picturesque effect. The 
careful balancing of parts resulted in a building of great solid- 
ity, whose permanence was almost entirely independent of cement. 
The interior is the usual oblong basilica of three naves. The 
apse has the form of a regular half-dodecagon. The internal 
arrangements and decorations show that architecture at this 

1 v. De Vogue: Op. cit., U i, pp. 138-140; plate* exxx-exxxvt. 
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period had attained a very high order of excellence, and indicate 
a very prosperous condition of the Syrian Church during the sixth 
century. 

All the churches both at Kherbet-Hass, El Barah, and Tourmaniu 
The pure ba- are of the pure oblong basilica type which so generally 
silica form. prevailed in Syria and Egypt. As before said, they 
lack the wood rafter work in the ceilings, instead of which they 
employ cut stone for the vaulting. These churches varied very 
But vaulted little in their general outline and plan, the architects 
ceilings. being content to introduce variety into the decorations 

and subordinate members. In the disposition of the interiors 
there is great uniformity. The columns are generally monoliths, 
with bases which remind us of the classic style, w T hile the imposed 
mass is directly supported by the capitals without the intervention 
of the abacus. 1 

The grandest monument of Central Syria are the church and con- 
ch urcn and vent °^ ^ Simon the Stylite. It is now called Kalat- 
monastery of Sem'an — the Chateau of Simon. It is situated in the 
st. Simon. north-east corner of central Syria, a short distance north 
of Djebel Cheikh Bereket. It was built in honor of that most 
singular character, Simon the Stylite, who died A. D. 459. The 
date of the church is somewhat uncertain. From considerations 
drawn from the style of the decorations, de Vogue is disposed 
to place its erection in the latter half of the fifth century.* It was 
a cruciform, three-naved basilica, whose three arms are of equal 
length; the fourth, containing the apse, being thirty-six feet longer 
than the others. The arms of the cross at their inter- 
rp ° ' section form an octagonal court one hundred feet in 
diameter, which was open to the sky. The longest arm terminated 
in a semicircular apse not only for the main but also for the side 
naves. The length of the church from east to west w r as 336 feet, 
from north to south 300 feet. The width of the main nave was 30 
feet, that of the side naves 18 feet. The principal entrance was 
from the south through a porch of imposing magnificence. This 
church, w r ith its attendant chapels, oratories, and sarcophagi, is a 
reminder of the best classical period. Although in treatment 
it is somewhat bald and meagre, the style of the capitals is de- 
style of cap- cidedly original. The oblique direction given to the 
itais. return of the leaves is quite common to the Byzan- 

tine architecture. In this and other respects the capitals resem- 
ble those of San Apollinare in Classe, in Ravenna, and those 

1 De Vopiie: Op. c?V., t. i. p. 97 : t. ii, pi. 60. 

* Syrie Ctntralt: t. i, pp. 141-154: t ii, plates 145-151. 
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employed in the principal entrance of the Church of the Holy- 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 1 The interior decoration of this and 
other Syrian churches of the fifth and sixth centuries cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. From a few specimens of painted cor- 
nice found on the spot, de Vogue has, however, inferred 
that the color was applied directly to the stone, and ec ° ong ' 
that much of the brilliancy of the classical buildings might have 
belonged to these Syrian ecclesiastical structures.* He does not 
believe that these churches were ornamented to any considerable 
extent with mosaics of gilt and glass. The smooth, polished faces 
of the stone in the choir, which was the only place Destitute of 
where mosaics could be used, forbid the supposition of mosaics. 
their employment for ornamentation. Yet the mass of pieces of 
colored marbles, found in connection with the ruins of this church, 
suggests the probability that the pavement may have been wrought 
out in beautiful mosaic patterns. 

SECTION II. 
THE CENTRAL OR DOMED STYLE. 

Contemporary with the oblong, naved, rectangular basilica was an- 
other style of Christian architecture, the so-called central or domed 
structure. This was not unfrequent in the West, but in few if any 
instances does it seem to have been used in buildings originally de- 
signed for Christian churches. It was rather limited to those struc- 
tures of pagan origin which were appropriated to Christian uses, or 
to buildings subordinate to the main church edifice, as Not powerful 
burial or memorial chapels, baptisteries, 3 etc. Hence in the west. 
in the Occident it seemed to be wanting in power of growth 
and development; it had at best a feeble, sickly life, and the me- 
diaeval architecture received from it but a scanty inheritance. In 
the Orient it was far otherwise. Here the church adopted and 
fashioned it to satisfy its own peculiar wants. One type It9 pec^ 
appeared in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at home in the 
Jerusalem, and another, after a rapid and brilliant de- 0r,ent - 
velopment, attained its goal and highest perfection in St. Sophia of 
Constantinople. 4 From the so-called Byzantine architecture was 
probably derived the constructive principle which enabled the me- 

1 Dc Vogue: Op. cit, t i, pp. 150, 151. 
Md., t. i, p. 152, plate 151. 

•Schnaase: Gesch. d. hitdend. Kunste. iii, 48; ftehio u. Bezold. i, 20. 21. 
4 Dehio mid Bezold: Die kirchlicJie Baukunst des Abendlande*, Stuttgart, 1884, lie 
Lief., p. 21. 
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diaeval architects to transform the flat ceiling of the basilica into 
the vaulted, and ultimately into the beautiful, soaring, pointed 
style of the Gothic cathedral. 1 

§ 1. Origin of the Domed Structure. 

The origin of the domed principle in architecture is even more 
its origin ob- obscure than that of the oblong rectangular basilica, 
acure. While the Etruscans were familiar with the vaulted roof, 

as this was applied to the cloacae and aqueducts, they have left no 
works of marked architectural character which lead us to believe that 
they are the originators of the dome structure as it was found in the 
West just prior to the Advent. It is very remarkable that the most 
beautiful and complete dome of the world is the Pantheon of Rome, 
a sort of architectural Melchizedek, without father or mother, and 
also wanting, so far as can be determined, the long antecedent 
process of development which such perfection presupposes. It 
is likewise curious that the oblong basilica is the most persistent 
form for the Christian church in many parts of the Orient, which has 
usually been accounted the native land of the so called Byzantine 
architecture. 

Of the churches of central Syria, described by de Vogtl6, only two 
of importance are of the domical form, and these from the sixth 
century.* It is claimed that they were constructed on an entirely 
These differ different principle from that governing in St. Sophia, 
from st. so- They were compact and unified; their parts were mem- 
p *" bers of a living organism. Each was firmly bound to 

the other, each was the natural and necessary complement of all. St. 
Sophia, on the other hand, was a vast concretion of brick and mor- 
tar, and of rough blocks of stone, distributed into arches, vaulted 
surfaces, cupolas, and hemicupolas, whose expansions, resting upon 
fixed points, and balancing one part against the other, w r ere brought 
Resembled the * nt0 a con dition of perfect equilibrium. The principle 
Roman buptte- of construction was not different from that in the Ro- 
tery " man baptistery, developed, enlarged, and made more 

light and soaring through the boldness of two men of eminent genius, 

! We believe, therefore, that the concluding paragraph of the statement of 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, 1886, p. 143, needs important 
qualification : " Rome possessed a world-famed cupola several centuries before tho 
first Byzantine dome, and d urine tboso centuries dome construction had advanced 
on parallel lines in the West and in the East, so that the Middle Ages inherited in the 
West as genuine a tradition in regard to the cupola as any which flourished in the 
East." 

•Do Vogue: Syne Centrak Architecture civile et religieuse, plates 21, 23. 
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both of whom were Greeks. Their work, too, was Greek in the 
sense that it was the result of the application of the logical spirit of 
the Greek school to a new and foreign principle, which became 
most fruitful of results. These two artists originated a style 
which completely supplanted the preceding in all the countries 
which were afterward submissive to Byzantine rule. Yet essentially 
The opportunity it furnished for the employment Qreek - 
of mediocre workmen, and for utilizing the cruder materials, as 
brick and lime, as well as the gradual introduction of Oriental 
tastes, assured its success. It characterized the Byzantine period, 
properly so called, and was the last evolution of Greek art, destined 
in turn to be absorbed in the Saracenic. 1 

Whether the central architecture of the West was an indigenous 
product, or was the result of Greek influence whose monumental ex- 
pression has perished, or whether both the Roman and the so-called 
Byzantine were alike the revival of an old eastern type which 
had fallen into partial decay,* it may not be possible to affirm. 
The subject is beset with pe- 
culiar difficulties, and awaits 
more thorough investigation. 
It is, however, evident that 
the Christian baptisteries and 
burial chapels have a strong 
resemblance to the contempo- 
rary pagan baths and mortu- 
ary monuments. 9 An interest- 
ing example of this is found in 
a portion of the baths of Dio- 
cletian (Fig. 103). This was 
converted, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, into the church San Bar- 
nardino de' Termini. The 

semicircular niches were per- 

A . , A , z-ii • f • Fig. 108.— Baths of Diocletian, San Barnardlno. 

petuated in the Christian Groundpian. 

structure. The more promi- 
nent features of this building recur from time to time in the 
Central style. 

The description of circular temples by Vitruvius would imply 
their prevalence in his day. In a few Christian mosaics, both in 
Rome and Ravenna, the domical fomi appears in connection with 

1 De Vogue* : Op. at, vol. i, pp. 17, 18. 
' The Sassanid domes of Persian palaces. 
* Rosengarten : Architectural Styles, p. 172. 
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more imposing structures which are believed to represent the build- 
ings for Christian assembly, while in Christian literature are found 
quite detailed accounts of noted churches that have entirely disap- 
centrai build- peared. Of these the circular domed building erected 
eta n!i n&l **y ^ onfi tantine in the early part of the fourth century 
time. over the traditional site of the holy sepulchre at Jerusa- 

lem, 1 and the magnificent church at Antioch which Eusebius has 
described at length, were among the most notable and influential. 
He says: "At Antioch, the capital of the Orient, he (Constantine) 
built a thoroughly characteristic church. He enclosed the whole by 
a peribolos, within which he built an oratory of unprecedented 
height. It was of octagonal form. To the exterior round about he 
added many chapels and exedra, as well as crypts and galleries. The 
entire work was completed by ornamentation in gold as well as in 
ivory and other costly materials."* The relation of this and similar 
structures to the development of church architecture at Ravenna 
and other centers is most intimate. It becomes of great value in 
interpreting the forms met in the churches of San Vitale in Ravenna, 
San Marco in Venice, SS. Sergius et Bacchus in Constantinople, etc.* 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre served as a model for burial 
importance of c ^ a P e ^ 8 > while that of Antioch was a model for build- 
tne church of ings for congregational assembly. The great import- 
Antioch. ance £ t | ie i at £ er i n Christian architecture arises from 

the circumstance that its chief features were copied into other 
structures, both East and West, and gave an impetus to (if it was 
not the genesis of) the style afterward characterized by the name 
Byzantine. 

§ 2. Classification. 

Different principles of classification of these buildings have been 
Principle* of proposed by writers on the history of architecture, 
classification. The adoption of the simple rotunda as the normal form, 
and the development of the central construction from this norm, has 
much to recommend it. 4 According to this view, the first step in 
the development was the addition of members in the form of niches 
Addition of in the enclosing walls. Both artistically as well as con- 
niches, structively this was of importance. The bounding of a 
space within narrowest possible limits, as well as the securing of 
better architectural effects, would thus result. For the most part 
the number of these niches does not exceed eight, being all of the 

1 Eusebius: De Vita Const., Hi, 31. 

8 Vita Const, lib. ii ; , cnp. 50. 

"Quast: Die AUckristlidien Bauwerke von Ravenna, ss. 30, 31. 

4 v. Dehio und Bezold : Die kirchliclie Baukunst des Abendlandcs, i, 88. 19, /. 
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same form or having alternating rectangular and semicircular niches. 1 
Sometimes these simple rotunda interiors were further enriched by 
columns placed in the niches, which also served a useful construc- 
tive purpose (v. Fig. 112). A further development is noticed in 
the attempts at enlargement of these circular buildings, by breaking 
through the walls of the niches, thus securing a series of attached 
rooms by means of an outward enclosing wall. This occurs in 
Figs. 116 and 120. It is believed that this change was first intro- 
duced into the churches from liturgical rather than artistic consider- 
ations — especially to secure more privacy for the high altar — but 
by continuous modifications it became the occasion of developing 
some of the most beautiful and imposing architectural effects. 

A fourth type of the circular church architecture is that in which 
the domical portion, supported by columns, is surrounded The addition of 
by a corridor of lesser height than the central structure. R corridor. 
This has sometimes, without sufficient reason, been characterized as 
an application of the basilica principle to the central style — hence 
called the circular basilica — and has been claimed to be the most 
distinctive and original product of the early Christian Church. 
The claim seems, however, to lack firm support, since some of its 
features manifestly find many suggestions in pagan architecture, 
while it is difficult on this theory to account for its somewhat lim- 
ited dissemination, and for the fact that the oldest examples of this 
type of buildings are the most striking, thus indicating a retrogra- 
dation rather than a real development. 1 

Under the class of the central or domical architecture some writ- 
ers reckon the cruciform buildings, whether with equal cruciform 
arms, or, by the lengthening of the main axis, in the structures, 
form of the Latin cross. While this form was more usually found 
in burial chapels, it was also incorporated into other and more im- 
posing buildings. 3 

§ 3. The Simple Rotunda. 

Of the simple rotunda form but few examples survive. These are 
chiefly of baptisteries attached to churches. A plain hexa- Examples of 
gonal building of this kind is the baptistery of the ba- simple rotunda, 
silica in the Colli di Sto Stefano in Tivoli; another is the octag- 
onal baptistery of the cathedral of Parenzo. 4 A few chapels in 
the catacombs approach this simple outline. 6 

1 For examples of uniform semicircular niches, see Fig. 103; for uniformly rectan- 
gular niches, see Fig. 105: and for rectangular alternating with the circular niche, 
see Fig. 104. * Dehio und Bezold: Op. cit., as. 31, 32. * Idem, ss. 43, 44. 

4 Dehio und Bezold: Op. cit.„ lte Lief., s. 24, t. 1, Fig. 10, and t. 16, Fig. 2. 

* Hubsch : Op. cit n t. i, Fig. 6. Peret : Les Catacvmbea de Home, pp. 36, 39, 
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§ 4. With Niches and Columns. 

Most of the circular domical forms add, however, the niches and 
columns, and thus pass to the second stage of development. To 
this general class may be referred some of the most interesting 
Christian architectural monuments of the first six centuries. The 
prominent features of the class are likewise met in the No g|aTtoll j,^. 
pagan monuments ; but to claim that the Christian tation of nea- 
were only a copy or slavish imitation of the heathen thenbulldIn « t « 
structures were unhistorical and misleading. While it is evident 
that the Christian baptisteries and burial monuments found sugges- 
tions in the baths and sepulchral monuments of the classical world, 
with respect to this as to other branches of art the spirit of the 
new religion often modified, transformed, and adjusted them to the 
needs of the Church. 

Fig. 104 is the groundplan of the so called Temple of Romulus, 

son of Maxentius, found on 
the Via Appia, 1 Rome. 
Here are found the cir- 
cular enclosing wall, the 
niches alternately rectan- 
gular and semicircular, the 
portico enclosing the area 
in front, etc., most of which 
elements were continued 
in buildings of Christian 
origin. 

Prominent among the 
Christian mon- san Giovanni 
uinents of this inFonu*. 
class is the baptistery of 
the Ecclesia Ursiana, in Ra- 
venna, now known under 
the name of San Giovanni 
in Fonte. It is an octago- 
nal building, having two 
entrances and four niches 
or tribunes. The whole is 
covered by a somewhat flat- 
tened dome. The interior construction and decoration are note- 
worthy. The harmonious arrangement of the columns, and the 
spanning of larger by smaller arches, as appears in the second story 
1 Carina: Via Appia, tav. x, pp. 77, 78. 




Fig. 104.— Temple of Romulus, Via Appla, Rome. 
Groundplan. 
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of the exterior, and in the arrangement for the support of the dome 
in the second story of the interior, seem like a prophecy of the 
Gothic architecture; while the form of the capitals and many minor 
details clearly point backward to an earlier age of Greek art. 1 It 
has two stories. The lower part is formed by eight pilasters in the 
angles, which are connected by semicircular arches. The walls are 
lined with slabs of porphyry and different colored marbles. 

Another notable monument of this type is Santa Maria Rotonda," 
in Ravenna, called also the mausoleum of Theodoric. ganta Maria 
It differs from other churches of Ravenna in being built Rotonda. 
of hewn stone instead of brick. The dome is thirty-three feet in 
diameter, consisting of a single stone of more than forty-five hun- 
dred tons weight.' It must have been brought from a great dis- 
tance by water. 4 It is a work of high art, and the elevation to its 
place is a good proof of the excellent engineering of that age.* The 
church is a decagon of two stories. One half of the lower part is 

now under water. Each side of the exterior is relieved _ a 4 f 

The interior, 
by a niche produced by a round arch that spans the in- 
termediate space. The arches are built of dentated stone, which 
is first met in the later Roman architecture, but afterward became 
a prominent feature of the Byzantuie and Arabian art. This church 
has given rise to much speculation upon the influ- Exceptional ar- 
ences under which it was built. In its chief members cbitecturai eie- 
there is not a trace of the Byzantine style; in its de- men 
tails this sometimes appears; while in some features it reveals a 
decidedly Gothic impress. As a whole, it seems to stand as a 
prophecy and suggestion of the style which rose in such glory and 
grandeur five hundred years later.' 

In this class must also be reckoned the Church of St. George of 
The8salonica,' the modern Salonika; The date of its S t. George of 
erection has been elsewhere discussed (v. p. 116). It is Tneasaionica. 
a brick structure of more than seventy feet in diameter, having 

1 Quast : Op. cit, ss. 4, 5 ; taf. i. Dehio u. Bezold : Die kirehliche Bauhtnst des 
Abendlandrs, Ite Lief., s. 25; t 3, Fig. 9, 10; taf. 37. 

* Quast: Op. ciL, 8. 5: t, i, Figs. 2, 3, 4. Kugler: Geschichte der Baukunst, Bd. i, 
a. 396. Dehio und Bezold: Op. cit., Ite Lief., s. 25; t 3, Figs. 7, 8; t. 37. 

* Quast: Op. ciL, sb. 24-26; t. vii, Figs. 17-28. D'Agincourt: Architecture, pp. 
xviiiand xxxii. Deliio u. Bezold: Op. cit, s. 25; t. 3, Figs. 9, 10. Rahn: Bavenna, 

88. 38. Sq. 

4 Quant: Op. cit, s. 24, claims that it was brought from Istria. 

» Kugler: Op. ciL, Bd. i, s. 398. H. Gaily Kuight: Op. cit, t. viiL 

* Quast : Op. cit., s. 25. 

1 Kugler: Geschichte der Baukunst, Bd. i, s. 432. Texier and Pulton: ftglists By- 
mntines, plates xxxi-xxxiv. Unger: Iu Erach u. Grubere Encyclopaedia, taf. lxxxiv. 
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eight rectangular, chapel-like niches in the wall. 

wall is 




Fig. 105-Groundplan of St. George, Thessalonica. 
East, it has been converted into a Mohammedan mosque. 



The enclosing 1 
nearly twenty- 
feet thick, but in the 
niches it is reduced by 
the extent of their 
depth. One of the niches 
opens into the extended 
tribune, while another 
is used for entrance to 
the church (see Fig. 105). 
About the middle of the 
perpendicular height the 
wall is set back, giv- 
ing the impression to 
the visitor that a cor- 
ridor is thus secured on 
the interior (v. Fig. 106). 
In outline it has a very 
striking resemblance to 
the Roman Pantheon. 
Its rich and instructive 
mosaics are elsewhere 
described (v. pp. 116, 
117). Like most sur- 
viving churches of the 




^°^a 




Fig. 106.— St. George, Thessalonica. Exterior view. 

In passing from the simple rotunda, with rectangular and semi- 
circular niches, to that further expansion of the central style in 
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which by a more widely extended enclosing wall an added space 
was secured, and a more complex construction and artistic Third stage of 
arrangement resulted, we are brought to the examina- development. 
tion of some of the most impressive and significant churches of the 
first seven centuries. Among these San Vitale of Ravenna, and SS. 
Sergius et Bacchus and St. Sophia (Hagia Sofia) of Constantinople, 
are unrivalled. They are nearly contemporaneous, belonging to 
the reign of Justinian, in the first half of the sixth century. 




F!^. 107.— San Vitale, Ravenna, Interior view. 



San Vitale was begun in A. D. 526, and dedicated in A. D. 547. 

It is an octagonal building about one hundred and two 

San Vitale 
feet in diameter, with a tribune trilateral on the exte- 
rior, but semicircular on the interior. The second story forms an 
arcade supported by pillars and pilasters below (v. Fig. 107); above 
the pilasters and the arches resting upon them the dome rose to the 
height of nearly eighty feet. Some writers have held that San 
Vitale, and San Marco at Venice as well, are merely di- Kol a ^py <* 
minutive imitations of St. Sophia at Constantinople; but 8*° Maro °. 
the resemblances between San Vitale and San Marco are not such 
15 
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as to justify their reference to a common model. In groundplan, in- 
terior arrangement, and roof construction they differ very widely. 
San Vitale is octagonal and two-storied; San Marco is in the form of 
the Greek cross and without galleries. San Vitale groups the cen- 
tral spaces into one which is covered by a central dome, rising high 
above the other parts of the structure; San Marco, on the contrary, 
has five depressed domes, above each arm of the cross, and over 
the central space where the two arms intersect. 

On careful study the diversities between St. Sophia and San Vitale 
will also appear so great as to set aside the theory Nor f st . so- 
that the one was the model or the copy of the other, pm*- 
Their relation* is only that of the three most noted surviving" 
examples of the architecture of the first half of the sixth century. 1 

The long-extended vestibule, C, 
(Narthex or Ardica), of San Vi- 
tale is peculiar to irregularity of 
this Church (Fig. Rroundplan. 

108). It is not placed opposite 
or perpendicular to the axis of 
the tribune, as is usual in other 
churches, but makes a wide de- 
parture from the regularity of 
groundplan which might be ex- 
pected. Many conjectures as 
to the reason of this have been 
made, but the real cause is un- 
known. The exterior of the 
church is like many other build- 
ings of Ravenna, of brick with 
thick layers of mortar. Most 
of the mosaics, which formerly 
made it one of the most brilliant in Christendom, have u<mUa l08C 
unfortunately disappeared; yet the descriptions given 
by the historians are so full that their artistic and dogmatic signifi- 
cance can be easily determined. 

The form of the arches supporting the dome, as well as the col- 
umnar arrangement of the second story, may be seen from the 
section given in Fig. 109. Likewise the style of the capitals, and 
the rich statuary, arabesque, and mosaic effects, in pavement and 
ceiling, making the interior of this church exceptionally impressive, 

1 Quast: Op. cit % n. 29. Cimpnre Fig. 108, groundplan of San Vitale, with Fig. 
116, groundplan of St. 8ophia; the sectiou of San Vitale, Fig. 109, with that of St 
Sophia, Fig. 117. 




Fig. 108— 8an Vitale. Groundplan. 
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are well shown in Figs. 107, 109. The contrast between this church 
Contrast with anc * tne R° nian basilica, with its columns of varied styles, 
Romau basil- lengths, and diameters, is very marked. "Instead of 
simple, long-extended right lines, here is found an artis- 
tic combination of numerous curves, which, while departing from 
different centers, nevertheless complement each other and find in 
the dome the completest centralization. ... In all this labyrinthian 
arrangement a most magnificent effect from this development of 
forms cannot be denied." l The church was begun under the East 
Not strictly Gothic supremacy, and finished under Byzantine; it is, 
Byzantine. therefore, generally classified under the head of Byzan- 
tine architecture. The propriety of such classification may, how- 
ever, be reasonably questioned, since neither in groundplan nor 
elevation, but only in decorative features, does it seem to be 
accordant with the Byzantine style.* The beauty of the deco- 




'■*"*:**«»**« 



Fiff. 110.— Capital from San 
Vltale, Ravenna. 




.-Capital from St. Sophia, 
Constantinople. 



ration of the churches as well as their likeness in details may be 
seen by comparing the capitals of columns from each (v. Figs. 110 
and 111). 

Nearly contemporary with San Vitale is SS. Sergius et Bacchus 
8S. sergius et (Hagios Sergios) of Constantinople. 1 Here, too, the 
Bacchus. dome rests upon eight immense buttresses connected 

together in the lower story by a richly sculptured entablature, and 
in the second by arches. At the four corners are semicircular 
niches (in which are supporting columns) that lead into rooms 

1 Schnaase: Geschichte der Bildende Kunste, lte aufl., Bd. iii, ps. 131, 132. 

* Stock bauer : Der christliche Kirchenbau, 8. 89. 

*Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit, lte Lief., ss. 28, 29, taf. 4, Fi>8. 5. 6. Stockbauer: 
Op. cit., 8. 90. Kujrler: Op. cit., Bd. i, ss. 420-422. Salzeuberg: AU-christHche 
Baudenkmak v. Constantinople. 
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bounded by the exterior wall (v. Fig. 112), which is quadrangular 
instead of octagonal, as in San Vitale. Upon the interior face 
of the entablature, extending 
around the entire nave, is 
a fulsome inscription to Jus- 
tinian, and to the martyrs Ser- 
gius and Bacchus, who were 
in high repute among the Dar- 
danians and Illyrians. In the 
arrangement of the ground- 

Stronser ten- P lan and of the 
dency to the vaulted 8 pace 3, 
Byzantine. the charaoterigt j 

development of the Byzantine 

school is already noticed; but 

on careful study of details 

antique elements are found 

to predominate, so that this 

church must be regarded as 

lielonging to the transition 

period of architecture in the Greek Empire. 1 

This form of the Christian church does not differ very widely 

from some pagan buildings. Fig. 1 13 is 

the representation of a hall in an ancient 

Roman palace. Here, too, the alternntion 

in the interior of the rectangular with the 

semicircular niche, and the enclosure of the 

whole by a strong rectangular wall, are so 

nearly like the arrangement of SS. Sergius 

n*. us.— Han in ancient et Bacchus as to suggest the same general 
Ilomau palace. To compare afvlp * 
wMi8S.8erglus and Bacchus. Dl 0" c - 




Kig. int.— 88. Sergius and Bacchus, Constantinople, 
tirouadplan. 




S 5. Byzantine Architecture. 

The removal of the capital of the Roman Empire to Byzantium 
must be accounted among the epoch-making events of history. All 
the secret motives influencing Constantine to this decision may 
Seasons of re- no * ^ known; some are, however, well understood, 
movaiof capt- Heathen and Christian prophecies alike had foretold 
*"• the approaching downfall of Rome; the Trojan coasts 

were the fabled native home of the Roman people; only by 

1 SalBenherpr: Text, »«. 41-45, Bla't v. Op. ciL 9 Text* as. 43, 45. 
* Stockbeuer: Dtr dtristlicfon Kirckenbau, a. 90. 
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residence in the East could the complete overthrow of his rival, 
Licinius, be effected. The beauty of the situation of Byzantium 
was proverbial, and its military and strategical importance man- 
ifest. In the East were the sacred seats, the holiest traditions, the 
ablest defenders, and the richest doctrinal development of the new re- 
ligion which he had befriended. The Oriental luxury and magnifi- 
cence were to him most agreeable, and the absolutism of the East, 
unchecked even by the feeble apology for a Roman senate, com- 
ported best with Constantine's imperious nature. The principle of 
centralization was the kernel and essence of his empire. He would 
establish a new court in a place free from hoary traditions and un- 
polluted by the crimes of a thousand years of bitter 
struggle. The strange commingling of Christian and 
heathen elements in the new capital was only the visible symbol of 
the religious belief and character of its great founder. Pagan at 
heart, and little acquainted with the central truth of the Christian 
system, he nevertheless saw in it the promise of perpetuity. In the 
center of the forum was set up the noted porphyry column, crowned 
with the statue of the all-conquering Phidian Apollo, and around it 
were clustered the gocft of paganism. Here, too, was seen the statue 
of the goddess of fortune, on whose head was placed the cross 
of Christ, and at whose dedication the people sang the Kyrie Elei- 
son. Opposite to this, the double statue of the emperor and his 
mother Helena bore a cross with the inscription, " One is holy, one 
is the Lord Christ, to the glory of God the Father: " but in the 
middle of the cross, amidst forms of incantation, was again affixed 
the image of Fortune. To her, to Rhea, mother of the gods, to 
Castor and Pollux, temples were erected, as well as Christian 
churches in great number and magnificence. The art treasures of 
the world were collected to adorn the public squares and buildings, 
thus making Constantinople at the same time a rich museum of 
ancient, and a cradle of Christian, art. 1 

The western mind was mostly occupied with the consideration of 
contrast of practical questions of life. The customs and morals of 
East and west, the people were considered; the forces that measured 
and controlled these were carefully estimated. The Oriental mind, 
on the contrary, was occupied with questions of dogma and abstract 
speculation. It did not aim so much to elevate the masses of the 
people; rather by mingling the mysteries of religion with the 
everyday affairs of life it educated the populace to the grossest 

1 Carrier©: Die Kunsiim Zusammenhang der CuUurentwtckdung und die Ideate der 
MenschJieit, Bd. Hi, 88. 11 3, 1 14. Gibbon : Decline and Fall, chap. xvii. Balzeuberg: 
AU-christliche Baudenkmale ven Constantinople, as. 1-10. 
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superstition. The strong common sense Socratic philosophy, which 
had recognized the dignity and the responsibitity of the indi- 
vidual, had been largely supplanted by the system of Neo-Platon- 
ism, in which the unity of the universe more than the freedom and 
selfhood of the individual was made prominent. A little later the 
spirit of Orientalism, which had more or less affected the entire 
Roman world, became dominant in the Byzantine Empire. 

With the absolutism of imperial power necessarily resulted the 
decline of individual rights. The idea of personal free- 
dom, and the worth of man as man, which was a ruling 
element among the Teutonic peoples, wellnigh died out. Banish- 
ments, imprisonments, tortures, and death were inflicted at the mere 
caprice of the sovereign. Hence all tended toward stagnation and 
death. After a sleep of a thousand years the Orient remained cold 
and lifeless, while the West had been heaving with the throes of a 
new and progressive life. 

This dark picture of the Byzantine Empire is, however, relieved 
by a few bright lights. Her good offices to the world Valuable ^^ 
were neither few nor unimportant. She preserved the vices to civil- 
thought of unity in government, which exerted a strong i2 * UoiL 
and salutary influence upon the susceptible German peoples, and 
gave to them the true idea of nationality. Through her best 
ruler, Justinian, she bequeathed to the world the body of codified 
law which has powerfully influenced the jurisprudence of Europe' 
even to the present hour. Through all the centuries of her 
insensibility and sloth Constantinople was the museum where 
were collected and preserved to later times most precious treasures 
of ancient art and literature, which the crusades were to diffuse 
throughout the West to enkindle a new life and stimulate to higher 
endeavor. 

But the decadence of morals and of art was already so great 
that the attempts of Cons tan tine to found schools for the educa- 
tion of skilled architects proved only partially successful. Decay of art 
From this time Christian art in the Orient came under originality. 
the control and guidance of an imperialism in state and Church, and 
crystallized into a fixedness of type that has been perpetuated to the 
present day. A pomp and stateliness, a splendor and even gaudiness 
in art, were only the reflex of a like character in the imperial state. 
Religion was no longer a matter of conscience and of the inner life 
of the individual, but of state authority and dictation. The synvr 
bols of faith were largely the creatures of the government, and the 
bishops were servants of the state. Instead of the former apotheosis 
of the deceased emperors, a divinity was made to attach to the living 
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ruler. Into his presence the subject must approach with signs of 
deepest veneration. The stately ceremonial of the court awed the 
visitor. Costliness took the place of classic forms and artistic beauty. 
Freedom had died, and with her departed the soul and inspiration 
of art. 

The principle of centralization found its best expression in the 
strictly Byzantine architecture. It completed what the Roman 
Bysanttne basilica had suggested and attempted. Around a cen- 
arcwtecure^n trft j member was grouped the entire structure in essen- 
orientai spirit, tial unity. Every subordinate part pointed toward the 
dome, which crowns the middle of the Greek cross, as to the imperial 
governing power of the whole. The strengthening Orientalism caused 
the architecture more and more to depart from the simplicity and 
unity of the early Greek, and thus was developed a style which may 
be truly called Byzantine. 

The history of Byzantine architecture is usually divided into two 
Two historic distinct periods. The first begins with the reign of 
periods. Cons tan tine and closes with the rule of Justinian, about 

the middle of the sixth century. The second extends from the reign 
of Justinian to the latter part of the twelfth century, or to the first 
revival of art through the influence of Cimabue. During the latter 
Fixedness of P er '°d art forms were cast in an unchanging mould. In 
art forms in the eastern provinces they became still more contami- 
seoond period. nate( j } )y Oriental influences; while in some parts of 
the West new forces effected slight modifications of the original 
type. It has already been noticed (a. p. 197) that in the first period 
most of the churches of the Orient preserved the Roman style of 
the basilica, excepting the open rafter work and ornamentation of 
the ceiling. In a few instances the intersection of the main nave and 
transept had been surmounted by a small cupola, but gradually this 
was developed into the complete and imposing dome structure cov- 
ering a square area: this is the distinctive feature of the later Byz- 
antine architecture. From the age of Justinian this was the pre- 
vailing style in the Eastern Empire, while in the West the tower 
was developed to produce a like effect in the Romanesque and 
Gothic churches. 1 We have already met this form and growth in the 
churches of Ravenna. The perfection of Byzantine architecture 
was, however, first attained in the Church of St. Sophia. It fur- 
nished a model for all the subsequent churches of the East. The 
Reason of im- history of the empire furnishes an easy solution of this 
mobility. fact. After Justinian, stagnation and decay character- 

ized the Eastern civilization. All turned backward to his reign as 
1 Salzenburg: Op. cit. as. 14, 15. 
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St. Sophia. 



to the golden age. An earlier Church of St. Sophia, built by 
Constantine, had been consumed by lire during a popu- 
lar uprising. For its re-building Justinian drew upon 
the resources of the entire empire. The planning and erection 
were entrusted to the two most noted architects of the age, 
Isodore of Miletus and Anthimius of Tralles. It is claimed by 
a class of writers on the history of architecture, and by some 
archaeologists, 1 that these wise architects had clearly in mind the 




Fig. 114.— 8ection of St. Sophia. To compare with the Basilica of Constantino, Rome. 



Church of SS. Sergius et Bacchus, and the so-called Basilica of Con- 
stantine at Rome, as models for their great work. By careful com- 
parison of Fig. 112 with Fig. 116, and Fig. 114 with Fig. 115, the 
points of resemblance will be apparent. The general division of 
the enclosed space into nine parts, the use of strong buttresses to 
support the domed coverings and provide against the lateral thrust, 

1 v. Stock bauer: Op. dt, rs. 92, 93, taf. v, Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. Dehio u. Bezold: Op. 
<*, is. 29, 30, taf. 6, Fig. 1 : taf. 39, Fig. 14. 
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the unification of the three middle compartments into one grand and 
most imposing room, etc., are some elements of likeness in these 
buildings. Doubtless, however, the erection of one imposing dome, 
supported by four massive buttresses, over a square space, is a new 
departure, and places upon St. Sophia the stamp of originality. 

The traditions connected with the building of this most noted 
Difflcuityofthe church are numerous and interesting. The problems 
work. to be solved in the suspension of a dome one hundred 

feet in diameter a hundred feet in midair were most difficult. 




Fig. 115.— Section of the Basilica of Constantino, Rome. To compare with St. Sophia, Constan- 
tinople. 

The enormous weight was a serious obstacle to the architects of 
that day. The reputed revelations in dreams, the discovery of 
hricks in the island of Rhodes of one fifth of the ordinary weight, 
etc., an? only evidences of the perplexities felt by Justinian and his 
architects. I?eit the greatest cause of wonder, even to builders of 
modern times, is the completion of this church in the incredibly 
short space of six yeai r.. It was a wonder to every beholder, and re- 
mains to our day in many respects tl\r- most remarkable architectural 
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monument of Christendom. Since its transformation into a Turkish 
mosque, on the downfall of Constantinople in 1453, it has lost much 
of its original magnificence. Mohammedan zeal against images in 
their sacred places led to the attempt to destroy the Defacement of 
splendid mosaics which had been preserved in much mosaics, 
of their original integrity. But happily these have been carefully 
measured and copied, so that we have the means of comparing this 
building and its decorations with the descriptions found in the 
Byzantine writers. 1 

As before remarked (p. 233), the Church of St. Sophia, built 
by Constantine, had been burned in A. D. 532, during a fearful 
conflagration originating in a popular outbreak between rival 
factions. Justinian resolved to rebuild it on a scale of magnifi- 
cence worthy the first temple of Christendom. A man of com- 
prehensive plans, he was also possessed of a rare practical talent to 
secure the means of their accomplishment. Tradition says that the 
plans were ready within forty days after the destruction vast prepare- 
of the first church. To the governors of the provinces Uons - 
the emperor issued edicts to procure the most costly materials for 
this work. To beautify this church pagan temples in Asia Minor 
and Greece were plundered of their richest art treasures.* The his- 
torians tell us that all the available revenues of the empire were laid 
under contribution, and many new taxes were afterward levied for 
its completion. To make the building fireproof was one of the first 
conditions imposed upon the architects. An immense number of 
workmen were employed.* Justinian himself, by daily visitations, 
and by encouragements or rebukes, pushed on the work with such 
marvelous rapidity that it was dedicated in December, 537 A. D. 

The dangers from fire had been averted, but those from another 
source had not been foreseen. Twenty-two years after its dedication 

1 One of the test authorities on the Byzantine architecture, as it has been pre- 
served to our time, is Salzenberg, W. : AU-chrisiliche Baudenkmale von Constantinople 
vom Vbis XII JaJirhunderb Berlin, 1854. On the occasion of the extensive repairs 
of the Church of St Sophia, in 1847-48, the Prussian government took occasion to 
despatch Salzenberg to Constantinople to make careful drawings and take accurate 
measurements of this church. Fortunately the celebrated architect, Fossati, was 
superintending these repairs, and gave to Salzenberg every aid to complete his work 
The extensive scaffoldings, reaching to the highest point of the dome, gave opportu- 
nity to make all necessary measurements, and the removal of the thick coats of 
whitewash revealed the mosaics in all their original magnificence. Thus has been 
preserved a complete description of the forms and interior decorations of this mag- 
nificent church. 

* Salzenberg: Op. ciL, s. 46. Gibbon: Decline and Fall, chap. xl. 

1 The Byzantine chroniclers claim that ten thousand were thus employed. 
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portions of the dome and of the furniture of the church were ruined 
injury by by an earthquake. Justinian hastened to strengthen 
earthquake, the supports, elevated the dome about twenty-five feet, 
renovated the interior, and within five years the church was rededi- 
catecL For thirteen centuries it has stood uninjured by repeated 
shocks of earthquakes which have toppled many other structures to 
ruins. 

The visitor to St. Sophia first enters the fore-court of the church, 
^^ which is bounded on three sides by a row of columns, 

and on the fourth by the building itself (v. Figs. 116, 
117). Passing by the fountain in the middle of the court, he 
reaches the uarthex, the place for the penitents. From this space 
five marble doors, richly decorated with bronze, lead into a second 
somewhat more extended and spacious vestibule having vaulted 
ceilings richly adorned with variegated marbles and mosaics. Here 
the sexes separated. The women proceeded to the doors on either 
side of the vestibule that opened to the staircase leading to the 
second story. This was called the gynseceum, because exclusively 
set apart for the use of the women. The men passed through nine 
folding-doors to the groundfloor of the main nave. 1 

The groundplan of this church is nearly square (v. Fig. 116). 
The inner length, exclusive of the tribune, is 234 feet, 
the breadth 21V feet.* Over the central portion rises 
the cupola to the 40 windows in the cornice ; and thence a 
dome reaches to the vertex, about 180 feet above the pavement 
below. The dome is supported by four massive arches which 
spring from immense buttresses. Leading east and west from the 
square area beneath are rooms of semicircular outline, to each of 
which three colossal niches are connected. These immense semicir- 
cular spaces are covered by semidomes, which partly lean upon the 
main arches which support the central dome, and are partly sup- 
ported by the cylindrically vaulted ceiling of the three niches 
(v. Fig. 117). 

The two side niches, called exedra, are also semicircular and cov- 
ered with smaller 8emidome8. , The two center niches 
have, however, cylindrically vaulted ceilings. The 
east one terminates in a semicircle, covered by a concha which 
rises from the enclosing wall, and forms the apse or tribune. All 

1 Schnaase: Ite Aufl., Bd. iii, as. 137, 138. 

* Distinction must be made in the plan between the church proper and the annexed 
portions. The dome, a b, covers the central part of the church proper. 

8 The arrangement of the parts of this remarkable ^w'd'nf crn be understood by 
frequent reference to the vertical section (Fig. 117). 
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of these spaces taken together form the naos, or temple proper. 
Between this and the enclosing walls on the north and south sides 
extend the two-storied side halls, each of which is divided into three 
parts. Four colossal pillars furnish the foundation for ^^ 

the arches supporting the dome, while behind these to- 
ward the north and south, in the enclosing wall, are four buttresses 
connected with these pillars by arches. By a series of buttresses 
and connecting arches firm supports are secured for the conchas and 
the cylindrically vaulted ceilings. Thus the entire building, while 
possessing this diversity of outline, is bound together into a beauti- 
ful and harmonious unity. All ceiling spaces are cylindrical or 
domed. In addition to the enclosing walls and the system of but- 
tresses these are supported in the lower part by forty columns and 
eight free pilasters; in the upper part by sixty columns. 1 

The lighting of the interior of St. Sophia is very brilliant. 
Wherever space and safety permit are placed windows 
in great number and of marked dimensions, so that a 
flood of light pours through them into the house of God.* At the 
base of the central dome are forty windows, and each of the half 
domes has five. The first rays of the morning sun stream into the 
nave through the six large windows in the tribune, while the setting 
sun, shining through the immense semicircular window over the 
entrance in the west, bathes the whole interior in golden effulgence. 
Twelve windows admit the light through the arches on the north, 
and an equal number on the south diffuse an abundance of light 
throughout the lateral halls above and below. There is evidence 
that some of the window spaces existing in the time of Procopius 
have been closed by masonry; nevertheless, the present mosque is 

very brilliantly lighted.* The injunction of Justinian 

i«i-i/.*i i , *ii 111 Fireproof. 

to build a fireproof church was most carefully heeded, 

even in the arrangement of the windows. By an ingenious and ex- 
pensive combination of brick work and marble plates even the frame 
settings of the windows are entirely lacking in wood. 

The impression made upon the visitor on his first entrance to this 
church is that of vastness, grandeur, and magnificence. i m p regg j on 
The eye wanders over the immense nave, peers into the upon the ?ia- 
adjacent halls, rests upon the beautiful gynecffium, then ,tor * 
is lifted to the enormous dome that seems to float in midair. At 
every step new beauties are revealed. The richness of the materials, 
and the completed unity in the midst of almost infinite diversity, 
entrance the beholder. In Justinian's time, when to all essentials 
. of the structure preserved to our day were added the rich adorn- 

1 Salzenberg : es. 53, 54, 65. * Salzenberg : a. 84. * Salzenberg: Op. tit., id. 
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ments of the high altar, the beautiful ambos, the sparkling of the 
vessels of gold bedecked with gems, the gleaming of countless can- 
delabra, the splendour of the garments of the retinue of clergy 
and helpers, the sonorous-voiced priests as they intoned the sublime 
ritual, the response from the hundred- voiced choir, rolling through 
the corridors and arches like the voice of many waters — the wor- 
shiper must have been impressed that this was a temple worthy of 
dedication to the Eternal Wisdom, and one where his Spirit would 
delight to dwell. 

Of the unparalleled richness of the decorations we cannot speak 
The decora- in detail. The pavement was wrought out into very 
tions. elaborate and beautiful patterns of marble mosaic. The 

columns were of the richest and rarest materials. The walls were 
lined with slabs of marble and of verde antique of most exquisite 
coloring. The walls an<J ceilings in the great dome and in all the 
adjacent parts were enriched with mosaics of saints of colossal size. 1 

St. Sophia furnished the type for all later churches of the Byz- 
a type for an tine Empire. It brought to perfection a style that 
chu?ches e of can strictl y be called unique. The whole spirit of the 
the Earn. exterior was harmonious with the theory of inperialism 

prevalent in the Eastern Empire and Church. Art was pressed into 
the service of dogma. It crystallized into stiff and unchanging types 
which continued in the Russian-Greek churches till the time of 
Peter the Great. 

The transformation of St. Sophia into a Mohammedan mosque left 
almost unchanged the narthex, the nave, the side halls, and the 
The losses to gynecaeum; but the other portions, especially those more 
toe church. immediately used in the Christian cultus, have been en- 
tirely lost. The marble railing separating the clergy from the 
laity, the seats of the priests, the throne of the patriarch, the cibo- 
rium, the ambos, and all the utensils of the church have perished. 
From documents still extant • we learn that under Justinian not 
less than five hundred and twenty-five persons were employed in 
the direct service of this church, while in the reign of Heraclius 
the number had increased to six hundred. 8 These also cared for 
three other churches of the capital. 

The bema probably extended to the border of the eastern half 
dome, while the solea, for the inferior clergy, occupied the entire 

1 v. the representation of the great mosaic of Christ and the emperor that was 
wrought out over the grand portal (Fig. 44, p. 129). 

9 v. Du Gange: Constantinopolis Christiana, lib. iii, p. 71. 

8 Du Cange: iii, 71. They are given as follows: 80 priests, 150 deacons, 40 dea- 
conesses, 70 subdeacons, 160 readers, 125 chanters, 75 doorkeepers. 
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space covered by the eastern concha. 1 The arabos must have stood 
still farther toward the west, and must have occupied a x^e arrange- 
very prominent place, from the fact that here the Scrip- ment of parts, 
tures were read, the sermon preached, and the emperors crowned. 
Near by, in the adjacent spaces, were stationed the singers under the 
direction of leaders. In the exedra, toward the north and south, were 
collected the deacons who were to assist in the sacred ministrations. 
The sacred table of gold, inlaid with gems, rested on golden columns 
and was supplied with golden furniture. 9 Over it rose the beautiful 
ciborium on four silver columns, between which were spread the 
richly ornamented hangings. The lofty octagonal dome above 
was crowned by a silver globe surmounted by the cross. From 
the ceiling of the ciborium hung the silver dove, representing the 
Holy Ghost, which contained the sacred elements to be distributed 
among the sick. From the description of Paulus Silentiarius we in- 
fer that the accompaniments of candelabra, lamps, and halos for the 
illumination of this church must have been incomparably rich and 
imposing. 

§ 6. The Circular Structure. 

A fourth type of the central building is the circular, with an 
inner portico which surrounds the area covered by the dome. 




Fig. 118.— Section of Santa Constanza, Rome. 



Few churches following this general plan were erected Santa Con- 
in the west during the reign of Constantino the Great. 8tanza - 
The most typical example of this circular architecture from the 



1 Paulus Silentiarius : i, v. 240, eta 
' Paulus Silentiarius : ii, v. 335. 
16 



E vagrius : Hist Eccl, lib. iv, c. xxxL 
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fourth century is Santa Constanza, 1 on the Via Nomentana in Rome 
(Fig. 118). Tradition says it occupies the site of a former Bacchus 
temple. Its rotunda is sixty-seven feet in diameter. Twenty-four 
columns in double rows support the dome and the vaultings of the 
outer corridor. Here the sarcophagus * of Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantine, was formerly preserved. It seems probable that 
the entire building was once used as a mausoleum to the imperial 
Marksatranui- family, rather than as a temple to Bacchus." This build- 
tion. i n g marks a transition from the classic to the mediseval 

spirit. The degeneracy of the old is apparent, while at the same 
time elements are here introduced which play a most important part 
in the development of Christian architecture. 4 




Fig. 119.— Santa Maria Maggiore, Nocera de Pagani. Vertical flection. 



Of somewhat similar arrangement is the church Santa Maria 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in Nocera de Pagani, near Naples (Fig. 119). 
Maggiore in This also seems to belong to the fourth century. It is 
omm ' a baptistery of sixteen sides. The central domed space 

is thirty-five feet in diameter, while that of the entire building is 
seventy-three feet. While its exterior is wanting in attractiveness, 
the interior nevertheless makes upon the mind of the visitor " an 
. impression of the fullness of mystery in which the church of that 

1 Ciampini : Vetera Monimenta, Tom. i. Tab. i, etc. Kngler: Geschichte d. Bavkwst, 
B<l. i, as. 327, P»28. Dehio u. Bezold: Op. ciL a. 34, Tai. 8, Fig. 1, 2. 
8 Now in the Vsitican Museum. 
8 Forater: Mittelu. Unter Itcdien, s. 250. 
4 Kugler: Op. ciL, Bd. i, s. 328. 
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l^criod must vie with the decaying splendor of heathen temples 
and shrines." ' While grouped in the same class as Santa Con- 
stanza, this building differs from it in many essential features, in 
some respects being quite closely allied to San Vitale of Ravenna.' 

A third example of this architectural type is the baptistery of San 
Giovanni in Laterano in Rome.* Tradition attributes the founda- 
tion to Constantine L, but it is highly probable that the building was 
erected by Sixtus III., in the first half of the fifth century. De Fleury 
argues this from its architectural features. Eight columns support 
an entablature upon which rests a second series of columns, by 
which the dome is supported. Between the central space and the 
enclosing wall is a broad passage-way which is lighted by windows 
placed in the lower section of the dome. While much pertaining 
to this baptistery is conjectural, it is nevertheless fairly well estab- 
lished that the main features were as here represented. The general 
custom of devoting a separate building to the celebration of this in- 
itiative rite of the Christian Church is here illustrated. 

The diversity of opinion relative to the connection and reciprocal 
influence of eastern and western architectural principles gan stef ano n>- 
is very manifest in the case of San Stefano rotondo, 4 of tt)nd0 - 
Rome. "It is an enigma in the architectural history of Rome" 
(Dehio u. Bezold). By some it has been regarded as a transforma- 
tion of an earlier temple of Vesta; by others (specially by some of 
the French archaeologists) as an apartment of the grand market of 
Nero; by still others (Bunsen) as an original church, while others 
(Httbsch) regard it as a most striking proof of the inventive genius 
of the early Christian architects. While lacking de- uncertainty of 
monstrative evidence the opinion is nevertheless fairly or| si n - 
established that it originated in the fifth century, probably in the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, just prior to the Roman downfall. 
It likewise possesses elements allying it to the central buildings of 
the Orient which originated in the reign of Constantine I. Just 
to what extent the liturgical needs of the Church influenced its 
peculiar construction may not be fully determined, proper ciassifl- 
CVrtainly its arrangement of concentric circles in con- cation, 
nection with two perpendicular axes justifies its classification under 
the head of central domical buildings.* 

1 Burckhardt : Cicerone, s. 89. 

* Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit % lte Lief., ss. 34, 35, Taf. 8, Fig. 3, 4. 

* Rohault de Fleury : Le Lateran. pi. 7, Fig. 3. 4. Bimsen : Die Basiliken des 
christlidien Boms, Taf. xxxvii. Dehio u. Bezold : Op. tit., rs. 34, 35, Taf. 8, Fijr. 3, 4. 

4 Fergii88on: History of Architecture. Bunsen: Beschreibung d. Stadt Rome, in. 
Die BasiUJcen d. Christ. Roms, Taf. xix, B. C. Hiibsch : Die alt-chrisHiche Kirchen. 
a Dehio u. Bezold: Op. tit., s. 41, Taf. 11, Fig. 1, 2. 
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Among other noted churches of this class may be mentioned the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, and the Church of the 
Ascension, on the Mount of Olives, both from the Constantinian 
period. Unfortunately, they are known only through the descrip- 
tions of the historians. An example of the purest Byzantine 
style, wrought out by Byzantine artists, yet for Mohammedan uses, 
is the Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, built on the site of Solomon's 
temple. It belongs to the seventh century. It is the finest example 
of the central structure that has been preserved, and ranks among 
the most impressive sacred buildings of the world, not from its vast- 
ness, but from the purity of its style and the intense interest associ- 
ated with its site. 1 

§ 7. The Cruciform Buildings. 
A fifth class of central buildings of the early Christian centuries 
is the cruciform. They were at first 
mostly with equal arms — the Latin form 
of the cross being later introduced into 
the oblong basilica through the develop- 
ment of the transept. Christian struc- 
tures in the general form of the Greek 
cross were commonly used for burial 
chapels. Like forms are met in build- 
ings of pagan origin, and devoted to like 
purposes; j r et it is most probable that the 
Christian Church first attached to the 
form of the cross a deep religious signifi- 
cance, and found it especially adapted to 
the purposes of public worship. 

The Church of SS. Nazareo e Celso, 1 of 
Ravenna (Figs. 120, 121), is a good exam- 
ple of this species of central structure. It 
was the burial chapel of Galla Placidia, 
and is still among the most instructive 
fip. wo. -ss. Nazareo e Celso. monuments of early Christian architec- 

Burinl Chapel or Galla Placidia, A , _.. . A ' r . . , 

Ravenna. Groimdpian. ture.* The fate of this woman, whose 




1 The controversies respecting the origin, location, and fate of the buildings erected 
on this sacred site have been protracted, and at times passionate. The most calm, 
thorough, and generally satisfactory examinations have been made by the Count de 
Vojriie in his Le Temple de Jerusalem and Les figliies de la terre sainte. 

* H. Gaily Knight: Op. cit., plate vi. Qtiast : Op. cit., s?. 10-15, tt. ii-vi. Deliio u. 
Bezold: Op. «Y., s. 45, t. 12. Fig. 4, 5. 

'The church proper is the Latin cross, the upper portion of the figure; the other 
parts show the groundplan of buildings connected with the church. 
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fortunes were so strangely romantic, cannot be established with 
complete historic certainty, nor has the question whether she died 
in Rome or Ravenna been satisfactorily determined. The fact of 
her interment in this building is, however, generally accepted. 
The magnificent interior, which is in the spirit of the truest art, 
suggests the mausoleum of some royal personage, and indicates a 
period when correct art principles had not yet been supplanted by 
the rudeness of a later barbarism. The groundplan is that of a 
Latin cross (o. Fig. 120) like some that had already been built in 
Rome and in the Orient; but it is note-worthy that this is the 
oldest existing church in which the dome covers a quadrangu- 
lar space in the form of the cross. 1 The exterior is of brick, 
and of very indifferent appearance. The interior form and ar- 




Flff. 121.— SS. Nazareo e CelHo, Raven ua. Longitudinal section. 



rangement are, however, quite peculiar, approaching more nearly to 
the classic spirit than do other so-called Byzantine buildings in the 
Occident. The decorations in mosaics and marbles are rich and 
harmonious (». Fig. 121). The figures are well executed, the details 
pleasing, and all contribute to the perfection of the whole. In it are 
i\ve sarcophagi.* Their history is somewhat uncertain, yet by com- 
bining the traditions and all the known facts it seems probable that 
the building was designed for a mausoleum for Galla Placidia and 
her family. Under the dome, between the sarcophagi, stands an 
altar which is of much archaeological interest in connection with the 
appointments of the Church of the fifth century.' 

tQuast: 8. 11, t. ii, 5. 

* The position of three of these is seen in Figs. 120 and 121. 

* Quast : s. 13, t. iii, 2. 
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Another species of this class of cruciform structures is represented 
by the Cathedral of Trier, from the fourth century, A. D. 370 

(Fig. 122). This canuot with strict 
propriety be called a central struc- 
ture; nevertheless the other parts are 
so brought into architectural unity by 
the middle portion that its likeness to 
other buildings of the central type is 
striking. The intersection of four 
vaulted ceilings in the middle of the 
church, oyer which rises the dome, sug- 
gests a rivalry between the Byzantine 
style and that of the oblong basilica. 

Among the most important of this 
species of churches is San Lorenzo of 
Milan, probably from the fifth century. 
Whether its origin was pagan or Christ- 
ian has been warmly debated, nor is it 
certain what portions of the present structure are original. Never- 
theless, the attractiveness of its style and arrangement, as well 
as its probable antiquity, have justified the thorough study of its 
details 




122.- Cathedral 
Groundplan. 



Trier. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN EPIGRAPHY. 
| 1. Definitions and Principles. 

Epigraphy treats of the content, character, chronology, decipher- 
ing, and interpretation of inscriptions. 

The term inscriptions is applied to " all non-literary remains of a 
language with the exception of coins, letters and jour- 
nals." x They are found in widely separated districts, on 
various materials, and executed for a great variety of purposes. 
While some would refer these chiefly to the department of literary 
history,* it is evident that they are likewise invaluable in the study of 
political history, of private life, of religion, laws, arts, and beliefs. 

When Paul, on Mare Hill, said to the Athenians, " I perceive that 
in all things ye are very religious. For, as I passed Early christian 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with «*• 
this inscription, To an Unknown God" (Acts xvii, 22, 23), he 
recognized the importance and utility of epigraphical teaching. 
The apostolic example was frequently imitated by the Christian 
fathers in their apologetic writings against their heathen opponents, 
and afterward in the defence of the Catholic doctrines as against 
the heretical teachers. Not infrequently inscriptions are quoted in 
their exegetical works and in their sermons, while the early Church 
historians, Eusebius and Socrates, depend for some of their state- 
ments upon the evidence furnished by inscriptions which were well 
known in their times but afterwards perished. 

Since the great revival of the sixteenth century this department 
of archaeology has been very diligently cultivated. Increased ln _ 
By the added evidence of epigraphical remains the terest in later 
history of Asiatic dynasties and of Egypt has been Umes " 
entirely reconstructed, and the character of these far off civil- 
izations has been determined with a good degree of certainty. The 
military conquests, the social status of the people, the imple- 
ments of peaceful industry and of war, the provisions for education, 
the condition of science, literature, and art, are often most clearly 
attested by these silent, unconscious witnesses. The results of epi- 

l v. Huebner: article "Inscriptions" in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition. 
•». Boeckh: Corpus Inscriptionum Oraxaruin^ vol. i, Preface, p. vii. 
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graphical studies have not been less interesting or helpful in writing 
Value of the history of the Christian Church. They have fully con - 
christian epig- firmed the opinion that Christianity was early embraced 
IUp y ' hy members of the better families at Rome. They have 

more clearly illustrated the contrast between heathen and Christian 
morality, life, and hopes. They have greatly strengthened confi- 
dence in the integrity and accuracy of some of the early Church 
historians, upon whose statements unstinted ridicule had hitherto 
been cast. They have proved the tenacity of heathen faith and 
practices, and their vitality long after the time to which it had 
been usual to refer their decadence and death. They have con- 
firmed the statements relative to the rapid progress of monasticism 
in the West during the fourth and fifth centuries, and have sug- 
gested sufficient reasons for the marvellous success of this institu- 
tion. They have shown that the accounts of suffering, and of the 
number of martyr deaths among the early Christians, were not ex- 
aggerated by the ancient Church historians (Eusebius and others), 
and that the attempts (notably by Gibbon and his school) to dimin- 
ish the horrors of the Neronian and other persecutions are not 
justified by the evidence. They have unconsciously testified to the 
orders and duties of the clergy, and to the number, modes of admin- 
istration, and efficacy of the Christian sacraments. They have 
clearly proved the acceptance and strong supporting power of the 
distinguishing doctrines of Christianity in the midst of the most 
trying circumstances. They have been the means of correcting 
serious errors in chronology, and of determining the genuine text of 
the early Christian writings. 1 

The number of Christian inscriptions of the first six centuries 
. already described is very great. It is impossible to 

christian in- speak with precision, since hundreds are yearly added 
Bcriptions. t0 ^ ne numDer# Probably more than twenty thousand 
have been discovered, and accessions are made almost daily. 8 Of 
these by far the larger portion (probably more than three fourths) 
have been found in Rome and its immediate vicinity. Great as is the 

1 " Inscriptions are discoveries capitalized, as it were, and the income of them is 
only gradually realized." — W. P. P. Longfellow in the American Journal of Archtt- 
ology, 1885, p. 203. 

' In 1862 de Rossi affirmed ihat the number of Christian inscriptions of the 
first six centuries then known was about fourteen thousand, of which eleven thou- 
sand were found in Rome and vicinity, and three thousand in all the rest of the 
world, v. De la Determination Chronologique des Inscriptions cJiretiennes in the Remte 
Archeologique, December, 1862. The archaeological world has long awnited the pub- 
lication of de Rossi's second volume of the Inscripiiones Christiana, Until this ap- 
pears many things are left to mere conjecture. 
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number already known, it is but a small fraction of what once ex- 
isted. " From collections made in the eighth and ninth centuries it 
appears that there were once at least one hundred and seventy ancient 
Christian inscriptions in Rome which had an historical or monu- 
mental character, written generally in metre, and to be seen at that 
time in the places they were intended to illustrate. Of these only 
twenty-six remain in whole or in parts. In the Roman topographies 
of the seventh century, one hundred and forty sepulchres of famous 
martyrs and confessors are enumerated; we have recovered only 
twenty inscribed memorials to assist us in the identification of these. 
Only nine epitaphs have come to light belonging to the bishops of 
Rome during these same six centuries; and yet, during that period, 
there were certainly buried in the suburbs of the city upward of 
sixty." l De Rossi believes that more than one hundred thousand 
Christian inscriptions of the first six centuries once existed, four 
fifths of which have been lost. 

The early Christian inscriptions are mostly found upon stone 
(generally marble), bronze, or on tables of baked clay. MaterIal8 on 
A few examples in which the inscription is upon lead which tnscrip- 
tablets or plates have been preserved. 9 The letters are tlonsarefound - 
usually sunk into the stone; in very few cases, if at all, are they in 
relief. Sometimes, especially in the catacombs of Rome, Syracuse, 
and Naples,* the inscription is painted, usually with red pigment; 
in some instances the sculptured letters are gilded. 

The writers on Latin epigraphy divide the inscriptions into two 
classes: "(1) those which were written upon other ob- Kinds of in- 
jects of various kinds, to denote their peculiar purpose, acriptions. 
and in this way have been preserved along with them; and (2) those 
which themselves are the objects, written, to be durable, as a rule, 
on metal or stone. The first class is that of inscriptions in the 
stricter sense of the word (tituli) ; the second is that of instruments 
or charters, public or private (leges, instmnienta, tabula*).' " Some 
writers on Christian epigraphy* incline to a threefold division, 
namely: (1) Those cut in stone or bronze (marmora, tituli, lapides); 
(2) those painted in colore or sometimes written with coal (Ital. 

1 Northcote and Brownlow : Roma Sotterranta. vol. ii, part Hi, p. 3. 

' In this respect they correspond to the heathen inscriptions, only very few of which 
are found on thin lead plates, which were rolled up, placed in the tombs, and thus 
preserved, v. Franz: Elem. Epigr. Or.., p. 168. 

% v. Schultze: Katakomben v. S. Genua to dei Poveri in Neapel., pp. 37, 50, etc. 
Martigny: Dictumn., etc., p. 361. Bullettino Arcli. ctist., 1880, t i; 1881, t. vii 
mid viii. 

* Huebner: Op. ciL 

• De Rossi, and his commentators and disciples. 
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dipinti) ; and (3) those which have been scratched on stone, morta*, 
or cement (Ital. graffiti). Under the second are usually classified 
the painted and gilded glasses and the colored mosaics, which are 
somewhat numerous and important. 1 

It is highly probable that inscriptions of the first class were pre- 
By whom pre- pared in the shops of the workers in marble (marmo- 
v*n&- rarii). The sign of such an artisan has been found in 

Pompeii. 1 The painted inscriptions and some of the graffiti, on the 
contraiy, seem to have been sometimes prepared by the friends of 
the deceased, or by the Fossores. In a few graffiti are indications 
that they were prepared to ridicule the Christians and their faith' 
(v. Figs. 25, 26). 

In Christian epigraphy, as in manuscripts, well settled paleo- 
PaieoRraphic graphic principles must be observed in order to deter- 
principies. mine the genuineness and age of inscriptions. While 
these principles have not been so scientifically determined in the 
case of Christian inscriptions as in those of classical origin, 
much aid is, nevertheless, furnished by them to the student of 
Christian antiquities to settle doubtful chronologies and to detect 
spurious monuments. 

Three forms of writing are used in Christian inscriptions; namely, 
capitals, uncial characters, and cursive writing. 4 The capitals are 
generally used in the earliest inscriptions, but are often found in 
connection with the more popular and convenient cursive writing. 
The uncials are related to the cursive in their inclination to round 
the character, but more nearly resemble the capital. This begins 
to appear during the fourth century, while in the fifth it is first 
fully popularized. 

Usually, as in English, these inscriptions are read from left to 

right: in a few instances they are read from right to 
How read 

left, while in some others they must be read from top 
to bottom (v. Plate VI, No. 3). The lines are usually of equal 
length, of considerable regularity, and are broken up without respect 
to the division of single words. In later inscriptions, especially, the 
spaces between the letters are very evenly divided. 

Punctuation seems to have been governed by other 

principles than are now recognized. Instead of indicating 
the sense, it marked lines, words, syllables, and even letters. No 

1 For reasons elsewhere given we have not observed this classification. 
8 *• Titulos scribendos vel si quid operis murmorar (ii) opus Client, hie babes." 
8 v. Garrucci: // Orocifisso Graffito in casadei Qatar L Becker: Das Spott- Crucifix. 
4 v. Zell : Handbuch der ram. Epigraphik. Le Blant : Insaiptions chret de la Gavly 
etc. Also his Manuel d'Epiyiaphut chretienne. 
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regularity is observed, oftentimes punctuation being wholly wanting. 
The marks vary from a point to a heart-shaped leaf (Plate VIII, No. 
6), a cross » (Plate VIII, No. 3), a star, a ;g (Plate VIII, No. 2), or a 
triangle, while the end of an inscription is seldom marked at all. 
In common with other ancient inscriptions, those of Christian origin 
are often greatly abbreviated,* either by the union of letters or their 
omission. The abbreviations by joined letters (Uteres liyatce) are 
presumably of later origin. 

The orthography of Christian inscriptions often departs widely 
from accepted standards, and not seldom from that in orthography of 
current use. This incorrect spelling rapidly increased inscriptions, 
during the fifth century, the period of the destructive invasions of 
the northern hordes. It consists in change of vowels, in the inter- 
change of the Unguals and labials, in the omission of letters, etc. 
There is frequent departure from the current syntax in the use of 
unusual and non-classical forms with prepositions, of relative pro- 
nouns, etc. At times attempts 'to correct these errors are noticed. 
Occasionally Latin words are written with Greek characters, and 
conversely; sometimes both Latin and Greek characters are found 
in the same inscription, and in a few instances the inscription stands 
in both Latin and Greek. 

For historical and archaeological purposes the determination of 
the date of inscriptions is of prime importance. Only chronology of 
thus are they helpful to mark the changes which the inscriptions. 
Church underwent in successive periods of its history. Since but a 
small number of the monuments containing inscriptions bear a 

1 Opinions differ as to the significance of the heart-shaped leaf and the cross in the 
midst of Christian inscriptions. The first has by some (de Rossi: Jnscriptiones, etc., 
i, pp. 70, 118) been interpreted to indicate the grief of surviving friends. Both are 
found in connection with heathen inscriptions, an«l therefore can scarcely be regarded 
as having in themselves a religious significance. "C'cst un usage antique adopte 
par lea Chretiens, parce qu'il n' avoit aucun caractere esscntiellment religieux. 11 — 
Martigny: Bid., p. 185. 

' The herineueutical principles of classical epigraphy are equally applicable to in- 
scriptions of Christian origin. It is to be regretted that there is no good hand- 
book on this subject. Many valuable suggestions can, however, be found in the 
various collections of inscriptions. Among tlie older may be mentioned Morcelli : 
De Stiio Inscript. kit. ; among the later, the valuable collections of Orelli, Moinmsen, 
de Rossi, Le Blant, Boeckh, etc. In the preface of the Goi-pus In*cript. Graiearum, 
Boeckh has given some laws that have not been superseded. C. T. Newton : Etsays 
on Art and Arrhanlogy, has made instructive suggestions. Also, McCnul: Christian 
Epitapfts of the First Six Centuries, in the introductory chapter, furnishes valuable 
information as to methods of interpretation, elc. This great want of a treatise (ele- 
mentary) upon Greek epigraphy seems now to be supplied in tho late work of 
Reinach, Salomon: Traite d'Epigraphie Qrecque. Paris, 1885. 
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definite date, 1 it has been necessary to agree upon principles to 
govern in ascertaining the chronology of those lacking in this 
particular. Upon monuments of the West are found most fre- 
quent indications of the time of their preparation. In this the hea- 
then and Christian monuments alike agree. The most usual means 
of marking the date is by the consular era, the year being some- 
times expressed by figures, sometimes by letters. The usual abbre- 
viations for consul and consular occurring on the pagan monuments 
are likewise used in Christian inscriptions: COS, CONS, COSS, 
CONSS, CCSS-, and CS- for CONSVLE, CONSVL1BVS. This 
method of indicating dates continued uutil the abolition of the con- 
sular office.* In the Orient, however, there are only exceptional 
cases of the use of the consular era. In the fourth century first 
appears the title CON.. CONS before the name, and the added 
abbreviations VC, VVCC, that is, vir(i) clarissimus(i) ; likewise the 
mode of reckoning after the consulate: PC, POST CON, POS, PCC, 
etc., begins in the same century. 

With A. D. 3 1 2 " the Romans began to reckon by the cycle of 

indict ions, that is, by cvcles of fifteen years, or the time 
Indlctlons. , -2 * i • i * i 

at the end of which a new census was taken and new 

taxes were levied. Examples of this method of reckoning occur at 
an earlier date in the East than in the West, no instance appearing 
in Rome earlier than A. D. 423, and in Gaul in A. D. 491. 4 The 
usual abbreviation is IND; but besides this are met IND1C, IN- 
DICT, INDE. 

In various parts of the Roman Empire the date was sometimes 
Provincial indicated by the provincial era. In Spain the burial 
eras. monuments follow the Spanish era (B. C. 38); in North 

Africa the (era Manretanica (A. D. 40 *) is met with, etc. The Di- 
onysian era does not appear until much later. The month, day of 
the month, and week are frequently indicated in accordance with 
Roman custom. The interpretation of dates, when recorded, be- 

1 Le Blant: Op. cit, says that of 720 inscriptions in Gaul, only 141 bear any mark 
of date ; of 200 in Treves, only one contains a definite date ; of about 1 1,000 described 
by de Rossi in his first volume on the Christian inscriptions of the first seven cen- 
turies, only 1,347 contain any chronologic indication of a date, and of this number 
only about 150 are earlier than 350 A. D. 

• Discontinued under Justinian, and legally abolished by Leo tho philosopher. 

8 Some have attributed tlie introduction of the indiction to Constantino, others to 
Diocletian. 

4 Le Blant: Inscrip. chret. Gaule, Kb. 388. Some epigraphists insist that no exam- 
ple of Christian inscriptions reckoning by in dictions appears at Rome earlier than 
A. D. 517. 

6 Some writers say B. C. 33. v. p. 33, note. 
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comes therefore a matter of comparatively little difficulty. But it 
is far more difficult to fix the chronology of inscriptions _, M 

. . , tt . 11 a Inscriptions 

that bear no date. Herein appear the value and neces- without dates. 
sity of epigraphical science. 

By patient and protracted comparative study of inscriptions 
whose dates are well ascertained, the epigraphist has General prroci- 
discovered means of determining with considerable ac- P ,es - 
curacy the chronology of others. Well-established criteria have 
thus simplified the study of epigraphical remains ; and sound scien- 
tific methods have been developed and successfully applied. For 
the chronology of Christian inscriptions the following particulars 
have been found especially important; namely, the character of the 
writing,' (paleography), the formularies, the proper names, and the 
presence or absence of symbolic characters, as the cross, the mono- 
gram of Christ, ^P, the A Q, the dove, the fish, the peacock, etc. 
Also the peculiar cycle of the subjects of the paintings with which 
the inscriptions may be found associated. 1 

Brief and simple formulas, without statements relative to the 
character of the person, or the place and time of burial, special lndica- 
as HIC IACET, HIC REQUIESCIT, etc., are presuma- **■*. 
bly of highest antiquity. The introduction of special circum- 
stances, such as HIC IACET IN NOMINE CHRISTI, HIC REQUI- 
ESCIT IN PACE, etc., usually indicate a later date.* Also minute 
descriptions of the age, and of the day of death and burial, the 
enumeration of praiseworthy qualities, the metrical form, and the 
stately eulogium are indications of a later origin. 3 

With respect to the date of the introduction of the various sym- 
bols there is wider difference of opinion. More thorough i> ate of sym- 
study of these interesting Christian remains inclines *»is. 
the historian of art, as well as the epigraphist, to give to them a 
greater antiquity than was formerly allowed. The dove was for- 
merly believed to be found on no Christian monument of an ear- 

1 v. De Rossi: Inscriptiones ChiHstiana* urhis Roma, etc., pp. cviii and cix. "lllud 
rostat inquirendum, quomodo inter hos ipsos terminos sinjrnlamm inscriptionura 
retas pred«iiis possii, dcliniri. Id examinalis littcrurtun formis/' fctc. 

* Of ilio close of the fifth and the following centuries, v. Le Blant: Manuel d'Epi- 
graphic chretimne, etc., p. 35; also Hubner: Inscriptiones Hispania Christiana, p. ix. 

* Compare especially do Rossi: Introduction to his Inscriptiones Christiana; his 
treatise— De la d? termination chronol. des Inscrip. chret. (Revue Archeol., 1862). Le 
Blant: Inner ip. chret. Gaule,\\ vi, etal; J. Ritter: De compositione tikU. Christ., Berot 
1877, f». 12, ft fii Do Ro?si and Le Blant, while independent workers, are in eutire 
harmony touching the principles governing the interpretation of inscriptions. There 
is also a remarkable agreement in their conclusions respecting the most important 
questions. 
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Her date than A. D. 268 in Rome, and A. D. 378 in Gaul; 1 bat 
it is found in connection with inscriptions now believed to belong 
to the first half of the second century. 

§ 2. Tito Subject and Content of Inscriptions. 

As has already been shown (v. p. 60, et seq.), Christian monuments 

Pagan lnflu- °^ tne ** rst tnree centuries were closely associated with 

ence in Christ- those of heathen origin. As in monuments of plastic 

Ian epigraphy. art ^ gQ - n ^ j e p ai .^ ment f epigraphy, the influence 

of pagan thought is manifest. Christian art liberated itself only 
by degrees from its first teacher and guide, and developed an 
independent character. This holds equally true of Christian in- 
scriptions. On many monuments their Christian origin cannot at 
all be inferred from their contents. In some other instances the 
added expressions IN PACE, EN EIPHNH, or the wishes VIVAS 
IN DEO, VIVAS IN AETERNVM, are the only grounds of dis- 
tinction.* The agreement of pagan and Christian in regarding 
death as a sleep is sometimes plainly seen. The added thought of a 
continuance of life after death is peculiarly Christian.* Even in the 

1 Le Blant: Inscript. chrSt. de la GavXt. Paris, 1856. 

The following table gives his opinion respecting the chronology of some of these 
symbols: v. p. xiv. 



Symbol. 



The dove. 

A . 

P - 



The vase 

The cross in the 
body of the in- 
scription 

The cross nt the 
beginning of in- 
scriptions 



Rome. 



From A. D. 263-500, 524 ? 

11 298? 331-451 or 474.. 

11 " 355? 363-509 

14 " 355 to between 542 and 

565 

1 " 391-472 or 489 



" 375 ? 407-527. 



450-589. 



Gaul. 



From A. D. 378-612. 
" " 377-493. 

44 377-547. 
" about A. D. 400-525 

or 540. 
" about A. D. 450-563. 



" A. D. 448 till after 585. 



503 to about 680. 



v. also his Manuel d' Epigrapltie chretienne, pp. 27, 28, 29. 

*The expressions IX PACE, EX EIPHNH, are also found upon Jewish burial mon- 
uments of the pre-Christian period, v. Le Blant: N. 621 : C. I. Gr., NX. 9902, 9909, 
9921, 9923, etc. Supi, p. 177. Victor Schultze: ArcK Stud., s. 260, N. 6, et «'., is 
of opinion that h ktptpnj is proof of Christian or Jewish origin. 

8 Rionl Rochette (Deuxienie Mem. sur les ant. chrit^ p. 27) is thoroughly consistent 
with himself in claiming that x^ooOai hv tipijvy, dormire in pace, are also found on 
pagan burial monuments. But this opinion seems to lack firm archaeological support 
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fourth and fifth centuries, after Christianity had achieved an essen- 
tial triumph in its fierce encounter with paganism, traces of heathen 
influence are present in Christian epigraphy as well as in plastic art. 

The abbreviation D* M-, D- M- S* (dis manibus, dis manibus sa- 
crum), occurs on monuments of the third and fourth century (in 
Greek 0. K. 6eol$ KaraxOovioiq). More than a hundred examples of 
this kind have already been found, many of the monuments of the 
third and fourth centuries belonging to this class. The original relig- 
ious significance of these abbreviations seems in a later period to 
have been lost sight of, and they became a mere traditional heading 
for inscriptions on burial monuments. In some instances the mono- 
gram of Christ, ^, J&, stands connected with the D- M-; thus 
jg D- M • jr or D- M- £ S\ l 

A careful examination of this subject has led Becker to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Becker's con- 

1. The signs D- M-, D- M- S- can never mean any elusions. 
thing else than Diis Manibus or Diis Manibus Sacrum. The trans- 
lation Deo Magna, or Deo Maximo, finds no justification in any 
single Christian monument. 

2. The reason for placing the sign, D' M-, on Christian burial 
monuments is found in its very commonness of use. This was the 
customary beginning of sepulchral inscriptions, and thus a fashion 
was established.' At length this formula lost its original signifi- 
cance, and became almost meaningless. 8 

3. The opinion that the Christians purchased in the shops stones 
on which the D* M* had already been wrought by heathen artists is 
scarcely tenable. It seems to lack solid foundation. 

4. With respect to their chronology, these monuments do not per- 
tain to the earliest period of Christian inscriptions. The majority 
belong to the third century, and to the age of Constantine. 4 

1 v. Spano: Savperte Archeol, p. 39. F. Becker: Die heidnische Weiheformel D. M. 
*We must trace the later HIO IAOET, and the Germ. "HIER RtJHET IN 
GOTT," and the English " HERE LIES" to the same source. 

' In one instance, at least, there seems to be a sort of protest against this use of 
the D. M. ; since the Christian A 12 is associated with it, as in the following; from 
Auugni, quoted by V. Schultze: Die KataJcomben, p. 250. 

aD Mo 

VALERIA RODE 
VALERIAE RODE 
NI MATRI CAR 
BEtf 
MEREXTI FO 

± 
*v. Becker: Op, ciV., p. 65, el seq. 
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The expressions occasionally found on Christian and Jewish 
views of death monuments seem to indicate a want of universal belief 
and of tbe fu- in the reality of a future life. Inscriptions like the fol- 
ture - lowing, 9APCI TATA MHTHP OTAEIC A6ANAT0C, 1 as 

well as the designation of the grave as domus ceterna, perpetua sedes y 
oiKoq alcjviog, show that the Christian thought is yet influenced by the 
heathen doubt respecting the future. It lingers as an unpleasant and 
entangling inheritance, and proves the power of traditional systems, 
or argues the unconscious use of a language whose original signifi- 
cance had already faded out, but whose form remained. The desire 
that the body should be interred, in order to secure the repose of the 
spirit, was quite general among the Greeks. Many precautions were 
taken that the tombs might remain undisturbed. The penalties 
threatened to the despoilers and plunderers of graves are often 
expressed in very strong terms.* The necessity of burial as a con- 
dition of future rest, and of attaining to a resurrection, is also some- 
times expressed in these burial inscriptions. The longings, laments, 
prayers, and execrations found upon Christian monuments are occa- 
sionally in almost exact imitation of the heathen custom; ' although 
the most incredulous must be persuaded that the general spirit of 
these inscriptions is that of patience, forgiveness, love, cheerfulness, 
and hope. Occasionally is met the " eternal memory," the " eternal 
sleep," the "raging Tartarus," the "Elysian grove," the "anger 
of Styx," etc. At times quotations from the heathen poets are 
found, and the terms perire and vita privatus are used to express 
dying. Indeed, in the Christian inscriptions that syncretism is no- 
ticed which becomes so general during the fourth and fifth centuries 

1 From San Ciriaco In Ancona. v. Buonarroti, Osservazioni sopra alcuni frammenti 
di vasi antichi di vetro, etc., Fireuze, 1716, p. 169. 

*Comp. Wood, J. T: Discoveries at Ephtsus. Inscriptions from tombs, sarcophagi, 
etc., p. 7, No. 6. 

Et rtc rovrov, etc. 

" If any one shall either destroy or throw down this altar or tomb, or shall erase a 
letter, he shall pay to the exchequer 2,500 denarii." 

8 Corpus Inscrip. Lat., ii, N. 5,415, is an inscription from the basilica of St. Julian 
at Como running, ADIVRO VVS OMNFS XPIANI FT TF | CVSTVDF BE ATI 
IVLTANIf DO ETf TRF | MENDA DrE IVDICII VT HVNC SEPVLCRVM 
n u nqAM VLLO TEMPORE VIOLETVR | sed conserved (ur) usquo nd liucm numdi 
| ut prosim sine impedimento in vita | redire cum veuerit que judicaturus est vivos 
et mortuos. . . . See also Reinesius: Syntagma Inscrip., xx, 435 ; Coipus Inscrip. GraL, 
iv, nn. 9,303, 9,802; Ritter: De Composit. tit. Christ., i, p. 36, seq. ; Bosio: Roma 
Sotteyranea, p. 436, where the imprecations against those who disturb the graves of 
the departed seem to reach the climax of severity : MALE PERFAT INSFPVLTVS 
IACFAT NOX RESVRGAT CUM IVDA PARTEM HABFAT SIQIS SEPVL- 
CRAM HVNC VIOLAVERIT. 
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in every department of thought and life. Great care is, therefore, 
necessary in their interpretation, and the wide difference between 
the Christian and pagan view of death as taught by these monu- 
ments, which has been claimed by some zealous writers, must be ac- 
cepted with caution. We are not, however, to suppose othen la!nl 
that the clear statement of faith in the resurrection and and peculiarly 
in immortal life is wanting in Christian inscriptions. The christIai1 - 
Christian Church was much slower to liberate itself from the influence 
of antiquity in the case of inscriptions than in the case of the plastic 
arts. Only very seldom is this freedom attained during the pre- 
Constantine period. While we cannot doubt as to the origin of 
these inscriptions, the writers of the earty Church seem content to 
indicate the Christian sentiment by a single word or phrase, rather 
than by the entire writing. This should not cause surprise, since to 
devise an entirely new terminology or method of expression would 
require much time and study, and many of the modes of thought 
then extant were entirely adapted to the needs of the new religion. 
Hence we find the ancient acclamations to the dead freely used in 
Christian inscriptions, such as vale, ave, have, salve, XA1PE, etc. 

The expressions in pace, EN EIPHNH, cum pace, with the addi- 
tion of requiescat, or the words, spiritus tuus in pace, pax tibi, in 
pace domini, pax tecum, etc., seem to embody more perfectly the 
Christian spirit and belief. It is when the condition of the departed 
is expressed- in words of hope or congratulation that the contrast 
between pagan and Christian thought relative to a future life ap- 
pears in strongest relief. The earnest hopes contained in the sim- 
ple VIVAS, VIVES. VIVIS, VIVIT, IN AETERNO, IN CHRISTO, IN 
DEO, IN GLORIA DEI, IN DOMINO IESV, etc., are peculiar to 
the Christian inscriptions, expressing a cycle of thought entirely 
unknown to heathen epigraphy. The belief in a resurrection and 
a future life is here clouded by no doubt which might have come 
from association with the pagan world. Through a wide geographic 
and chronologic range these assurances of a future life by the 
power of Christ are met. In Rome, Gaul, Africa, and the Orient, 
extending through centuries of time, they frequently occur. 1 

% 8. Application of Principles and their Illustration by Means of Specific 

Example*. 

Plate III is a reduced reproduction of Plate X of Roller's Cata- 
combes de Home, which was engraved from a photograph of a por- 

x v. Examples in de Rossi, Le Blant, Boldetti, Corpus InscripL Qrae., Corpw In- 
script Latin., Roller, Kraus, Sclmltze, etc. The number is large, and the criticism, 
and commentary upon them have been exhaustive. 
17 
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tion of the Christian Museum of St. John Lateran at Rome. 1 It 
contains fifty epitaphs, which are illustrated by some of the most 
prized of the Christian symbols. 

No. 1 is a monument to Severa, whose bust adorns the slab. The 
scene here represented is the visitation of the magi, 

6 ma " bearing gifts to the infant Christ, who rests upon the 
lap of his mother. The star is nearly above the head of Mary, while 
a figure behind, whose character has been a matter of controversy, 
extends the hand in blessing, or to point out the star to the wise 
men. The inscription, in Deo vivas, is found veiy frequently in 
the third century, but does not pertain to it exclusively. The 
epigraphist is rather inclined to place this in either the third or 
fourth century. It was found in a cemeteiy on the Via Solaria 
Nova, Rome. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4, are instances of the Good Shepherd upon the 
burial monuments. The simple inscription on No. 4, FlorerUius in 
pacae, would lead us to regard it as of very early origin. Much is 
said about the symbolism of these and similar scenes. A class of 
archaeologists would say that the trees are the symbol of 
paradise, to which the soul has departed in peace under 
the kindly care of the Good Shepherd. This is probably an unwar- 
ranted extension of the principle of symbolism, since these trees 
could more properly be regarded as ornamental, to complete the 
balancing of the scene. 

The Good Shepherd idea is likewise prominent in Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 
Good shep- 12, and 14. We believe the presence of the tree in 5, 6, 
herd. an <l 9 can be more naturally and justly considered ar- 

tistic than symbolic. Nos. 5, 43, 44, and 45 embody another class 
of figures, called Orantes, which have been elsewhere examined. 
While these figures are not infrequently met in the fres- 
cos, their occurrence in connection with inscriptions is 
quite rare. No. 5 is from the most ancient portion of San Calisto, 
Rome, reaching back, it is believed, to the first half of the third 
century. The paleographic suggestion would agree with the other 
evidences respecting this date. The Greek, MOTCHC ZfiN EITOT- 
HCEN ATQ KA1 TH TTNEK1, is not an unusual method of expres- 
sing the dedication of a monument by the living to the dead. 

1 The plates here used in illustration of Christian epigraphy are for the most part 
reduced from those in Roller's magnificent work. This Museum contains the rich- 
est collection of Christiau inscriptions in the world. By special correspondence, in 
which M. Roller's desire to extend a knowledge of Christian archaeology completely 
dominated every other motive, arrangements were made to use these and other 
plates. Grateful acknowledgment of this kindness is here made. 
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Plate III.— Christian Inscriptions associated with Christian Symbols. 
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Nos. 8 and 9 illustrate the commingling of Latin and Greek in 
the same inscription, No. 8, and the omission of letters, commingling 
COIVGI for CONIVGI, No. 9. They have a curious <* symbols. 
combination of symbols. No. 8 has for a central figure the Good 
Shepherd, on one side of whom is a lion, on the other some devour- 
ing monster whose character is not well defined. It has been 
suggested that these may represent the foes that threatened the life 
of the sheep which the Good Shepherd will rescue. The anchor 
and the ^ plainly point to the ground of the Christian's hope. 
The right hand figure in No. 9 is a rude form of the ark, toward 
which the dove is flying, bearing in its beak the olive branch. In 

No. 49 this scene is repeated. This is a very frequent 

The Church, 
symbol of the nature and office work of the Church — 

the ark of safety bearing its precious freight over the dangerous 

sea of life. 1 

The frequent recurrence of the anchor (8, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 28) is very noteworthy, since these are found on monuments dis- 
covered in and near Rome. So the frequent use of the fish on these 
burial monuments (Nos. 11, 16, 20, 22) has been discussed elsewhere 
(v. pp. 77-83). No. 15 represents a scene frequently met in the fres- 
cos, and not seldom found on the sculptured monuments. Raising of Laz- 
The raising of Lazarus by Him who is the Life was anw - 
symbolic of the doctrine of the resurrection, which was the central 
truth of the apostolic preaching, and the source of solace to a de- 
spised and oftentimes suffering Church. No. 10 is also the repre- 
sentation of a mummy-like figure in a tomb, surmounted by the' ^r, 
the hope of the deceased. 

The ^j? monuments have been elsewhere discussed, and the aid 
which they furnish in determining the chronology of inscriptions 
with which they are associated has been pointed out. Nos. 29, 
30, 31 are noteworthy as containing the swastica in connection 
with other symbols; with the simplest form of the cross in a circle, 
as emblem of eternity, in No. 31, with the B- M- in No. 29, and 
with the ^ in No. 30. The origin of this symbol has been else- 
where examined (v. pp. 84, 85). No. 32 has, in connection with the 
name AGAPIS, an unusual combination of symbols. Unusual com ^ 
The Tau, or an obscure form of cross, is directly asso- bi nation of 
ciated with the A Q and with the £. It may well w^to. 
suggest the question whether the sculptor had in mind the idea of 
the crucifixion. The crucifix, wherein is a direct and literal repre- 

1 Even Hasenclever: Der altchristliche Grabersmuck, Braunschweig, 1886, s. 114, 
concedes that this figure of the ship and ark are used as religious symbols, and not 
simply to indicate the maritime industries of the Christians of Alexandria. 
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sentation of the divine Victim upon the cross, has not yet found 
its way into the art of the Church; the early Christians prefer to 
shadow forth this supreme event under the garb of symbolism. 
Still, it may be difficult to interpret this symbolism in any other way 
than by the suggestion of sacrifice upon the cross. Nos. 43, 44, 45 
have associated with the central figure — an orante — certain marks 
and characters which are quite infrequent in monumental art. The 
two busts in 43 and 44 have an uncertain reference. The sugges- 
tion that they may represent the chief apostles may have something 
in its favor, yet there is nothing to absolutely confirm it. No. 44 
has likewise on each side of the praying figure a candelabrum resting 
upon a tripod of dolphins. The style of these candelabra would 
point to a Byzantine influence, and would suggest a date as late as 
the sixth or seventh century. That evidence is here found that 
Tapers in the lighted tapers were used in the forms of worship may 
churchflenrice. no t be accepted; but that lights had already been intro- 
duced into parts of the service is generally conceded. Above the 
orante, in No. 45, is seemingly the representation of the choir of a 
basilica. Here, too, the tapers are introduced; but the interpreta- 
tion is obscure and unsatisfactory. Probably the artist had in view 
the ornamentation of the tomb, and was guided in his work by the 
necessity of a proper balancing of parts. As before observed, the 
introduction of some of these figures seems plainly for decora- 
tive purposes; this view is more reasonable than to violate the 
principles of symbolism by suggesting some unfounded or fanciful 
interpretation. 1 

Plate IV, containing a representation of sixty-five sepulchral monu- 
ments, is also from a photograph of a section of the Lateran 
Museum, Rome.* It is designed to illustrate the symbolism in 
prevalent use among the early Christians. Many of the subjects 
contained in Plate III are here repeated. The orantes, as found in 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, preserve the general character 
of these figures as they are met in the frescos. The presence of the 
Jr in most of these vouches for their Christian character, and also 
enables us to fix their chronology as not earlier than the beginning 
of the fourth centuiy, nor later than the latter quarter of the fifth 
century, if the monument is of Roman origin, nor later than the 

1 It is not proposed to enter into the explanation of every inscription or burial 
monument represented in the plates. They are given as samples of the style of in- 
scriptions which illustrate the principles heforc enunciated. To leave a portion of 
each plate to he deciphered by the student may contribute to a greater facility in 
reading and interpretation. 

* After Roller. 
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close of the fifth century, if found in Gaul. 1 The simplicity of No. 
11, Alexandra in pace, as well as the accompanying figure of the 
dove, might suggest a monument of the middle of the third century 
or the beginning of the fourth. 

In Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18 is found repeated the box-like ark, believed 
to be the symbol of the Church, and of safety to all who enter it. 

The frequent recurrence of the dove upon burial monuments 

has given occasion for much writing: on its significance. 

Tb6 dove. 
As with respect to other figures, so here, too, is wide 

difference of opinion. Interpreters who would reduce Christian 
symbolism to its minimum of meaning, or regard it as only imi- 
tative of the pagan thought, would see in the dove little more 
than an appropriate and pleasing decoration for the monument, 
with no symbolic significance; while another class, who are finding 
in each object connected with the Christian monuments a hidden 
yet important lesson, would in every instance attach to this figure 
of the dove the idea of innocence, of purity, etc., as illustrative of 
the character of the deceased, or as symbolic of the soul itself, which 
finds its rest and assurance in the presence of Christ — the Jr. In 
Nos. 24, 38, it is very difficult for the observer to be convinced 
that any thing more than a pleasing ornamentation was designed; 
yet in these, and in monuments like 27, 28, 29, the school of ex- 
treme symbolism has professed to find a reference to the eucharist: 
the grapes suggesting the wine, the wine suggesting the 
words of Jesus, "I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdom" (Matt, xxvi, 29). In No. 50 is found a very 
unusual combination for a Christian monument. The inscription, 
jElia Bictorina posuit Aurelics -ProbcB, " JElia Victorina set this up 
to Aurelia Proba," is a very common f orm. The peacock was like- 
wise used as a symbol of immortality ; but the other figure is obscure 
in its reference. If it is to be regarded as a lion, then 
the suggestion that it may refer to Christ as the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah may not be unreasonable, and the whole monu- 
ment may teach that the immortality of the departed soul was 
secured through this One who had been victor over death, whose 
power and worthiness are the subject of the inspiring apocalyptic 
vision given in Rev., chap. v. 

In 62, 63 is the recurrence of the ship or ark, with the addition 
of the tower or lighthouse. It may not violate any law of sym- 
bolism to regard this tower as the goal of the earthly voyaging, 
the eternal mansions which are to receive the faithful wanderer 
1 Le Blant: Manuel d'Epigrapkie cliretienne, pp. 27-29. 
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over life's perilous sea. "Firmia Victora, who lived sixty-five 
years," is the simple inscription; the symbols tell a more significant 
story. 

Hie palm-branch is of very frequent occurrence on the marbles, as 
t b e p a 1 m m tne frescos. In Nos. 54, 55, and 56 this appears as 
branch. the prominent symbol. It is not difficult to interpret 

this, since here is the frequently recurring reference of the Apoca- 
lypse to the victory which the redeemed shall finally achieve, as in 
60, 61 the like triumph is symbolized by the chaplet or crown. 

Plate V represents inscriptions from the first half of the third 
century. The first four give the simplest expressions used upon 
the burial monuments of the early Christians. Decessit, often abre- 
simpie tnscrip- viated to dec., dep. deposit us, sep. sepultus, are the 
tions. m08 t common designations of Christian interment. The 

Greek KATAGECIC is most nearly synonymous. Rather it would 
be more strictly correct to 6ay that this is the original word, since 
the Greek language is usually the earlier in Christian inscriptions 
of Rome, and depositus may be looked upon as the adequate transla- 
tion of the Greek KATAGECIC. It is generally agreed that the 
primary idea of these words is here preserved, namely, that of a 
temporary deposit, in distinction from the idea of a per- 
manent and final act, which the heathen generally ex- 
pressed by the word positm and compositus. This is not an unim- 
portant fact when the view of death entertained by the pre-Constan- 
tine Church is considered. 

No. 5 has few distinguishing marks of a Christian inscription. 
Its fulsome characterization of the offices and relations of the de- 
ceased is not in harmony with the usual simplicity of the second or 
third century. The fact that he was of the emperor's household as 
well as his f reedman is clearly stated ; but that a Christian should 
receive appointment to these important offices at the hand of a very 
cruel and profligate ruler has given rise to doubt as to the Christian 
Christians in character of the inscription itself. It is, however, sup- 
governmentai posed that here, as in case of other well known examples, 
ce8 ' this libertinus may have, quietly, and unknown to his 

patron, maintained his associations with the Christian Church, yet, 
from his superior fidelity to the duties of his offices, have been a 
favorite with the emperor. Some aid to understand No. 5 is fur- 
nished by the very mutilated inscription on the back part of this 
sarcophagus, in which this name of Prosenes again occurs. By this 
means the Christian character of the monument is proved. The ex- 
pression receptus ad Deum is not found in pagan epigraphy. 

No. 6 connects with its inscription two well-accepted Christian 
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symbols, thus furnishing evidence of its character, while its date, 
A. D. 234, is well ascertained by the consular indications. No. 7 
also has its consular date clearly inscribed. Without such positive 
information, other characteristics of the inscription would suggest a 
somewhat earlier origin. The expression Dtdciasima has generally 
been regarded as of a very early date — usually pertaining to the 
second century, yet not confined to it. The phrase de saeculo recessit 
is somewhat peculiar, but finds illustration in other monuments, 
even in some that are non-Christian. It probably is to be under- 
stood in the sense of this condition, state, or life, in contrast with 
that upon which the departed has entered. 

In the fragment No. 9 there is little of special interest except the 
word dormit It is hardly ever found in the classical epigraphy, and 
then in a sense radically different from that which the Christians 
attached to it. Much has been said about the doctrinal import of 
this term. It has been quoted in support of the opinion Tne 8 i Rn i n . 
that the common teaching of the Church of the third cance of dor- 
century was that there was a slumber of the soul between m ' 
death and the final resurrection. Such use of a term in epigraphic 
study would hardly be justifiable. It must be taken in connection 
with other and equally important expressions which would point 
to a contrary doctrine. When we consider the terms vivas, bivas, 
vives, etc., and the accompanying words, in Deo, in Christo, etc., 
we should hesitate to build on such a form as dormit a whole 
doctrinal fabric respecting the intermediate state of the dead. It 
seems more probable that by the word dormit there would be con- 
veyed something of the same significance as by the term in pace ; 
a condition so grateful to the toiler, watcher, and soldier after the 
severe labors and conflicts of life are over. 

Two expressions in No. 10 arrest attention: O AOTAOC TOT 
GeoT, and nAPeduce THN *TXi]v TO 0EQ. The whole inscription 
is worthy of study. Nos. 13 and 14 are good examples of the inele- 
gant and careless style of very many of the Christian inscriptions. 
They would indicate both great haste in the execution C areie»n«w in 
of the chiseling, and a great want of culture and taste preparation of 
on the part of the sculptors. The presence of the roll in Inacr, P tl0Ils - 
No. 13 may have reference to the teaching work of the deceased. The 
reference of the urn is obscure, but the expression in Deo pax is full 
of rich suggestion as pertaining to a monument belonging probably 
to the third century. 

Plate VI, which is designed to be a collection of monuments 
whose inscriptions are more or less dogmatic in character, is also 
from the Christian Museum of the Lateran palace, Rome. It has been 
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claimed that the 20,000 Christian inscriptions preserved at Rome 
rawness of in- are not more than one seventh part of those which sur- 

dSimStecnar- v * ve > ^ut °* tn * 8 * ar g e num *>e r very few are of doc- 
acter. trinal significance. Generally the statement of doctrine 

is not direct, but the belief is left to be inferred. 

In noticing the inscriptions of this plate we are impressed with 
the ardent wish that the departed may live with God, or in Christ; 
Ardent lontfn* clearly pointing to a faith in the conscious union of the 
for ruture life, dead with the Divine in the future world. In the great 
variety of forms, bioes, vibes, ZH, vibos, bibas, vive, is expressed 
the longing desire, the earnest prayer. The companionship of the 
new life after death, in Deo, Deo, EN 6EQ, in Domino Zesu, in 
Christo, in ^, is real, and with the source of all life and joy. There 
seems to be no thought of waiting for a full fruition to be realized 
in some far-off, indefinite future, but of a present, immediate bless- 
edness in the enjoyment of all that is implied in being absent from 
the body and present with the Lord. 1 

The frequent recurrence of the in pcwe is a further indication of 
other indica- the assurance which the promises of Christ have in- 
ueMn V'con- 8 P n%e d, ^ at ^ e departed one is in a condition of repose, 
tinued life. Moreover, the use of refrir/eret implies a state of blessed 
activity such as is so significantly conveyed by the thought of spirit- 
ual refreshing. The various methods of indicating the immediate, 
active, conscious happiness of the soul after death leave no doubt 
with respect to the supporting power of the belief of the early 
Christians in the promise of Christ to his disciples: " I go to prepare 
a place for you, . . . that where I am ye may be also " (John xiv, 
2,3). 

Again, the expressions in eternum, EI2 AlftNA, indicate that this 
Also life in per- l^ e > tn * 8 peace, this refreshment with God and with Christ 
petuity. the Lord are to be in perpetuity. "And they shall 

reign for ever and ever " (Rev. xxii, 5). The power of this faith in 
the immediateness and perpetuity of the promised fruition might 
well keep them steadfast, immovable, loyal to their divine Master, 
and ever ready to attest this loyalty by a martyr's confession. 8 

Damasus occupied the pontifical chair from A. D. 366 to A. D. 385. 
The Damasene His zea l for the Church was well-nigh consuming. For 
inscriptions. the martyred heroes who had witnessed their faith by 
suffering he entertained a veneration akin to worship. The graves 
of these faithful ones were hallowed spots. His earnestness was so 

1 These monuments should be studied in connection with those bearing the expres- 
sions " dormit," *» dormuit," etc. 
' The qualification of theso statements has already been given, v. p. 254. 
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great that the practice of burial in the cemeteries, which had been 
largely discontinued, once more became almost universal at Rome. 
He was careful to decorate the principal cemeteries with beautifully 
prepared inscriptions, in which were found high eulogiums of the 
martyred saints, and his restorations of the tombs of the worthies 
were rich and characteristic. These inscriptions have a character 
so marked that they are readily distinguished by the Their cbarac- 
skillful epigraphist. They have great regularity, are tertetics. 
most beautifully and sharply chiseled, and have been preserved 
in much of their original integrity. Often they become the means 
of positive dogmatic statements, from which an almost complete 
credo might be framed. While the panegyric is often extrava- 
gant, it is nevertheless tempered by a spirit of love and venera- 
tion that disarms criticism and awakens lively sympathy. Liv- 
ing at a time when the purity of the Christian faith had been 
greatly menaced, and when the severe morality of the pre-Constan- 
tine period had yielded to the current worldliness, it is not won- 
derful that this zealous leader found delight in calling the atten- 
tion of a decaying age to the self-sacrificing lives of saints who had 
made the Church illustrious in the days of its sorest persecutions. 

Plate VII gives a good idea of these inscriptions. The clearness and 
regularity of the incisions, as well as the metrical character of these 
epitaphs, are manifest. Also from No. 4 may be seen the results of 
the painstaking work of de Rossi in collecting the mi- ^^ method of 
nutest fragments of marbles bearing these Damasene complements, 
inscriptions, and afterward completing the slab by most careful adjust- 
ments. By this means valuable historic materials have been obtained 
to supply many deficiencies in the record. It will be noticed that even 
the remarkably clear and beautiful inscription, No. 1, omits some let- 
ters, leaving them to be easily supplied by the reader. It is addressed 
to St. Agnes, and is a curious commingling of faith and poetic enthu- 
siasm. Whether we are to regard this address as an in- prayers to the 
vocation to the saint, after the manner of the classical dead - 
writers, or as an expression of veneration, it is plain that here is a 
clear indication of faith in the influence of the dead upon the fortunes 
of the living. 

No. 2 is written in honor of the martyrs, Felix and Adauctus. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are from the crypt of Eusebius of the cemetery San 
Calisto — No. 4 being a restoration of the fifth or sixth century 
from numerous fragments found in this cemetery. The vertical in- 
scription in the margin on each side the main one gives the name 
of him who prepared the work — Furius Dionysius Philoculus, the 
engraver to Damasus. The monument is of special interest in tell- 
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ing what is not elsewhere found; namely, that the pope Eusebius, 
A. D. 310, died in exile in Sicily, whither he was banished by Max- 
The terms for entius. It is notable that three terms are here used in 
chief pastor. connection with Eusebius and Damasus : episcopos, rector, 
and pappa. Much discussion has been had respecting the meaning 
of these words, and respecting the time when the word pappa first 
became the official characterization of the head of the Western 
Church. The word rector implies a degree of authority, but can 
hardly be claimed to carry with it undisputed and irresponsible au- 
thority. It was at times applied to simple cures. The word pappa 
seems at first to have been used to designate the spiritual relation- 
ship of those who had been especially helpful as advisers. The 
term was applied to numerous bishops in both West and East, and 
was not the exclusive title of the Bishop of Rome. De Rossi has 
affirmed that it was originally a title of endearment rather than of 
dignity. The term episcopos is the proper official designation of the 
chief officer of the Church, both in the time of Damasus and with 
his successors. This is the term whose meaning is fixed and definite, 
about which no doubt can be entertained. 

No. 9 has given occasion for much discussion as to its teaching. 
Number of ^onie epigraphists (Marchi notably) have claimed that 
martyrs not reference is here made to the great multitude of victims 
taught. wno p er i sn ed during the persecutions, and it has been 

cited in proof of this opinion. But it would be unwarrantable to 
press the teaching of this inscription too far. The manifestly pan- 
egyric character of the writing may well suggest caution in the in- 
terpretation; yet it is instructive in revealing the enthusiastic spirit 
of this noted bishop in caring for the memory of those who had so 
faithfully witnessed for Christ. 

The eleven inscriptions of Plate VIII * are from the last half of 
the fourth centuiy. They are of fixed date, this being determined by 
the consulates mentioned in the inscriptions themselves. They extend 
characteristic* from A. D. 360 to the clbse of the century. The char- 
of inscriptions acteristics of the epigraphic monuments of this period 
of the fourth have been most carefully studied, especially by de Rossi, 
century. I n his exhaustive work a he has given the following as 

among their distinguishing marks: Frequent recurrence of the mon- 
ogram of Christ in the Constantinian form, ^ ; the use of the cruci- 
x form style of this monogram, _p,; the association with it of the A Q; 
the general absence of the symbolic anchor and fish; the continuation 
of the doves; and an almost exclusive use of the Latin language on 

1 Reduced from Plate Ixii, vol. ii, of Roller's Let* Calacombex de Rome. 
* Roma Sotterranea, t. iii, p. 300. 
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the monuments of the West. With few exceptions the simple ex- 
pressions of invocation, as vivas, refrigera, etc., are discontinued, 
and a style of high panegyric is frequently indulged; the day of 
death and even of burial is usually mentioned; and a general pre- 
dominance of the expressions depositus, deposition etc. These are 
to be regarded only as general marks of the inscriptions 
of this period; for it must be remembered that the against hasty 
style of the epigraphic monuments does not undergo a toductlons - 
sudden and complete transformation, but some marks continue in 
permanence. No. 1 is somewhat rude of workmanship, tending to 
the cursive style. It is considerably abbreviated, yet the parts are 
easily supplied. 

" His parents to their most dearly-beloved son, Dionysius, who 
lived five years, seven months, and nine days. Buried on the six- 
teenth before the Kalends of September, Constantine being for the 
tenth time consul. In peace." 

The connection here of the A fi with the monogram of Christ 
(said to be the first instance where these are associated Divinity of 
on a monument of fixed date *) certainly suggests the Christ, 
everlastingness of the second person of the sacred Trinity. Yet 
it would probably be unwarrantable to regard the presence of the 
symbol, A Q, upon a monument as conclusive proof of the faith 
of those who caused its erection in the deity of Christ. We have 
already spoken of the use of the D* M" upon Christian burial monu- 
ments, and have seen that this arose from the fact that it had prob- 
ably become a sort of conventional heading to these inscriptions, and 
that little thought was probably had of the heathen ignorance of 
significance of the symbol. So also it may be true that J^® ^ ^ n g Lj|" 
the placing of the A 12 upon the tombs of the deceased bois possible. 
Christians may have been without thought of its deep dogmatic im- 
port on the part of the sculptor. But it certainly argues that 
what had once been deliberately chosen as significant of the nat- 
ure and person of Christ continued, however unconsciously, to be 
accepted by the Christians of the fourth century as expressive of 
their faith in the eternity of that Lord in whose peace their departed 
dead now rested. 

The semper quiescis secura and dormit of No. 2, the requievit in 
pace of No. 3, and the hie "pqniescit of No. 9 recall the question 
whether these shall be regarded of dogmatic import, or are only ex- 
pressive of the current belief of Christians in the quiet repose of the 
actor after the struggles of this earthly scene are passed. 

In Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, the high eulogistic character of many of 
1 Roller : Catacombes de Rome, T. ii, p. 81. 
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the inscriptions of this period is illustrated. The miroz sapientcs, 
Eulogistic 8em P er ccelestia qumrens, optima servatrix legis, fideique 
character ofm- magistra dedit, hie tumulus lacrimas retinet, etc., are 
scriptions. j n gtron g contrast with the simple and expressive in 
pace or the hie jacet of the second and third centuries. In No. 8 
are the cleaf-cut workmanship, the regularity of the lettering, the 
equality of the lines, as well as the high panegyric of the Damasene 
inscriptions, to which allusion has elsewhere been made. 

No. 10, of the year 397 A.D., is interesting as a genuine palimp- 
sest; since on the back is seen another inscription, 
Leo et Statia vivi fecei-unt, while beneath the main 
Latin inscription is found a Greek one inverted, of good characters, 
and evidently of a date much earlier than the last. It reads 
ETTTXIANfl AOTAQ 6E0T IOvAIANH CTN (fcw). Thus on the 
same slab are found the purer Latin, the much earlier and almost 
classical Greek, and over it again the later and corrupt Latin. This 
monument would also suggest that the language of the early Church 
was the Greek. 

An interesting class of objects in epigraphical science are the 
graffiti. They are very widely diffused both in pagan 
and Christian monuments. They are more numerous 
in those places to which pilgrims and devotees resorted for worship 
and meditation, where the sanctity of the persons interred, or the in- 
spiring memories of the scenes, transform the spots into holy shrines. 
Marked examples of such graffiti are met in many parts of the Orient, 
where original inscriptions have been in a degree effaced by others of 
a later date, and these in turn by still others. 1 The examples on Christ- 
ian monuments and in sacred spots are very numerous, but the diffi- 
culty of deciphering them becomes very great, and many valuable 
facts, undoubtedly concealed under the commingling of characters, 
still elude the ingenuity of the epigraphist. 

In some portions of the Christian catacombs of Rome the graffiti 
have been studied with great zeal, especially by de Rossi, who has 
given a resume of results in his noted work.* As in the case of 
pilgrimages to heathen fanes the devotee was accustomed to inscribe 
a vow or a prayer, or to leave a record of his visit on or near the 

1 Notable examples are found at Dog River, in Syria, Persepolis, and in many 
parts of Egypt " Those faintly cut emblems qf Sesoatris, those stem, cold soldiers 
of Chaldea, those inscriptions in Persian, Greek, Latin, and Arabic, each embodies a 
history of itself, or rather tells of one written elsewhere, which we long to possess." 
Thomson : The Land and the Book, voL i, p. 59. For Persepolis see especially Fer- 
gusson : History of Architecture. 

*Boina SoUerranta: t. ii, tav. xxxii and xxxiii. 
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sacred shrine, so also in visiting the burial places of saints and 

martyrs the pilgrims were desirous to indicate their feelings. Fig. 

123 is a representation of a small wall surface in the crypt of San 

Sisto in the cemetery of San Calisto, at Rome. The marks seem to 

be mere scratches upon the mortar, or in some instances 

are in pigment. The variety of forms in the letters, 

the different languages, Latin and Greek, and sometimes the almost 
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Fl*. 188.- Graffiti from papal crypt, San Sisto, Rome. 



barbarous vernacular of a later time, make a jumble of dates, of 
sentiments, and of experiences which, if unraveled, might doubtless 
furnish valuable historic truths to supply the hiatuses now so pain- 
fully felt. The portions which have been deciphered are entirely 
harmonious with the sentiments expressed in the well-understood 
inscriptions. The views of death are equally cheerful, and the joy 
of the soul in Christ is equally ecstatic. 

Sometimes the cross appears with equal arms enclosed in a circle. 
It is not easy to determine how far this may be regarded as of 
symbolic import. The extreme school of symbolists would see 
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in such forms the teaching of the eternity of the person symbol- 
ized, as well as the continuance in perpetuity of the doctrine and 

kingdom 

which He has 

established. 

In Fig. 124 

we have an 

example from 

the first quar- 

ter of the 

fifth century. 

\ % X L.J y '' P^bably it 

*... " ' # . # ' was part of 

**"■' "" a burial mon- 

Flg. 124.— Cross in circle with Inscriptions, ument, and 

the legend in 
the circle was descriptive of the persons com- 
memorated, while the two arms of the cross 
bear the quite common deposita in pace, and 
the age of the deceased. Unfortunately, 
the mutilated condition of the inscription 
prevents its satisfactory interpretation. 

Fig. 125 furnishes an example of the value 
Epigrapbic&nd of archaeological remains in the 
tohtetorVita- illustration of obscure points in 
trated. history. It is a small column 

found in 1874 among the ruins of the Ba- 
silica San Petronilla, Rome. 1 This ruined 
basilica has already been described (see pp. 
174-176) as situated above the cemetery of 
San Domitilla, and seems to have been built on account of the 
peculiar sanctity of persons interred beneath. In former times this 
was known as the Cemeterium Domitillce, Nerei et Achillei, ad 
Petronittam Vid Ardeatind. The reasons why Nereus, Achilleus, 
and Petronilla should be thus associated with this cemetery were 
difficult to find, until the discovery of this column and a small frag- 
ment of a like column with faint indications of the representation 
of a scene similar to that depicted in Fig. 125. Here is clearly a 
martyrdom. The pursuing soldier with the deadly weapon would 
slay the retreating victim, ACILLEVS. The further indication of 
martyrdom is the crown above the cross, the triumpkus Christi, 

1 It had fallen through the pavement of the basilica into a lower gallery of the 
cemetery. «. Figs. 76, 77. 




Fig. 125.— Column from the 
Basilica of Petronilla. Martyr- 
dom of Achilles. 
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which is the symbol of the martyr's death and triumph. It is 
conjectured that the other like column, a small portion of which 
has been found, may have similarly depicted the martyr death of 
Nereus. Further excavations have given abundant proofs, also, 
of the connection of Petronilla with this basilica and cemetery. 
The most plausible explanation is that the cemetery originally took 
its name from Domitilla, to whom this plot of land belonged, and 
that its name was afterward changed on account of the interment 
of these martyrs in the sacred precincts. 1 

1 v. Northcote and Browulow: Roma Soiterranea, vol. i, pp. 121, 180-183. Roller: 
Les Catacombes dc Rome, vol. ii, plate xciv, No. 4, p. 331. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY AND HYMNOLOGY. 
§ 1. Preliminary Considerations. 

Religious emotions have ever sought expression in poetic meas- 
Reiation* of ure# ^ ne ** rst P oets °f a People have been instinct with 
poetry and prophetic fire, while the prophets of religion clothe 
religion. their weightiest utterances in poetic garb. Poet and 

prophet alike draw inspiration from a common source. Religion 
suggests to poetry its richest themes, while poetry furnishes to re- 
ligion the vehicle for the expression of its deepest truths. The sa- 
cred song is therefore found associated with every religion. The 
heathen used it, the Hebrews chanted it in their temple service, the 
untutored savage utters it in sacred grove or consecrated wood. 

Nor is the Christian religion an exception to this rule. The true 
Te Deum Laudamus had been chanted by the angelic choir when 
they announced the advent of the Prince of Peace, and the song of 
holy triumph of devout Simeon and Elizabeth, Nunc Dimittis, has 
been counted among the valued treasures of the universal Church. In 
imitation of the Hebrew custom the first apostles had 
inculcated the use of hymns in the social gatherings of 
the Church, and in the more public congregation. That these spir- 
itual songs were a means of edification and profit cannot once be 
doubted. But we are not to suppose that a feeble and despised 
Church was in circumstances favourable to the development of a 
distinctive hymnology or to the origination of a characteristic music. 1 

The first period of Christianity was, indeed, filled with an inspi- 
Eari cnristi- rat * on 8UC ^ as * e wor ^ had never before known. The 
anity proline of founding of a religion so new in spirit, which tended to 
poetic themes. b rea k down the barriers of social life and unite all men 

1 "It is probable that whatever of hymnology was practised by the Jews at the 
time of Christ was appropriated by the new Church. All the instructions of the 
npostles agree with all the traditions to confirm this opinion. Since during the life 
of St. Paul there could have been no new literary development in the Church, his 
exhortations to the use of hymns and spiritual songs must have chiefly referred to 
what was then extant in the Jewish Church." v. Burgess: Hymns and Homilies of 
Ephraem Syrus, London, 1853, p. xxiv. Still it is quite probable that in the social 
gatherings there may have been a kind of improvisation which was the beginning of 
an independent hymnology. 
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in one holy communion; which presented so noble an array of 
witnesses and martyrs for the truth's sake, and furnished support- 
ing power to triumph over every form of persecution and death, 
was the occasion for awakening the true poetic spirit in the minds 
of its disciples. 1 Such circumstances are especially prolific of 
themes of song. Nevertheless, a degree of leisure is requisite to 
set these themes to harmonious verse. While the mind is at the 
extremest stretch of action, or moved by a consuming passion, poetic 
conceptions may be richest, yet poetic versification is impossible; 
this conies only from quiet contemplation and conditions of peace.* 

It must likewise be recollected that circumstances of danger and 
persecution interfered with the growth and perfection _ f 
of the Church services, and also retarded the develop- able to metrical 
ment of the metrical hymn. Add to this the fact be- forms - 
fore referred to (pp. 52, 53), that the Church of the first two and 
one half centuries was somewhat hesitant to cultivate some forms 
of the fine arts because of their supposed contaminating influences 
through association with heathen practices. The threat to the 
purity of Christian doctrine and life seemed so grave that long after 
Christianity had received recognition from the state Jerome wrote: 
" A Christian maiden should not know what a lyre or a flute is, or 
what is its use." The first disciples in nearly every city were 
from Jewish families who in their wide dispersion had maintained 
the Hebrew worship in private houses or in synagogues. It would 
therefore be antecedently probable that many elements The p^^ at 
of the Jewish service would at first be incorporated into first in general 
the religious forms of these early converts. The writ- U8e- 
ings of the apostles confirm this presumption. 3 The chanting of the 
Psalter by the priest, and the probable antiphonal singing by the 
congregation, would suggest like forms to the proselyteS to the 
new faith. The extent to which the Church of the first two gen- 
erations appropriated and adapted the then existing poetry and 
music to its own wants, is a question that has been shaqriy de- 
bated by archaeologists. It is, however, generally con- Germs of a 
ceded that intimations of a church psalmody and hym- {JJ^JJxeaiS 
nology are found in the writings of the New Testament, ment. 
Especially in the Apocalypse are met suggestions of hymns which 
bear a distinctively Christian stamp. 

1 "Christianity began among a people who were full of active imagination, and 
of keenest sensibility. They delighted to have the heart aroused and the fancy ele- 
vated through appeals to the eye and oar." Herder: Zeratreuetc Blatter, 5th SammL 

* Schletlerer: Geschichte d. geistiicJien Dichtungen u. kirchlicken Tbnkunst, Hanover, 
1869, s. 54. 8 Burgess: Op. ciL, pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

18 
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The gradual liberation of the disciples from the burdens of the 
Mosaic ritual would tend to eliminate Jewish elements from the 
public services, and lead to the preparation of a liturgy in harmony 
with the needs of an independent and distinctive Church. 1 The 
sharp contrasts between the monotheistic belief of the Christians 
Farther miiu- an d the prevalent polytheism, their adoration of the now 
ences. risen and glorified Christ, the inspiring and supporting 

doctrine of the resurrection, and the quite prevalent expectation 
that the Lord would soon return to awaken the sleeping saints to 
enter upon the inheritance of a universal kingdom, turned the 
thought away from systems which now seemed to them obsolete, 
and contributed to the development of a hymnology new in form 
and content. 

No extended description of the public Christian services of the 
first two centuries by contemporary writers has been preserved; we 
are therefore compelled to be satisfied with a somewhat imperfect 
•coQfoundin induction. The early fathers and the " Apostolic Con- 
•of "hymn" stitutions " associate prayers with the song of thanks- 
and prayer. giving, 1 They were regarded as like in spirit. They 
.also seem to avoid the use of the term " hymn " through fear that 
their worship of the one God and Christ might be confounded with 
that of the heathen, who were accustomed to sing " hymns " in praise 
♦of their divinities." 

" Psalm " and " ode " arc the usual terms used to describe these 
writings and exercises. Although no hymns from the first or 
second century have been preserved to our day, and no mention of 
The probable any composer of hymns is found in the records of the 
iTUwnd'cen- ^ rst two centur ^ s > 4 it mav > nevertheless, be safely in- 
wiry. f erred from the nature of the case, as well as from the 

few incidental allusions to the early ritual, that hymns were com- 
posed and existed in written form at the beginning of the second 
century.* 

1 " Even if tlie Psalms of the Old Testament could, at the beginning:, have expressed 
all the deep feelings o r the Christian heart, tlio very use of these would have aroused 
in the worshiper a desire for new hymns which their peculiar gifts and inspiration 
would have created. " v. Ram bach: Anihologit christlicher Gesunge aits alien Jahr- 
hundeiten der Kirche, Bd. i, 8. 4. 

f t». Augusti : Handbuch der chrisUichen Archtxologic, Leipzig, 1836, Bd. ii, s. 10. 

8 August i: Op. til, Bd. ii. s. 113. Contra, Bohmer: Christ.-kirc?dicJie Wissenschafi, 
JBreslnu, 1836, Bd. ii, s. 335. 

4 With the possible exception of the Pedagogus of Clement, and the Gloria in 
ErceUfis. 

1 Ru«pbius: HiM. EccL, v, 28, where a writer from the end of the second century 
is represented as answering the Artemonites by appealing to a great number of 
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Manter has given the following brief summary of his investigations: 
1. The congregations of the apostolic period used hymns of thanks- 
giving in their public worship. 2. They also used these MAnter's con- 
hymns on the occasion of their sacred feasts, the Agapae, elusions. 
etc. 3. The sacred song was set to music, and chanted by the 
entire congregation. 4. These hymns and psalms which the early 
Christians used were not all derived from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, but some were of their own origination and composition. 1 
Willi regard to the meagreness of our information relative to this 
subject, he suggests that it should cause no surprise when it is con- 
sidered that only merest fragments of the history of the early 
Church have been preserved, while the larger part of ^^^ meft- 
what may have been written has been irrevocably lost; greness of in- 
that since the hymns were kept with the other books formation - 
of the Church, they may, therefore, have furnished a special reason 
for persecution when the sacred writings of the Christians were 
hunted out and destroyed. 

That the number of these hymns must have been quite limited, 
as compared with the number in later times, seems probable from 
the fact that most of the early Christians were uncultured and not 
in circumstances to patronize, much less to cultivate, the fine arts. 
Moreover, at a still later date the councils of the Church were 
much divided in opinion relative to the introduction o^m,— de _ 
of hymns other than from the Psalter into the public c is tons <n- 
services; therefore, the writing of them received little verae ' 
encouragement even by those who possessed the requisite gifts and 
culture. 2 

The hesitation of Christian councils and bishops to sanction the 
use of other metrical compositions than the Psaltery and inspired 
utterances from the Old Testament Scriptures finds its partial 
explanation in the fact that the heretical leaders were among the 
earliest patrons of hymnology, and were the first to introduce into 
the public worship a greater regularity and pomp. By this means 
multitudes were attracted from the orthodox service, and the spread 
of the Gnostic heresy was greatly promoted. 

On the propriety of using other metrical compositions than the 
Psalms of David synods and councils were not agreed. In most 

nucient hymns whose theme was the praise of Christ •* Psalmi quoque et cantica 
fratrum jam pridem a fidelibus conscriptn Ciirisium Verbum Dei concelebrant, divin- 
itatcni ct tribuendo." Also the custom of Paul of Samosata in changing the praise 
hymns designed to be sung to Christ to tho«e praising himself, is a further evidence 
of the existence of hymns and music. 

1 Ueberdie ulieste chrisilicJie Poesie, ss. 18. 19. • Op. «"/., pp. 30, 31. 
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instances their decisions were very cautiously expressed. By some 
none but the Psalter was permitted. Nevertheless, the eastern 
fathers, Chrysostom, Ephraem of Syria, and others had ventured to 
The Greek introduce hymns of their own composition, whose use had 
bie^the 70 ^ g™*tiy added to the fervor of devotion, and had been 
of hymns. powerful in recalling to the orthodox fold many whom 
the alluring service of the heretical sects had led astray. The 
character of most of the early sacred poetry which has reached us 
hardly permits it to be classified with hymnology. Even the very 
prolific poet of the Greek church, Gregory Nazianzen, has not con- 
tributed a single poem which deserves the name of hymn. 1 Indeed, 
there is a most marked contrast between the productive power of 
the early and the modern Church with respect to the number and 
character of sacred poems. It is estimated that the aggregate 
small number hymns of the Latin, Greek, and Syrian churches, prior 
of hymns. to the sixth century, would not equal those found in 

the ordinary collections used by the churches of our day. Ram- 
bach ' has affirmed that the total number of Latin hymns and sen- 
tences which were in use prior to the fourteenth century did not ex- 
ceed four hundred. This arose, not so much from the want of proper 
gifts as from the ends had in view by the writers of these poetic 
Reason of the compositions. Much of their poetry was of a dogmatic 
fewness of character, and was intended to advocate a doctrine or 
Rood hymns. comDa t a heresy rather than to contribute to the edi- 
fication of the worshiper. 3 

We must also be reminded that the general use of hymnbooks in 
the public service of the early Church is not once to be supposed. 
While the diffusion of books in the Imperial period was very 
considerable, and the multiplying of manuscripts was compara- 
tively inexpensive, 4 from the best authorities to which we have 
access it is inferred that in many instances large congregations had 
but few copies of the hymns which were in use. It is therefore 
probable that by frequent repetition the worshippers committed the 
hymns to memory, and, where permitted, also sang the tunes and 
chants by rote. In studying subjects of this character the investi- 
gator must, as far as possible, transfer himself to the times, and 
And of aids to realize the peculiar circumstances of the early Christ- 
puoiie service. i ang# it must be considered how many arrangements 
of the service of the modern Church have sprung from the ease of 

1 August! : Handbook chrisl. Arcli., Bd. ii, p. 128. 

* Anthologie, ii, 8. 8 Augu^ti : Op. ciL, B. v, C. 4, ii. 

4 i\ Uhlhorn: Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism } p. 24. Merivale: Hist of 
Hie Romans under tiu Empire, vol. vi, p. 232. 
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multiplying Bibles, hymnbooks, catechisms, etc., by means of the 
art of printing. . 

The partial exclusion of the private members of the early Church 
from participation in the singing is attributable far more to their 
want of training in the arts of poetry and music than to the arbi- 
trariness of church officials. While by the fourth century the new 
religion had made very wide and important conquests, it neverthe- 
less seems probable that most of the professed Christian communi- 
ties enjoyed but limited means of cultivating the arts to which the 
grandeur and impressiveness of public worship are so largely due. 
Not till a later period did the singing-schools of Rome, Fulda, Metz, 
St. Gallen, etc., prepare the clergy to lead the congregation in por- 
tions of the singing service. By the study of the early hymnology 
we are impressed with its comparative poverty. The depth of de- 
votional feeling and the perfection of rhythm which characterize 
the mediaeval and the modern hymn are largely wanting. The dig- 
nity and high inspiration which have characterized public worship 
since the reformers jomed the perfected hymn to appropriate music, 
and thus brought the singing to the entire congregation, could not 
have been attained even in the most imposing churches of Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, Milan, or Rome. 

§2. Sacred Poetry of the Syrian Church. 

Syria was the native land of Christian hymnology. To that city 
where the disciples were first called Christians probably belongs the 
honor of introducing the formal hymn into the public services of the 
Church. A questionable tradition contained in Socrates l says that 
Ignatius, the first Christian bishop of Antioch, used the Antioch the 
an ti phonal hymn as early as the beginning of the second mother city. 
century. From this very brief reference no definite knowledge of 
the character of the hymn or of its relative prominence in the pub- 
lic service may be gained. 

By other means, however, the history of Syrian hymnology can 
be traced with little interruption to the second or early portion 
of the third century. In Syria, more than elsewhere, the Gnostic 
heresy sought to propagate itself through the means of sacred poetry 
and hymns. The philosophic theologian, Bardesanes, who flourished 

1 Hist Eccl, lib. vi, c. 8. " Jam vero didaraus, undo consuetudo liyranorum, qui in 
Eoclesia alternis decantantur, initium ceperit, Ignatius Antiochte qute est in Syria, 
tertius a Petro apostolo Kpiscopus, qui cum apostolis ipsis multum versalus est, 
vinionera vidit angelorum Sanctam Trinitatem hymnis alterna vice decontatis collan- 
dnntium: et forraam canendi in ea visionem expressam ecc-lesto Antiochanae truditiit. 
Unde ilia traditio in omnibus ecclesiis recepta est" 
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in the last half of the second century at Edessa, in Mesopotamia, was 
The hymns of among the earliest writers of hymns which were used 
the Gnostics, by the heretical churches of the East. While with a 
single exception his writings have been lost, we are informed by 
Ephraem, the Syrian, that he composed one hundred and fifty hymns 
in imitation of the Psalter. By clothing his peculiar tenets in the 
enchanting forms of song he seriously threatened the purity of the 
Syrian church. 1 Multitudes were drawn away from the true faith. 
His skill as a composer of music was equal to his poetic gifts; for it 
is certain that he gave name to tunes which were afterward appro- 
priated by the orthodox party. For nearly a century and a half the 
influence of these hymns was perpetuated.* The orthodox teachers 
became alarmed. To arrest the evil tendencies they saw that like 
Ephraem of means must be used. Ephraem, deacon of Edessa, a 
Edessa. contemporary and friend of Basil the Great, entered 

upon this work with intensest zeal. He organized female choirs,* 
taught them hymns which embodied sublimest spiritual sentiments, 
set to song the fundamental truths of the nativity, baptism, passion, 
resurrection, and ascension of the Lord, and required the deaconesses 
to assemble in the church on all Sabbaths and feast days. On these 
occasions he was present as leader to teach them musical 
sme notation and the laws of poetic rhythm. He believed 

that this was the surest means of gaining the goodwill and kindly 
aid of the people, and of breaking the power of his opponents. 4 
Sozomen 6 informs us that from that time the Syrians sang the odes 
of Ephraem according to the methods indicated by Harmonius,* the 

1 Ephraem of Syria, in his Homilies against Heresies, bears frequent testimony to 
the influence of Bardesaues. 

* " For these thinps Bardesanes Uttered in his writings — 
Ho composed ode*, And mingled them with music; 

He harmonized Psalms And introduced measures." — Homily 68, Against Heretics. 

" In the resorts of Bardesanes Are songs and melodies. 

For seeing that young persons Loved sweet music. 

By the harmony of his songs He corrupted their minds." — Homily 1. 

v. Burgess's translation, Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus, pp. xxx and xxxi. 

* Burgess translates this term, " Daughters of the convent" Hymns and Homilies, 
p. xxxviii. 

' 4 Ada St. Epratm, c xxii. 

6 Hist. Eccles., lib. iii, cap. xvi, " Ex eo tempore Syri jnxta numeros canticorum 
Harmonii scripta Ephraim psallere solent." 

6 If the accounts of Sozomen and Theodoret can be relied upon, Harmonius, the son 
of Bardesanes, reduced the Syrian literature to measures and musical laws which had 
been suggested by the Greeks. He also adapted these to the uses of choirs, and by 
the beauty of his compositions allured his hearers to embrace the heretical doctrine*. 
Sozomen: Life of Ephraem, lib. iii, cap. 16. Theodoret: Hist EccL, lib. iv, cap. 29. 
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son nf jftardesanes; and Theodoret affirms that these hymns proved 
to be efficacious medicine to arrest the spread of heresy. 

The number of Ephraem's poems is unknown. 1 It is certain, how- 
ever, that they were numerous, and covered a very wide his poems nu- 
range of subjects — theology, exegesis, hymnology, etc. nrerous. 
His hymns were widely used both by the schismatic sects of the 
Syrian church and by the orthodox Christians of the East. 

Of the metrical laws governing these Syrian poems little is known. 
It seems, however, that the meters were regulated by the Their metrical 
number of the syllables, and not by the quantity, as in pnncipieB. 
Greek and Latin verse. The Latin and Greek could vary the number 
of syllables in a verse according to their quantity, but the Syrian seems 
to have adhered rigidly to the syllabic order, and thus greatly hin- 
dered the beauty, flexibility, and variety of utterance which produce 
the greatest charm. 

" The strophes vary in length from four verses to twelve, sixteen, 
and even twenty. Many of them are uniform in their structure, 
every verse containing the same number of syllables; but others are 
studiously varied, exhibiting great art and labor in their Burgess's opin- 
construction. . . . Indeed, Ephraem seems to have had ion- 
a nice ear for variety, and if what has already been said respecting 
the dislike of his countrymen to the monotony of the psalms is cor- 
rect, he must have gratified the most fastidious seeker of novelties."* 

The attention given by Ephraem to antiphonal singing, by which 
the interest and attractiveness of the public assemblies could be pro- 
moted, compelled a careful arrangement of the liturgy. His contribu- 
tions to the Church of his own time were varied and noble, and the 
influence of his labors in the promotion of Christian hymnology 
was positive and widespread. 

The following will give a good idea of the character of his 
poetry:* 

Canon LX. 

NECESSITY FOR PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 
1. 

Pity me, Father ! in thy tender mercy, 
And at thy tribunal, let thy love be with me ; 

1 There lias been a tendency to ascribe to him every thing extant in the metrical 
forms of Bardesanes and Hannonius, and which was used in the Syrian sacred offices. 
But this is evidently erroneous. Many metrical compositions in iho Kphraemitic 
rhythm are plainly the work of other hands, v. Assemun : Bibliotiieca Orientate, 
torn, i, p. 60. 

• Burgess: Op. cit, p. liv. 

* Translated by Burgess : Mebical Hymns of Ephraem Syrwt t pp. 56, 57. 
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And make me to rise up from the dust, 

In the day when thy standard shall be revealed. 

Father ! whose loviugkindness formed me, 

And who at the first fashioned our image ; 

Let thy nod raise our bodies again, 

lu the day when the world is destroyed* 

2. 

At the appearing of Jesus our King, 
Example of Tlie buried of all ages shall stand up; 

tats poetry. His living voice shall dill loudly, 

And awaken every sleeper ; 

What terror shall be to all men, 

"When the thrones are set in order! 

How will the wicked be confounded, 

Aud all be turned into hell! 

3. 
The day of judgment is at hand. 
And all faults shall be disclosed; 
Who then can be pure in thy sight, 
In the hour when the books are opened? 
For there are no penitents, 
No offerers of supplications; 
For that is the day of doom 
In which no word or speech is uttered! 

§ 3. The Greek Hymnology. 

While no hymns in the present collections of the Greek Church, 
or which are used in its authorized service, are older than the eighth 
century, sacred poetic compositions in Greek by the fathers of that 
The Pedaana- cnurcn prohably date from the second. 1 The well-known 
t» of clement work of Clement of Alexandria, Pedagogue written pri- 
of Alexandria, m2LT [\y for the defence and propagation of the orthodox 
faith, closes with two hymns which were well calculated to promote 
the religious fervor of the worshipper. Both are clearly in the in- 
terest of the doctrine of the Trinity, in opposition to the growing and 
threatening heresies. These are probably the oldest Christian hymns 
which have been preserved to our day.* They have often been trans- 
lated, yet are not easily adjusted to the wants of the modern Church." 

1 Augnsti : DenJcwurdigheiten, Bd. v, 8. 292. 

9 Daniel: Thesaurus Hymnologicus, iii, pp. 3, 4. This opinion of Daniel has been 
controverted. Some good archaeologists regard the Gloria in Excclsis of earlier 
origin. Rambach: Anthohgie christlicher Gesange, Bd. i, 8. 35. 

* Probably Dr. Dexter's free modernization is the happiest that has yet appeared 
in English — "Shepherd of Tender Youth," etc. Piper: Evangelischer Kalcnder, 
1868, ss. 17-39, has given the text and an excellent German translation, as well as 
a good analysis, and a good literal translation has been given by Schaff : Hutory of 
(lie Christian Church, vol. ii, p. 230. 
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Gregory Nazianzen, of true Christian parentage, was educated 
in the best schools of Csesarea, Alexandria, and Athens. He had 
for fellow-students Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and the future emperor, 
Julian the Apostate. His earnest devotion to the interests Gregory of 
of the Church after his elevation to the see of Constan- NasJanwn. 
tinople, and his florid, fervent eloquence, joined to a lowly humility 
of manner and life, were the means of restoring many churches of 
his diocese to the prosperity which they had enjoyed forty years be- 
fore. His poems were numerous, and glowed with a true religious 
fervor well suited to stimulate the Christian life. Nevertheless, 
scarcely a trace of his poetry is preserved in the authorized office- 
books of the Greek Church. 1 

Synesius of Ptolemais, a well-trained scholar, became bishop of 
his city late in life. Many notices of his poetic writings 
are found in the Christian fathers, but only ten poems 
have been preserved. While he had a reputation among his con- 
temporaries for great poetic gifts, his poems were but poorly 
adapted to the public religious services, and have never been incor- 
porated into the authorized collections of the Eastern Church. His 
influence as a writer of hymns seems to have been considerable, 

but it was greatly lessened by the introduction of the 

His defects, 
philosophic adages of the pagan schools, and by his 

too careful imitation of the style of the heathen poets. 8 In his 
hymns Platonic notions obscure and well-nigh supplant Christian 
doctrine. 

While the surviving poems of Gregory, Synesius, Euthimius, and 
Sophronius exhibit considerable regularity, and some may be re- 
duced to metrical order as of anapests and *iambics, Decadence of 
Greek poetry had already fallen into decay, and the sacred poetry. 
Eastern Church had yielded to the prevalent artificiality and 
clamor for the strange and the extravagant in poetic form and 
content. 

1 Rarobach : Op. cit, p. 48. For a translation and note of his IIoi> 61 X6yoi 

•trrzpohrres; «c at pa, v. Daniel: Thesaurus Hymnohgicus, etc., iii, 11. Also Schaff : 

Christ in Song: 

. " Where are the winged words ? 

Lost in the air," etc. 

• v. Christ and Paranikas: AnUiologia Groscacarminum Christianorum, Lipsite, 1871. 
This work has been the means of awakening new interest iu the Greek hymnology. 
Its four proiogomena are packed with learned discussion. 1. On the Greek Christ- 
ian poets. 2. On the different kinds of ecclesiastical hymns. 3. On the rhyth- 
mical Iawr of the Byzantine hymns. 4. Ou the Byzantine music. This work gives 
the first place to Synesius, and reproduces in excellent form the Greek of his ten 
surviving hymns. 
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Anatolius, of Constantinople, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, endeavored to drop the classic metre, and to de- 
Anatollus. , - „ r . , . , . 

velop a form of poetry more in harmony with the wants 

and spirit of the Church. In this he was but partially successful. 
Neale has given an English version of the hymn on Christ stilling 
the tempest {^wbtQaq rpiKvpias), which ranks among the best speci- 
mens of the Greek hymnology: 

l. 

Fierce was the wild billow 

Durk was the night : 
Oars lnhoreil heavily; 

Foam gleamed with white; 
Mariners trembled; 

Peril was nijrh ; 
Then said the Son of God, 

"Peace I it is I." 



Ridge ot the mountain wave, 

Lower thy crest ! 
Wail of Euroclydon 

Be thou at rest ! 
Peril con none be — 

Sorrow must fly — 
Where saith the Light of light, 

"Peace! it is I." 

3. 
Jesus, deliverer I 

Come thou to me ; 
Soothe thou my voyaging 

Over life's sea! 
Thou, when the storm of death 

Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper, O Truth or truth! 

11 Peace ! it is I." 

Even less satisfactory were the attempts of Nonnus of Panopolis in 
Egypt, of the Empress Eudoxia, and of Paul Silentiarius. 1 Most 
of the Greek hymnology of the first five and one half centuries lacks 
the simplicity, earnestness, and depth which characterized the life 
of the earlier Church. A complete collection of the hymns and 

1 The description (eK<j>paaig) of Saint Sophia, in poetic measure, by Paul Silentiarius 
has helped us more fully to appreciate the grandeur of this temple, and the dedica- 
tory services herein described illustrate the ritual of the En stern Church in the 
reign of Justinian. This work has been translated and ably annotated by Dr. Kar- 
tum in the appendix to Salzenberg's work: •* Alt-christiiclie Baudenhnale von Con- 
stantinople vom V bis XHJahrhundert. Berlin, 1854. 
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chants of this church during the first six centuries furnishes little 
that can worthily compare with the richer and more devotional spirit 
of the West. 1 

{ 4. The Poetry and Hymnology of the Weetern Church. 

To estimate the originality and creative power of the poets of the 
Western Church it is necessary to make careful discriminations. 
The ecclesiastical poetry of the first centuries is divided into two 
distinct classes; namely, the descriptive or narrative, two kinds of 
frequently employing high panegyric, and the lyric, »cred poetry, 
which took the form of sacred hymns and songs.* The first con- 
forms quite closely to the then prevalent type and spirit. This 
style only had been successfully cultivated by the later Roman 
poets. Both heathen and Christians alike imitated the writers 
of the classic period, who had made the exploits of gods and 
heroes the theme of their noblest verse. The descriptive and nar- 
rative poetry of the Roman world during the first three Christian 
centuries is, however, characterized by an extravagance of panegyric 
which is almost entirely wanting in the literature of the golden age. 
Nor are the Christian writers of the same period seem- A nIgn p^e. 
ingly more chaste in style or more sober in the treatment m* 10 - 
of their themes. The lives and fate of their martyred heroes and 
saints being the favorite subjects which they treat, their style is en- 
tirely conformable to heathen models. To make known to the 
world the history of those who had given their lives to attest the 
verity of the new religion, to exhibit the mighty supporting power 
and completest victory of faith, and to awaken in others a burning 
zeal for the truth as it was in Jesus, were the high aims of these 

1 From the splendid qualities of the Hellenic n hid, find from the rich inheritance 
which the Greeks of the first centuries had entered into, we might antecedently ex- 
pect much fiom the hymnology of this church. These expectations are, however, 
sadly disappointed. The classic age of hymnology in the Eastern Church did not 
begin before ubout A. D. 650, hence lies outside of the period of our inquiry. The 
iconoclastic coutroversy gave inspiration to the hymnology. This Greek sacred 
poetry is of immouse volume, filling, according to Neale (v. Hymn* of the Eastern 
Church, Introduction, p. xli), 4,000 closely printed, double-column quarto pages. 
This mass of material is becoming somewhat better known to the West through 
the devoted labors of Neale in England, Cardinal Pitra in Italy, Vormbaum (DanieFs 
Thesaurus, vol. iii) and Christ in Germany. Yet the judgment of Nealo with regard 
to the Afenaea (the books containing the services for each month) is generally 
accepted as just: "They contain a deluge of worthless compositions; tautology 
till it becomes almost sickening; the merest commonplace again and again decked in 
the tawdry shreds of tragic language, and twenty or thirty times repeating the 
same thought in slightly varying terms." v. Op. ci7 M 4th ed M p. 88. 

* Bahr: Geschichte der rvmieche IAterakir, bd., iv, §1. 
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narrative and descriptive poems. Somewhat later is noticed a ten- 
Chriatian doe- ^ency to 8et tne Christian doctrine to poetic measure, 
trine in poetic and to clothe the biblical narratives in poetic garb. To 
form " supply the lack of copies of the sacred books, their 

most important truths were taught to the Christian congregations 
in the popular hexameter verse. The chief difference between the 
heathen and Christian poets was that the latter adhere strictly to 
the truths of history, and there was in their writings a spirit which 
could be inspired only by a system that cared for the sufferings of 
humanity, and could cast light on the destiny of the race. 1 

The other class of Christian poetry was wholly different. Even 
Lyric poetry an ln the golden age of Roman literature lyric poetry seems 
exotic in Rome, ^o have been an exotic, 9 while during the first period of 
the history of the Christian Church it had become almost totally 
neglected : it was revived through certain noted poems which 
belong to its hymnology. It was animated by a spirit wholly 
novel, and it evinced a noteworthy richness and originality. Its 
High character introduction into the common services of the Church 
of Christian required that it be simple, earnest, and. popular. Some 
lyric. £ t ^ e d escr iptive and narrative poetry of the fourth 

century is in imitation of the masters of the best period of Roman 
literature, while the lyrics are original not only in their spirit 
and depth of feeling, 8 but in their rhythmic forms as well. In 
this species of literature the Christian Church of the fourth century 
stands out in bold and honorable relief. 4 

The poems sometimes ascribed to Tertullian, because in some 

manuscripts they are associated with his name, are probably the 

j production of a later author. Several works of this nature, as 

j l "The old hymns, from Ambrose to Gregory the Groat, still bear in their earnest 

j and powerful lineaments the portrait of the conquering martyr period of the Church. 

Their entire content is derived from the new and sublime view of the world which, 
in opposition to the scope of heathen thought, sustained and filled the souls of the 
Christians. Subsequently there was devel< ped much that was more delicate and cul- 
tured, but seldom, if ever, has there been seen any thing of greater purity and sim- 

j plicity." Wackernagel : Das deutsche Kirchcnlied, Preface. 

! *Bahr: Getch.d. rom. Lit, Bd. iv, s. 2. 

j 8 B&hr: Op. cil, Bd. iv, s. 10. Augusii: Denkwurdigkeiten, Bd. v, s. 292. 

' * " The hymnology of the Western Church may be conveniently divided into three 

| Three eras of principal eras. The first, which, borrowing a term from architecture. 

Latin nym- we may name the Romanesque period, extends to the conclusion of 
nology. £| ie pontificate f Gregory the Great, and is, as a general thing, dis- 

tinguished by the absence of rhyme. ... In this period the Church was unshack- 
ling herself from the fetters of metre; in the second she was bringing out all the ca- 
pabilities of rhyme; in the third she submitted to the slavish bondage of a revived 
paganism." Neale: Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences, London, 1851, Introduction, 
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Marcio, dejudicio Domini, Genesis, Sodoma, etc., both from inter- 
nal evidence of style and content, as well as from posi- Poems attrib- 
tive testimony, must be assigned to a period considerably J5J^ an ^ ot ^ 
later than that of Tertullian. Many poems bearing his uine. 
name can no more be attributed to him than to Virgil or Homer. 1 

If this opinion is well founded, then must Commodianus, who lived 
about A. D. 220-250, be regarded as the earliest Latin 
Christian poet whose works have been preserved.* Very 
little is known of his personal history. According to his own testi- 
mony, he was a native of Gaza, of heathen parentage, but by the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures was converted to Christianity. 
From his use of the Latin language and his manifest acquaint- 
ance with its literature we infer his Roman descent. Even the 
place of his labors is not certainly known, but his zeal for Chris- 
tianity, as against both Jews and heathen, is apparent in the 
poems which have been preserved. Only two are known to 
exist: the Instructiones, and the Carmen Apologeticum adversus 
Judmos et Gentes. The former, which appeared about 
A. D. 249, 8 shows a careless indifference to the laws of 
prosody, and appeals to the tastes of the less educated classes. It 
is, as its name indicates, a collection of teachings, in acrostic form, 
addressed in part to the heathen, pointing out the vanity of their 
worship of the gods, and exhorting them to seek a better system. 
In part it is addressed to the Jews, to win them to Christianity; 
while the last part is prepared for the Christians them- t^^ C harac^ 
selves. The whole writing evinces strong moral con- ter and ** lue - 
viction and Christian zeal for the truth, but contains doctrinal errors 
which seem to have been disavowed by the Church authorities at a 
later period. 4 The Carmen Apologeticum, a later production, con- 
sisting of more than one thousand lines, is of somewhat greater 
value both in style and treatment. It furnishes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Chiliasm, and of the doctrine of the Trinity 
during the third century. 

Several poems have been attributed to the celebrated church 

father, Lactantius, many of whose writings have been 

* rm * , , -t ,. . /., • Lactantius. 

preserved. These are often bound up with editions of his 

works, thus expressing the opinion of the editors respecting their 

'Dupin: Bibliotheca nova Auctorum Ecclesiasticorum, !, p. 141. Translation under 
the title A New History of Ecclesiastical Writers, vol. i, p. 87. 

■Bernhardy: Gnindriss der romischen Literatur, 5te Aufg., s. 986. Bahr: Op. cit, 
Bd. iv, §§ 8, 9. 

•Teuffel, W. S.: Geschichte der romi*c?ien Literoiur, 4te. aufl., Leipzig, 1882, 88. 
89&-902. 

4 Bahr: Op. cifc, Bd. iv, 8. 30. Teuffel : Op. c>'t, 8. 900. 
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authenticity. But it is highly probable that the poems de Phcenice, 
de Pascha, and de Passione Domini are the works of other writers, 
and belong to a later age. 1 

The Spanish writer, Juvencus, who lived in the first half of the 
fourth century, is the first Christian poet of eminence whose works 
are clearly authentic. While little of his personal his- 
tory has been preserved, there seems to be slight ques- 
tion of his authorship of the Historic! Eoangeliea and of the Liber 
in Genesin.* The first is a metrical version of the Gospel history, 
based chiefly on Matthew, though having reference to the other 
evangelists as well. It consists of more than three thousand lines. 
It imitates the heroic verse of the heathen writers, and, for the age 
Character and * n wn * c k xt 1S written, the style is flowing, easy, and 
purpose of bis pleasing. It may be called the first Christian epic* 
poems. rpk e ( j eg ig n f tD i g m€ trical version was to bring the 

great facts and principles of the gospels to the attention of the 
heathen world. 

While in the ordinary form in which they were then preserved 
there was a contempt for these writings on the part of the learned, 
an imitation of the great poets, it was believed, would be effective 
in awakening a wider interest in a religion too little understood. 
Like attempts were made in the time of Charlemagne, by the Saxon 
and German ecclesiastics, for the more rapid education of the com- 
mon people in the doctrines of the Church. The Liber in Genesin is 
a similar attempt to popularize the historic writings of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. These are the first examples of a metric form 
which afterward quite frequently appeared in the poetry of the 
Church. 

Jerome, Isodorus, and other ancient writers mention with great 
respect the Christian poet Hilarius of Poitiers. He was a contem- 
porary of the great fathers Ephraem, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
Hilarius and and Damasus, and also shared their anxious labors to 
his works. hold the Church steadfast to the orthodox faith. Dur- 
ing his banishment to the East, Hilarius became convinced of the 
effectiveness of Church songs in the public service. On his return 
he, therefore, composed a number of hymns for popular use, and 
compiled a hymnbook for the congregations of his diocese, which 
has unfortunately been lost. The genuineness of several poems 
formerly ascribed to him has been questioned. While it is difficult 

1 Bahr: Op. ciL, Bd. iv, s. 35. Contra, Teuffel: Op. ciL, s. 932. who attributes de 
Phanice to him. 
8 Teuffel : Op. ciL, **. 943, questions the ascription of Liber in Genesin to Juvencus. 
8 Jacob: Die Kunstim Dienste der Kirche., s. 371. 
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to determine with accuracy the extent of his work, the beginning 
of a genuine Latin hymnology is usually ascribed to 
him. 1 The most celebrated of his hymns are the latin- £® La^nyn^ 
ization of the Gloria in Excelsis, Beata nobis gaudia, noiogy. 
and Lucis largitor splendide. 

Through the liberty of worship guaranteed by Constantine the 
services of the Church assumed more regularity, and the growing 
splendor of the basilicas occasioned a growing demand for instruc- 
tive and impressive ceremonies. The leaders of the ^0^1,^ de- 
Church now gave increasing attention to the improve- mand for 
ment of the forms of public worship. The hymns bymn8 * 
were more carefully written and adjusted to the improved music. 
So rapidly had its membership multiplied, and so widely had its 
influence extended, that the Church no longer deemed it expedient 
to leave the public worship to uncertain tradition or to the mere 
caprice of individuals. To secure uniformity in the more public 
services there must be a fixed and authorized liturgy.* Also, the 
memory of the heroic men and women who had attested 
their faith by suffering a martyr's death now became InoretaiIIJC g^. 
more cherished. Every act was sought to be perpetu- tention to lit- 
ated. The monuments were adorned with inscriptions, urRles " 
and churches covered the spots where the sacred dust reposed. 
These resting-places of the holy departed became sacred shrines. 8 

Among the most zealous promoters of this work was Dunasus, 
bishop of Rome, who was born about the beginning of 
the fourth century. Its zeal for the doctrines and 
ritual of the Church was wellnigh consuming. To him is attrib- 
uted the regulation of the morning and evening hymns. He was 
among the most earnest promoters of the hymnology of the Latin 
Church, and zealous for its orderly arrangement. The number 
of his poems still extant cannot be determined with Number and 
certainty, but more than thirty are of unquestioned character of 
genuineness. Among these are but two of a lyric hls nymna * 
character; one to St. Andrew, the other to St. Agatha. These are 
constructed upon a model almost entirely unknown to the Christian 
poetry of that period, since the latter is in rhyme, and has, on this 

1 According to Neale he begins the second period of Lntin hymnology. 

* The discussion of these attempts belongs to the history of Church canons and 
liturgies. These subjects are ably treated in such works as Beveridge: C><lex con. 
EccL Prim,; Ultzen: ConstihUiones Apostolic*, ; Chase: Constitutions and Canons of 
the Apostles; Muratori: Liturgia Romano, vetwt; Palmer: Origines Litunjicos; Dan- 
iel: Codex Liturgicus, etc. ; Neale : Tefra'ogia liturgica, etc. v. Bk. TIT. 

' For the in flue 1 ce of this sentiment on Christian architecture, etc., see pp. 206, 207. 
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account, been thought by some writers l of authority to belong to 
a later age. The inscriptions which he composed for the se- 
pulchral monuments of the popes and martyrs share in the general 
departure from the purity and simplicity of the earlier classical 
indulges id masters, and abound in the excessive panegyric which 
panegyric. t ^ e heathen writers of his age had adopted, and which 
is a marked symptom of decadence in style and taste.* 

The fourth century was an age of fiercest conflict in Church and 
State. The means by which Constantine had come to the throne were 
such as only a desperate condition of society could justify. The 
toleration granted to the Church, its adoption as the religion of the 
Disturbed con- state, and the forceful suppression of the heathen 
ctety 1 uider worship awakened the hostility of a large and learned 
constantine. class of the Roman world. It was, therefore, not strange 
that on the death of the first Christian emperor a great revulsion of 
feeling ensued and heathenism attempted to reassert itself. 

Upon the downfall of Licinius multitudes of the heathen had ac- 
cepted Christianity. They donned the white robes of baptism, and 
the churches were crowded with catechumens. Through an evident 
Perils to the want °f deep intellectual and spiritual conviction on the 
Church. part of many of these nominal Christians their accession 

became a source of weakness rather than of strength. Moreover, 
a majority of the Roman nobility still clung with fondness to the 
ancient institutions, and held the masses loyal to the ancient 
religion. Within the territory of the Eastern Empire the new doc- 
The tenacity t" ne8 ^ a< ^ been more popular. While the strong influ- 
of heathen be- ence of a civil or military aristocracy was there want- 
1,ef - ing, nevertheless the great schools at Athens, Ephesus, 

and Antioch were still under the direction of heathen teachers who 
by their zeal and ability attracted to their precincts sons of the 
most powerful families. Thus an aristocracy of learning was ar- 
rayed against the Church, now weakened by its fierce doctrinal 
struggles. 8 The imperial power exerted by Constantine in the de- 
fence and promotion of the Church had become weakened through 
the contentions of his sons, and the cruel suspicions of rulers had 
wellnigh annihilated the Flavian family. But the hopes of 
heathenism now centered in the person of Julian. This emperor, 

1 Grimm, W. : Zur GeschichU des Reims, in the memoirs of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences for year 1851, p. 683, cited by Bahr. 

'Bahr: Op. ct'J., iv, 18. De Rossi: InscripHones Christiana, i, 329, has called 
attention to the remarkable neatness of these sepulchral inscriptions ; t\ also his 
Roma Sotteiranea, i, p. lvi. For Damasene inscriptions see Plate VII. 

8 Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with HeaJOtenism^ bk. iii, ch. iii. 
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the object of the intensest hatred of his enemies, the noble advo- 
cate of philosophy and tolerance in the judgment of his j ul i an an d Ws 
apologists, certainly aimed at the restoration of the v^kj. 
heathen religion at the expense of Christianity. His profession of 
impartial toleration was contradicted by his edicts against the Church. 
The law requiring the restoration of the heathen temples which 
had been destroyed under the previous reigns bore with exceptional 
severity upon such societies as had removed the ancient shrines, 
appropriated the valuable ornaments, and on the old sites had 
erected new and splendid Christian churches. The horrors of the 
grove of Daphne near Antioch ! were by no means exceptional, and 
the attitude of Julian toward their promoters clearly reveals the 
insincerity of his professions of toleration. 

But the law prohibiting the Christians from teaching the arts 
of grammar and rhetoric was, if possible, still more wide-reaching 
in its consequences, and revealed the purpose of Julian to cast upon 
the Christian doctrine the most withering contempt, christians pro-. 
Since the education of the Roman youth was a matter muted from 
of strict legal control, the effect of the edict was to teMhlnfir - 
banish from the schools all Christian teachers, and to exclude 
from those which the Church maintained at her own expense 
all so called heathen classical authors. Julian Urmly believed 
that the consequence of this prohibition would be to shut up 
the Christian teachers to their own sacred books, and, inasmuch as 
he supposed that in these was no "perennial fountain of truth," 
the Church would certainly be reduced to a mass of ignorant 
and enthusiastic devotees, whose utter extinction must speedily en- 
sue. The effects of the publication of this edict were far other than 
the mystical emperor had anticipated. This was the occasion of 
one of the most interesting phases of Christian literary history. 

In the heathen schools alone the influence of classical teaching' 
could be enjoyed, and to these the emperor earnestly in- Effects of these 
vited the youth of the realm. He supposed that this in- £nJ2t, ail "«£ 
vitation would be gladly accepted, and that a new gen- ture. 
eration might thus be reared who would reverence the ancient in- 
stitutions and contribute to their early and complete restoration. 
But the Church was unwilling to entrust her children to this heathen 
secular tuition. Moreover, her influence must be lost through ne- 
glect of her youth. The result of the edict was to develop a Christ- 
ian poetry, to take the place of the heathen authors who had been 
legally excluded from the schools of the Church. Instead of the 
epio poems with which the professors of rhetoric and grammar 

'Qlbbon: Decline and Fall, etc, chap, xxiii. 
19 
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had familiarized themselves, a class of able Christian teachers at- 
tempted to imitate the heathen epic by substituting biblical charac- 
ters for those of fable and tradition. Thus the interest in Christian 
schools was maintained, and the charge of ignorance successfully 
met. The great men of the Church who were engaged in this 
struggle did not cease their efforts even after Julian's death. The 
work whose beginning he had compelled went forward, greatly to 
the honor and to the edification of the body of believers. Not only 
were important poems written in order to avert the evils threatened 
by the imperial edict, but theories of poetry were developed which 
have not become obsolete. 1 

Perhaps no writer of the fourth centuiy more clearly and beauti- 
pauiinwi of fuNy expressed the principles of Christian aesthetics 
Noia. than Paulinus of Nola. In his poem addressed to 

Jovius * we find these brought together in consecutive order. He 
first claims that Christianity provides the truest and noblest subjects 
for poetry; that the fables of the gods have amused the childhood 
His theory of period of the race; that to yield one's self to the Word 
poetry. f truth is worthy of the adult age of a genuine culture, 

and of the most conspicuous talent. " Though I may give myself 
to the art of poetry I will adhere to strict historical truthful- 
ness, since it should be unworthy of a servant of Christ to indulge 
in the false and the deceiving. Such art may be pleasing to the 
heathen, but it is abhorrent to those whose master is the Truth." 
The subjects of Christian poetry are so vital aud exalted that they 
give a higher dignity to language, ennoble the poet himself, and be- 
stow upon him more abundant honor. Faith is the one perfect art, 
and Christ is the true music, since he first restored the shattered 
harmonies of the soul, and united in himself the divine and the 
human spirit which were before so widely separated. In such efforts 
the poet can confidently ask the aid of the Creator of all things. 
Therefore, he will not invoke the Muses, nor to them ascribe praises, 
but he will rely upon Christ, who for us became incarnate and re- 
deemed the world through his own blood. He will invoke Him — 
"Pour thyself into my heart, O Christ, my God, and slake my thirst 
out of thy perennial fountains. One drop administered by thee will 
become in me a river of water. Graciously stoop to my relief, O thou 
Source of Speech, Word of God, and let my voice become melodious 

! If we are to believe Socrates, Eccl. ITisL, iii, 16, the writings which had been 
prepared to counteract the effects of Julian's edict weio little esteemed b}* the 
Christians themselves after the death of this emperor. Nevertheless, the iiiterest 
awakened by this stimulus continued. 

iPoem. 22. 
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as that of the bird of spring ! " Only such a poetry can deserve 
the patronage and genuine approval of rational and right-minded 
judges. " Then," adds Paulinus, " will I call thee a true, divine poet, 
and will quaff thy poems as a draught of sweet water, since they How 
to me as from the fountains of heavenly nectar, because they sing of 
Christ the Lord of all." 1 

Thus this early writer developed the theory of genuine Christian 
poetry which has widely governed the Church during the cen- 
turies.* Consistently with this theory, he carefully avoids all ref- 
erence to the heathen mythology and to those topics in 

. His themes* 

which the heathen poets were most fully interested. 

While in form he imitates the classic poems of heroic and iambic 
measure, and sometimes even rivals these in easy rhythm and How 
of verse, he adheres closely to Christian thought, and furnishes ex- 
amples of poetic writing which could take the place of the heathen 
poetry interdicted by Julian, and after his death was measurably 
excluded by the power of Christian sentiment Since Paulinas had 
received a liberal education in the flourishing schools of Bordeaux, 
and was, therefore, familiar with the classic literature of the period, 
he was on his conversion of great benefit to the Church in the edu- 
cation and guidance of the young. His literary and poetic influence 
upon the Church of his period was marked and permanent. 5 

Of even greater prominence in the history of Christian hym- 
nology was Ambrose, bishop of Milan, born about A. D. 335. 
During a life of sixty years he deeply influenced the 
theology and church life of his own time, and by his 
intelligent reform of the ritual service made an epoch in Christian 
history. Among the four great Latin fathers whose works gave sub- 
stantial aid, and were a bulwark of defence to the Christians, Am- 
brose stands preeminent. Like his noble contemporary, Hilary, he 
was of influential heathen parentage. His careful training under 
the direction of pagan masters was designed to fit him for 
honorable public station. Under Probus he was ap- 
pointed governor and judge of Italy, and in the year 
A. D. 370 obtained the governorship of Milan, together with the 
control of Bologna, Turin, and Genoa. He began his career as 
a mere catechumen in the Church, and not until designated by the 

l Poemettk 6, 10, 20. 22, 23, etc., in Migne's Palrdogia. 

•Jacob : Die Kuntt im Dienste der Kirche, pp. 369, 370. 

■ Doubtless the estimates placed upon the writings and services of Paulinus by 
some Catholic writers are extravagant. On the other hand, we believe that some 
Protestants are chargeable with almost equal errors from the low value at which 
they represent his labors. 
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popular judgment for bishop of Milan did he receive Christian 
baptism. But when once he entered upon the duties of the 
episcopal office all his native gifts and his acquired powers were de- 
voted without stint to the advancement of the orthodox faith. 
When, after the custom of the Greek and North African churches, 
he had introduced the sermon into the regular services of each Sab- 
bath, he also felt the need of reforming the music and the hymns. 

Connected with his eminent services in church music were his 
His contribu- attem P ts to improve its hymnology. In the midst of 
tions to bym- bitter strifes of factions he aimed to hold the Church 
noiogy. steady to its pristine faith. As we have before seen, the 

reform and perfection of the service were intimately connected with 
the Arian controversy. The vigorous leaders of this heresy had ob- 
served that the mass of the people was more surely influenced through 
attractive Christian ceremonies than by formal dogmatic statements. 
Here, as in the East, they aimed to propagate their peculiar doctrines 
through the impressive means of music joined to sacred song. 
Numerous hymns of Arian origin had become familiar to the people 
of the West, and by their pleasing and insinuating influence were 
leading multitudes away from the orthodox faith. Both Athana- 
sius and the Church historian Philostorgius make reference to this 
influence. The spiritual songs of Arius were so much in favour 
influence of as to contribute powerfully to the dissemination of his 
Arian hymns, doctrines. We are told by the historians Socrates and 
Sozomen that the public services of the Arians in Constantinople 
were so popular, on account of the hymns and antiphonies, that 
even Chrysostom felt compelled to introduce into the orthodox 
churches a like provision in order to retain his congregations. In 
A. D. 386 Ambrose had completed his important reforms, and 
very soon these were introduced into many churches of the West. 

Some difference of opinion has existed relative to the exact char- 
acter of the Ambrosian service. It is, however, pretty generally 
agreed that the whole bod j- of assembled believers participated in it, 
and that his chant was founded on the ancient Greek music, while 
it also sought a more intimate union of the rhythm and metre of 
the hymn with the musical melody. It might be expected that 
Ambrose himself would become the author of hymns appropriate 
to the new ritual; still, it is very difficult to distinguish those of 
his own composition from many which the new order had called 
into existence, and which also went under the general name of 
Ambrosian. The Benedictine editors of his works * claim that the 
united testimony of the writers from the fourth to the ninth cen- 
^om. ii, pp. 1219-1224. 
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tury is to the effect that only twelve of the so-called Ambrosian 
hymns can be regarded as genuine. 1 Of the form and Number ^ 
character of these hymns it can be said, " They rank character of 
well with the best heathen poems of that age. When hte hymna - 
they are compared with the poetry of Ausonius or of Claudianus 
they are to be preferred both for their perfection of rhythm and 
earnestness of spirit." * They are of the form of iambic dimetre, 
which seemed best suited to this service, but avoid all attempt at 
rhyme. They glow with a pure devotion, and place their renowned 
author very high among hymnologists of the ancient Church. Both 
Catholics and Protestants have appropriated these hymns for the 
enrichment of their service.' 

Very prominent as a poet, and in the discussion of the principles 
which should regulate poetic writing, was the Spaniard, 
Marcus Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, who flourished in 
the last half of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. 
Until his fiftieth year his life was passed in public service, chiefly 
as an advocate. He then resolved to withdraw from the affairs of 
state and devote himself exclusively to the Church. In common 
with so many others of the teachers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies he clearly perceived what service poetry might render for 
the education and edification of the Christian assemblies, and for 
the defence of doctrine. His poems were of both a didactic and 
lyric character. Of his clearly authenticated writings there have 
been preserved more than ten thousand lines. Of these his works and 
his Cathemerin&n, a collection of twelve hymns origi- tneircnaracter. 
nally designed for daily use in the worship of the Church which 
the poet frequented, was widely accepted by the Latin fathers, 
and incorporated into the early hymnology. These poems are 
characterized by simplicity of diction, sublimity of thought, 4 and a 

1 Daniel : Thesaur. hymn., Bd. i, p. 12, adds largely to the number given by the 
Dominicans. Mone : Lateinische Hymnen, Bd. i, has ascribed to him three others. 
So also Rambach : Anthologie, Bd. i, s. 60. and Wackernagel : Das deutsche Kirchenlied\ 
are inclined to increase the number of genuine Ambrosian hymns. Neale: The 
Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages, reduces them to ten. 

•Bahr: Op. tit, Bd. iv. 

* Among the most valued of his hymns are the celebrated doxology, Te Deum 
laudamus, Veni, Redemptor gentium, and Deus Creator omnium. They have found 
their way through translations into many modern collections. His Veni, Redemptor 
gentium has been translated by Luther, "Nun komme. der Heiden Heiland ; " by John 
Franck, "Komra, Heiden Heiland, Ldsegeld;" by J. M. Neale, "Come, thou Re- 
deemer of the earth ; n by Kay Palmer, " thou Redeemer of our race." His A solid 
ortfo cardine has been well translated, v. Schaff : Christ in Song. 

4 Bahr: Op. at, Bd. iv, 8. 77. 
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spirit of ardent piety; they have been cherished by the universal 
Church as expressive of the believer's richest experiences. His 
Peristephaiidn is a like collection of fourteen poems in celebration 
of the praises of the martyrs who have won their heavenly crown. 
The growing honor paid to the witnesses for the truth here finds 
expression. The spirit animating these poems is born of a high and 
holy faith, but they cannot take rank among the foremost Christian 
writings of the first six centuries. In his Apotheosis, consisting 
of one thousand and eighty-five hexameter verses, he attempts to 
set forth and defend the orthodox doctrine of the true divinity 
and humanity of Christ as against the Sabellians, the Jews, the 
Manichaeans, the other heretical sects. In his fkychomachia, of 
about one thousand verses, the conflict of virtue with vice in 
the human soul is portrayed. This poem contains some truly 
eloquent passages which rise almost to *the intensity of the 
dramatic. 

The attempt of Symmachus to reinstate heathen worship, by re- 
building the altar of Victory, has already been referred to (v. p. 66). 
The Christian apologist was temporarily successful. But the spirit 
of the old faith was not thus easily subdued. The too common view 
that heathenism was already effete is evidently erroneous. A crit- 
Th ten ft * ca ^ exam * nat i on °f tne teachings of the leading minds 
of heathen of heathen Rome from A. D. 150 to A. D. 450 will show 
thought. -tlia.t the number of atheistic and purely materialistic 

thinkers was quite insignificant. Even Lucian substantially con- 
firms this view, though his interest is evidently against it. 1 Thus 
while the triumph of Ambrose seemed at the time complete, and 
Theodosius refused to reinstate the alt$r of Victory, Symmachus 
renewed this attempt under the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius. 
This was probaby the occasion for Prudentius to write the *Libri 
duo contra Symmachum, in the first book of which he most zeal- 
ously defends the excellencies of the Christian faith as against 
the absurdities and defects of heathen philosophy, and showed that 
the evils which the empire was suffering were the direct effect of 
the corruptions and moral delinquencies of the heathen teachers. In 
the second he refutes the arguments of Symmachus.* The intelli- 
gent zeal of the writer appears most conspicuously in this poem. 
While at times indulging in extravagant statements, it must be 
ranked among his most vigorous writings. 

The works of Prudentius mark a new period in the history of 

1 Jup. Tragced., quoted by Friedlander : Dwstetlmgen aus d. Sittcngeschiditt Bona, 
5te Ausg., Bd. in, 8. 552. 
'Teuffel: Op. c&, s. 1029. 
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Christian poetry. His influence was lasting, and the Middle Ages 
cherished most carefully his poems and imitated his treatment. 1 
His peculiar themes initiated him into an almost unex- H ts influence 
plored department of literature. His early training put bating- 
him into sympathy with classical writers, and led him to incorporate 
into his poems classic constructions. Yet the spirit of the new 
religion and the sublimity of the themes introduce into these poems 
a novel and, at times, almost grotesque inharmoniousness.* While 
his talent was so great, it was, however, insufficient to found a new 
school of poetry.* 

Another eminent writer of the sixth centuiy, whose poems 
have been preserved in the hymnology of the Church, 
was Venantius Fortunatus. Both from the references 
found in the works of Gregory of Tours and of Paul Diaconus, 
as well as from his own writings, we gain a fair idea of the char- 
acter and works of this renowned Christian poet. The date of 
his birth is unknown. According to his own account he was 
educated in Ravenna, the seat of superior schools for training 
the young in the principles of the Roman law. He afterward 
journeyed into Austrasia, where he became the friend and adviser 
of King Sigibert. He wrote the Eplthalaminm on the occasion 
of the marriage of Sigibert with Brunihild, daughter of Athani- 
gild, king of the West Goths. Soon after he was appointed 
superior of a cloister of nuns at Poitiers. Here he took up his 
residence, and became bishop of Poitiers toward the close of his 
life. He died in the latter part of the sixth century, and was buried 
in the Basilica of St. Hiiarius. He was of noble character, 
and his name was held in highest veneration by the mediaeval 

Church. His poems, like those of most of his con- „, 

r J . His poems* 

temporaries, were largely narrative and panegyric, their character 
In this respect, as well as in the form of his poetry, and ,nflaenoe - 
he was in harmony with the fashion of the time. Of the eleven 
books of his poems, the largest, as de vita S. Martini, de excidio 
TfiuringicBy etc., are descriptive and eulogistic. John of Fritten- 
heim speaks of seventy-seven hymns composed by Fortunatus, but 
scarcely more than a dozen have been preserved to our time. 4 Some 
have gone into the hymnology of the general Church, and are of 

1 Bahr : Op. cit, Bd. iv, s. 86. 

* Bern hardy: Gesch. d. Rom. Lit., r. 995. 

8 Schaff: Clirist in Song, has pronounced the Jam mcesta quiesce querela his master- 
piece. It has been very beautifully translated by Mrs. Charles — "Ah! hush now 
four mournful complainings," etc, and by many others. 

4 Teuffel: Op. ciL, ss. 1177-1181. Bahr: Op. cit, Bd. iv, s. 155. 
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great excellence and breathe the spirit of a pure devotion. The 
beautiful hymn on the Nativity, Agnoscat omne sceculum, and 
the two in celebration of the passion of the Lord, Pange lingua 
gloriosi, and Vexilla regis prodeunt, are still greatly prized. Their 
spirit of simple piety is in strong contrast with most of his de- 
scriptive poems and panegyrics. 1 In some of his works there is a 
close imitation of the style and metre of the earlier classic poets, 
while occasionally the influence of Claudianus is clearly discernible. 
Close attention is not always given to the measure and rhythm, 
while all traces of what we understand by rhyme are wanting. The 
Church has placed very high value on the few gems contributed by 
this author to her hymnology. As a theologian, scholar, and pub- 
licist he held high rank among the men of his century; while as 
poet he is scarcely excelled by either heathen or Christian of his 
time. 

The genuineness of most of the hymns once attributed to Gregory 
the Great is now questioned. The Veni, Creator Spiritus, formerly 
reckoned among his noblest productions, is now believed to be the 
work of another; so, also, the All Saints' hymn, Christe, nostra nunc 
et semper, the Advent hymn, Christe, redemptor omnium, and the 
Baptismal hymn, Ora primum tu pro nobis, A few which are 
believed to be genuine are found in the hymnology of the modern 
Church. His morning hymn, Eccejam tenuatur urnftra, with No. 15 
of the appended doxologies, has been translated by Caswell: 

"Lo, fainter now lie spread the shades of night. 
And upward shoot the trembling gleams of morn." 

Other writers, as Augustine and Cselius Sedulius, wrote a number 
of hymns of considerable excellence; but the genuineness of much 
which was formerly attributed to them has been seriously ques- 
tioned, and their influence upon the hymnology of the West has 
been comparatively unimportant. 

We give six specimens of doxologies used in the Latin Church 
during the first six centuries. They are taken from WackernagePs 
work, Das deutsc/ie KircJienlied, and are numbered as they there 

stand: 

1. 
Deo patri sit gloria, 
Eius que soli Alio 
Cum spirito paraclito 
Et nunc et in perpetuum. 

1 Some of his hymns have been frequently translated, notably by Neale, Caswell, 
and Mrs. Charles, and have been very widely used by the modern churches. 
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4. 
Gloria et honor deo 

usque quo altissimo, 
Una patri filioque, 

inclito paraclito, 
Cui laus eat et potestas 

per eterna seecula. 

6. 
Gloria patri ingenito 

eiufl que uuigeuito 
Una cum sancto spiritu 

in sempiterna tuecula. 

11. 
Laus, honor, virtus, gloria, 

deo patri cum filio, 
Saucto simul paraclito 

in sempiiema saecula. 

15. 
Pnestet hoc nobis deitas beata 

patris ac naii, pariter sancti 
Spiritus, emu* re boat iu omni 

gloria mundo. 



18. 
Sit laus, perennU gloria 

deo patri cum filio, 
Sancto simul paraclito 

in sempiterna stecula. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN MUSia 

The strict religious education received by every Jew put him in 
sympathy with the history, the trials, and the hopes of 
value of Jewtah his people. The repetition of the synagogue service 
ceremonies. three times a day, the duty of private prayer, the cere- 
monial at every meal, the imposing ritual on the occasion of new 
moons, new years, feasts and fasts, and the great national festivals 
celebrated with unequaled pomp and solemnity, must have kept 
alive in every Jewish heart a warm affection for his nation, and 
thoroughly indoctrinated him in the truths which were regarded as 
essential to life and salvation. 1 It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the converts from Judaism to Christianity were sometimes slow to 
distinguish between the symbol and the reality, and clung with 
fondness to what had become so venerable from age, and had per- 
vaded their history as the chosen people of God. Every part of the 
temple and synagogue service had been prescribed with the utmost 
minuteness, and maintained with scrupulous care. It is therefore 
Hebrew music somewhat disappointing that no records of the Hebrew 
lost. music have been preserved to our time. The contrary 

opinion of De Sola * relative to the great antiquity of some of the 
Hebrew melodies, as, for example, " The Melody of the Blessing of 
the Priests " (No. 44 of his collection), " The Song of Moses " 
(No. 12 of his collection), etc., can scarcely be accepted by the best 
historic criticism. It is likewise true that no tune from the first 
two centuries of the Christian Church has come down to our time. 
In the absence of actual examples by which a comparison may be 

1 v. Edershcim: The Life and Times of Je<ms the Messiah, bk. ii, chap. ix. Geikie: 
Life and Words of Christ, vol. i, chaps, xiii, xiv. Shiirer: The Jewish Churcfi in Hie 
Time of Chrut, Clark's Foreign Theological Library, vol. ii, §§ 27, 28. 

* The Ancient Melodies of Hie Liturgy of the SjKinifth and Portuguese Jews, by E. 
Aguilar and D. A. de Sola, p. 15, etal The attempts of Delitzsch: PJiysiologie u. 
Musik in ihren Bedeutung fiir die GrammaWc, besonders die hebraische, Leipzig, 186S; 
Saalschiitz : GeschicJUe u, Wurdigung der Musik bit den Hebraem, Berlin, 1 829, and many 
others, have failed to convince ihe unprejudiced that any remnant of the old temple 
music has been preserved. The traditions in the East and West do not at all agree f 
and the methods of so: vice of the Jews in Germany, in England, and in ^ pain are 
widely different 
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instituted, we must betake ourselves to other sources of information 
relative to the early Christian music. 

The first converts to Christianity were Jews. They were there- 
fore entirely familiar with the Jewish forms of worship. ViniChTist]lua 
The few notices of early Christian assemblies found in familiar with 
the New Testament indicate that the infant Church JewtoQ toma - 
largely observed the services of the synagogue, and that little 
peculiar or original was at first introduced. Prayer, the reading 
of the Scriptures, the chanted psalm, and the exposition and ex- 
hortation by some chosen rabbi or educated member of the congre- 
gation constituted the chief features of the Jewish synagogue service. 
But what was* the character of the music then used ? The char- 
acteristic chanting or singing called cantillation, so cantuiationaf- 
widely practiced by oriental peoples, as well as the fix- geSionastotSo 
edness of the oriental type both of music and instru- ancient music, 
ments, might at first sight seem to furnish a suggestion of the 
probable character of the Hebrew music in the time of Christ. But 
to suppose that the Jewish music of that period was the music 
practiced in the Solomonic temple service, or even in that of Zerub- 
babel, would be misleading. By the wide conquests of Alexander 
Greek influence had been disseminated throughout the subject na- 
tions. For three hundred years prior to the Advent Greefc 
Greek thought had been powerful in modifying the Jew- ence a power- 
ish philosophy and literature. Not only in Alexandria ful toctor - 
and other chief Greek cities where the Jews had congregated, but in 
Jerusalem, and especially in Samaria and Syria, this Greek influence 
was felt. The Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
a conspicuous illustration of the mutual interpenetration of Greek 
and Hebrew thought. 1 Many of the Hellenistic Jews acquired such 
aptitude and ease in the Greek poetic art that they competed with 
Greek masters, and produced remarkable poems whose subjects were 
derived from their own history and religion. The truths of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were thus cast in a Greek mould. Frequently 
their teachers assumed the costume of the ancient Greek poets and 
philosophers. This syncretism of thought continued into the ear- 
lier years of Christianity, and must have seriously affected the po- 
etic and musical art of the Jews.* 

1 For the ex'ent of the Dispersion and its influence on Jewish thought, religious 
observances and manners, among others v. Shiirer: Op. cil, § 31: Friediander: Die 
Sittengeschichte Roma, 1881, ss. 570-584; Westcott: article 4i Dispersion," in Smith's 
Diet, of the Bible. 

• v. Ewrald: The History of Israel, translated by J. Estlin Carpenter, London, 1874, 
vol. v, pp. 260-262, and vol. iii, p. 283. "The music of the temple services was 
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The old temple service, in which the prescribed forms were ob- 
Tbe old temple served with scrupulous inflexibility, served, indeed, as a 
S7* wniem^ partial breakwater to this insetting tide of Greek inno- 
tor. vation. " The old Hebrew music must have been re- 

sumed in the new temple of Zerubbabel, and pursued with great 
zeal. This is plain from the superscriptions of many of the Psalms, 
which were then collected afresh, and from the historic representa- 
tions of the Chronicles. But the Greek translators of the Psalter 
evince only an imperfect and obscure knowledge of the art terms of 
the ancient music, which clearly proves that the whole of this an- 
cient art suffered severely through the entrance of Greek music, and 
by degrees entirely disappeared." ! 

The purity of the temple service, including music, thus lost under 
the Greek conquerors, was not recovered under the Roman. The 
Asmonean princes sedulously cultivated the friendship of their new 
masters. Only by Roman protection and sufferance, indeed, was 
this house perpetuated. Moreover, the grand old festivals, which 
in the time of religious fervor had been celebrated with such pomp, 
had been partially displaced by others of more recent origin. The 
influence of retirement from public life of the most devout sect, the 
Jewish sects. Essenes, the proud holding aloof from state affairs 
by the Sadducees during the period immediately prior to the 
advent, and the obscuration of the law by the teaching of the 
Pharisees, tended to the neglect of the temple worship, and 
strengthened the desire for a Graeco-Roman style of music. The 
magnificent temple of Herod, though reared in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, and by the encouragement of the priests 
while wearing their sacred vestments, failed to restore the purity 
of the service. The temple itself had originated in selfish ambi- 
tion; its architecture was essentially Greek; its ritual had become 
contaminated. 

' The first converts to Christianity probably adopted the modified 
music then in use in the temple and synagogues. The music used 
in the celebration of the heathen rites could not be tolerated by 

doubtless conducted on n splendid scale, after Solomon's regulations, in all the sub- 
sequent centuries ; and we know for certain that Solomon set a great value on mu- 
sical instruments of costly workmanship (I Kings x, 12). . . . All knowledge of it 
was, however, gradually lost after the Greek period, and cannot now be recovered; 
for even the Chronicles, from which we derive most light for understanding it, con- 
tains no more than faint reminiscences of the ancient music." Contra, Martini, G. B. : 
History of Music, vol. i, p. 350. Saalschutz: GeschicJUe u. Wurdigung der Musik tm 
den Ifcbrdern, §61. 

1 Ewald: Op. cit, vol. v, p. 267. 
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converts who had been saved from the polluting practices of 
heathenism. 1 

Paul probably refers to the then extant temple and synagogue 
music when he exhorts the churches which he had The first 
planted "to be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to your- ^ted 1 what 
selves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing was in use. 
and making melody in your heart unto the Lord " (Eph. v, 18, 19); 
" Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord" (Col. iii, 16). 

This custom of the early Christians seems to be confirmed by 
heathen testimony, notably by the younger Pliny in his Conflrraed by 
letters to the Emperor Trajan, in which he states that heathen testi- 
they were accustomed " to sing responsively a hymn to mony * 
Christ as God."* The meaning of this passage has been variously 
understood; but according to the comments of the Christian writers 
of the first four centuries its evident intent is to speak of responsive 
chants or songs which the Christians were accustomed to use in 
their early meetings. 8 The positive testimonj' of Justin christian testi- 
Martyr 4 as to the custom of the Eastern church, of Ter- mony - 
tullian regarding the African church, of Origen as to the church of 
Alexandria, of Eusebius, who quotes from earlier authorities to prove 
the antiquity and continuity of this custom, leaves little doubt re- 
specting the use of music in the services of the Church from the 
apostolic period. An expression used by Tertullian in describing 
the worship will aid ns to understand the growth or develop- 
ment of Christian music. When he says that each one of the 
assembly was invited to sing unto God, either from the Scriptures or 
something indited by himself — " de proprio ingenio " — we may well 

suppose that thus early was practiced a sacred impro- 

. . , . , , , ii. i . * i.i Improvisation. 

visation which by degrees crystallized into forms which 

by frequent use and repetition became the common property of the 

Church. The original style of singing was evidently the chant. The 

antiphony, in its earliest form, is no more than a respon- 

sive chant conducted by the priests and the congregation. 

Yet the chant bears the same relation to music, properly so called, 

1 Forkel: Gcschichte der Musik, Bd. ii, ss. 91. 92. We have only to rr»H the 
odes of Horace which describe the choral processions to be convinced thnt the mu- 
sic used in such associations must have been excluded from the services of the Christ- 
ian assemblies. 

• Epistolce, Lib. 10, 97. " Carmen Christo quasi Deo diem secnm invicem." 

* Tertullian : Apologeticus, c. 2. " Ccetus antelucanas ad canendum Christo ut 
Deo," etc. 

4 Apologia, c. 13. " Bationalibus cum pom pis et hyranis celebrare? " 
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as does speech to a developed language. Speech is spontaneous, 
while a grammatically constructed language is the product and 
property of peoples more or less advanced in culture and enlight- 
enment. So man may sing by virtue of his nature; yet it is no 
more difficult to develop a literary language from primitive speech 
than to construct a methodical and scientific music from the 
Music is not rudimentary chant. 1 Nor are we to suppose that music 
imitation of comes from imitation of sounds in nature. There is no 
nature. music in nature, neither melody nor harmony. The 

many expressions regarding "the harmonies of nature," "the music 
of the spheres," etc., are to be regarded as purely metaphorical. 

From the simplest musical utterance in the chant or improvisation 
the musician, with almost infinite pains, must work out the complex 
results, also the orderly and harmonious combinations called music, 
which becomes the most effective means for the expression of the 
deeper emotions of the soul.* At what precise time the first attempt 
The beginning of the Church to develop a music peculiarly its own 
musico? unoe° wa8 ma( ^ e we have, unfortunately, no means of deter- 
tain date. mining. In this, as in many other historical inquiries, 

we are left to conjecture and tradition, or are compelled to reach 
conclusions from analogical reasoning. From the circumstances of 
poverty, persecution, and obscurity with which the early Church 
was surrounded, it might be expected that little or no effort would 
at first be made to develop the simple chant into a more methodi- 
cal and scientific form. The Christian assemblies were generally 
only tolerated, sometimes they were under the severest ban. These 
conditions of hardship and proscription were most unfavourable 
to the cultivation of the fine arts. Moreover, the natural disin- 
clination to use either Jewish or heathen forms in their own 
services, through fear of some misleading influence upon the wor- 
shipers, probably induced in the overseers of the Church of the first 
two centuries a measure of indifference to whatever of musical 
science might then have been extant. Doubtless, by frequent repe- 
tition of chants and antiphonies a considerable body of simple melody 
had come to be the common property of the Church. But it was not 
until a period of quiet and toleration, when the erection of buildings 
for the worship of God called for a more methodical arrangement 

1 Fetis : Bistoire general* de la Musiqite, Paris, 1 869 t p. 2. See also J. Grimm : Utber 
der Ursprung der Sprache, ss. 1 9, 55, et al. Renan : De V Origine du langage, Parts, 1858, 
chap. v. Max Muller: Science of Language, London, 1862, especially Lect. ix. Con- 
tra, Clement, Felix: IILstoire de la musique depute les temps anciens jusqu'a nos jours, 
Paris, 1885, pp. 3, 4, 5. etc. 

8 Haweis: Music and Morals, London, 1877, pp. 7, S, et al 
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of the public worship, that music could have been carefully 
cultivated. 

The first well-authenticated account of the formal arrangement of 
church music is given by the historian Theodoret, nre t recorded 
where he describes the efforts of Flavianus and Diodo- attempts, 
rus, who divided the choristers of the church of Antioch into two 
parts, and instructed them to sing responsively the psalms of David. 1 
It is probable that this did not originate a new era of musical in- 
vention so much as methodize what was already known. But the 
occasion of this innovation, as given by the surviving authorities, 
is most suggestive, and renders it probable that from this time the 
cultivation of music received greatly increased attention, ah^ | nflu . 
The governor of the church of Antioch, Leontius, was an ence - 
avowed Arian, while the monks, Flavianus and Diodorus, were zeal- 
ous and saintly defenders of the orthodox faith. To draw away the 
people from the heretical preaching of their bishop these earnest 
men instituted the antiphonal service. It proved so attractive that 
the bishop was in turn compelled to introduce the same practice into 
his own church. Thus from the powerful capital of the East the 
practice extended to the provincial societies, and soon prevailed 
in many leading churches of the West.* 

The growing attention to the. study of church music is shown 
from the fact that it soon after became a subject of con- oondiiary ac- 
ciliary action. The council of Laodicea (360-370), Won. 
in order to the promotion of good order and the edification of be- 
lievers, decreed that none but the canons, or singing men who ascend 
the ambo (or singing desk), should be permitted to sing in the church. 
Much diversity of opinion relative to the intent of this canon has 
been entertained by commentators. Baronius seems to regard it as 
a positive prohibition of the laity to engage in the public singing, 
thus confining this part of the service to an official class. Bingham 8 
is inclined to the same view from the fact that from the WnUm rela- 
time of this council the singers were regarded as officers uve to this ac- 
of the Church, being called Kavovucoi ipakrai, canonical Uon ' 
singers. He, however, believes that this was only of temporary 
authority. Neander, 4 on the contrary, regards this as nothing 
more than a prohibition of the laity to attempt the office of the 

1 Hist Eccl, 1. ii, c. xix. " Hi prim', psallentium choria in partes diriais, hymnos 
Davidicos alternia canere docuernnt." 

* Theodoret says : " Ubique doinceps obtinuit, et ad ultimos terra fines pervaait " 
(in he. cit). 

* Antiquities of (he Church, b. Hi, c. vii. 

4 History of the Church, b. ii, p. 674, n. 4, Torrey's trans. 
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regularly appointed singers in conducting the church music. He 
believes that such prohibition of the laity to engage in the singing 
would have been in direct contradiction to the instruction of the most 
noted Church fathers, as Basil, Chrysostom, etc., and the almost 
universal practice of the Eastern Churches. The opinion of Nean- 
der is entitled to great respect, since it seems to find confirmation 
in the teaching and practice of these saintly men. It is certain that 
Basil, during his education at Antioch, came to enter* 
P ' tain an ardent love for the forms of worship there preva- 
lent, so that when he was installed bishop of Caesarea, in Cappado- 
cia, he introduced the Antiochian music into his own diocese, and 
greatly encouraged it both by practice and public teaching. From 
the account preserved in his own writings we may suppose that the 
singing in the assemblies of Caesarea in Basil's day somewhat re- 
The character 8emD ^ e< i tne informal praise service, or service of song, 
of the Binding in modern social religious gatherings, barring the har- 
service. mony, which was not yet known. Nevertheless, we are 

not too hastily to conclude that the use of simple melody by an 
entire congregation was necessarily less effective to awaken re- 
ligious emotions than the more involved harmonies of later times, 
since it has often been remarked that by the uncultivated ear 
the simple succession of sounds may be better appreciated than 
the more involved, which may be pitched above the popular 
comprehension. 1 

When he became bishop of Constantinople, Chrysostom likewise 
cultivated the music to which he had earlier become accustomed 
at Antioch. In the severe contest with the Arians, he, 
like Basil and others, used the new music to hold the 
people loyal to the orthodox faith. But in those times of passion- 
ate and brutal encounters the services of the Church were fre- 
quently interrupted by exhibitions of anger and party strife 
entirely at variance with the spirit of Christian worship. Only 
with greatest difficulty could the people be restrained even by the 
entreaties and authority of this most eminent and spiritually minded 
father. 

Thus it seems fairly probable that the more serious and success- 
ful attempts to improve the music of the public services 
originated in the Syrian churches, and that the Syrian 
modes were to a greater or less extent adopted by the East and 
West. 

To St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, has usually been attributed the 
further reform and improvement of the music which was afterward 
1 v. Wallis: Philosophical Transactions (Abridgment), vol. i, p. 618. 
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extensively used in the Latin churches. This attempted modi- 
fication dates from the last quarter of the fourth century. The 
Cantua Ambrosianus has come to be applied to a style of music 
which Ambrose is said to have arranged for his own Ambrosian 
cathedral, and which, in modified form, is believed by chant 
some to have continued in the Western churches to the present 
time. The subject is beset with difficulties, and opinions are at 
variance with respect to the originality, nature, and extent of the 
reform introduced by Ambrose. 

As to its originality, it must be recollected that the Church had 
now emerged from the catacombs, and had received the protection 
and patronage of the imperial government. Instead of obscure 
upper rooms, private houses, subterranean retreats, or humble 
churches, the Christians now had well-built and splendid 0,^^ dr- 
edifices, to whose erection even emperors felt honored cumstances of 
in making contribution. The circumstances necessi- theChurelL 
tated a change in the church appointments. The ceremonial now 
assumed a splendor and an impressiveness before unknown. This 
is evident from the notices of contemporary writers both Christian 
and pagan. Christianity was now the state religion. Its votaries 
occupied the highest positions of trust in the government. Men 
thoroughly versed in the heathen philosophy were now high office- 
bearers in the Church. Prejudice against the literature and the art 
of heathendom had been greatly allayed. 

The introduction of art forms into the churches had long ceased 
to be regarded as sinful or misleading. All that was truly useful and 
educating was now pressed into the service of Christ, and thus be- 
came sanctified. Every analogy of the other arts which we have 
traced is convincing that the Christians of the fourth Appropriation 
century freely appropriated whatever might contribute <* **• 
to the effectiveness of public worship. If they had not been 
offended by the statue of Hermes, the ram-bearer, if they had 
pictured upon the walls of the catacombs Orpheus as a type or 
heathen prophecy of the subduing power of Christ, if they had 
adopted the Greek style in the sculpture of their sarcophagi, if 
from their general convenience of form the heathen basilicas fur- 
nished suggestions for church architecture, it cannot be reasonably 
supposed that music alone, of all the fine arts, was an exception to 
this general Christian appropriation and use. With respect to 
music and poetry, as to philosophy and the arts of form, it was but 
natural that the attention of the Christian fathers should be turned 
toward the writings of the Greeks for suggestions in their attempted 
development of the congregational chant, which had grown up, from 
20 
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long-continued repetition, into more regular, scientific, and imposing 
forms. 1 

By his careful training prior to conversion Ambrose was pre- 
pared to successfully examine whatever of useful helps might be 
contained in the Greek writers on music, and to develop a system 
more in harmony with the conditions and needs of the Church. 

It must be remembered that the term " music " had among the 

Music of broad- early Greeks a much broader significance than in mod- 

er "l??!?^ 1 !. ! cm times. It embraced poetry, the dance, and the 
among the * J 7 7 

Greeks. drama, as well as the melody of sounds. It was inti- 

mately connected with moral, intellectual, and even physical train- 
ing; it was not, therefore, chiefly studied as a fine art. It ranked 
rather among the disciplines necessary to the best and completest 
education, and was regarded more as a means to an end than as an 
independent art. Based upon certain harmonic and rhythmical pro- 
portions, it was believed to contribute to the best mental training and 
the highest moral development. There is an essential agreement 
among the best historians that during the most flourishing period 
of Grecian art instrumental music had no separate existence. Mu- 
sic, recitative, and poetry were inseparably united. Musical rhythm 
was governed by the poetical cadence. Musicians were the poets; 
and poets invented melodies to which they chanted their verse at 
the national games. The early music of the Greeks had no higher 
aim than to supply the language of the poet with melody and mus- 
ical accents. They never strove to invest music with a dignity that 
should make it independent of poetry % * It was only in the later his- 
tory that music and poetry attained to a separate existence. Yet 
Plato complains of this divorce, and argues that it is a departure 
from the original lofty ethical aim of music, and it is certain that 
as an independent art Greek music thus suffered a real decadence. 
Mraic and po- I* 8 dose association with epic and lyric poetry in the 
etry associated, religious life and ceremonial had dignified and inspired 
it. The decay of religion brought, therefore, like decay to poetry 
and music. The departure of the spirit left the body lifeless, as in- 
stitutions do not long survive the wants and the spirit that call them 
into being. With the prevalent scepticism came the neglect of all 
which religion and devotion had devised to aid in their cultivation 
and expression. 8 

1 Kiesewetter : GesdiichU der europcdsch^jendlandischen odor wiser heutige* Murik, 
Leipzig, 1846, p. 2. Ambros: Geschichb da' Musik, vol. ii, pp. 9, 10. 

1 Naumann : History of Music, translated from the German by F. Praeger, London, 
3885, p. 137. 

* Schluter: AUgemdne Guchidde der Musik, etc., Leipzig, 1863, p. 4. 
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While Christianity alone has brought music to its highest perfec- 
tion as a fine art, expressive of the deepest spiritual ^n^u.*,,,. 
emotion, the Greeks, nevertheless, developed a most nisnedaimiaic- 
complicated and ingenious system of musical nota- ^"o^ 1011 - 
tion, whose influence was felt far into the centuries of the 
Christian era. Their writers on music were the mathematicians, 
who treated it as a mathematical science. 1 The drama was little 
more than a musical recitative, while the chorus was intoned. Their 
theatres being open, roofless areas, where thousands gathered, it was 
often necessary to resort to the use of metallic masks to increase the 
sonorousness of the voices of the actors. 

The systems thus developed were complex and difficult in the ex- 
treme, and were capable of being understood and prac- The notation 
ticed by only a favored few, who must give years complicated, 
of study to their mastery. Moreover, there was little attempt to 
popularize these systems and to bring them into general use. On 
the contrary, there seems to have been a design on the part of those 
who treated this subject to make it the property of the few who 
were initiated into the mysteries of the science as it was taught by 
the philosophers. Their musical notation was, therefore, most in- 
volved and perplexing. The characters invented by the Greek writ- 
ers on musical harmonics have been placed as high as sixteen hundred 
and twenty. 8 Since these were no better than so many Mere arbitrary 
arbitrary marks or signs placed on a line over the words 'ft™- 
of the song, and had no natural or analogical signification, the sys- 
tem must have imposed on the memory an intolerable burden. 9 Be- 
fore the advent of Christianity the Greek system had somewhat 
fallen into disuse, and the practical spirit of the conquer- 
ing Romans was unfavourable to the cultivation and not patrons of 
patronage of the fine arts. Their great men were en- art " 
gaged in the affairs of state, and in developing and perfecting 
political policies for a now practically unified nation. They had, 
indeed, rejected the complex musical notation of the Greeks, which 
had been the product of refined speculation, and in place of the six- 
teen hundred and twenty characters had substituted the first fifteen 
letters of their own alphabet. Thus the enharmonic and even 

1 Hawkins: A General History of the Science and Practice of Music, London, 
1853, vol. i, p. 103. With this view agreo Dr. Wallts and many other high 
authorities. 

* Some authorities place the number at twelve hundred and forty. It is Fery dif- 
ficult to determine, but fortunately the question is of alight archaeological import- 
ance. 

* Hawkins: History of Music, voL i, p. 104. 
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chromatic scales had fallen into disuse, and the more natural 
The diatonic diatonic with its greater simplicity and sweetness had 
adopted. been accepted. 

The old Greek music had virtually perished in its childhood, 
and the worralost little or nothing. It is highly probable that the 
Western Church first developed a truly Christian music, such as 
contributed to the highest edification of believers, when it com- 
pletely broke away from Greek influences. 1 The art of Greece 
Greece bad no was largely objective. In music, therefore, the Greeks 
nigh music did not attain to those grand results which in sculp- 
ture, architecture, and poetry have been entirely incomparable. 
The best authorities are in substantial agreement that they were 
not acquainted with music in consonance, or with harmony in its 
modern sense. Their music was simply a succession, and not a 
harmony, of sounds.* 

But with Christianity began an era of feeling and contemplation. 
Christianity From the study of government and the state it directed 
first developed attention to the life, obligations, and destiny of the in- 
1L dividual. This tendency to introspection, and to the 

study of the condition of the feelings, gave occasion for their 
expression by methods in harmony with this new view of individual 
life and duty. Music is the art which of all others is expressive 
of therfeelings of the soul. 1 Unlike poetry, architecture, sculpture, 
or painting, music can express itself freely and completely without 
the aid of other arts. 4 Hence it might be supposed that each 
nation and each independent religious or psychical de- 
velops its pe- velopment would have its own music to express its 
cuiiar music, peculiar emotional condition, just as each nation or 
tribe has had its own language or idiom.* Since every religion has 
had much to do with the sentiments and emotions — Christianity 
most of all — this new revelation of God to man in Jesus Christ 
would greatly quicken the emotional nature and lead its followers 
to devise means for its appropriate expression. 

1 Kiesewetter: Geschichte der europdis^^bendlandischen oder wiser HeuHgen Mu- 
sik, s, 2. 

8 This has been a subject of protracted controversy. Doubtless the lack of clear 
definition has been one cause of the great diversity of opinion. The preponderance 
of authority is in favour of the statement of the text. 

* Haweis : Music and Morals, p. 10. » 

4 " The musician has less connection witli the outward world than any other artist. 
He must turn the thought inward to seek the inspiration of his art in the deepest 
recesses of his own being." Goethe: WWielm Meister, bk. ii, cap. ix. Brendel: 
Geschichte der Musik, s. S. 

* P. Clement : Histoire generate de la Musique RtliQieuse^ p. 4. 
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In obedience to this principle Ambrose was led to devise a more 
appropriate music for his churches. It is to be deeply regret- 
ted that we have such scanty materials by which to judge of the 
character and extent of the Ambrosian reform. From the few his- 
toric notices, and from the musical traditions of the Latin Church, 
it is believed that he simplified the then prevalent Ptolemaic sys- 
tem by reducing the seven recognised modes to four, seduced the 
He deemed these sufficient for the proper conduct of the modeB to four - 
Church service. He believed that thus the various tunes which had 
been hitherto in use could be reduced to systematic form, and yet 
be so simple that the congregation might use them to their own profit 
and to the common edification. 

The four modes which he thus borrowed are indicated as follows: 



The Antique. 






Mediaeval. 


Ambrosian. 


Phrygian 


DtoD 


was the 


Dorian was the 


1st tone or mode. 


Dorian 


Eto B 


a u 


Phrygian »' " 


2d M " 


Ionian 


P to F 


U H 


Lydian •* " 


3d " u 


Hypophrygian 


G toG 


U 41 


Mixolydian " " 


4th u " 



These seem to have been distinguished from one another only by 
the place of the half tones in the gamut, thus: 

1st mode D. eTf. G. A. hTc. D. 

2d •• eTf. G. A. }Cc. D. E. tfebeme. 

3d u F. G. A. HTc. D kTf. 

4th " G. A. HTc. D. kTf. G. 

In this reform the tetrachord system was abandoned, and the 
metric of the poetry determined the musical accent. It is believed 
that attention was given only to the pitch, and not to the volume 
or length of note. In the time of Charlemagne an attempt was 
made to displace the Ambrosian by the Gregorian chants. Thus the 
Ambrosian notation was lost. It is not even known whether Am- 
brose devised an independent notation, but since his system was of 
Greek derivation, it is conjectured that the Greek nota- nm into ac- 
tion was retained in so far as was consistent with his U8e - 
purpose. The notation found in the so-called Ambrosian singing 
books is certainly of later origin: of the original nothing has sur- 
vived. Also, in how far the traditional Ambrosian chant resembles 
the original is matter of pure conjecture. 1 

While the range of the Ambrosian chants must have Meet upon u» 
been very narrow, the influence of the service of song 
upon the church of Milan was most happy. Augustine; who was 

1 v. Forke) : AUgemeine GeacMchte der Musik, Bd. ii, ss. 163, 164. 
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accustomed to visit this then noted church, speaks of its inspira- 
tion to himself. 1 He afterward introduced the same form into th« 
churches of his own diocese, and by personal efforts and the writing 
of a systematic treatise became a zealous promoter of sacred poetry 
and music. 

During the following two and one half centuries the Ambrosian 
chants seem to have been widely used in the Latin Church. This 
is evident from the fact that they are mentioned in the acts of the 
fourth Council of Toledo, A. D. 633, as forming a part of the ser- 
vice in the Spanish churches. They gave form, method, and dig- 
nity to the public singing. The adaptation of words to these modes 
became a matter of deep interest to the bishops, so that even in the 
most trying and stormy times of Roman history the impressiveness 
and solemnity of the public services were maintained. 

The writings of Macrobius, Capella, Cassiodorus, and Boethius ex- 
otiier writers erted little modifying influence on the music of the 
on music. Church. They lost sight of the practical needs of the 

times, and returned to the study of the theory of proportions as 
developed by the aid of arithmetic and geometry. Even the pious 
Boethius, in his labored work, de Mitsica, does not once refer either 
to the use of instruments, to the voice as used in the singing of the 
sanctuary, or to any practical application of his ab- 
^ struse speculations. He was a close adherent of the 

Pythagorean theory, that consonances or harmonies are to be 
determined by mathematical ratios and not by the ear. His chief 
merit is that he has preserved the elements of the ancient systems 
of music; which fact makes it possible to compare them with what 
is now extant, and thus determine the originality of the modern 
masters of harmony.* 

So far as can be inferred from either literary or monumental 
evidence, no further musical reform was effected until near the 
close of the sixth century. After his elevation to the pontificate, 
Gregory the Great gave much thought to the improvement of the 
Church ritual, and originated a style of music which has borne his 
name. The Gregorian chant ( Uantus Gregorianus) marks a revo- 
lution no less distinct than useful. Such has been the tenacity of 
its life that it is still the leading form in nearly all the Catholic 
churches, and has modified the singing in some Protestant churches, 
notably the Lutheran and Anglican. 

By his patrician rank, his sound learning, his wide experience of 
public affairs, and his thorough acquaintance with the most noted men 
of his age, Gregory was thoroughly qualified to exert a commanding 

1 Confessiones, ix, vii. * Hawkins: History of Music, pp. 124, 125. 
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influence on both the temporal and spiritual interests of the West- 
ern Empire. The missionary and reformatory schemes which he 
successfully executed give to his pontificate a prominent Gregory's 
place in the history of the Church. His efforts to ureat service* 
mitigate the severities of slavery, and to secure a more com- 
plete recognition of the rights of the poor before the law, often 
brought him into conflict with the temporal authorities. He has 
been accused of undue ambition ; but this charge is not sustained, 
since in all his efforts he seems to have had little thought of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but was only zealous for the honor and suc- 
cess of the Church. The service which he rendered Church music 
was great and lasting. Besides substituting the Roman letters for 
the Greek characters in his notation, 1 he reformed the antiphonary, 
and founded and endowed seminaries for the study of music. By 
the aid of singers herein trained, the improvements which Gregory 
had devised were widely introduced into the public worship of the 
West, and thus the influence of his reform was more lasting than 
otherwise had been possible. 

" He also took time, even amid the great cares that severely taxed 
his frail body, to examine with what tunes the psalms, MaJmbqurg's 
hymns, orisons, verses,' responses, canticles, lessons, estimate, 
epistles, the gospel, the prefaces, and the Lord's Prayer were to be 
sung; what were the tunss, measures, notes, and moods mgst suit- 
able to the majesty of the Church, and most proper to inspire devo- 
tion."* The accounts given by John the Deacon in his life of 
Gregory relative to the services of this pontiff are quite circum- 
stantial, and awaken our admiration of his energy and tireless 
industry to perfect the Churcli service.* 

The so-called Ambrosian system was the basis of the Gregorian 
improvement. The four modes of this system were retained. To 
these were added four others, so that the first note in the Gregory's re- 
Ambrosian became the fourth of the Gregorian. The t0Tm - 
original Ambrosian modes were called Authentic, and the four added 
ones, Plagal y as follows: 

1st Ambrmrian or authentic mode D.Cf.G.A.iTc.D. Rave rise to 1st Plajial A.H.C.D.E.F.G. A. 
«d RF.G.A.H?C.D.E. M M 2d * 4 H.C.D.E.F.G.A.H. 

m * » f.g.a.h!c.d.£f. " kt ad " c.d.e.f.g.a.h.c. 

4th '• •* " ** G.A.ffc.D.ET.G. 4? " 4th t% D.E.F.G.A.H.C.D. 

1 That Gregory was not the inventor or the Latin notation is shown by Fltis: 
Hutoirt gSnerale de la Musique, t. iii. pp. 521-528. 
•Maimboiirpr: HisUdre du Pontifical de St. Gregoire, Paris, 1686. pp. 330, 331. 
'Johannes Diaconus: in Vita Oreg. % lib. if, cap. vi. 
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The following modern notation is believed to represent these Au- 
thentic and Plagal modes: 



1st Authentic. 



1st Plagal. 



2d Authentic. 



2d Plagal. 



3d Authentic. 



3d Plagal. 



4th Authentic. 



4th Plagal. 




With Ambrose, Gregory exchanged the irrational system of 
the Greek tetrachord for the system of the octave, which is now 
.recognised as the only natural system. He also liberated the melody 
from the metric accent, thus allowing to the melody a more free and 
independent developmentaccording to its own laws. 1 

1 Kiesewetter : Op. cit., Bd i, p. 6. Reissmann: Gregorxanischer Gesangxn Musi- 
ccdische* Conversations- Lexicon, Bd. iv. ps. 346, 347. In a melodic sense (Gregory be- 
ing unacquainted with lmrmony) an authentic mode was a melody moving from 
Tonica to Tonicn. It is thought that by such modes the ancient Christians gave 
expression to firmness, deep conviction, or abounding joy. Those melodies that 



IP/A 




Art?' PiA.LMUs-"\j»fW<l*e 



nonrrut 



Ki SP<W$OJUuCR\DuaU 



friuer ft cjai te eypecTAnrr 
nonccmfwnc/em-UT- ^mf' 

y Vi^r 



•* 



-rual fromm*' 



^ 



.'W- 



**«» 



Plate IX.- Facsimile of the flret page of tbe Antipoonarium of Gregory the Great. 
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The contribution to the improvement of music by this increase of 
tones can be better appreciated by observing the change effected 
in the place and use of the Dominant and the Final note. The 
Ambrosian chant recognized but four modes, or eight sounds in a 
natural or diatonic order of progression, proceeding from Nature of mis 
D, E, F, and G to the octave of the same. This sys- reform. 
tern required the chant to begin and end on the same note. The 
Dominant (so called from the note which was most prominent in 
the rendering of the chant, " the note on which the recitative is made 
in each psalm or canticle tune ") did not, therefore, accord with the 
fundamental or key note of modern music, upon which all the har- 
mony must be based. In the Ambrosian chant the frequent return 
to the fundamental note was necessary in order to keep the voices 
of the chanters and of the congregation in unison by being sustained 
at the proper pitch, and holding to the mode to which the chant was 
set. The Gregorian chant differed from the Ambrosian also in the 
place of ending. While the latter must return to the note of begin- 
ning, the former permitted . the final to be other than the lowest 
note, thereby giving a greater variety to the ending of the chants. 
" Each of the Plagal modes added by Gregory is a fourth below its 
corresponding original, and is called by the same name, with the pre- 
fix hypo ( imo) below, as follows: 5. Hypodorian; 6. Hypophrygian; 
7. Hypolydian; 8. Hypomixolydian. Each scale here also consists 
of a perfect fifth and a perfect fourth, but the positions are re- 
versed; the fourth is now below, and the fifth above. In the 
Plagal scales the Final is no longer the lowest note, but is the 
same as that in the corresponding Authentic scale. Thus the final 
of the Hypodorian mode is not A, but D, and a melody in that 
mode, though ranging from about A to A, ends regularly on D, 
as in the Dorian. . . . The semitones in each scale naturally vary 
as before. The Dominants of the new scales are in each case 
a third below those of the old ones, C being, however, substi- 
tuted for B in the Hypomixolydian, as it had been before in the 
Phrygian, on account of the relations between B and the F above 
and below." ! 

This system was subsequently developed by the ad- Further devei- 
dition of two other Authentic modes, called the ^Eolian opmen 
and the Ionian, and of their corresponding Plagals — the Hyposeolian 

moved around the Tonica were called Plagal. These are believed to have been 
expressive of variable emotions, or of a more pensive and subdued state of religious 
feeling. 

1 v. Rev. Thomas Uelmore in Grove's Musical Dictionary, vol i, p. 626, article 
"Gregorian Modes." 
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and the Hypoionian. Thus resulted a complete scheme which has 
powerfully influenced the ecclesiastical music of the Western Church. 
The Ritual Service books have been a means of preserving this im- 
proved system, so that in most churches of Western Europe the psalm 
and canticle tunes, the Gloria in Excelsis, the Benedictus, the Anti- 
phones, the Nicene Creed, the Processions, etc., are based essentially 
on the scheme which Gregory devised, and on whose strictest observ- 
ance he so strongly insisted. 1 

Gregory also invented a system of notation for his improved 
Gregorian An- method. Tradition says that his A)Uiphonarivtm 9 the 
tipboniurium. book containing this notation, was kept chained to 
the altar in the Basilica of St. Peter's at Rome, in order that it 
might be immediately consulted in case of any suspected inno- 
vation in the choral service. In order to conform the music in 
the churches of his empire to this standard it is claimed that 
Charlemagne, in A. I). 790, applied to Pope Adrian I. for a copy 
of this manuscript Antiphonarium. The copy is now one of the 
most valued treasures in the library of the Abbey of St. Gall in 
Switzerland.* 

Plate IX represents the first page of Lambillotte's facsimile of 
this famous manuscript. It contains portions of Psalm xxv; on this 
page are parts of verses 1, 2, 3, 5.* The extreme care with which this 
work was prepared proves the thoroughness of the Gregorian re- 
form. The various marks connected with the words, 
technically called uumm, have elicited the most careful 
and patient study; but their meaning and use have not yet been 
determined. Whether they were a system of musical notation, or 
were indications to the singers of variation in quality and volume of 
tone, is still a matter of debate. Already in the time of Guido of 

1 H el more : Op. ciL, vol. i, p. 627. 

* This copy at St Gull was most faithfully facsimiled under the direction of the 
zealous Jesuit, Lambillotte, in 1848 (v. his work AnUphonaire de Saint Grlqovrt, Fac- 
simile du Manuscript de Saint- Gall, Vlfl* Steele. Paris, 1851, 4to.) He claims that 
the manuscript is authentic, aud contains the system as it was instituted by 
Gregory. Against the objections to its authenticity urged by Danjou, Fetis. and 
others (who claim that it is of a later origin) L-imbillotte gives what he regards abun- 
dant evidence, both external and internal, of its genuineness. The art work con- 
nected with the Antiphonarium would point to an origin not later thsn the tenth 
century, possibly considerably earlier, v. also Ooussmnaker: Histoire du Vharmome 
an moyen age. ; aud Schubiger: Sdnjerschule St. Gallens vom acJiten bis zwulflen JaJir- 
hunderte. 

1 The text is sufficiently clear to most readers: Ad to levari aniroam m^am, Deus 
mens, in te confido non erubescam. [Psalmus.] Vias tuas, Domine [ad repetcn- 
dum], dirigo me in veritate tua [responsorium graduale]. Untversi qui te expectant 
non cunl'undcniur, Domine. Vias tuas, Domine, etc. 
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Platk X.— Facslmllles of earliest musical manuscript!. 
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Arezzo (eleventh century) their signification had been lost. 1 Much 
learned comment upon them has appeared, and a few writers claim 
that the key to their meaning has been discovered. 

We give examples from four most ancient and interesting codices, 
now preserved in the abbey libraries of St. Gall and IUlMtrat | OM 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland (v. Plate X). No. 1 is a "Hal- andtnuuia- 
lelujah" from the tenth century, 2 giving the accom- itoBB ' 
panying numae and the suggested translation into modern musical 
notation. It is from the library of St. Gall. 

No. 2 is a facsimile of an early Gloria in excekis from a codex 
now preserved in the abbey library of Einsiedeln.' The numsB are 
well defined; the manuscript is among the earliest. It is very inter- 
esting as giving this noble hymn of the early Church, and seems to 
justify the earnest attempts to find the key to the strange notation 
whose discovery would so materially aid in the appreciation of the 
work of Ambrose and of Gregory in the reform of ecclesiastical 
music. 

No. 3 is from the same codex, showing a still more complicated 
system of numae. 4 In the appended scale is given the proposed 
equivalent in the modern notation. 

No. 4 is the copy of a portion of a very early codex in the 
abbey library of St. Gall,* in which the numae are found in their 
greatest complication. As in the foregoing, the accompanying scale 
is a tentative translation of the same. 

While names and values have been given to every distinct numa 
and to their combination in these early manuscripts, it so key to the 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any of the interpreta- nnm*. 
tions have proved satisfactory; much less have they real historic 
foundation. 

The Gregorian system contained the germs of the later advanced 
and perfected system of Church music; but during the stormy times 
following the pontificate of Gregory it fell somewhat into neglect, 
and even the hymns which he had so carefully prepared and ar- 
ranged to music for the use of the Church were in danger of being 
lost. A few learned men took upon themselves the duty of saving 

1 v. Migrne : Patrobgus, torn. 14 1 , pp. 4 1 3, 4 1 4. A toe Guidon is regtdct de ignoto canto, 
'• Vix denique unus concordat alteri, non magistro disci pulu* nee discipulus condis- 
cipulis," etc. 

* From Cod. S. Galli, No. 338, uec. x. v. Schubiger : Sungerschuk St Gallen, 
8. iv, No. 22. 

1 Prom God. EinsidUnsi, No. 121. Schubiger: Op. cit, b. iii, No. 5. 

4 Schubiger: Op. cit., s. iii, No. 12. 

1 From Codex S. Galli, No. 359. Schubiger: Op. cit, s. iii, No. 7. 
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to the Church what it would have been impossible to do by means 
Perpetuation °^ 8 ^ m P^ e tradition. Even during the lifetime of Greg- 
oftheGrego- ory the ambition of musical leaders strove to break 
nan reform. awav f r0 m the simplicity of his prescribed methods, 
and so frequent and serious were the innovations which threatened 
the purity of the choral service after his death that the ecclesiasti- 
cal court at Rome was frequently besought by the temporal princes 
to interpose to restore it to its simplicity and save it from utter 
extinction. 1 

It is evident, therefore, that in the development of this new sys- 
tem Gregory and his helpers had a deeper insight into the essentials 
of an ecclesiastic music than any of their predecessors. While he 
betook himself without stint to the study of the music of the Greeks, 

his system was original in its greater simplicity, in the 
Its originality. . , J „. ® , . . . , , . 

richness of its results, and in its practical adaptation to 

the wants of the Church. As in other fine arts, so here, from the 
materials at hand Christianity constructed a new body, and 
breathed into it its own new spirit of life and hope.' It is probable 
that the chants of the Christian liturgy had no more resemblance 
to the Greek melodies than the sacerdotal garments of the Christ- 
ians had to those of the Levites or the priests of Zeus. In these re- 
spects this ecclesiastical music may be regarded as original, and not 
a derivation from the old Greek musical theory or notation.* 

While it is probable that the Ambrosian chant, introduced into 
Milan, resembled in some respects that which was used in the 
churches of Basil and Chrysostom, it is nevertheless true that nei- 
ther these simple modes, nor even the improved and perfected 
modes of the Gregorian chant, could satisfy the restless and fiery 
spirit of the East. 

The Greek Church was then expending her energies in wrang- 
ling over dogmas often the most insignificant. The 
in toe Eastern intimate relations of the temporal and ecclesiastical 
churches. powers likewise subjected this Church to influences de- 

structive of the simplicity and purity of Christian faith. The great 
festivals were celebrated with a pomp and splendor of ceremonial 
before unknown. It was not the happy alliance of religion and art 
to express and more powerfully to inculcate the saving truths of 
Christianity, but a degeneration into a semibarbarian finery and 
senseless extravagance indicative of spiritual bondage, and destruc- 
tive alike of purity of doctrine and of nobility of art. Hence this 

1 Kiese wetter: Op. «7., p. 7. Hawkins: Op. cit, vol. i, p. 131. 
a Ambros: Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 11. 
8 Clement: Op. cit. % p. 22. 
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condition of absolutism in the state, and of superstition in the Church, 
was most unfavorable to the development of poetry and music, as 
well as of painting and sculpture. Hence, too, the simple and impres- 
sive Gregorian modes were never introduced into the Greek Church. 
New and extravagant modes were devised, and the singing of the 
processions and of the Church services was intermingled with the 
braying of trumpets and the clangor of horns. Only eunuchs were 
admitted to the choirs, whose very dress was an example of degen- 
erate finery. Thus every thing in the Greek Church, Decadence of 
after the sixth century, took on that type which is the Se^ence^of 
sure effect, as well as evidence, of a decadence of faith art. 
and manners. 1 The bondage of art to false and degenerate Church 
standards repressed all vigor and originality in the artists. The 
iconoclastic spirit declared war against sculptured images, while a 
subsequent degrading superstition came to attach special sanctity to 
the most grotesque and repulsive pictures.* 

1 Early Christian music is a subject of peculiar difficulty. Tlie researches of the 
historians have been most thorough; yet with respect to some features of the sub- 
ject there seems to be little promiso of substantial agreement. The immense liter- 
ature of the subject, down to near the end of the eighteenth century, as given by 
Forkel: AUgemeine Liter atur der Musik, etc., Leipzig, 1T92, and by other writers 
since his day, may well induce modesty of opinion respecting many controverted 
points. 

* '• The ruder the art the more intense the superstition. The perfection of the fine 
arts tends rather to diminish than promote such superstition. . . . There is more 
direct idolatry paid to the rough and illshapen image, or the flat, unrelieved, or star- 
• ing picture — the former actually clothed in gaudy or tinsel ornaments, the latter with 
the crown of goldleaf on the head, and real or artificial flowers in the hand — than to 
the noblest ideal statue, or the Holy Family with all the magic of light and shade." 
Milman : Latin Christianity, ii, pp. 303, 304. 

" These miraculous images were not admitted to be the work of man, but were 
proclaimed to have fallen from heaven, to have been dug from the bowels of the 
earth, or obtained in some similar mysterious manner. Others were said to be as 
old as the religion itself, such as the picture of Christ in Edessa, given by the Saviour* 
himself to the messengers of King Abgarus, and the many portraits of the Madonna 
painted by the ovangclist Luke, etc. Idolatry of this kind excited the ridicule of the 
unbelieving, the serious disapprobation of the Church, and, finally, the forcible inter- 
ference of the temporal powers. This destruction of earlier artistic monuments, 
and interference with the customary pictures, resulted in a change in the traditional 
manner of representation, and gave to all succeeding Byzantine art a somewhat 
different character. The objection had not been raised against painting itself, but 
against the portrayal of Christ, of the Virgin, and of the saints: thus the attention 
of the artists was diverted from sacred subjects to other themes, and the merely 
decorative treatment of the ecclesiastical edifices again became of importance.' 1 
Keber: History of Mediaeval Art, New York, 1887, p. 92. 

"Let us be thoroughly penetrated with the thought that art is also to itself a kind 
of religion. God manifests himself to us by the idea of the true, by the idea of the 
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good, by the idea of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to God, because it comes 
from him. True beauty is ideal beauty, and ideal beauty is the reflection of the 
infinite. Bo, independently of all official alliance with religion and morals, art is by 
itself essentially religious and moral ; for, far from wanting its own law, its own 
genius, it everywhere expresses in its works eternal beauty. . . . Every work of art, 
whatever may be its form, small or great, figured, suug, or uttered — every work of 
art, truly beautiful or sublime—throws the soul iuto a gentle reverie that exalts it 
toward the infinite. The infinite is the common limit after which the soul aspires 
upon the wings of imagination as well as reason, by the route of the sublime and 
beautiful as well as by that of the true and the good. The emotion that the beau- 
tiful produces turns the soul from this world; it is the beneficent emotion that art 
produces for humanity." Cousin : The Tt-ue, the Beautiful, and tfte Good, p. 164. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN ITS IDEA AND ORIGIN. 
§ 1. New Testament Idea of the Church. 

Christ taught his disciples to pray, " Thy kingdom come " (Matt, 
vi, 10). He designates his Church as "the kingdom of 
God," rrfv fraoiXslav rov Seov (Matt, vi, 33; John iii, 3, A Wn « dom - 
et al.) ; " the kingdom of heaven," t\ (iaaiXeia tcjv % ovoav&v (Matt, 
v, 3; xi, 11; xviii, 1, et al.); or simply "my kingdom," or "the king- 
dom," i] fiaaiXela pov, rijv fiaoiXeiav (Matt, xiii, 38; Luke xii, 32; 
Luke xxii, 30, et al.). 

The term kKuXnola is used by Christ (Matt, xvi, 18) to describe 
the unified and collected body of his disciples; in Matt. •w MC 2 JMT - 
xviii, 17 this term seems to be restricted and localized 
in its reference. 1 The term is applied by Luke to the company of 
the disciples on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 47); and to an 
ordinary town assembly (Acts xix, 41). In other passages in the 
New Testament it signifies the whole body of sanctified Christian 
believers (Eph. v, 27; Phil, iii, 6; Col. i, 18, 24, et al); an organ- 
ized church placed under pastors (I Cor. xii, 18; Phil, iv, 15, 
et al.); the separate societies of a district or province (Gal. i, 2; 
2 Cor. vii, 19); and sometimes the Christians gathered for wor- 
ship, or the assemblies of these societies (1 Cor. iv, 17; xiv, 19-28, 
et al.). In all these passages the word measurably preserves 
its radical signification, tcaXeiv, to call, to invite ; KXrjmg, a call, a 
calling, "the divine invitation to embrace salvation in the kingdom 
of God" (Thayer's Grimm Wilkie, s. v.); kXtjtoI, the called, "the 
invited to salvation," etc. The fundamental notion thus suggested 
by this word is the body or assembly of those called or " invited to 
obtain eternal salvation in the kingdom of God through Christ " 
(Thayer's Grimm Wilkie, s. v.). 

1 On the genuineness of Matt xvi, IS, and xviii, 17, much diversity of opinion exists. 
21 
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Another characterization quite frequent in the epistles is aufia 
The body of Xpurrov (1 Cor. xii, 27; Eph. iii, 6; iv, 4, et al). "Ye 
ttntit. are the body of Christy' 1 and this " body is one," of 

which " Christ is the Saviour." 
The Church is also represented under the figure of a " spiritual 
house," oIkoc nvevfiariKoc (1 Pet. ii, 5), which is composed 
P of all God's people, and which he makes his dwelling- 

place (1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi, 16; Rev. xxi, 3, et at); of "a 
house, a holy temple in the Lord," elg vadv ayiov kv kvq'k* (Eph. ii, 
21, 22). 
It is also spoken of as the Bride, of whom Christ is the Bride- 
groom, rrjv yvvatKa rrjv vv\ifyr\v rov dpvlov (Eph. v, 31, 
32; Rev. xxi, 9); the Light of the World, rd 0wf rov 
K6ofwv (Matt, v, 14), et al. 

From such characterizations it is evident that the vital element of 
the Church is spiritual. Its inspiration is from above; its essential 
life comes from direct contact with its Head and Lord. It is more 
than the aggregated life of those who have been sanctified by the 
Spirit through faith in Christ; it is a living organism, 
in which each feels the inspiration of the entire body, 
and the whole is sustained and invigorated by the abiding holiness 
• of the individual members. 

Nevertheless, like the Holy Scriptures, it contains a divine and a 
human element — a spirit and a body. While the life is spiritual, 
.it must have a medium of manifestation. The visible Church is 
this body of divinely called or invited men and women, organized 
for moral and religious ends, and which is to become the channel 
through which, ordinarily, redemption is brought to fallen men, and 
they are fitted for the companionship of the Church triumphant. 1 
The Church is therefore the outward form which results 
from the Christian life, as this is inspired and developed 
by the divine Spirit, and modified by providential environments 
(Matt, xviii, 15-18; John x, 16; 1 Cor. xii, 27; Eph. iv, 25, et al.). 

§ 2. The Karnes applied to it* Members. 

The terms applied to its individual members will further illus- 
trate the original conception of the Church. In the 
evangelists they are known only as " disciples," pattyrcu, 
of Christ; those who are in the relation of learners to a master, 

1 This triumph nnd completion of the "kingdom of heaven" would be fully real- 
ized only nt the reappearing of Christ on earth. The powerful influence of this ex- 
pectation of the speedy second coming of the Saviour is seen in various passages of 
the apostolic writings. 
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whose doctrine they seek to understand and heartily embrace. They 
are believers, moToi, who apprehend the Messiahship of 
Christ through his words and works. They are breth- 
ren, adeXipoi, who are born of the same spirit, and are associated in 

most intimate fellowship with their Lord and with each 

., . - ., Brethren, 

other, as in a common family. 

In their epistles the apostles frequently speak of the members 
of the Church as the "holy," ay tot, set apart to sacred uses; the 
"elect," kickeicToi, chosen for good works to the honor of his 
name ; " a chosen generation," to yevog enketTdv ; " a royal 
priesthood," fiaaiXeiov lepdrevfia ; " a holy nation," idvog ayiov 
(I Pet. ii, 9). In Antioch they were first called "Christians," 
Xpconavoi, that is, the dependents, the clients of their master, 
Christ. 1 Their Jewish enemies applied to them opprobrious epi- 
thets, as Nazarenes, No^upatot (Acts xxiv, 5); Gali- opprobrtoa 
leans, YaXifauoi* expressive of the low popular esti- epithets. 
mate placed upon the city and province where was the home of 
Christ and his first followers (Acts ii, 7). 



§3. The ApostolaU. 

While the institution of a church by Christ is unquestionable, 
and its essential nature and design are clearly revealed, we search 
in vain in the acts and words of our Lord for any traces of an eccle- 
siastical constitution. He spoke of a kingdom; he chose its triumph aa- 
and trained apostles to preach the truth pertaining to 8Ured - 
it; he prescribed the conditions of citizenship therein; in the last 
Supper he provided a centre of worship, and of possible future 
organization. The Church shall not lack an infallible Guide, for 
" when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth" (John xvi, 13). Nor shall the kingdom which Christ has 
established fail ; rather must it " accomplish that which he please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto he sent it " (Isa. lv, 2). 
But what specific form it is to assume in fulfilling the purpose of 
its institution is not given by the Founder ; no type of organization 

1 The origin of this nnme is not altogether certain. Probably it was first applied 
to the disciples by the heathen residents of Antioch. It is only in harmony with 
other examples in the history of the Christian Church, where a name that was at 
first used derisively wan afterward accepted by the pnrties themselves. For exam- 
ple, Beghards, Methodists, etc v. Lipsiim: Ueber Ursprung u. Gebrauch den Chris- 
ttnnamens, Jena, 1873. 

* The Emperor Julian "countenanced, and probably enjoined, the use of the lest 
honourable appellation of Qalileans. . . . contemptible to men and odious to the 
gods." v. Gibbon : Decline and Fall, etc., chap, xxiii. 
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is anywhere revealed. The single suggestion relative to the treat- 
ment of offenders seems to recognise the body of the Church as 
No inspired the depository of all governing and disciplinary' power 
form. (Matt, xviii, 17); and the decisions of the early church, 

thus guarded from error by the Holy Ghost, were to be final with 
respect to faith and morals (Matt, xviii, 18; John xx, 23; Gal. ii, 
7-9, et al.). By virtue of their receiving divine enlightenment, of 
sharing the divine nature, and of the impartation of those special 
charisms by which they could discern the character of spirits, the 
apostles and the primitive church were qualified to 
bind or loose (deeiv, Xvuv), to remit or retain (dfafrcu, 
Kpareiv), the sins of the people. 

The lack of a distinct and thorough organization is likewise 
manifest from the continued participation of the apostles and dis- 
ciples in the temple service after the ascension of Christ. They 
still observed the Jewish ordinances, and acknowledged the rightful 
authority of those in Moses' seat. While often meeting by them- 
selves to listen to the preaching of the apostles, to pray, and to 
The early con- celebrate the communion in the breaking of bread, 
t^uie^mpie ^ ev nevertheless regarded themselves as still within 
service. the pale of the Jewish church, fulfilled the obligations 

thereby imposed, and revered the temple as the sanctuary of the 
Most High God. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the new spirit of brotherly 
love, which led them to hold all things in common, and to sell their 
estates and place the price in the apostles' hands; and notwithstand- 
ing the rapid increase of the number of the disciples, from about 
six hundred at the date of the ascension to five thousand within 
forty days thereafter, there is no evidence of an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The apostles appear prominent as actors in the history, but 
the spirit of prophecy rests upon the body of believers as well. The 
pungent preaching of Peter is scarcely more effective than the ex- 
cbrist alone ercise of the varied gifts of the Spirit bestowed upon 

was teacher, ^oth men an( j women# The statement that the mul ti- 
the apostles 
were disciples, tude who were converted under the preaching of Peter 

" continued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine " (Acts ii, 42) 
might at first appear to clothe the apostles with the authority 
of original teachers, to whom the others stood in the relation of dis- 
ciples (jicrfhiTai). This view appears, however, untenable from the 
positive injunction of Christ himself, "But be not ye called Rabbi: 
for one is your master, 6 diddcr/cako^, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren," ol ddeX^ol (Matt, xxiii, 8). The apostles imposed no doc- 
trines of their own origination ; they claimed no power to found 
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schools or make disciples; l rather were they, and all who* should be- 
lieve on Christ through their preaching, alike disciples (fiadtiral) of 
one common Master. This view was strongly emphasized by Paul 
when he rebuked the Corinthian believers for their factious attach- 
ment to different teachers, thus fostering contention and dividing 
the body of Christ (1 Cor. i, 12, 13; iii, 4-6). The business of the 
apostles was not to make law for the Church, nor to institute 
ally exclusive form of ecclesiastical constitution; but they were to 
preach the Gospel as they had received it from their Master, and 
inspire in the hearts of men faith in the doctrines which Jesus had 
taught them, and in the kingdom which he had come to establish 
(Matt, x, 7, et seq.\ Acts ii, 32; iii, 15, 16; xiii, 31; xxvi, 22, 23; 
1 Cor. iv, 5; Eph. iii, et al). 

The bond existing between the early disciples was, in its es- 
sential nature and purpose, far other and much more wide-reach- 
ing than that implied in a " school," or " guild ;" it was best ex- 
pressed by the word " fellowship " (icwvwwo) ; * they being par- 
takers of a like faith in Christ, which was the inspira- 
tion of all their activities, and having a consciousness * ° P * 
of common citizenship in the kingdom of God. This helps us to 
understand the fact already hinted at ; namely, that the apostles and 
first disciples did not wish to be considered apostates from the old 
faith, but because they remained Jews they regarded themselves 
subject to the local authorities, and recognised the Sanhedrin as the 
supreme court.' A special and independent constitution was not 
yet thought of. 

The apostolate was originally instituted as a means of extending 
the Church through the preaching of doctrines which Th!8 yIew 
had been communicated by the infallible Christ (Mark further nius- 
xiv, 15). Its original number corresponded to that of trated ' 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and was, therefore, chosen in deference 
to the history and prejudices of the existing Jewish church (Matt. 
xix, 28; Luke xxii, 30). By careful training the twelve had been 
fitted to become the preachers and custodians of the truth which 

■ • l " Jesus was no founder of a sect He had no desire to found a school ; his 
ministry was directed 10 the people as a nation." v. Weiss: Life of Christ, Clark's 
trans., vol. U t pp. 859, 260. *« Ho was conscious of being in the strictest sense the 
Kin? of humanity, and of founding a kingdom/ 1 Lange: Life of Christy Edinburgh, 
1804, vol. ii, p. 188. 

'Compare Acts ii, 42 with Gal. ii, 9 ; also Acts i, 13, sq., reveals the real bond of 
rhe first believer*, and the simplicity of their assembly. 

3 Weizsacker: Das apostolische ZcUdUer der christUchen Kirche, Freiburg, 1886, ss. 
36-38. 
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was to be accepted by all who would become the disciples of their 
Master. 1 

The term " apostles " was in familiar use among the Jews. In 
the various centres where the Jews of the Dispersion had settled, 
large sums of money were contributed for the maintenance of the 
temple service at Jerusalem ; and after the destruction of the 
temple by Titus this tribute was still collected by messengers, arroo- 
rokoi, sent out by the patriarch of Jerusalem for this purpose. 
These are referred to by the early Christian writers and were the 

occasion of legal enactments.* It has also been well 

Apostles ° 

known to the established that there was a Jewish propaganda for the 
Jewtehcnuren. ^isBemination of correct religious knowledge among the 
heathen, as well as for the preservation of the true faith among the 
Jews.* Nor can it be doubted that the Christians may have ac- 
cepted the institution of apostles and their work from the then 
existing Jewish apostolate, and not the contrary. 4 The account 
(Acts xi, 27-30) of the work of Barnabas and Saul in bringing aid 
to the suffering brethren at Jerusalem reminds us directly of the 
functions of the Jewish apostles, so that before they are called apos- 
tles (Acts xiii, 14) they are doing the identical work which fell to 
these officers in the Jewish church. When, therefore, Jesus used 
the word "apostles" to designate the disciples whom he called to a 
special work, the term was not new nor unfamiliar to his hearers.* 

By the spiritual endowments vouchsafed to them in virtue of be- 
ing witnesses of the resurrection, and by the promised aid of the 
Holy Spirit, they were to be the representatives of Christ with re- 
spect to matters of life and doctrine. They were to be overseen* 
and guides of no single society or diocese, but were themselves to 
be the pillars of the whole Church, Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. Their work was peculiar, their relation was unique. 
They were without predecessors; they were to have no succes- 

1 The exact time and circumstances of the call of the apostles are not readily de- 
termined, since it is not easy to harmonize the statements of tiie Synoptists. It is 
very probable that they were called at different times, as Jesus found men who were 
judged fit to be trained to become preachers of his doctrine. 

*v. Schurer: The Jewish People in the time of Jtisiut ClnHsK Edinburgh, 1885, vol. 
ii, pp. 269, 289. S. quotes the following authorities : Eusehius : Comment ad Jesaj., 
xviii, 1. Epiphanius: Ifaer, xxx, 4, 11. Jerome: ad Qal, i, 1. Codex Theodoe., 
xvi, 8, 14. 

*v. Hausrath: Neutestamenttiche Zeitgeschichte, Bd. v, ss. 95, seq., 101, seq.; $hurer: 
Op. cit., pp. 297-307 ; and the authorities cited by S., pp. 304, 305. Harnack : 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte t Freiburg, 1886, bd. i, ss. 73-75. 

4 v. Lightfoot: Com. on Qalatiam, p. 94, note 1. 

*t7. Seufert: Der Ursprung u, die Bedeutung des Apoetolates, etc., s. 13. 
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sons. 1 The preaching of the word, the care of all the churches and 
their grounding in the truth, the careful guarding of the doctrine 
which they had received from all admixture of error, the care of 
souls, and the relief of the pressing needs of the poorer brethren 
were the distinguishing features of the apostolic function. 

With the apostolic age this function ceased. The term apostle 
was not, however, confined to the original twelve, but other mtni*- 
was extended to those who had been intimately associ- *«*• 
ated with them, and with Paul and Barnabas, in the extension of the 
Gospel and in the care of the churches. At this time the word 
seems to have had a broader application. Paul calls Titus and his 
fellow laborers "apostles of the churches," anooroXoi kMcXtjOtuv, 
(2 Cor. viii, 23) ; and he speaks of himself, Timothy, and Sylvanus, 
as the "apostles of Christ," dnoaroXot Xpcarov (1 Thess. ii, 6); he 
is associated with Barnabas under the expression, avv rolg anoord- 
Xotg (Acts xiv, 4); Barnabas and himself are equal to the other 
apostles, the brethren of the Lord and Cephas, uf nai oh Xonroi 
diroaroXot *.r.A.. in matters of Christian freedom and privilege 
(I Cor. ix, 5); and James seems to be reckoned among the apostles, 
Irepov 6i tgjv dnoarSXcjv a t.X. (Gal. i, 19). 

From these passages, as well as from the statements in the apga- 
tolic fathers, and of the " bidaxfj rwv dMeaa 'ArroardAwv," • it must 
be inferred that there was no strict limitation of the term apostle to 
the number of twelve. "The twelve" was applied to Ttie twelve— 
the apostles of the circumcision as representative of iteaiRniflcance. 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and continued to be the leading idea in 
the Apocalypse, whose whole imagery is essentially Jewish.* Paul 
(1 Cor. xv, 5, 7) distinguishes, however, between " the twelve " and 
" all the apostles," rolq &ttoot6Xqi$ naoiv, who had seen the Lord. 
His statement may help to understand the ground of the extension 
of the term " apostle " to the seventy whom Christ had sent forth, 
and to those who had seen him after his resurrection, and were 
therefore competent witnesses to this vital truth. 

While these various persons were performing duties which might 
characterize them as "the sent," they were, nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the Jewish Christians, lacking in some of the qualifica- 

1 "The twelve, as the first preachers of the Gospel trained by the Lord for that 
end, occupied a position in the Church that could be filled by none that came after 
them. They were the foundation stones on which the walls of the Church were 
built They sat, so to speak, on episcopal thrones, judging, guiding, ruling the 
twelve tribes of the true Israel of God, the holy commonwealth embracing all who 
professed faith in Christ" v. Bruce: Training of the Twelve, pp. 257, 258. 

* Teaching of the Twclvr, ch. xi. 

1 Lightfoot : Epistle to the Galatians, p. 96. 
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tions essential to the real apostolate. As Paul here informs us, these 
had "seen the Lord," but had not been immediately chosen by 
him for their work, nor received from him special instruction in the 
truth, both of which were regarded by the Christians of the circum- 
cision as among the peculiar marks of an apostle. The 
persons thus referred to as apostles, together with Mark, 
Timothy, Silas, Apollos, Trophimus, and others, were probably evan- 
gelists, itinerant preachers, 1 fellow-labourers with "the twelve,*'' 
ministers of the word, or delegates entrusted with some special mis- 
sion to the churches. 

Others, as Barnabas, 1 Manaen, Agabus, etc., were specially en- 
dowed with prophetic gifts, and had the peculiar power of dis- 
cerning the qualities and spiritual condition of those to whom im- 
portant functions were to be entrusted. They thus possessed 
another indispensable requisite for an apostle, to which Paul 
appealed in his conflict with the Judaizing opposers of his own 
claim to be of equal rank, dignity, and authority with even the 
Toe flrstt«*of " pillar apostles," namely, success in preaching the word 
apoeueahip. an( j i n building up the kingdom of the Messiah (1 Cor. 
ix, 1, 2). When this important test of the apostolic office is applied 
to those whom Paul calls apostles, it may be safely inferred that 
only by the Christians of the circumcision could this term be limited 
to " the twelve," while in the thought of those who had embraced 
the universalism of the apostle to the Gentiles the apostolate was of 
broader scope and deeper import. This struggle between narrow 
and exclusive limitations on the part of the Judaizing sects and the 
Gentile Christians continued in the second century, long after the 
death of the original twelve. 

1 It is interesting to notice the use of the term "apostle," airforoAof, in the 
i" Teaching of the Twelve," which probably belongs to the last quarter of the first, or 
the first quarter of the second century. He is a sort of itinerant preacher, having 
loss claim to honour than the prophet, Trpotfnft. " But in regard to the apostle9 
and prophets, according to the ordinance of the gospel, so do ye. And every apostle 
who cometh to you, let him be received as the Lord ; but he shall not remain mart 
than one day; if however there be need, then the next day; but if he remains three 
dayB he is a false prophet. But when the apostlo departeth, let him take nothing 
except bread enough until he lodge again ; but if he ask money he is a false prophet." 
v. chap. xi. 

9 Barnabas by special ordination (Acts xiii, 3), and by intimate association with 
Paul (Acts xiv, 12; xv, 2; Gal. ii, 1, ti o&), stands specially near the twelve in dig- 
nity and honour. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE APOSTOLIC CHUKCH— ITS COMPOSITION AND OFFICER& 
§ 1. The Apostles and Deacons. 

In the earliest stage of the history of Christianity scarcely a trace 
of a distinctive organization is noticed. The Christian i rape rfect or- 
church, as sharply distinguished from the Jewish, did ganization. 
not yet exist. Of a distinctive church office, and of a formal 
church constitution, there is as yet no evidence. The apostles 
were, for the most part, the mouthpiece and representative authority 
of the Christian community while it was yet one and undivided at 
Jerusalem. To them the freewill offerings were brought, through 
their word the first ecclesiastical discipline was inflicted nrai discipline 
in the death of Ananias and Sapphira. 1 As helpers in inflicted. 
the performance of mere manual labor they appear to have had 
some younger men, ot vewrepoi, of the company (Acts v, 6-10), whose 
service was voluntary rather than official. This superiority and 
leadership, and the consequent limitations of the authority of the 
body of believers, seemed due rather to the personal endowments 
of the twelve, their authority derived from Christ, and the manifest 
success of their ministry, than to the prerogatives attaching to a 
specific office* (1 Thess. ii, 7-10; 1 Cor. be, 2; 2 Cor. xii, 12, etc.). 

The large accessions to the body of believers, however, early 
brought with them the necessity for a more methodical adminis- 
tration. The diversity of elements already found in the Christian 
society occasioned an unequal distribution of the charities which 
had been so liberally provided under the first impulse of a new faith 
and experience. To remove the cause of complaint, the recommen- 
dation of the twelve that " seven men of honest report, ««„- 
full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom " (Acts vi, 3), be 
appointed to this business, resulted in a division of labour most sim- 
ple and salutary. The choice of the " multitude of the disciples," 

1 Thiersch calls this punishment " the fearful act of divine ecclesiastical disci- 
pline." v. Die Kirche im aposiolischen Zeitalter, 3te AufL, 1879, 8. 75. 

* Among others v. Bickell: GcschicJite dee Kirchenrechts, Frankfort, 1849, s. 71. 
Neander: Planting and TYaining, etc. t trans, by Ryland, New York, 1844, p. 33. 
Weizsacker: Op. tit, s. 611. Lechler: Dot apottoUeche «. nachapottolMie ZeitaUar. 
Leipzig, 1885, s. 91. 
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" the whole multitude," fell upon seven devout men " whom they 
set before the apostles; and when they had prayed they laid their 
hands upon them" (Acts vi, 6). Such was the occasion and such 
were the circumstances of the institution of the earliest distinct 
class of officers — the deacons. 1 

While the terms diatcovia, diaicovelv, etc., are used both in the 
New Testament ' and by the early Christian fathers * in connection 
with any one who ministers, it is likewise applied to presbyters and 
bishops, and even to the apostles themselves. From the history 
But one order given in the Acts of the Apostles, no conclusive evi- 
at am. dence appears that in the apostolic Church there was 

more than one order of ministers, aside from the apostles. 4 While 
there is a variety of terms, these are neither clearly defined nor are 
the duties easily determinable. This was in harmony with the 
existing conditions of religious activity and devotion, and is 
entirely analogous to other institutions in the incipient stages 
of their organization. Not until the second century is the term 
deacon used with absolute precision of reference and function. 
Wbo were the Nevertheless, when Irenaeus 5 marks with definiteness this 
deacons? term, he also insists that the order instituted by the 

apostles was identical with that of his day. The almost uniform 
traditions sustain this view, while the Latin Church, in deference to 
the apostles 9 institution, long restricted the number of deacons in a 
single church to seven. At a later period, when the organization 
of the Church had become more formal, the original functions of 
" the seven " were more clearly limited to the deacons, until the in- 
stitution of hospitals, almshouses, orphanages, etc., transferred to 
others the services at first assigned to them. 

The qualifications for this office, as enumerated by Paul (1 Tim. 
Gravity of their *"> 8 > *^«)> are j ust °f tnat nature to fit them for min- 
functions. gling with the church in most familiar relations, to as- 
certain and relieve the wants of the poorer members with delicacy, 
appropriate reticence, and freedom from temptation to avaricious 
greed. It is noticeable that gravity, honest words, temperance, un- 
selfishness, probity in themselves and in their households, and an 
honest faith outrank " aptness to teach," which in the context is 
said to be an indispensable qualification of the presbyter or bishop. 

1 While Luke does not call the seven "deacons," the word was evidently derived 
from dicucovia, the distribution of aim 3, which was their original function. 

* Acts i, 24; 1 Cor. iii, 5; 2 Cor. vi, 4: Eph. iii, 7, et aL 

3 Chrysostorn : Horn. 1 in Phil, i, 1, d aL 

4 Neander : Op. n*., p. 33. 

* Ircnseus, i, 26, 3; iii, 12, 10. 
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There is abundant evidence that this office, first instituted in 
Jerusalem in a church composed almost exclusively A(Jo ted |he 
of Jewish converts, was also widely adopted by churches Gentuectmrch- 
of Gentile origin. At Corinth and Rome, likewise in *** 
the societies of Asia Minor, are met those "helps," dvrik^fjeig 
(I Cor. xii, 28), and "ministrations, 9 ' elre diaKoviav kv rq diaicovip 
(Rom. xii, 7), which were the peculiar duty of the deacons. 1 The 
office seems to have been generally recognized, although there are 
intimations that it was not regarded as absolutely indispensable.* 
A little later in the apostolic period is noticed a further provision 
for the more complete oversight and care of the poor. "The 
strict seclusion of the female sex in Greece and in some Oriental 
countries necessarily debarred them from the ministrations of 
men; and to meet the want thus felt it was found necessary at 
an early date to admit women to the diaconate. A 
woman deacon belonging to the church of Cenchreae 
is mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans.' . . . Again passing 
over an interval of some years we find St. Paul, in the First Epistle 
to Timothy (I Tim. iii, 8, seq.), about A. D. 66, giving express 
directions as to the qualifications of men-deacons and women- 
deacons alike." 4 

Thus it is seen that to the deacons and deaconesses was assigned 
primarily the duty of ministration to the poor, and the oversight of 
the temporal affairs of the Christian societies, yet the deacons 
retaining, as in the case of Stephen and Philip, the right to teach 
and baptize/ " The deacons became the first preachers of Christian- 
ity; they were the first evangelists, because they were the first to 
find their way to the homes of the poor. They were the construc- 
tors of the most solid and durable of the institutions of Christianity, 
namely, the institutions of charity and beneficence." * Of all the 
offices of the Church the diaconate seems peculiarly The dlaconate 
Christian in conception and origin. The attempts to peculiarly 
derive it from the synagogue ' have proved unsatisfac- Christlan * 
tory. The peculiar exigencies of the early apostolic Church com- 
► 

1 v. Lightfoot: The Christian Ministry ; in Commentary on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, 8th edition, London, 1885, p. 191. 

• v. Titus i, 6, seq. 

• Chap, xvi, 1. toiftriv r^v adcXtfv v/^v, ovaav Siokovov rfc eKxXqoiaC k.tX. 
4 Lightfoot: Op.cit., id. 

* Acta vii : viii, 35-40. 

* Stanley: Christian Institutions. New York, 1881, pp. 210, 211. 

1 Vitringa: d# Syn. Vet., p. 885. seq., especially insists that the deacon of tlio 
Christian Church Suds its suggestion in the chazan of the synagogue. 
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pelled its institution. It was almost entirely independent of all 
then extant models and precedents, and in nature and function was 
original and unique. 1 

To their humbler work of the administration of charities were 
united, in the case of some, at least, certain spiritual functions. 
Stephen, a Hellenist, " with a remarkable depth of historical per- 
spective," shocked the narrow exclusiveness of the orthodox Jews 
by clear intimations that the temple might not remain 
preached the the center of the national worship, but that the prin- 
word# ciple expressed by Christ to the Samaritan woman might 

be an accomplished fact in the history of the favored people (John 
iv, 21-23). His powerful preaching precipitated a crisis, and the 
disciples " were scattered abroad " by the persecution that followed. 
Another of the seven, Philip, exhibited his broad catholicity of 
spirit by preaching to the Samaritans and to the Ethiopian eunuch. 
His baptism of the latter also illustrates the nature and importance 
of the functions of the diaconate. Added to distribution of alms 
for the relief of the poor, the work of preaching the Gospel and the 
administration of baptism are here connected with the work of a 
deacon. 

The dispersion which resulted from the persecution after the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, and the large accessions of believers through 
preaching of the Gospel in other parts of Judea, in Samaria and in 
Prior to the ^ r * a > com P e U e d a new order of supervision. Prior to 
flrat pereecu- this scattering abroad the distinction between a simple 
Uon congregation of believers and a church had not been rec- 

ognised. It was but natural that the new societies should, in their or- 
der and management, be modeled after the parent church. Moreover, 
no proper in Jerusalem and the adjacent districts there seems to have 
church. b een a method of supervision and government somewhat 

similar to that which later obtained in the cathedral churches of 
other great capitals, and in the suburban societies. No sooner does 
news come to the apostles of the acceptance of the Gospel in any 
part than a delegation is sent to make examination, to direct the 
work, and confirm the believers in the truth (Acts vii, 14, seq.; xi,# 
22, seq.). 

This fact assists to answer the question: how far the different 

1 In this view Neander, Bmimgarten, Schaff, Baur, Renan. Lightfoot, and others 
substantially agree. Bohmer supposes that "the seven" had been elders; and 
with him Ritschl agrees: AltkaUi. Kirche, 2te Aufl., as. 353, seq. Lange holds that 
from u the seven " the two orders of deacons and of elders were afterward differ- 
entiated, v. Apwtolische ZeittiVer, Bd. ii, ss. 73, 539, seq. This is also the opinion of 
Dollinger: Tie First Age of the Church, vol. ii, p. 111. 
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societies of Jewish Christians were thenceforth unified in what 
may properly be called "the Church." A careful study of all 
the circumstances attending these visitations will impress us that 
the various societies were, to a large degree, united in Tn^ ^ a 
spirit, life, doctrine, and government. The apostles had uuton « 
an oversight and care of these as well as of the mother church in 
Jerusalem. This is manifest from their sending Barnabas to con- 
firm the disciples at Antioch (Acts xi, 22). True, no definite proof 
is found in the history that this union was legal, formal, or ex- 
pressed through the appointment of officers, or by the adoption of a 
formal constitution; but the conduct of the Apostles during their 
visitations shows that by virtue of their own personal character, 
of the authority derived from Christ in their first call to be the 
leaders of his Church, and of a common spirit that animated all 
believers, there was a unity of the various societies into The church 
a virtual Church. 1 It is remarkable that the historian first organized, 
says (Acts ix, 31): "So the Churchy r\ kiuikrpia^ throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, had peace, being edified; and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, was multiplied." * 

The second stage in the development of the organization of the 
Church is further marked through the occupancy by james— bis of- 
James of the chief place at Jerusalem. While the floe - 
apostles were absent upon their missionary journeys, proclaiming 
the Gospel of the kingdom, or visiting the new communities that 
had believed, he became their mouthpiece or vicar. His personal 
character, as brother of the Lord, gave to his leadership dignity 
and authority which were generally recognised by the churches of 
Samaria, Judea, Galilee, the Phenician coasts, ancl by the congrega- 
tions of the Dispersion. While he is never in the Scriptures called 
a bishop, and while there is no evidence of his special ordination to 
this office, his functions seem to have been very similar similar to the 
to those of the bishops of the following century; he is, later bishop, 
therefore, sometimes recognised as the first bishop of Jerusalem.* 
At other times, however, he appears as a member of a council with 



1 Compare Rothe: Op. cit, ss. 278, seq. % and Lechler: Op. ciU 89. 86-91. 

2 The preponderance of authority is certainly in favor of if eKK?jjoia rather than 
ai kudjpiat. The New Version adopts the former as the true text. 

8 Rothe: Die Anfange der christlicltvn Kirche, s. 271. Lightfoot: The Christian 
Ministry, in Com. on Phil., p. 197. Cunningham: The Growth of the CJiurch, etc., 
London, 1886, p. 60. "It is possible his position may hare ' adumbrated ' the 
episcopate, or even have done something toward paving the way to it" *• But it it 
more probable that he owed this to his personal character. 1 ' 
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the apostles and presbyters, of commanding influence, but with no 
official character. 1 

§2. Presbyters and Bishops, 
In the apostolic Church are found other officers called indiffer- 
ently 7rpc<7j3t;T€pcw, presbyters, or elders, and knioKonoi, bishops, or 
overseers. This office pertained to local congregations, and was ex- 
Firet pertained ten ^ e< ^ as tne churches multiplied under the preaching 
to local socle- of the apostles, prophets, and evangelists. In distinc- 
t,tJS " tion from the deacons, both " presbyter " and "overseer" 

were terms in common use by the Jewish church, by the heathen 
municipalities, and by the religious clubs, which were numerous 
Presbyters throughout the Roman Empire. While the record is 
j >mm ° n m!d 8 ^ ent > lt * 8 nevertheless probable that peculiar exigen- 
Christian sod- cies of the Church called for the institution of the 
*****- presbyters, as had been the case in the choice of " the 

seven." They first come into prominence on the scattering abroad 
of the disciples, and the withdrawing of the apostles from Jerusalem, 
in consequence of the persecution following the death of Stephen. 
In the absence of apostolic advisers, a body of presbyters is associ- 
ated with James to give direction to the affairs of the Church. 
The manner in which they are mentioned in Acts xi, 30 (tov$ 7rpca- 
flvrepovg) indicates a class of officials well known and established, 
and their connection with the reception of gifts for the poor, in the 
opinion of some, allies their duties with those of the deacons.* 
They come into greater prominence in Acts xv, 2, in association 
with the apostles. These, with the " brethren," constitute the coun- 
cil to which Paul and Barnabas, and the other messengers from the 
society at Antioch, refer the questions respecting circumcision. 
They unite with the apostles and the Church (ovv Sky rxj kKtckijaia) 
in sending delegates to Antioch and other churches, 

A <VMin/*ll 

who should bear the decision of the council (Acts xv, 
22, 23). When Paul visits Jerusalem for the last time, he be- 
takes himself to James, the president, where he finds all the elders 
assembled (Acts xxi, 18, seq.). 

'Neither Acts xii, 11, nor xv, 13-21, furnisl-es positive proof of the presidency of 
James, much less of a distinctively episcopal function. Acts xxi, 18, seq., and Gal. i, 
19 ; ii, 9, point somewhat more clearly to ait official position. Hegesippus, among the 
very earliest of the writers of the pecond century, does not call James a bishop, but 
represents him as sharing with the apostles the government of the Church at Jeru- 
salem. Eusebius: Hist. Eccl, ii. 2.1, 24. r. Lechler: Das apostoiische t*. dasnach- 
apostoiische Ztitalter, 3te Aufl., *«. 83. Ritschl: Op. ciL, as. 417, seq. 

•This is one ground for Ritschl's opinion, already referred to, that from "the 
seven" and their functions both the future di neonate and elderate were differentiated, 
v. Die Entstehung der allJcath. Kirche, s. 358. 
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The presbyters already appear as the representatives and directors 
of the society at Jerusalem. Since their original function was chiefly 
oversight or government, the Jewish Christian congregations found 
in the Jewish synagogue a model which they readily adopted, and 
the Gentile churches found in the hrioKonog of the religious clubs 
an officer very similar in authority and function. It was his 
duty to care for the general order and preside at public delibera- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is manifest from various passages in the Acts, 
as well as from the epistles, that the whole Church participated 
in such deliberations, and sanctioned the decisions. In The entire so- 
the various Jewish communities of the Dispersion, to J^tltedlSutSJ? 
which the apostles first betook themselves in the preach- ationa. 
ing of the Gospel, " there existed a governing body of elders whose 
functions were partly administrative and partly disciplinary. With 
worship and with teaching they appear to have had no direct con- 
cern. For those purposes, so far as they required officers, another 
set of officers existed. In other words, the same community met, 
probably in the 'same place, in two capacities and with a double 
organization. On the Sabbath there was an assembly, A doable func- 
presided over by the a^ttrwdywyo^ or dpx l(TVV ^7 0J 7 (H y tton " 
for the purposes of prayer and the reading of the Scriptures and ex* 
hortation; on two other days of the week there was an assembly, 
presided over by the yepovoidpxW <> r d^xovreg or ngea0VTSQoi f for 
the ordinary purposes of a local court. Each community, whether 
assembling for the one class of purposes or the other, h con|rre 
appears to have been in most cases independent. . . . Ration inde- 
Consequently, when the majority of the members of a D endeilt 
Jewish community were convinced that Jesus was the Christ, there 
was nothing to interrupt the current of their former common life. 
There was no need for secession, for schism, for a change in the or* 
ganization. The old form of worship and the old modes of govern- 
ment could still go on. . . . There is no trace of a break in the con- 
tinuity; and there is consequently a strong presumption, which sub- 
sequent history confirms, that the officers who continued to bear the 
same names in the same community exercised functions closely 
analogous to those which they had exercised before; in The preS byters 
other words, that the elders of the Jewish communities officers of ad- 
which had become Christian were, like the elders of the nl8tra 0D * 
Jewish communities which remained Jewish, officers of administra- 
tion and discipline." ' 

The fact that the Jewish Christians regarded themselves as only 
a sect within the Jewish church cannot be too much emphasized. 
1 Hatch : The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches, pp. 59-61. 
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They only recognised Jesus as the Messias, and were awaiting the 
Jewish Christ- time when all should receive their King, and Christ 
i5 D the a jewteh should return to set up his universal reign. The more 
Church. thorough examination of all the hopes and expectations 

of the Jewish Christian societies, prior to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, leads to the belief that they looked upon their provisions for a 
special service, the care of their own poor, and the maintenance 
of order and regularity in their assemblies as something merely 
temporary, or as a means of influencing the whole chosen people to 
unite themselves with the new kingdom which was soon to be 
established. 1 

The function of this body of Christian presbyters being at first 
like that of the Jewish presbyters in the synagogue, they must 
be regarded as an advisory board, whose decisions were looked 
upon with respect, and whose care for the congregations was 
The early type official. Nor is there evidence that each ruled over a 
republican. separate congregation, or over a section of the same con- 
gregation, without associates. The monarchical type of government 
which appeared at a later date does not accord with the genius of 
Not monarch!- the apostolic age. The elders constitute rather a free 
<*>• deliberative body, which more resembles the meetings of 

the councils in the republics of early Greece. While no evidence 
exists that they or any other class monopolized the right of spiritual 
teaching and edification, they nevertheless so far directed it that it 
might be saved from confusion, and not degenerate into license or 
into the inculcation of false doctrine. Thus, while the apostles and 
evangelists were doing their work for the whole Church, the dea- 
cons and the body of presbyters became the instrument for the 
government of local societies, and for the regulation of its teaching, 
its worship, and its charities. The %OQio\jLa SidaoKaXia? being of 
only transient utility, the more permanent and regular provision was 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, the teaching function is clearly recognised as per- 
taining to this office. Especially after the rapid spread of the Gos- 
pel subsequent to the death of Stephen, when the apostles were no 
longer able to superintend the work in person, nor give direct in- 
struction, the need of special and careful teaching by the elders 
was felt to be of chief importance. Doubtless the customs of the 
synagogues had direct influence in the appointment of the presby- 

x Lechler: Op. cit, s. 93. This author says with regard to the seeming contradic- 
tion of this view in the fact of the fierce opposition of the Jews to the Christians, 
" The sundering of the band binding them to the theocracy was at first regarded as 
only possible, next as desirable, and finally as necessary." as. 93, 94. 
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tens in the Christian societies. Just as there was no distinct line of 
demarkation between the ordinary members of the synagogue court, 
whose chief function was oversight and watchcare, and the learned 
members, wise men and scribes, who, in the time of Christ, had 
come to form a pretty well-defined class, but each did that for 
which his peculiar gifts or training best fitted him, so in Christian 
congregations, chiefly of Jewish origin, there was no sharp distinc- 
tion between the teaching and governing function, but a large lib- 
erty was recognised, only that it be exercised in obedience to that 
wise law of spiritual economy inculcated alike by both the foremost 
apostles: "According as each hath received a gift, ministering 
it among yourselves, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God." " But to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit 
to profit withal, . . . but all these worketh the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he will " (1 Pet. iv, 
10, aeq.; 1 Cor. xii, 7, seq.). 

In the later Pauline writings, especially in the pastoral epistles 
and Ephesians, church officers and their duties are more fully 
treated than elsewhere in the New Testament. The language of 
the instructions suggests a more advanced stage of church organ- 
ization than is implied in the writings of Peter or in the earlier 
epistles of Paul. The simple associations of the first believers, per- 
vaded by a common spirit, and realizing the truest idea of fellow- 
ship, are, in these later writings, instructed as to the character and 
endowments of their office-bearers and the use of their gifts. The 
elders are here represented as overseers of the Church, and com- 
bine therewith the teaching function; but the distinction between 
a body of so-called " ruling " elders and of " teaching " elders is 
not clearly made; the same persons are represented as acting in this 
double capacity (Eph. iv, 11; 1 Tim. v, 17-19). Nevertheless, 
among the special qualifications for this office, as enumerated by 
Paul, is "aptness to teach" (1 Tim. iii, 2; iv, 13-16; 2 Tim. ii, 
2,24; Tit. i, 9, seq.); and it cannot be doubted that this function 
became increasingly important after the death of the apostles had 
deprived the Church of authoritative living teachers, and when the 
prediction of Paul respecting heretical doctrines had been sadly ful- 
filled (Acts xx, 29, 30). 

The origin of the presbyters in those churches which were com- 
posed chiefly of Gentile converts is not so manifest. It has been 
suggested that it was spontaneous, and at first inde- Presbyters 
pendent of Jewish influence. In the Grreco-Roman in Gentile 
world the two elements peculiar to the Jewish system urcbe8 - 
of synagogical government, namely, a council or committee, and 
22 
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seniority, were widely recognised. "Every municipality of the 
empire was managed by its curia or senate. All associations, 
political or religious, with which the empire abounded had their 
committees of officers. It was, therefore, antecedently probable, 
even apart from Jewish influence, that when the Gentiles who had 
embraced Christianity began to be sufficiently numerous in a city to 
require some kind of organization that organization should take the 
prevailing form; that it should be not wholly, if at all, monarchical, 
nor wholly, though essentially, democratical, but that there should 
be a permanent executive consisting of a plurality of persons. . . . 
So strong was this idea (respect for seniority) that the terms which 
were relative to it were often used as terms of respect without ref- 
erence to age. In the philosophical schools the professor was 
sometimes called 6 npeopvTepo$" l 

It must not, however, be forgotten that, during the missionary 
:activity of Paul and his associates in founding the churches which 
afterward were very largely composed of Gentile converts, the first 
(believers, constituting the germ of these churches, were Jewish 
Christians, to whom the government of the synagogue was entirely 
familiar. When it is further considered how carefully Paul, in his 
'extensive journeys, provides for the spiritual oversight of the 
•churches, for the discipline, and for the general administration of 
their affairs; how he appoints elders in the churches of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia, in Ephesus, Thessalonica, Philippi, Rome, and Colossi; 
how he declares to Titus that the chief reason of his being left in 
Crete was to " set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
'elders in every city " (Tit. i, 5), the conclusion is almost inevitable 
that the Jewish synagogue system must have had a very marked 
influence on the organization of the Gentile churches. 

§ 3. Essential Identity of Bishops and Presbyters. 

The essential identity of presbyters and bishops in the apostolic 
age is a matter of well-nigh absolute historic demonstration. " They 
appear always as a plurality or as a college in one and the same 
congregation, even in smaller cities, as Philippi. The same officers 
of the church of Ephesus are alternately called presby- 
m n ters and bishops. Paul sends greetings to the bishops 
and deacons of Philippi, but omits the presbyters because they were 
included in the first term, as also the plural indicates. In the pas- 
suhatra Kim- toral epistles, when Paul intends to give the qualifica- 
tory- tions for all church officers, he again mentions only two, 
bishops and deacons, but uses the term presbyters afterward for 
1 Hatch : Op. cit , pp. G3, 64. 
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bishops. Peter urges the presbyters to " tend the flock of God, and 
to ' fulfill the office of bishops,' with disinterested devotion and with- 
out lording it over the charge allotted to them. The interchange 
of terms continued in use to the close of the first century, as is evi- 
dent from the epistles of Clement of Rome (about A. D. 95), and still 
lingered toward the close of the second/' l This is substantially 
the opinion of the most thorough students of the apostolic history. 8 

The reason of the use of two terms for persons having the same 
essential functions has given rise to much discussion. Wb7 iwo 
With those who hold to the diversity of the offices the terms? 
use of two terms is but natural and necessary. To those who re- 
gard these offices as identical, in the apostolic age, the reason for 
this double designation seems important to discover. 

Two general suggestions have been made: 1. The term TTpeafivTepog, 
presbyter, has been claimed to be of Jewish derivation, and to have 
been used at first only by Jewish -Christian congrega- 
tions. In communities where a Christian church had 
sprung from the bosom of the local synagogue, and was, therefore, 
chiefly under the control of Jewish tradition and thought, the term 
presbyter, which was the name of the governing body of the syna- 
gogue, would be naturally transferred to officers of similar function 
in the Christian societies. 8 It is likewise true that the term ' bish- 
op,' hriotconos, is used to designate one of like official duty in the 
churches of almost exclusively Gentile origin. Nevertheless, the 
term presbyter was used by these same congregations, and at a 
somewhat later date it was applied to the members of that govern- 
ing body over which the bishop presided. 4 2. A second theory is 

, Schaff: History of tiie Christian Church, New York, 1884, vol. i, p. 493. He 
cites the following: Acts xx, 17 and 28; Phil, i, 1 ; I Tim. iii, 1-13; v, 17-19; 
Tit. i, 6-7 ; 1 Pet v, 1. 2 ; Clem. Bom. : Ad Cor., cc, 42, 44. 

•v. Among others, Neander: Op. cit., pp. 92, 93. Rotlie: Anfange der christlichen 
Kirche, s. 176, etat. Liglufoot: Op. cft,4>p. 95-99. Baur: Hist First Tltree Cen- 
turies. Stanley: Op. cit t chap. x. Hatch: Op. cit, Lects. iii, iv. Dollinger: The 
First Age of the Churcfi, vol. ii, pp. 110, 111. Kraus: Real- Encyclopedia der Christ 
Atterthumer, art. " Bischof." Wcizsackcr: Op. cit, as. 637-641. W. says that they 
were not absolutely identical ; all bishops were presbyters, but not every presbyter 
was a bishop. Lechler : Op. cit., p. 577, seq. " The elders, irpeoftvrepot, are not men- 
tioned because in the eatliest Christian period 'presbyter' and 'bishop* were 
identical." 

1 Weizsacker : Op. cit, s. 628, regards this transference of the leadership and gov- 
ernment by presbyters from the Jewish church to the Christian nt Jerusalem as 
by no means self-evident, '* Keineswegs eine selfverstandlichc Sache;'' but there 
is no doubt but that the Jewish Christian societies going out from Jerusalem, as well 
as the Jews of the Diaspora, had a presbyterial constitution. 8. 629. 

4 Lightfoot: Op. cit., 194. 
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that the bishop of the Christian Church was analogous in office 
and function to that of thg president of the heathen 
fraternities or clubs. One chief duty of this officer was 
to administer the funds of the society, and to be a medium of com- 
munication between the members who might be widely separated. 
Christianity was established just at a time when poverty was wide- 
spread throughout the Roman world, and when government and 
society were in a condition of fearful strain. What the state could 
or would not do for its subjects must be done by themselves through 
association for mutual succor and relief. The fraternities were 
numerous and influential. Their professed objects. were various; 
but into most of them there entered both a charitable and a religious 
element. To administer the funds of these organizations became a 
matter of primary importance, and the officer charged with this duty 
was termed an eplscopos. 1 

The peculiar environment of the first Christian believers compelled 
like provision for the exercise of systematic charities. Most of the 
early disciples were of the poorer class; and many more, upon pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, became outcasts from their families 
and homes. The strict morality of the Christian teaching and the 
severity of discipline compelled the abandonment of trades which 
before had been highly lucrative, and thus a measure of systematic 
aid must be furnished by the fraternity of believers. The widow, 
the orphan, and the stranger journeying in foreign parts must have 
issued to them certificates of membership, or letters of comraen- 
systematic dation,* on whose authority they were admitted to 
charities. the sacred mysteries, and received assistance and en- 

couragement. The importance of this administration cannot be 
overrated, and it was therefore entrusted to those best fitted by in- 
telligence and unquestioned integrity to superintend the work. Ac- 
cording to this view the functions of the early Christian bishop 
were similar to that of the episcopos of the contemporary clubs of 
the heathen world, in having chiefly to care for the funds and to 
administer the charities. 1 

'v. Hatch: Op. cit., Lect. ii. His argument from the epigraphical evidence is 
original and striking, if not entirely convincing. Contra, v. Gore: The Church and 
the Ministry, Second Edition, London, 1882. v. also Hurnack: Artalekten, in his 
translation of Hatch. Heinrici: Erkliirimg der Korinthierbric/e. i, Leipzig, 1879; 
ii, Berlin, 1887. Holtzmann : Die Patoralbricfe, Leipzig. 1880. 

* The custom of commendation by leiters, ewttrroXai ovaraTiKaU is referred to in Acts 
xviii, 27, nnd 2 Cor. iii, 1-5. Tlio same practice, dictated alike by affection and by 
common prudence, also prevailed among the ancient secular fraternities and among 
Hie powerful guilds of the Middle Ages. 

8 Hatch : Op. ciY., Lect. ii. 
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§ 4. General Conclusions. 

While the distinction of offices and functions may be ascertained 
in a most general way, it is manifest that the character and duties of 
these, during the lifetime of the apostles, were not sharply defined. 
The peculiar functions of the deacons are at one time assumed by 
the presbyters, at another by the kmoKomoi. The cir- Duties not 
cumstances determine the behaviour of the different d»rpiy defined, 
officers. In the apostolic church are found germs of every order 
of the ministry, and indications of every form of church gov- 
ernment. From these were to come such forms as the peculiar 
providential environment might most fully develop. At first only 
those who were endowed with special charisms were entrusted with 
the direction and government of the Church. 1 The gift correspond- 
ing to this function was the ^a^ioyta rr^q Kv(tepvrjaeo>s (1 Cor. xii, 28). 

The elders were charged with teaching, the preservation of the 
purity of doctrine, the direction of the assemblies of the societies, 
the oversight of the general secular affairs of the The charl8ini 
churches, the care of souls, the warning and encourage- at first me 
ment of individual members, etc. Nevertheless, Paul * >re P araUon - 
in his letter to the Corinthian church, in which ecclesiastical order 
and the functions of rulers are discussed at length, nowhere repre- 
sents these as pertaining to an office, but recognises in them a class 
of duties which depend upon the possession of special gifts and 
charisms.' With the exception of his latest epistles to the Philip- 
pians, to Titus, and to Timothy, he never mentions deacons, preek 
byters, or bishops. Even when he enumerates the teachers given 
by God to the Church, according to their gradations and peculi- 
arities, the names of deacons, presbyters, and bishops do not occur. 
In so important a church as Corinth there seems to have been no 
bishop,' and it may be reasonably questioned whether in any other 
than the latest epistles can be found any mention of the office in 
connection with the Gentile church. 4 In all of his earlier writings he 
speaks of gifts and not of offices. From the apostles to the hum- 
blest ministers the ruling thought is that of spiritual endowments, 
and not of official functions/ So manifest is this in the early apos- 

1 Baur: Chrisienthum, a. 241 : Ritschl : Op. cit. s. 362. 

•Lightfoot: Op. cit, p. 195. 

•Weizsacker: Op. cit. a. 638. Bunsen: Ignatius u. seine Zeii, b. 103. Lightfoot: 
Op. cit, p. 205. 

* Lightfoot : Op. cit, p. 1 98. 

6 Doilinger: The First Age of the Church, vol. ii t pp. 104, 105. Ritschl: Op. cit, 
a, 347. Heinrici: Kirchengemeinde Korinihs u. die religiosen Genossenschaften dcr 
Grieciien in the Zeilsdtrift fur wissenschafU. Iheoiogie, 1876, a. 478. 
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tolic Church that the function of teaching was not confined to the 
presbyters or bishops, but extended to the laity as well, and in cases 
of extreme necessity the latter could administer baptism and cele- 
brate the eucharist. 1 Even in the writings of John the bishop is 
still a minister of the society and not a church official, and there is 
no evidence of a distinct ordination or confirmation to a distinctively 
episcopal office. 

Aside from the statements found in the New Testament, the first 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians is about the only 
contemporary authority.* In this letter the distinction between 
No distinction bishops and presbyters is no more clear than in the 
Id clement. canonical Scriptures, and these offices and their duties 
are generally noticed as synonymous.* No priestly authority or 
function is delegated to them. They are in the strictest sense min- 
isters and stewards appointed to teach, to preach, and care for 
the discipline and charities of the local churches. No irresponsible 
or sovereign authority is attached to their office, but the body of 
believers is the real depositary of power. 4 

Nor is there a trace of the subordination of one bishop to another, 
any more than in the apostolic college a primacy, aside from personal 
character and influence, is found. While in the pastoral epistles 
(v. 1 Tim. v, 17, 19, 20) there seems to be a slight tendency to 
centralization, and the idea of a special office is somewhat more 
clearly developed, it may, nevertheless, be regarded as historically 
certain that prior to the destruction of Jerusalem the officers of the 
Church and their functions were not fully differentiated, but, on the 
contrary, a great diversity of practice and a plastic condition of 
church government were prevalent throughout the empire. 

1 Hatch: Op. cit, pp. 117-119. "In regard to baptism there is no positive evi- 
dence, but there is the argument a fortiori which arises from the fact that even in 
later times . . . baptism by an ordinary member of the church was held to be 
valid," etc. 

* The chronology of the Aitarf is not so satisfactorily determined as to make it 
a strictly original authority for the history of the apostolic church. 

»* cc". 42-44. 

4 Bannerman : The Scripture Doctrine of the Church, Part vi, chap, iv, seems too 
strongly to insist on a settled and fixed ecclesiastical system in the Corinthian church 
during the second period of apostolic Church history. Stich condition of this church 
iu a distinctively presbyterial form of government is demonstrable neither from the 
Pauline epistles nor from the letter of Clement of Roma. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE POST.APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION PROM THE DESTRUCTION OP 
JERUSALEM TO IREN^fiUS. 

| 1. Influence of the Death of the Apostles and of the Destruction of Jenisalem. 

Such seems to have been the condition of the Church and of 
churoh government for the first forty years after the Importanoe ^ 
Ascansion. The death of the apostles, and especially the the dwtruouoa 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, were most moment- °i Jerua » tem « 
ous events in the history of Christianity. 1 They were soaroely lew 
transforming to the Christian than to the Jewish church. If the 
Jewish polity was thoroughly destroyed and the hope of a temporal 
supremacy perished, the separation of Jewish-Christian from Gen- 
tile-Christian churches, which had before been so prominent, largely 
disappeared. 

During their lifetime the apostles had been the jealous guard- 
ians of the purity of Christian doctrine and the defenders of Chris- 
tian discipline. There had been a general acquiescence in this 
apostolic authority, and the extraordinary spiritual enlightenment 
conferred upon the body of believers had measurably saved them 
from the destructive influence of the heresies which afterward 
threatened not only the unity but the success of the Church. The 
destruction of the sacred city hastened the consummation of what 
had been felt by all parties to be a pressing need; namely, the union 
of the individual societies into a firm, compact organization in the 
Christian Church. This event emancipated the disci- scattered the 
pies from the burdens of the Jewish ceremonial ; it re- »p°sties. 
vealed Christianity to the pagan world as an independent religion; 
it completely fused the hitherto inharmonious Jewish - Christian 
and Gentile-Christian elements;" it scattered believers still mora 
widely throughout the Roman world. 

But when the original preachers and defenders of Christ's gospel 
had been removed, the heresies which were lying latent, Emancipated 
or had been checked in their first beginnings by the the enures 
watchful administration of the apostles, soon began to prejudices. 

1 For a striking: popular statement of the effects and the probabilities see 
Hibbtrt Lectures, Boston, 1880, III Conference. 
1 Rot he: Op. ciL, ss. 340-343; Ewald: vii, 26. 
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assert themselves more vigorously, and to draw away multitudes from 
the Church. The lack of apostolic guidance was now felt to be a 
most serious privation. The absence of an authoritative interpre- 
tation left each teacher free to attach to the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially to the instructions of the apostles, the meaning which best 
accorded with his own peculiar dogmas. The instinct of self- 
preservation compelled a readjustment of ecclesiastical supervision 
and government. From the closing years of the first century 
new principles are recognised, and influences before hardly no- 
ticeable become prominent. While during the lifetime of the 
apostles there had been a ministry of Christ's own institution, in 
the second century the distinction between clergy and laity is 
more manifest; the priestly function, which before had pertained 
to the entire body of believers, becomes circumscribed; 1 the duties 
of the deacons and presbyters are more clearly defined; the exist- 
ence and prerogatives of the bishops as a distinct order become more 
com lied a & enera My recognised. Admission to a sacred order is 
more compact now gained by the solemn rite of consecration or ordi- 
organization. na fj on# There are now found in the Church ordines 
majores and ordines minores, each having a more clearly defined 
function. 

Thus in the brief interval between the death of the apostles and 
the middle of the second century the idea of the Church had under- 
gone important transformations, and the orders and duties of its 
officers had become subjects of clearer definition. The believers on 
Christ passed from the condition of individual congregations to 
that of an organized Church. 

§ 2. The Igruitian Episcopacy and its Effects. 

Ignatius is the earliest writer who develops this new notion of 
Functions of church order and discipline. He defends the essential 
the bishop. unity of the Church, to maintain which obedience to 
the doctrines and authority of the bishops is necessary. Look to 
the bishop that God may also look on thee.* Plainly we should 

1 The idea of the universal priesthood of believers did not wholly disappear. In- 
deed, it is rigorously asserted by Ircnaeus {Adv. Z/i«\, iv, 8 t § 3). The Montuui»is 
wore most srrenuoua in their advocacy of this doctrine, and Tertullian {De Exhort 
Cast., c. 7; De Rapt., 17) affirms that it is the authority of the Church alone that 
has created the extinction between laity and clergy. Kven the high-church Cyprian 
u«es expressions which suggest tlint the body of believers is the true source of 
ecclesiastical authority (ep. 41, 8). The mode of ihe election of Athanasius, Am- 
brose. Augustine, and others in the fourth century illustrates the power of the laity. 

* Ad Polyc, cc. 5/6. 
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regard the bishop as we regard the Lord himself. 1 Be subject to 
the bishop and to one another, as Christ to the Father, in order 
that there may be unity according to God among you. 2 Without 
the bishop let no one attempt any thing in the Church. Let 
that sacrament be accounted valid which is under the direction 
of the bishop or one whom he has appointed. Without the bishop 
it is not permitted either to baptize or to celebrate the agape.* 
Where the bishop is, there is the congregation, as where Christ is, 
there is the catholic Church. 4 This strong characterization of the 
episcopacy is in most direct contrast with the spirit of the New 
Testament teaching. Yet it is likewise to be observed that the 
episcopacy of Ignatius is strictly congregational. The bishop has 
no authority outside of and beyond his individual congregation, in 
which alone he is the vicar of Christ, as well as an equal to every 
other bishop of every other congregation : no trace of subordination 
or primacy appears in these epistles. 

Nevertheless, Ignatius distinguishes the bishops from the presby- 
ters, inasmuch as the former are the successors of Christ, Distinction in 
while the latter, on the contrary, are the vicars of the ori #n. 
apostles.* The institution of the bishops is, according to his view, not 
the work of the apostles, but a commission, kvroMi, or grace, x&W* 
of God, while the presbyters owe their origin to the decree or sanc- 
tion, vopos, of Jesus Christ. 6 Inasmuch as the episcopacy connects 
the individual churches with the Church universal, at whose head 
Christ stands, it thereby becomes the organ of church unity.* In 
nearly all these letters of Ignatius the threatening dangers to the 
Church from the current heresies are revealed. They contain warn- 
ings, exhortations to concord, and to a close affiliation with the bish- 
ops, the presbyters, and the deacons, since thus alone can the unity 
of the Church be best maintained." Yet Ignatius plainly teaches 
that while the congregation should undertake nothing without the 
bishop, no more should the bishop without the will of God. The 
ordinances of the bishop are valid only so far as they are accordant 
with the divine will. 9 Nevertheless, from the very nature and 

1 ad Ephes., c. 6. ■ ad Magna., c. 13. * ad Smyrn., c. 8. 

4 Ep. ad Pkilad., c. 3, 7; Smyrn., c. 8, 9, tiaL v. also Baur: Da* Christenthum, 
etc., 2te Aung., Tubingen, I860, aa. 277-279. 

* ad Smyrn., c. 8 ; ad EpJies., c 2 : ad Polyc, c. 6. • ad Magnet., c. 2. 

1 ad Philad., c. 3 ; ad Smym., c. 8. • ad Smyrn,, c. 8. 

•Compare especially ad Smyrn., c. 8, nnd Rotlic: Op. eit, a. 445; Uhlhorn: 
Debar die Ignatianischen Briefe, in Ilgens Zeitochiift, Bd. 21, a. 282. Ritschi: Entste- 
hung der aUkat/toluchen Kirehe, Bonn, 1857, a. 455; and best of all, Lightfoot: The 
Apostolic Fathers: Part ii, St Ignatius and St. Polycarp. 
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dignity of the episcopate, it, before all other offices, lays claim to 
obedience on the part of the societies. 1 

| 3. The Clementine Homilies. 
As we pass from the Ignatian epistles to the pseudo-Clementine 
The monarch!- Homilies, which were probably written from fifteen to 
cai episcopacy, twenty years later, there is a yet stronger claim for the 
dignity and authority of the bishop's office. • The episcopacy of 
these writings is of the high monarchical type. The bishop has 
power to bind and loose. He stands in the place of Christ;* the 
presbyters and deacons are subordinate to him. 
Bishops th Here, too, the episcopate is represented as the suc- 
suooeftsore of cession to the apostolate, and the bishops are the 
the apostles. guardians and depositaries of the apostolic doctrine. 
As usual in Ebionitic writings,* James is the bishop of bishops, 

1 The importance of the testimony of Ignatius is manifest from the protracted con- 
troversy respecting the genuineness and integrity of his writings. Scarcely less 
earnest than that over the genuineness and authority of the Gospel by John, tlio 
Ignatian question still remains au open one. An important literature 1ms resulted 
from these scholarly researches. There are three versions of the writings of Igna- 
tius, namely: 1. The longer Greek recension, consisting of seven epistles and eight 
additional ones. 2. The shorter Greek recension, referred to by Ensebius, consisting 
of seven epistles. 3. The Syriac version, discovered iu a monastic library iu the 
Libyan desert in 1839-1843, containing but three of the seveu epistles of the shorter 
Greek recension, and these iu very abbreviated form. Of the first it may be said 
that the added eight epistles are now regarded as forgeries. Respecting the second 
and third the scholars are divided. The Tubingen school reject the entire Ignatian 
literature as spurious ; another class accept only what is common to the shorter 
Greek and to the Syriac recensions ; while the tendency to-day is to hold to the 
genuineness of the shorter Greek recension and to regard the Syriac version as es- 
sentially an extract from the older Greek. The roost satisfactory examinations and 
defence of the shorter Greek recension are Zahn : Ignatius von Antiochien, Gotha, 
1813 ; also his Ignalii et Polycarpi Epistula MartyHa Fragmcnta, in the Patrum 
Aposiolicorum Opera. Fasciculus ii, Lipsiae, 1876; Ulilhorn: Article "Ignatius," in 
2d ed. of Herzog's Real - EncykL ; and Lightfoot: The Apostolic Fatiters: Part 
ii. St. Ignatius and St Polycarp, London, 1885. Lightfoot formerly accepted the 
Syriac version, but in this later work regards the shorter Greek version as defen- 
sible. The importance of tins controversy appears from the different grounds of 
the bishop's authority in the two later recension*. In the Syriac version his 
exercise of leadership and discipline is derived solely from his personal worthiness; 
according to the shorter Greek recension, by virtue of his office alone the bishop 
has the power to exercise priestly leaching and mting functions. In the Greek 
recension the will of the bishop has unconditional validity, while in the Syriac his 
will must harmonize with the divine will in order to claim obedience. 

* Ep. ad Jacob., c 14, horn, iii, 62. 

•This expression is here used, notwithstanding tho opposing views of able critics. 
Like much of the early Patristic literature, the Clementines liave given rise to much 
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6 ImtHtvnos t£>v hrtoic&rrw, 1 to whom even Peter is subordinate, 
and Jerusalem is the capital of Christendom. In the pseudo- 
Clementines is first met the expression, " the chair or seat of the 
bishop," icadidpa rov kmoK&rrov, which denotes the high dignity 
of the bishop and his relation to the presbyters, so changed from 
the New Testament idea. To the bishop specially belongs the 
promulgation of doctrine, while to the presbyters is assigned the 
preaching of ethical truths.* The duty of Church discipline is so 
divided that the bishop and the presbyters exercise judicial func- 
tions, while the deacons are charged with the duty of careful 
scrutiny of the conduct of the members. The bishop Arbiter of doc- 
exercises rule over the society and is arbiter of doc- trin «- 
trine, while the presbyters are his assistants in the maintenance 
of moral conduct. The care for the poor is shared by the bishop 
and the deacons. In the opinion of the writer, the purpose of the 
institution of the episcopate was the restoration of the unity of the 
Church, and the reconciliation of the conflicting parties. This recon- 
ciliation was to b3 effected by the triumph of the Ebionite party, 
whose peculiar views of the episcopacy became at last predominant 
in the Christian Church.* The conception of the episcopacy com- 
mon to the Ignatian epistles and pseudo-Clementines is that the 
bishop is the vicar of God and Christ. The same substantial unity 
existing between God and Christ is the relation which exists 
between the bishop and Christ; for as Christ is the hypostatic will 
of God, so should the bishop be the hypostatic will of Christ. 4 

§ 4. The Shepherd of Henna* awl Polyearp. 

The Shepherd of Hermas and the epistle of Polyearp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, belong to a date intermediate between that of the Ignatian 
epistles and the pseudo-Clementines. These are important as illus- 
trations of the principle that not only the episcopate but the entire 
polity of the Christian Church was a development out DlaUnctlon ^ 
of the peculiar needs of the times. In the " Shepherd " tween lay and 
mention is made of apostles, bishops, doctors, and dea- clerIcal - 
cons. While the term doctors is somewhat obscure in import, the 

varied controversy and the results hare not proved entirely satisfactory to any 
parties. The candid statement of one of the most scholarly of these investigators, 
nfter a criticism of the different opinions, seems entirely truthful. " Undoubtedly 
the questions ot the Clementines need even yet a further discussion." v. Ulhorn . 
Article " Clementinen," in Herzog's Real-Encyklopudie, Bd. iii, s. 286. 

1 Ep. ad Jacob., suprascriptto. * Ep. ad Jacob., Horn, iii, 66. 

8 v. especially Baur: Ursprung der Episcopate, Tubingen, 1838, ss. 122, 148, et al 

* v. Baur: Das Ckristenthtm, etc., 8. 283. 
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bishops are no longer identical with the presbyters, and the lay 
function is distinct from the clerical. 1 

Polycarp'gf letter falls in just that period when a number of Phil- 
ippian churches had preserved their autonomy, and hence the devel- 
opment of the monarchical episcopacy was yet incomplete. There 
are evidences of a vigorous, organization, and the officers of the 
Church are recognised as clothed with authority to exercise their 
functions; for he strongly exhorts the believers to be obedient to 
the presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ, cjg deti kcu XpiffTGi. 1 

From the manner in which the term presbyter is here used, it has 
been argued that Polycarp recognised the identity of bishops and 
presbyters.' By some this passage has been construed to teach "the 
supreme oversight of the pFesbyters in all matters of administra- 
tion," * while others have from it inferred the absence of bishops 
from the Philippian church. 6 Whatever may have been the facts, 
it seems certain that in the teaching respecting the exalted position 
which is assigned to the bishop there is not yet found the concep- 
tion of a church office in that specific sense which later obtained. 
When, therefore, in the Ignatian epistles the expression is met, 
" wnere t^e bishop is found there is the congregation, 
church yet even as where Christ is there is the catholic Church," 
existing. there is manifestly wanting to the idea of the catholic 

Church an element which was supplied in the next century, namely, 
that of unified doctrine. In the absence of this factor there could 
properly be no officer of the catholic Church, and in the writings of 
The bishop the tne fi rat na ^ °f tne second century the bishop bears only 
unifying power, the character of a ruler of the congregation. Never- 
theless, by the extension of this office over all congregations, the 
episcopate becomes the instrument of the unification of the Church. 

This was to be effected both by correspondence between the soci- 
eties, aud by conferences or synods of the bishops themselves. The 
first was only in imitation of the custom of the apostles, and was a 
most natural means of fostering the spirit of unity and of conserv- 
ing a common doctrine. The catholicity of the Church was further 

promoted by giving certificates of Church membership 
Church letters. r i ?• - * ^ u 

or commendation, ypafifiara Tervnctfieva, to those who 

wore travelling into foreign parts, by means of which the bearer 

was admitted to the sacraments and privileges in other societies. 

They were also proofs, ypdpfiara icoivwvucd, of the agreement and 

fellowship of the bishop who gave, with him who received them. 

1 Pastor; Vi<*. iii, 5, 6. * Epist. ad P7u7., c. 5. 

8 v. especially Ritschl: Op. tit., s. 402; Hase: Kiichewjeschtchtc, a. 42. 

4 Hatch: Op. eiL, p. 67. * Bunsen: Ignatius, b. 109. 
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Added to all this was the custom of each society to inform every 
other of all important affairs of its communion, and of each bishop 
to publish to every other bishop the fact of his election and conse- 
cration, that he might in turn receive the assurance of their approval 
and cooperation. 

It has already been seen that the apostolic Church recognised no 
priestly function or authority on the part of its minis- NoDriegtreooir . 
ters of any kind or grade. The New Testament teach- msed by the 
ing that the whole body of believers are priests unto a P° stles - 
God, and that one alone, Christ, is the Highpriest, making offering 
of himself for the sins of the world, is clear and unquestioned 
(1 Tim. ii, 5; Heb. iii, 1; v, 10; ix, 11, et aL). This continued until 
after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. That epoch- 
making event marks the introduction into the Christian Church of 
two new ideas which were familiar alike to Judaism and to the 
Gentile-Christian churches; namely, the idea of an offering or sacri- 
fice, and the idea of a priesthood. These correlative notions were " 
not foreign to the Gentile-Christian congregations. They had been 
converted from a religious system which was thoroughly acquainted 
with the thought and practice of sacrifice, and of a priesthood 
whose functions included the care of the offerings. The smoking 
or garlanded altar, the procession leading the victims, Rfce f g^,.. 
and the officiating priests, were most familiar sights in dotaiism. 
every province of the Roman Empire. True, this priestly function 
in the Church was not that strong and complete sacerdotalism 
which was victorious in the following century; but the references 
to the priestly office of the bishop are now more frequent. While 
not exclusive or absolute, it is evident that even the partial and 
limited recognition of the priestly office of the bishop may be 
regarded as among the most important facts in the history of 
Church government and worship in the second century. The effect 
was to limit the spiritual authority of the presbyter. While he 
might baptize, yet the complete endowment of faith rested with 
the bishop; the bringing of the eucharistic offering was only by epis- 
copal sanction; the institution of the clergy by ordination, and the 
confirmation of the baptized, were the exclusive prerogatives of the 
bishops. They were entrusted with the oversight of the 
clergy; they were the shepherds of the flock, who were 
to teach the ignorant, lift up the fallen, and punish the incorrigible. 

The presbyters were the governing body or council; teaching was 
at first not their necessary or even usual function. The Clementine 
writings make a distinction between doctrine and morals — the bishop 
teaching the former, the presbyters enforcing the latter. The 
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archaic document, Aidaxij rwv d&dena 'ATroordXwv, " The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles," which seems to be firmly placed in the first, 
or early part of the second century (95-130), speaks of a more simple 
condition of things. Yet the representations of the functions of 
Church officers are not in contradiction with those already de~ 
scribed. The apostles and prophets are only itinerant 
44 The Teach- preachers who are to tarry but a day or two in a place, 
in *' to receive sustenance, but not money, except for gen- 

eral charities. The genuineness of the apostle's teaching function is 
to be judged by his conformity to his own doctrines. 1 The Church is 
instructed to appoint for itself ■ bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men meek and not avaricious, and sincere (dXrjOei^) and tried. 
Such are worthy of honour for their works' sake. 

5 5. The Form of Government. 

The ecclesiastical government which generally prevailed by the 
a oonRreipi- m *ddle °^ tne second century was that of the indepen- 
tionai epiaco- dent congregation, governed by a college of presbyters, 
vecjm whose president was the bishop, and whose servants or 

ministers were the deacons. Each congregation had, therefore, its 
separate bishop, its own governing body, its ministering servants, 
and its private members. At each gathering every element of this 
congregation was theoretically present, 8 and the w r hole body were the 
depositary of power and authoritative government. The presence 
of a bishop in each congregation explains how at first the teaching 
power of the presbyter was limited, and the celebration of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and of the eucharist was practically confined to the 
bishops, although the presbyter had from the first the right to bap- 
tize, and probably, also, the authority to celebrate the eucharist. 4 

The change of opinion respecting the endowments required in an 
office-bearer is important to mention. As before said, in the apos- 

1 v. Chap, xi, " But not every one who speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, but only 
if he have the ways of the Lord. . . . And every prophet who toacheUi the truth, if 
he do not that which he teacheth, is a false prophet." 

* v. Chap. xv. The expression x et P vrov ^ <7aT€ °^ v rawroff ifrwMGdirwr, etc., is vari- 
ously translated. If this writing is earlier than the middle of the second century, the 
terra ^et/wrwfu, in agreement with its general meaning in the New Testament, in 
Josephus, and in the Ignatian epistles, should he translated " appoint." But if it is 
believed to belong to the third century, the word would iintunilly follow the changed 
meaning in the "Apostolic Canons "and in the '• Apostolic Constitutions," and be 
translated "ordain by laying on of hands." 

3 v. Hatch: Op. cit, p. 79. 

4 This certainly is the view maintained a little later by Tertullian in the Mouta- 
nistic controversy. 
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tolic Church men held office and performed duties by virtue of 
certain spiritual gifts, or charisms. The body of believers hon- 
oured and obeyed them because of these gifts, which were believed 
to be bestowed by the Spirit for definite purposes. About the 
middle of the third century, however, the office is no longer tenable 
by virtue of these charisms alone, but rather the charism ^ 
is a natural consequence of the induction into office, rwuit <* the 
Ordination comes not in consequence of the spiritual offloe * 
gift, but the gift is imparted in the act of ordination. This radical 
change in the conception of ordination was a consequence of the 
prevalent idea of a priesthood. 1 The clergy has assumed the pre- 
rogative of mediation between God and man, and has become the 
channel of salvation through the dispensation of the sacraments/ 

Another important change noticed near the close of the second or 
the beginning of the third century is in the method of The choice of 
the election of bishops. Previously the bishop had been bishops, 
chosen by the people and approved by the presbyters; * now the 
neighbouring bishops, in connection with the presbytery, nominated 
the candidate and the people gave their assent; but even this degen- 
erated into a mere right of protest against those who were regarded 
as improper candidates. 4 A like change is observed in the method 
of ordination. In the first century this was performed by the apos- 
tles or their representatives, associated with the presbyters of the 
congregation over which the bishop was to preside; but in the sec- 
ond century the episcopate, as the depositary of spiritual gifts, was 
summoned to the consecration of the individual bishops. The ear- 
lier participation of the presbyters in this ordination was gradually 
lost in all the churches except the Alexandrian. 

The diocesan episcopate was certainly a matter of development. 
The question of its origin has been much debated. It The episcopacy 
can with confidence be said that no other than a congre- a development. 
gational episcopacy is met before the middle of the second century. 
A society embracing but a single city is the realm of the authority 
of the early bishop, and he was so thoroughly identified with this 
single congregation that his removal to another could be allowed 
only in rare and exceptional cases. 

TV> the question, What was the relation of the bishops and their 

1 Ritscbl: Op. tit., s. 394, et al. 

* Gieseler: Kirchengcschichte, 4te Anfl., Bd. i, as. 228-233. Hagenbach: Dogmen- 
gackkhte, ote Aufl., s. 157. 

* Kven Cyprian recognises this right " PIcta ipsa max imam habet potestam vel 
clngcndi dignos sacerdote^ vel indignos recusandi."— Kp. 08. v. Rheinwald: Die 
(irddichc Archaeology 8. 31. 4 Ep. 67, cc, 4, 5. 
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congregations or dioceses to each other? it may be answered: In 
Relation of t ^ le secon( ^ century these possessed and maintained a gen- 
bisnops to each eral autonomy or independence. But this could not be 
other. absolute. This has already been noticed in the case of 

nomination and ordination. The severe pressure of foes from with- 
out, and the threats of heretical teachers from within, compelled 
a closer union of the various congregations for mutual protection 
against both these dangers. This resulted in a kind of synodical 
or confederated authority, by which the purity of doctrine and life 
might be guarded and the heretical and incorrigible be exscinded. 
While the essential autonomy of the congregations had not been 
infringed, the synodical authority was justified on the ground of 
Bisbop of defence against a common danger. In this college the 
Rome. Bishop of Rome had already, in the second century, 

assumed special prominence, so that it became a recognised prin- 
ciple that the individual bishops should be in harmony with the 
Bishop of Rome on all questions of doctrine and discipline. At 
the close of the century, Victor " was the first who advanced those 
claims to universal dominion which his successors in later ages have 
always consistently and often successfully maintained." * 

The changes which the presbyterate underwent during the first 
century are most interesting and important to notice, 
presnyteriai The gradual increase in the prerogatives of the bishops 
* K)wer ' necessarily diminished the authority and dignity of the 

presbyterial body. Its former significance had been lost. More- 
over, the deacons had claimed many privileges which before had 
belonged to the presbyters. Not until near the beginning of the 
third century were their prerogatives regained, when the deacons 
were placed in strict subordination to the presbyters. The distinc- 
tion which was afterward so prominent is already beginning to as- 
sert itself. While presbyters, as well as bishops, administer the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper, they do it by a differ- 
ent authority. The bishop acts upon an original and independent 
authority; the presbyter upon authority derived from the sanction 
or permission of the bishop. So with preaching, reconciliation of 
penitents, confirmation of neophytes, consecration of churches, etc. 
The right to ordain seems to have been very rarely, if ever, con- 
ceded to the presbyters in the second century.* 

1 Lightfoot: Op. cit, p. 224. 

* Binsrham : Antiquities of the Christian ChwcJi. bk. ii, chap. iii. The exceptions 
urged by others in the practice of the Alexandrian Church are understood by Bing- 
ham to re r er to election, and not to ordination. This view, however, has been gravely 
questioned, and is by some regarded untenable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION FROM IRENiEUS TO THK ACCESSION OF 

CONSTANTINE. 

§ 1. The Theory of Irencsus. 

The circumstances of the Church toward the close of the second 

century were peculiar. Fearful persecutions had visited some of the 

provinces, and Rome of the most prominent leaders had sealed their 

faith by a martyr's death. Its internal state was no more assuring. 

The prediction of Paul that after his departure " shall ^ „ 

. r r . Peculiar condi- 

gnevous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the tions of the 
'flock " (Acts xx, 29), had been fulfilled, and his exhorta- Church " 
tion to Timothy " to shun profane and vain babblings, for they will 
increase unto more ungodliness " (2 Tim. ii, 16), had already been 
shown to be urgently needed. Teachers had arisen who, by wrench- 
ing the Scriptures from their natural and appropriate meaning, had 
constructed systems no less fantastic and paradoxical than they were 
disturbing to Christian faith and corrupting to Christian morals. 
The system of allegorical interpretation which, through the school of 
Philo, was powerful at Alexandria, had become wide- Tbe Gnostic 
spread through the influence of the Gnostic teachers, threats. 
Whether this phenomenal manifestation is best accounted for from 
the syncretism of Jewish and Christian thought with Greek specu- 
lation, 1 or whether, like the orthodox societies themselves, the 
Gnostics, by consulting the Greek mysteries, sought a practical 
end,* the danger which they brought to the very life of Christianity 
was real and fearful. While each party recognised the fact that 
Christianity had originated with Christ and was promulgated by 
his apostles, and also that they had left certain authoritative teach- 
ings which must be heeded, nevertheless each laid claim to personal 
freedom in the interpretation of this teaching, and was 
ready to attach to the words of Christ and of his apos- <HM * 

ties the meaning which was most accordant with its own opinions. 
Thus was the Church of Christ no longer an organism, such as 
had been so vividly portrayed by Paul (1 Cor. xii, 12-27; Eph. 

1 1>. Joel: Blicke in die ReliqiansgcscMcht^ Excursus Il % Die Gnosis, Breslau, 1880. 
* v. Weingarten: in Von Sybel's HistoricJie Zeitschrift, Bd. xlv, 1881. 
23 
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iv, 25), knit together by faith in one common doctrine and com- 
pacted by a common life, but the teaching of Gnosticism plainly 
resolved Christian doctrine into a confused conglomeration of 
human opinions, and Church government and ordinances into mat- 
ters of individual caprice. Hegesippus vividly pictures the condi- 
Teatimony of tion of things. From these '(the various Gnostic sects) 
Hesesippus. sprang the false Christs and false prophets and false 
apostles who divided the unity of the Church b\ r the introduction 
of corrupt doctrines against God and against his Christ. 1 

Irenaeus, also, is powerful in his portraitures, and unsparing in 
irenaeus'stesti- n ' 8 denunciation of false teachers. His apprehension 
mony. f or the safety of the Church is conspicuous throughout 

his entire treatise. 8 All the energies of his vigorous nature seem 
enlisted in this effort to throttle the foes who were threatening the 
life of the Church, and to settle its doctrine upon firm foundations. 

What, then, is the principle which Irenaeus recognised and raain- 
The principle Gained in the controversy with the Gnostic sects ? and 
of irenaeus. what influence did this exert upon the constitution of 
the Church ? The answer to the first is easily found in the writings 
of Irenaeus himself, and is so often reiterated that we cannot be in 
doubt respecting it. In the midst of the conflict of opinions aris- 
ing from the freedom of individual interpretation of the Script- 
ures, he maintained that the supreme and only standard of Christ- 
ian teaching was that which was given by the apostles to the 
churches in their day. This teaching of the different apostles was 
essentially harmonious, and was authoritative throughout the Christ- 
ian world during their lifetime. "We have learned from none 

. others the plan of our salvation than from those through 
Harmony of l i • i i S * 

apostolic teach- whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they did 

ing ' at one time proclaim in public, and, at a later period, 

by the will of God, handed down to us in the Scriptures, to be * the 

ground and pillar of our faith' (1 Tim. iii, 15). . . . For, after 

our Lord rose from the dead, they (the apostles) were invested with 

power from on high, when the Holy Spirit came down, were filled 

from above and had perfect knowledge; they departed to the ends of 

the earth preaching the glad tidings of good things from God to us, 

and proclaiming the peace of heaven to men, who indeed do all equally 

and individually possess the Gospel of God. 3 It is within the 

power of all, therefore, in every church, who may wish to see the 

truth, to contemplate clearly the tradition of the apostles mani- 

1 EnsebiuK : Hist. Eceles., iv t 22. 

*Adrersus Tforeses: Last edition by Harvey, Cambridge, 1857, 2 vols. 

* Adversu* ILtreses, iii. 1,1. 
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fested throughout the whole world." ! But to whom did the apostles 
commit this only and authoritative doctrine, and by what means has 
it been handed down to Irenoeus's time uncontaminated by error 
and in all its integrity, so that himself and his adversaries alike can 
rest in it as the word of Christ ? To the bishops of the churches 
which were founded by the apostles; and by them it has The bishop* 
been handed down in an unbroken line of succession to Jf«of apo^ue 
his day. He then appeals to Rome, the best known and teaching, 
most influential Church of the time, whose episcopal succession he 
traces with greatest care. He also mentions the well known church 
of Smyrna, which had had a succession of most illustrious men 
whose teachings had been heard by those with whom a regular buo- 
Irenaeus and many of his contemporaries had conversed.' <*ssi°d. 

This teaching is, then, the one unchanging rule of faith, regvla 
fideiy preserved by an infallible tradition, through an unbroken 
succession of bishops from the apostles. Irenseus maintains that 
the episcopacy is the true depositary of the apostolic tradition, 
and that this tradition is the sure ground of doctrinal unity and 
authoritative teaching in the Catholic Church. 8 Hence we find that 
attempts were now made to construct lists of bishops in compilation of 
the various churches, especially in Rome, in order to es- ll8te - 
tablish this continuity. 4 To confirm this historic argument was 
added the statement that to guard the bishops against error they 
were endowed with a special gift. " Wherefore it is incumbent to 
obey the presbyters in the Church, . . . who, together with the succes- 
sion of the episcopate, have received the certain gift of truth, char- 
isma veritati8, according to the good pleasure of the Father."* 
" Where, therefore, the gifts, charismata, of the Lord have been 
placed, there it behooves us to learn the truth, from those who possess 
the succession of the Church which is from the apostles," etc. 6 Such, 
then, is the principle which he defended. With him both Hegesip- 

1 Id., iii, 3, 1. * Id., iii, 3, 3, 4; iii. 4, 1 : Hi, 5, 1, et al 

»Id.,iv, 26, 1, 2; v, 20, 2. 

4 These catalogues are divided into two general classes, characterized in a broad 
and general way as the Greek and the Latin. The first includes the lists which are 
found in the second century, largely ihoso of Hegesippus and Irenneus; and in the 
fourth and following centuries, those of Kusebius and his successors. Tho second 
class embraces the lists of Augustine, Optatus of Milcve, of the Caiabgus Liberianus, 
Catalogus Filicianus, the Liber Pontificalis, and the various early Martyrologits. 
These catalogues are not in agreement respecting the succession of the early 
Roman bishops, about which there is great uncertainty. Nor are the modern critics 
of these catalogues, as Duchene, Haruack, Waitz, Lipsius, and others, any more in 
accord on this very difficult problem. 

»Id.,iv, 26, 2. «Id.,iv,26, 5. 
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pus and Tertullian are in substantial agreement. 1 The manifest 
others in effect of such a theory upon the constitution and go vero- 
sjrreemeQt. ment of the Church was to magnify the relative import- 
ance and authority of the bishops. They to whom were entrusted 
truths so invaluable, and upon whom were bestowed such extraordi- 
nary gifts, must be reckoned among elect ministers, whose persons 
were of superior sanctity and whose words were of the nature of di- 
vine messages. " The supremacy of the bishop and unity of doctrine 
were conceived as going hand in hand, . . . the bishop's seat was 
conceived as being what St. Augustine calls it, the 'cathedra uni- 
tatis; ' and round the episcopal office revolved the whole vast sys- 
tem not only of Christian administration and Christian organization, 
but also of Christian doctrine." * The earlier opinion, that the 
Church, as such, had been the heir of the truth and doctrine of the 
apostles in so far as it retained the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit, maintained its hold on many minds, and even Irenaeus 
and Tertullian in their earlier writings are imbued with this thought. 
But in his later writings Tertullian teaches that the bishop holds his 
office by virtue of inheritance from the apostles, and both Calixtu* 
and his opponent, Hippolytus, insist upon their succession from the 
apostles by virtue of which alone they have preserved Christianity 
in its original purity. 1 

§ 2. Tlie Influence of Cyprian. 

In the third century the constitution of the Church was further 
developed by the labors and writings of Cyprian, who may be re- 
garded as the foremost exponent of the ecclesiastical and episcopal 
sentiment of his age. The principle of the unity of doctrine and of 
authoritative teaching is pushed still farther than by Jrenraus, 
Hegesippus, and Tertullian. With Cyprian the unity of the Church 
M ^ is absolutely identified with that of the episcopate. The 

Unity of tbe , . / . . t. 

Church identi- principle of the episcopacy is not only the apostolic suc- 

caL cession, but much more the bestowment upon the bishops 

of the Holy Ghost; so that the unity of the Church is secured by a 

double means, namely, a direct and unbroken succession from the 

apostles and the communication to all bishops alike of a common 

with unity of spirit. Where this spirit is vouchsafed, there the unity 

epnoopacy. f the Church must necessarily be secured, for in its 

presence diverse opinions and teachings must be impossible. " There 

tertullian: de prcescr. Haer., c. 21. C«>mmunicamus cum ecclcsiis apostolicia, 
quod nulla doctrina di versa, hoc est testimonium veritutis. 

2 Hatch: Op. cit., pp 98, 99. Bnur : ChristentJium, etc., ss. 284, 285. 

3 t/. Hamack: Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichtt, Freiburg, 18SG, Bd. i, ss. 295-97. 
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is one God, and Christ is one, and there is one Church, and one 
chair founded upon the rock by the word of the Lord. Another 
altar cannot be constituted, or a new priesthood made except the 
one altar and the one priesthood." l Each bishop must be of the 
same mind as every other bishop; in the episcopate no individual 
exists for himself, but is only a member of a wider organic whole. 
"And this unity we ought firmly to hold and assert, especially those 
of us who are bishops who preside in the Church, that we may 
also prove the episcopate itself to be one and undivided. . . . The 
episcopate is one, each part of which is held by each one for the 
whole." • But in the development of the idea of unity Cyprian 
passes beyond his predecessors in that he regards this wntcn pro- 
unity as proceeding from one determinate point — the ^J 'dT bE 
chair of St. Peter. While the other apostles were of P*»r. 
like honor and authority with Peter himself, nevertheless to Peter 
Christ first gave power to institute and show forth this unity 
to the world.' The chair of St. Peter is the foremost Church 
whence priestly unity is derived,* and the same unifying power 
must be recognised as in every one who has occupied the same chair. 
Outside the one Church the sacraments are unavailing, although 
administered by the regular formula and in proper mode. " For as, 
in that baptism of the world, in which its ancient iniquity was 
purged away, he who was not in the ark of Noah could not be 
saved by water, so can he neither appear to be saved by baptism 
who has not been baptized in the Church which is established in 
the unity of the Lord according to the sacrament of the one ark." 6 
With the idea of apostolic succession is connected the rule of 
faith as a mark and proof of the Catholic Church. To the doctrine 
of an authoritative subjective knowledge, Gnosis, enjoined by a 
chosen few, Cyprian stoutly opposes the objective norm po Wer f tra- 
of faith. Tradition is now elevated to a place of abso- dition. 
lute authority. The bishops are the guardians of Church unity. 
Although the term Catholic Church, i\ koOoXikt) kicitkrjola, had been 
first used by Ignatius, 6 and is found in Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, yet it was used in a sense quite different from that 
found in Cyprian. Not until his time can we properly speak of a 
Catholic Church; since now for the first time is seen the distinction 
between the acts of a minister of the congregation and the duties of 

1 Ep. 39, c. 5. * De united* eccUsicn, c 5. 

* De unit, eccles., c. 4 ; Ep. 73, c. 11. Unde unitatis originem instituit et ostendit 
4 Kp. 54, c 14. Cathedra Petri est ecclesia principalis unde unites saoerdotalis 
cxorta est. 
*Ep. 73, c. 11. *ad Smyrru, o. 8. 
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an officer of the Church Catholic. The society or congregation is 
properly the logical antecedent, the necessary condition of an office 
therein. But, contrariwise, when the office and the officer are held 
to be the logical antecedent, and the congregation can only there 
be found where the office and the officer are already existent, then 
first can there strictly be said to be an office and an officer of the 
Church Universal. So that in the third century the bishop is no 
longer, as before, regarded as the representative of a specific con- 
gregation or society, but of the universal Church; this last term 
The bishop no De * n g inclusive of all the congregations, as the genus in- 
longer local, eludes under it all its species. According to this view 
fcutffeaerai. ^ con g re g a ti n and its entire officiary would have 
ecclesiastical validity only through the bishop. Nevertheless, since 
there now exists a complete harmony of the mind and will of Christ 
with the collected body of bishops, every expression of the will of 
every bishop in this totality of the episcopate must harmonize with 
the divine will. Only thus can any bishop assume to exercise direc- 
tion or authority in the Church of Christ. For the assumption of 
a prerogative so arrogant, a special charism is imparted in the rite 
of ordination. To the Montanistic view, that the Holy Spirit re- 
veals added truth to each individual, was opposed the teaching 
that the Spirit and the Church are inseparably connected. The 
Church finds the fact of its existence and unfolding in the Spirit, 
and the Spirit finds the organ and means of his manifestation in the 
Church. To the vague and arbitrary claim that each man was spe- 
cially enlightened, and was, therefore, prepared to teach new truth, 
was opposed the consensus of teaching of the one holy Catholic 
Church which had been saved from error by the Holy Spirit. 1 

By the gift of the Holy Spirit in ordination the mind and will 
By ordination of tne bishop are brought into harmony with the mind 
is this effected. an d will of Christ, and he receives thereby authority 
not only to teach but to bind and loose; 8 thus becoming the source 
of all valid Church discipline and government. The bishops are 
the successors of the apostles, and, therefore, by virtue of a vica- 
rious ordination, have the power to remit sins. 1 Every truly ecclesi- 
astical act is of the nature of a divine law, since it is suggested and 
dictated by the Spirit vouchsafed to the bishop in the rite of ordi- 
nation. " No bishop, no Church," is the real teaching of this father.* 

1 Baur : Das C hriitenthum, etc., as. 296, 297. 
8 t;. Ritschi : Op. at, s. 582 ; Baur : Op. «t, 83. 296-300. 
* Ep. 74 (75), c. 16. With Cyprian schism and heresy are absolutely identical. 
4 v. Ep. 66, c. 8. Scire debes, episcopam in ccclesia et ecclesium in episcopo, et si 
qui cum episcopo non sit, in eccleaia non esse. 
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The various bishops exercise but one office in common; notwith- 
standing the division into dioceses, they represent the unity and 
totality of the Church. 1 

§3. The Sacerdotal Principle. 
The sacerdotal character of the episcopacy, as we have before in- 
timated, had been mildly asserted prior to the third cen- Growth of sac- 
tury. Yet probably not even Irenaeus can be claimed erdouuiaui. 
as teaching more than a moral priesthood, and this not limited to 
any single order in the Church. Nor can the frequent references of 
Tertullian ' to a sacerdotal office be understood as pertaining to the 
clergy alone, much less to the bishops. Indeed, this able presbyter 
is positive in his assertions that a Church may exist without the 
presence of the clergy, and that in their absence laymen may bap- 
tize and celebrate the eucharist by virtue of their being members of 
Christ's universal Church, all of whose members have become 
" kings and priests unto the Lord." * Quite similar views are held 
by Origen. At most his sacerdotalism goes no further than in sup- 
posing that the priestly character and function of the clergy are not 
an original and necessary endowment of this order, but rather it is 
derived from the congregation, which, for the time being and for 
purposes of ecclesiastical order, has delegated to the 
bishops its own indefeasible right. The office-bearers priesthood of 

of the Church represent in themselves the character and %he c| er*y 

i. . . ., * i •■<ii.il* „.i comes from the 

religious privileges of the entire body of believers; "the priesthood of 

priesthood of the ministry is regarded as springing from tne entire 

the priesthood of the whole body." 4 

But by Cyprian a new and most important phase of the sacerdotal 

question is developed. From his time the bishop is truly 
, . ,. . , , i i • Cyprlan'svlew. 

the priest, and the separation between clergy and laity is 

real and significant. All the duties and prerogatives that pertained to 

1 v. de unitale eccksice, a 5. Episcopatus unus est cuius a singulis in solidum pars 
tenetur. 

* De Exlwrt. Cast., c. 7; de Baptismo, c. 17 ; de Prascr. Hares., c. 41, et al 

' " The sacerdotal conception of the ministry is not found in Ignatius, in Clement 
or Rome, or Clement of Alexandria, in Justin, or in Irenseus, or in any other ecclesi- 
astical writer prior to Tertullian." v. Fisher : The Beginnings of Christianity, p. 653. 

« In this there was a very close parallelism to the priestly noiion (compare Exod. 
xix, 6; Lev. xx, 26; Deut. xxxi, 19, with 1 Pet, ii, 5 and 9; Rev. i, 6; v t 10) as it 
w:.s originally conceived in the Jewish Church, v. Bahr: SymhoUk d. mosu^c'ie i 
Cuttu*, Bd. ii, 83. 11-22. "Was das Volk im weiten, grossen Kreise, das ist dor 
Pries lers tan d im kleinern, engern, besonderern Kreiae; in ihm concentrirt aich dem- 
nach die religiose Wurde des gcsn'nmten Volkes; alles wns dieses zukoinmt ist ihm 
in hoheiem Grade und darum audi in vollerem Masse eigen." s. 13. 
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the Aaronic priesthood he devolves upon the Christian ministry, and 

all the threats of punishment and disaster uttered against the Jews 

for their disobedience to their priests Cyprian likewise makes to apply 

to all wjio are disobedient to the ministers of the Christian Church.* 

The effect of this triumph of the sacerdotal principle will appear 

when we come to treat of the sacraments, their nature and import. 

«r <• # i Whether this result was due to the influence of Jewish- 
Wa« it of Jew- 
ish or pagan or- Christian or of Gentile churches is still a matter of 

iRin? debate. Lightfoot decides for the latter: "Indeed, the 

hold of the Levitical priesthood on the mind of the pious Jew must 
have been materially weakened at the Christian era by the develop- 
ment of the synagogue organization on the one hand and by the 
ever-growing influence of the learned and literary classes, the scribes 
and rabbis, on the other. The points on which the Judaizers of the 
apostolic age insist are the rite of circumcision, the distinction of 
meats, the observance of the Sabbaths, and the like. The necessity 
of a priesthood was not, or at least is not, known to have been a 
L'ghtfoot's P art °f their programme. . . . But, indeed, the over- 
opinioa. whelming argument against ascribing the growth of 

sacerdotal views to Jewish influence lies in the fact that there is a 
singular absence of distinct sacerdotalism during the first century 
and a half, where alone on any showing Judaism was powerful 
enough to impress itself on the belief of the Church at large. 

" It is therefore to Gentile feeling that this development must be 
ascribed. For the heathen, familiar with the auguries, lustrations, 
sacrifices, and depending on the intervention of some priest for all 
the manifold religious rites of the state, the club, and the family, 
the sacerdotal functions must have occupied a far larger space in 
the affairs of every-day life than for the Jew of the dispersion, who, 
of necessity, dispensed and had no scruple in dispensing with priest- 
ly ministrations from one year's end to the other. With this pre- 
sumption drawn from probability the evidence of fact accords." * 

We have before said (v. p. 343) that the destruction of Jerusalem 
was powerful in modifying the prevailing Jewish sacerdotal notion; 
yet Lightfoot's reasons are very important. It is probably true that 
neither branch of the early Church was unfavourable to this thought, 
after the warm religious feeling of the apostolic Church had some- 
what subsided. One sure result of a spiritual declension is to dimin- 
ish the feeling of individual worth and responsibility, to magnify 
forms, and delegate to others duties which were before regarded as 
personal. 

Moreover, the reasons already given for a more thorough and 

1 Ep. 54, 64, 68. • Op. tit, p. 2G0. 
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compact ecclesiastical organization after the middle of the second 
century would apply with equal force to the question of the origin 
of sacerdotalism in the Christian Church. A centre of organization 
would soon carry with it peculiar prerogatives, and unity of doctrine 
and government would imply an authority to interpret and enforce 
this unity. This official class would naturally seek for all possible 
sanctions for the exercise of such extraordinary powers, and to re- 
gard these as divinely bestowed was entirely consonant with the 
historical development of Judaism and of the heathen religions. 

" In answering the question of the source of this principle, it is 
however, of first importance to study the opinions of the Christian 
fathers themselves. It might be expected that in the varied and 
extensive writings of men by whom the sacerdotal notion was first 
sanctioned and defended the references to a Gentile origin might 
be frequent. Thoroughly conversant with heathen customs and re- 
ligious rites, as well as with profane literature and civil law, and 
converted to Christianity in mature life, Tertuliian and Cyprian 
were the men best acquainted with the origin of the priestly notion, 
and with the source of the change which passed upon the ecclesias- 
tical polity from the close of the second to the middle of the third 
century. Yet in the writings of neither of these eminent fathers is 
there an intimation that the sacerdoial principle was suggested by 
Gentile customs. On the contrary, they uniformly derive their no- 
tions of the character, and enforce the authority, of the clergy by 
examples from the Jewish Church and from the prerogatives of the 
Aaronic priesthood. 1 From these considerations it may be fairly 
inferred that in the Jewish economy, as well as in the religious cus- 
toms with which the Gentile converts were entirely familiar, the 
sacerdotal principle in the Church of the third centuiy found its 
origin and sanction. 

{ 4. The Apostolic Constitutions. 

Another class of writings illustrating the nature and develop- 
ment of the early Church government are the " Apostolic Constitu- 
tions." " The first six books, probably belonging to the latter half 
of the third century, are plainly Jewish-Christian in their spirit and 
teaching. A strong likeness to the pseudo-Clementine homilies is 
everywhere noticeable. The episcopate is very strongly empha- 
sized. The bishop is the vicar of the unseen Lord Christ, and is to 

1 v. for Cyprian, ep. 61, c. 4 ; ep. 67, c. 8 ; ep. 72, c. 8, et al. 

* v. edition of P. A. Laparde, Leipzig. 1°32; also the critical discussions and esti- 
mates of Drey : Neue Untersuchunfjen uber die Conttitut. u. Kanones cL Aposteln, Tubin- 
gen, 1832; and Bickell: Qesdiichte d. KircltenrecJits, Giessen, 1843. 
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exercise leadership and watch-care until the Lord shall come again. 1 
The Church is regarded as a divine state, in which the 

A divine state. 

bishop exercises the highest functions of judge, prophet, 

and priest. His judicial power in civil matters is supreme. 9 By 
virtue of complete knowledge conferred by the Holy Spirit he be- 
comes the infallible prophet and teacher; to him, as high-priest, ex- 
clusively belongs the right to arrange the services of divine wor- 
ship, and to be the spiritual director of the flock. 1 With him rests the 
original authoritative rule of faith as given by the apostles. These 
writings give minutest directions respecting ordination. This must 
ordination, be conferred by three bishops at least; only in case of 
bow effected, extreme need is the work of two regarded as canonical. 
The act of ordination does not, however, as in the opinion of Cypri- 
an, confer upon the candidate special spiritual gifts. 4 The sacerdo- 
tal character of the episcopacy is even more pronounced than in the 
writings of Cyprian. In these writings the constitution of the 
Church and the character of its government are those of a thor- 
oughly unified, closely compacted, and widely recognised organiza- 
tion, in which are found nearly all the germs of the powerful hier- 
archy whose influence was so controlling for nearly a thousand years. 
Thus in the process of two and a half centuries the constitution of 
the Church underwent several important changes. The origin and 
cause of these are at times veiled in deep obscurity. The great 
paucity of evidence, both documentary and monumental, the doubt 
attaching to the genuineness and integrity of some of the writings 
which have survived, and the great difficulties of their interpreta- 
tion give occasion for the honest maintenance of different theories. 
Affected by its But a careful examination of the history justifies the 
environment, conclusion that these changes were effected more by 
the peculiar influences incident to the propagation of a new relig- 
ion than to either a directly divine institution or to a set purpose 
on the part of the Church leaders. The ecclesiastical organization 
which we find at the beginning of the fourth century is but a nat- 
ural outcome of the peculiar forces which pressed upon the Church 
vern from within and from without. A compact unity of 
ment a devei- both doctrine and discipline for self-defence comported 
opment. with the idea of an office and officer who should thor- 

oughly embody that unity in himself, and who should be prepared 
for the high responsibility of maintaining this unity through direct 
inspiration of knowledge and purity by the Holy Spirit. 

1 Const., ii, 20. » Id., ii, 11, 45 53. « Id., ii, 27, 33 ; iii, 10. 4 Id., viii, 4, 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OFFICES AND OFFICERS OF THE POST-APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

§ 1. Origin of Episcopacy. 

From this examination it will appear less surprising that dif- 
ferent opinions have been entertained respecting the 
origin of the episcopacj r . Three general theories 
have been urged with great ability by their respective advocates: 

1. Episcopacy is of apostolic origin. The apostles chose and 
ordained men to be their true and lawful successors as 

teachers and governors of the Christian Church. These 
men were clothed with like authority and endowed with like spirit- 
ual gifts as the apostles themselves in order to preserve intact 
the teachings and spirit of Christ, who instituted the apostolate. 
The advocates ' of this theory urge the following considerations : 
1.) The position of James, who stood at the head of the Church 
of Jerusalem. 2.) The office of the assistants and delegates of 
the apostles, as Timothy, Titus, Silas, Epaphroditus, Luke, etc., who 
in a measure represented the apostles in specific cases. 3.) The 
angels of the seven Asiatic churches, who, it is claimed, were of the 
rank of bishop. 4.) The testimony of Ignatius presupposes the 
episcopate as already in existence. 5.) The statement of Clement 
of Alexandria that John instituted bishops after his return from 
Patmos; also the accounts of Irenaaus, Tertullian, Eusebius, and 
Jerome that the same apostle nominated and ordained Polycarp as 
bishop of Smyrna. 6.) The traditions of the churches of Antioch 
and Rome, which trace their line of bishops back to apostolic insti- 
tution and keep the record of an unbroken succession. 7.) The 
almost universal and uncontested spread of the episcopate in the 
second century, which it is conceded by all cannot be satisfactorily 
explained without the presumption of at least the indirect sanction 
of the apostles.* 

2. It originated in the so called household societies or congrega- 

1 This is the view of the Greek Church, and is embraced by most of the Roman 
Catholics and the High Anglicans. It is also advocated by Bunsen, Rothe, Thiersch, 
aud a few other Protestant scholars. 

- Abridged from Schaff: Op. eft, vol. ii, pp. 130-139. Rothe is the most able 
modern defender of this theory. 
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tiona. The following considerations are urged by this school: 1.) It 
is well known that in the more important cities single 
families gathered in the house of a well known disciple, 
and thus were formed the so called family societies or churches 
(kicfckTjaia tear' oIkov). 2.) The foremost person among the disciples 
thus banded together was called to extend his patronage or pro- 
tection to the society thus formed. This family patronage is men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, 1 as well as in the letters of Ignatius. 1 It 
seems to have been quite generally recognised at Rome, and there 
are clear intimations of its prevalence at Corinth. 1 Afterward, 
when these family churches, over each of which such patron presided, 
were united into one congregation, a college of presbyters or patrons 
would thus be formed, to whose president was given the title of 
bishop, knioKonoq. In this manner the episcopate originated.* 

3. A third theory has been well formulated as follows: "The 
episcopate was formed not out of the apostolic order by 

TMivl thanrr 

localization, but out of the presby terial by elevation ; and 
the title, which originally was common to all, came at length to be 
appropriated to the chief among them." * In other words, the episco- 
pate, as a distinct office, was of post-apostolic origin, was not a dis- 
tinctively divine institution, and therefore not an office necessary 
to the existence of the Christian Church. It was the result of 
peculiar circumstances, a development from the needs which the 
early Church felt for unification of government and doctrine, 
and for the more careful oversight and administration of its 
charities. The facts urged by the advocates of this theory are: 
1.) The almost universally conceded identity of bishops and pres- 
byters in the writings of the New Testament. 2.) This identity of 
terms continues to the close of the first century, and even intotthe 
second; at least there is no clearly conceived difference, anf they 
seem to be used interchangeably or very loosely. 3.) From the first 
century down to the beginning of the third it was the custom of 
the influential Church of Alexandria to recognise twelve presbyters. 
From this number the body elected and consecrated a president, to 
whom they gave the title of bishop. They then elected one to take 
his place in the presbyterial body. It is also probable that to the 

1 Rom. xvi, 14, 15 ; 1 Cor. xvi, 19. 

* Ad Ephes.i c. 6 t 6, 8, 13, 20 ; ad Smyrn., c. 1, 2, 7, 8, e< al 

8 1 Cor. i, 16; xvi, 15, 19. 

♦For the influence of these house or family societies upon the development of 
ecclesiastical architecture, v. bk. i, ch. vi. This is substantially the theory of Baur, 
Kiat, Wcinparteu, Heinrici, Hase, and others, v. especially Baur : Uber den Ursprung 
dee Episcopate, ss. 85, 90, 107, et al 

•Lightfoot: Op. crt., p. 196. 
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end of the second century the bishop of Alexandria was the only 
bishop in all Egypt. 1 4.) Jerome distinctly affirms that the Church 
was originally governed by a body of presbyters, and that the 
bishop was elected at a later period to secure unity of doctrine and 
government. In other words, it was a prudential measure and not 
a divine institution. 

§2. The Presbyters, Deacons, Deaconesses, etc. 

The effect of the efforts of Irenaeus and Tertullian to secure a unified 
and authoritative doctrine, regulafidei, and of Cyprian, Calixtus, and 
Hegesippus to realize the idea of "a holy Catholic Church," through 
the supervision of bishops who should exercise their prerogatives 
by virtue of an unbroken succession from the apostles, Duties and pre- 
necessarily conferred upon the episcopal office a dignity «*»*•▼«■• 
and an importance before unknown. The difference between them 
and the body of presbyters and the deacous became more dis- 
tinct, and the duties and prerogatives of each were more sharply 
defined and carefully guarded. The division of the Church into 
clergy and laity became more positive than before. The clergy are 
now priests to serve at the altar, to minister for the people. But 
both clergy and laity are alike subject to the authority of the 
bishop. Cyprian had also the energy to enforce these provisions. 

The rights which all members of the Church had enjoyed in the 
first and early part of the second century were, under Irenaeus and 
Cyprian, largely ignored, and in the times after Cyprian the constitu- 
tion of the Church more and more disallowed the claims Tt „ M 

... rr,, Limitation of 

of the laity to a participation in government. These rights of the 
privileges of private members were curtailed to almost laity * 
the same degree as the influence of the bishops increased. 8 The 
laity could be present at the assemblies of the church, and could 
approve any decision which had been reached by the presbyterial 
council. But this was only a matter of form, and their failure to 
approve was not of the nature of a veto, since the prevailing theory 
was that the presbyterial council was under the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and hence that its conclusions were not to be set 
aside. The presbyters now perform their duties by virtue of being 
a constituent part of the presbytery. In this association with the 
bishop they are sometimes called co-presbyters. In one of Cyprian's 
letters * they are represented as united with the bishop in priestly 

1 The rapid growth of the diocesan principle is, however, seen in the fact that by 
the middle of the third century Egypt had more than a score of bishops. 
•Otto Ritschl: Cyjirian von Carthago, etc, Gottingen, 1885, ss. 211, 212. 
* Ep. 61,3. Episcopo sacerdotal* honore cory'uncti. 
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honor. This has been cited by some to show his belief in the 
equality of bishops and presbyters. But this view does not com- 
port with the general teaching and conduct of Cyprian, nor is it 
in accord with the spirit of the "Apostolic Constitutions." Rather 
must this and other somewhat similar expressions indicate the 
priestly character of the presbyters by virtue of their prerogative 
to bring the offering in the eucharist. This is made more clear 
from the advice given in case of lapsed or heretical presbyters 
Functions of who sought readmission into the Church. They were 
preabytera. to be received as private members. 1 The presbyters 
were to officiate at the altar in the absence of the bishop, and they 
with the deacons were to care for the interests of the Church.* 

In case the Church was so widely scattered that its members 
could not assemble in one place, the presbyters were accustomed 
to celebrate the eucharist in the distant districts. The priestly 
power was not held by virtue of their office as presbyters, but 
because they were the agents and representatives of the bishops. 
The original functions of the presbyters as rulers were now en- 
larged, and what had at first been regarded with a degree of 
jealousy became at the close of the third century ordinary and 
unquestioned. 8 In Cyprian's day the presbyters had an advisory 
voice in the council. The preliminary examinations and the first 
bringing of causes before the council were left to their decision. 
In the third century a special class of presbyters, presbyter i doc- 
tores, is met, whose duties have given rise to considerable debate. 
It seems most probable, however, that they were merely teachers of 
the catechumens and of those who returned from the heretical 
sects, as at an earlier period they instructed those who passed from 
heathendom to Christianity. 

The office and duties of the deacons underwent like transforma- 
chan tntbe tions. From ministers for the relief of the poor, and 
functions of the companions and advisers of the bishop in the admin- 
deacons. istration of public charities, by the growth of the sacer- 

dotal notion they came to be regarded as subordinate to bishops 
and presbyters, sustaining in the Christian economy the same rela- 
tion as did the Levites to the priests under the Mosaic. 

The rapid growth of the Church in numbers and the multiplica- 
tion of its charities made direct oversight by the dea- 
NolonKerover- m # o j 

seers of cnari- cons impracticable. They could no longer personally 
tie8 - inspect the individual cases of want and report them to 

the bishop. Moreover, the founding of asylums, orphanages, guest- 

1 Ep. 72, 2. » Ep. 5, 2. 

•Hatch: Op. cit, pp. 77, 78; 0. Hitachi: Op. cit., s. 232. 
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houses, etc., each managed by its appropriate board, materially mod- 
ified the original functions of the deacons, and reduced them for the 
most part to the position of subordinate ministers of public wor- 
ship. Nevertheless, they were conceived as sustaining even closer 
relations to the bishops than the presbyters themselves. When, 
therefore, they were constituted a college under a president, known 
as the archdeacon, this officer became intimately associated with the 
bishop in the administration of affairs. 1 

In the time of Cyprian the deacons manifestly bore the consecrated 
elements to the conf essors who were languishing in prisons, and also 
aided the bishop in the administration of baptism and of the eucharist. 
In fine, they seem now to have come to be ministrants to the other 
orders in the Church.* Thus they are permitted to read the Gospel 
lesson at the communion service; 3 they care for the furniture of the 
altar in those churches where the inferior officers were forbidden by 
the canons of the councils to come into the sanctuarium; they re- 
ceive the offerings of the people and present them to the minister at 
the altar. They are allowed to baptize by the permis- 
sion and authority of the bishop, but it is evident that 
this was differently regarded in different churches, some granting 
and others denying this function to the deacons. 4 

Af ter the Church had accepted the sacerdotal idea of the ministry 
the right of the deacons to consecrate the eucharist was ConW not ^^ 
for the most part denied. Since the eucharist was of the brate the eu- 
nature of a sacrifice, none but a priest could lawfully offer cnarist - 
it; and the priestly character of the deacons was not generally recog- 
nised.* By the authority of the bishop they were permitted to preach, 
and in some instances to read homilies or sermons which had been pre- 
pared by distinguished ministers. They were the especial gDeclal ^^ 
servants of the bishops, often accompanying them as rants of the 
secretaries in their diocesan visits, and on extraordinary w^p 8 - 
occasions became their representatives in the general councils, where, 
as deputies or proxies, they were permitted to vote on all questions 
there determined. The disciplinary function of these officers is 
referred to elsewhere. The age at which candidates 
were eligible to the office was usually twenty -five. 
This was afterward fixed by the decisions of councils and by the 
edicts of emporors. Their number greatly varied in different prov- 

1 Hatch: Op. Ht^ pp. 53, 54. * v. Ritschl: Op. ciU, 8. 235. 

8 Cods tit. A post., 1. 2, c. 57. 

4 Tertullian, Jerome, and Cyprian clearly recognise this right; the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and HpiphaniuH as clearly deny it. 
8 Constil. Apost., 1. 8, c. 28. 
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inces of the empire, and in different periods of the history of the 
Church. In some instances there is a very strict adherence to the 
^ v original number seven. In the influential Church of 

The number ° . . 

seven contin- Rome this number long continued; in other important 

ued - churches their number seems to have increased as the 

necessities of worship and administration required; in St. Sophia 

and three other churches of Constantinople Justinian allowed one 

hundred. 

The archdeacon was president of the body or college of deacons. 

The archdea- The method of his appointment is not always clear. 

°°n. Probably it was not uniform. He appears to have been 

nominated by the bishop and elected by his fellow deacons. While 

the language of some canons clearly makes it the duty of 
How elected. " * 

the bishop to appoint his own archdeacon, the manner of 

such appointment is not indicated. Since this officer was most inti- 
mately connected with the bishop, and was, next to him, the most 
important in the Church, it is not strange that the councils should 
jealously guard the selection. In all the distinctive functions of his 
office the bishop relied directly and immediately upon the archdeacon. 
Hence, in case of the death of a bishop the archdeacon, rather than one 
of the presbyters, was usually appointed his successor. 1 

His importance. rri . , , , J rr . , 

There has been much controversy respecting the char- 
acter, office, and functions of the deaconesses in the ancient Church. 
The deacon- That an order of women whose duties somewhat corrc- 
esaes - sponded to those of the deacons existed in the early 

Church is unquestioned. But as to the grounds of eligibility, the 
question of ordination, the scope of duties, etc., widely different 
opinions have obtained. It is probable that women of somewhat 
advanced years, widows who had borne children, were usually 
chosen; yet it is as certain that young unmarried women were 

sometimes appointed. Piety, discretion, and experience 
Qualifications. . rr . . ,. J , , . . . 

were in any case the indispensable prerequisites in can- 
didates. During the first two centuries the Church more carefully 
heeded the advice of Paul that the deaconess should have been the 
wife of one husband,* also that the Church should admit to this 
office only those who had been thoroughly tested by previous trusts, 
having used hospitality to strangers, washed the saints' feet, relieved 
the afflicted, diligently followed every good work, etc. (1 Tim. 

1 v. Biiig'iam: Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. ii, chap. xxi. 

* The teaching of Paul in this pnssnge is not plain. Whether it is to be tnken in 
it* literal nicsiiiiusr, or whether he meant to exclude only those who. after divorce 
from the first husbind. married a second time, is not clear. Tiie latter interpreta- 
tion best accords with the spirit of the New Testament teaching. 
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v, 10); but at a later period there was more laxity, and younger 
and inexperienced women were admitted. The question of their 
ordination has been much debated. They were inducted Tbetr ordma- 
into their office by the imposition of hands; of this UolL 
there is abundant proof. This would not necessarily imply the right 
to fulfill the sacred functions of the ministry. While some of the 
Montanists allowed women to be bishops and presbyters, their 
practice was strongly opposed as unscriptural, and Tertulliau ' con- 
demns the allowing of women to baptize as contrary to Did not bap- 
the apostolic teaching. Yet it may well be doubted tl2e - 
whether this was the earlier view of the Church, before the sacerdo- 
tal character of the ministry had come to be generally recognised." 
The need of such helpers arose from the customs and usages of 
the ancient world, which forbade the intimate association 
of the sexes in public assemblies. They were to instruct 
the female catechumens, to assist in the baptism of women, to 
anoint with holy oil," to minister to the confessors who were lan- 
guishing in prison, to care for the women who were in sickness or 
distress, and sometimes were doorkeepers in the churches. 4 

§ 8. Chorepiscopi, Metropolitan*, or Primates, and Patriarchs. 

The centralization of power and the unification of the govern- 
ment under the Roman emperors exerted a very marked influence 
upon the administration of the Christian Church. The facts that 
Italy thereby lost its peculiar privileges, and that the freemen 
throughout the vast empire had equal rights as Roman citizens, 
were the necessary antecedents to the complete unification of church 
administration when Christianity was adopted as the state religion. 
To secure a vigorous government in Italy, Augustus had divided it 
into eleven regions; and Constantine extended this principle to the 
entire empire, by forming four pretorian prefectures; namely, of 
Gaul, of Italy, of Illyricum, and of the East. Each of these was 
divided into dioceses, and these again into provinces. 

In the fourth century the Christian Church accepted these divi- 
sions of the empire as useful in its own government; and it is note- 
worthy that sometimes the ecclesiastical divisions long outlived 
the political, and became of extreme importance in tracing the civil 

1 De Baptismo, c. 17. 

* The Montanists were the Puritans of their age. Their protests against hurtfnl 
innovations of doctrine and government were vigorous and often just ; hence their 
recognition of the rights of women to minister in sacred things must have been be- 
lieved to be in accordance with apostolic usage. 

* Const Apost, L 3, c 15. 4 Const Apost, L 2, c. 57. 

24 
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history. 1 The patriarchates of the Church corresponded quite 
closely to the political prefectures, only departing from them terri- 
torially to the degree that they might group together peoples of 
like race and language. In the course of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies the patriarchal system became quite clearly defined; giving 
the patriarchate of Rome, of Constantinople, of Antioch, of Alex- 
andria, and, a little later, of Jerusalem — the last being taken from 
that of Antioch. The name patriarch was at first confined to the 
ecclesiastic having jurisdiction over one of these patriarchates; but 
at a later period this title was more loosely used, sometimes, as 
in the case of Rome, being extended to embrace all Italy, Gaul, 
Britain, and most of the Teutonic peoples, while in other cases it 
was applied to such as had under their supervision a simple see. 

Under the patriarchs were metropolitans, each of whom had jur- 
isdiction in a diocese, whose capital city was also the ecclesiastical 
metropolis. These provinces were in turn divided into episcopal 
sees or districts, over which bishops had jurisdiction. The extent 
and importance of these dioceses and districts greatly fluctuated — 
in southern Europe and in the lands adjacent to the Mediterranean 
being small in area, while in northern Europe, and in the outlying 
lands where missionary labours had resulted in founding churches, 
a district often included an entire tribe or principality. 

Thus the ecclesiastical divisions of the empire were suggested by, 
and corresponded quite closely to, the political. "As in every metro|H 
'olis or chief city of each province there was a superior magistrate 
above the magistrates of every single city, so, likewise, in the same 
metropolis there was a bishop, whose power extended over the 
whole province, where he was called the metropolitan, or primate, 
as being the principal bishop of the province. ... In like manner, 
as the state had a vicar ius in every capital city of each civil dio- 
cese, so the Church in process of time came to have exarchs, or 
patriarchs, in many, if not in all, the capital cities of the empire."* 
This dependence of the ecclesiastical divisions upon the political 
is further shown from the fact that as the latter were changed the 
former experienced like change; and when the question of primacy 
between two churches in the same province or district arose, it was 
settled by ascertaining which the state regarded as the metropolis, 
and conforming the Church thereto. Thus, cities which at one 
period were no more than single sees afterward became seats of 
metropolitans and patriarchs, while a former metropolis sank to 

1 v. Freeman : The Historical Geography of Europe, second edition, London, 18SS, 
chap. vii. 
* v. Bingham: Antiquities of the Church, bk. ix, chap, i, p. 342. 
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the condition of a mere set*. 1 Tlie relations and duties of these 
several ecclesiastical officers will now more clearly appear. 

The existence of Christian societies in the villages and rural dis- 
tricts more or less remote from the city, which was the occasion of in- 
special diocese of the bishop, rendered it necessary that ■*»»»■■ 
a special officer should be appointed for their immediate oversight. 
These were called chorepiscopi, t% £upo? kmo&OTroi? or bishops of 
the country. They were the assistants of the bishops in adminis- 
tration. Whether they were simple presbyters or had presbyters or 
received episcopal ordination has divided the opinion of M»n«P»? 
archaeologists. Probably both at times officiated in this capacity; 
either presbyters directly appointed, or bishops who had been 
rejected by their dioceses, or had been received again from the 
number of those who had belonged to a schismatic party.' They 
first appear toward the clone of the third century in Asia Minor, 
and are first recognised by the Councils of Ancyra and Neo- 
Csesarea in A. D. 314, and by the Council of Nice in A. D. 325. 
They continued in the Eastern Church until about the ninth cen- 
tury, and in the Latin Church until the tenth or eleventh century. 
They exercised, at times, most of the functions of the 
bishops themselves. We find some councils clothing 
them with authority to ordain all inferior officers in their churches, 
sometimes even without the permission of the city bishop; but in 
most instances consultation with the bishop of the city church was 
expected, and special leave obtained. They had authority to 
confirm; to give letters of dismission and commendation to the 
clergy who were about to remove to other parts; to conduct 
public divine service in the chief church in the presence 

* *t !• t v i* • • / mi 8at In councils. 

of the bishop, or by his permission or request. They 

are found in the councils, casting their votes on all questions there 

1 Bingham gives the approximate notitia of the Onrch at the close of the fourth 
asntury. In the patriarchate of Antioch, corresponding closely with the civil notitia, 
were fifteen provinces, with the same number of mciropolitans. In the patriarchate 
of Alexandria (diocese of Egypt) there were six metropolitans; in the exarchate of 
Rphesns, ten metropolitans ; in the exarchate of Cresnrea, eleven : in the exarchate 
of Heraclea (afterward Constantinople), six; in the exarchate of Thessalonica, six; 
in the exarchate of Milan, seven; in the patriarchate of Rome, ten; in the exarchate 
of Sirmmm, six; in the exarchate of Carthage, six; in the diocese of Spain, seven; 
in the diocese of Gaul, seventeen; in the diocese of Britain, five provinces, with cap- 
itals at York, London, and Caerleon. In his final index ho gives a list of 185 prov- 
inces or metropolitan districts, and 1.560 episcopal sees. Yet it is probable that 
•well lists are far from perfect 

* This seems the more probable derivation. 

8 Such instances are mentioned by Socrates : BisL EccL, 1. 4, c. 7 ; and wet* dis- 
tinctly provided for by conciliary action, v. Canon 8 of the Council of Nice. 
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decided, 1 and exercising every right pertaining to the episcopal 
members of the synods or councils. 

The primate, or metropolitan,' sustained a like relation to the 
bishops of a province as did the bishop of a city to the 
chorepiscopi of his country churches. The time of the 
introduction of this office is not certain. Like most other ecclesias- 
tical provisions it was probably created to meet a felt need in the 
government and oversight of the churches. While some find its 
Time of origin beginning in the prerogatives exercised by Titus and 
uncertain. Timothy in the early Church, others as strenuously deny 
its apostolic origin, and place its beginning as late as the third cen- 
tury. The Council of Nicaea clearly recognises the office as of long 
standing, and treated it as a venerable institution. Cyprian men- 
tions 1 that the bishop of Carthage presided over all the other 
African bishops, and issued to them mandates. Whether this was 
indeed the exercise of metropolitan power, or simply has reference 
to the fact of presidency in the councils, is not very clear. Never- 
theless, by the fourth century the metropolitan office is fully recog- 
nised, and is regulated in its functions and privileges by the canons 
of councils. 

Tliey were elected and ordained by the bishops of their province. 
How appoint- Their functions were different at different stages of 
**• the history of the Church. Their most important duties 

and prerogatives were to preside at the provincial councils; to pro- 
vide for and ordain the bishop to a vacant see; to decide questions 
between the various bishops, or between individual bishops and their 
flocks; to assemble synods for the examination of doc- 
trine and the enforcement »of discipline; to publish to 
the churches of their provinces the conciliary decrees, or the edicts 
of the emperor, by which doctrine and discipline were to be incul- 
cated; to issue letters of commendation to the bishops of their 
districts, since these were not permitted to journey abroad without 
such letters; to hear appeals of presbyters or deacons who had been 
deposed by the bishop of a diocese. 4 

The patriarchs were evidently a class of highest dignity and au- 

1 The subscriptions of the Council of Nicaea clearly prove the presence of chor- 
episcopi from several provinces, also the subscriptions of the councils of Neocsssarea 
and Ephesus. 

* The distinction between the metropolitan and archbishop is not easy to describe. 
That they were synonymous has been held by some high authorities, and denied by 
others. Sometimes they Bcem to be almost identical, at other periods of the history 
a plain distinction is mode. v. Augusti: Op. cil, bd. i, ss. 201, 202. 
■ * Ep. 42, ad Cornelian; Ep. 40 and 45. 

*v. Bingham: Antiquities of the Church, bk. ii, c!i. xiv. 
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thority. During the fourth century the office became quite widely- 
recognised, and was confirmed by the general coun- 
cils of Constantinople A. D. 381, Ephesus A. D. 431, 
and Chalcedon A. D. 551. The patriarch sustained to the met- 
ropolitans relations similar to those which the latter Arose ^nm^ 
held to the bishops of sees; hence he was ordained *"?• 
by his metropolitans, and in turn ordained them. He presided 
at diocesan councils, heard appeals of bishops from the decisions of 
the metropolitans, communicated to them the imperial 
edicts or conciliary decrees, censured the metropolitans 
in case of remissness, etc. Each patriarch was regarded as supreme 
in his own patriarchate until Rome and Constantinople rose to 
superior dignity and laid claim to superior authority. 

§ 4. The Sub-orders of the Clergy, 

The shifting conditions of the post-apostolic Church necessitated 
changes in its constitution and discipline. Whenever the needs 
were urgent, the Church exerted herself to satisfy them. The prin- 
ciples of Christian prudence and reasonable adjustment, providential 
rather than that of divine institution, here governed. tndicaiiona. 
As the functions of the chief officers varied according to provi- 
dential indications, so the wants of the societies led to the institu- 
tion of inferior offices which were believed to contribute to the 
convenience or effectiveness of church activities, discipline, or life. 
The theory that the ordines minores, especially the lectore*, origin- 
ated by a differentiation of the duties of the diaconate ' cannot be 
regarded as resting on firm historical foundations. This prudential 
principle is seen in the fact that sub-officers are not met with until 
the third century, when the organization of the churches had be- 
come more complete, and then only in local societies whose circum- 
stances are peculiar. It is doubtful whether they appear in the 
Greek Church before the fourth century. The most important of 
these inferior officers are: 

1. The sub-deacons,* whose duty it was to assist the deacons, espe- 
cially in those important churches where the original 
number seven had been continued. The province of 
these sub-officers was jealously guarded, so that many of the duties 
of the deacons were not permitted to them. While ordained,* they 

1 t>. Scherer: Bdndbuch dee Kirchenrechta, Graiz, 1 886. bd. i, b. 317. Contra, v. Har- 
nack : tfber den Ursprung des Lcctorafrs und der anderen nitderen Weihen, Giessen, 1886. 

* It is believed that Athannsius is the flr*t Greek writer who mentions them. 

* They are supposed to be first distinctly referred to by Cyprian, Epist. 8, 20, 23, 
29, etc. 
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were not clothed with authority to aid in administering the sacra- 
ments, nor in any case to preach, but their functions were largely 
manual, sometimes menial. 
3. The acolyths, aKoXovOot, were at first confined to the Latin 
Church; no Greek writer earlier than Justinian makes 
00 mention of them. The meaning of the term would sug- 

gest that they were general servants, but the reception of a candle- 
stick with a taper iu it, and an empty pitcher in which 
Their doU6s • 

to bring wine, on the occasion of their installation, point 

to the lighting of the churches and the care of the wine for the 
euoharist as their chief duties. 

3. The casting out of devils by prayer and by special gift of the 
Holy Spirit is mentioned in the apostolic age. Christ says the 
devils shall be subject to his apostles; yet a wider circle 
of exorcists is implied in the references which are met 
in the first and second centuries. As a distinct class of officers they 
first appear in the third century. From the Apostolic Constitutions ! 
we should infer that their origin must have been of a later date; yet 
the more just opinion is that in the third century they were recog- 
nised as having a distinct function in the Church. This 
function was to offer special prayer over the demoniacs, 
who were kept for the most part in the church, to minister to their 
physical needs and to effect a restoration. 

Other inferior officers who appeared from the third century are 
the readers, lectores, who read the Scriptures from the reading desk, 
not the altar; the door-keepers, ostuirii, who had charge of the 
entrances, in order to permit no unworthy person to come into the 
place of worship; the singers, psalmistae? who cared for the sing- 
ing of the Church and the training of the choirs for the antiphonal 
service; the catechists, who were to instruct the catechumens in 
the first principles of religion, thus fitting them for baptism. This 
instruction could not, however, be conducted in the public congre- 
gation. 

>i. viii, c. 26. 

' It is doubtful whether these appear as * distinct claw before the fourth oeatucy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYNODS AND COUNCILS, AND THEIR AUTHORITY. 

The council at Jerusalem was the first assembly of the " apos- 
tles, elders, and brethren," to decide upon doctrines The synod «f 
and polity which were to be accepted by the Christian Jerusalem, 
societies. It is an instructive fact that in this first council are tits 
apostles and elders with the whole Church, and that the decisions are 
sanctioned by the entire body . This is in perfect accord with the 
general spirit of the apostolic age. The entire body of believers 
were to be guided by the Holy Spirit into all truth, and they were 
the depositary of ecclesiastical power. Nevertheless, the meetings 
for consultation upon matters of general interest were in harmony 
with what was well understood, not only by the citizens of the Ro- 
man Empire, but by all the ancient world. The Achaian, Thessalian, 
^Etolian, Amphictyonic, and other councils and leagues 
are only familiar examples of the custom of the ancient o*y of cItii 
cities and peoples to meet for consultation on interests ,eaflru68 - 
common to all. We find almost precisely the same terms — provinces, 
dioceses, metropolitans, synods, councils, etc. — used to characterise 
these assemblies and their members. 

The assertion of the unity of the Holy Catholic Church necessarily 
carried with it unity of doctrine and government. Ref- Necessary to 
erence has already been made to the intimate relations Snuy^of the 
which existed between the different bishops, and the Church. 
means used to maintain thsse relations for purposes of preserving 
the unity of the Church. 

Hence, after the middle of the second century the assembly of 
delegates from the societies of a province, for the determination and 
maintenance of the most important questions, is quite common. 
They appear in Asia Minor and Gaul. These gather- provincial syu- 
ings, called provincial synods, became quite general in ods - 
the beginning of the third century, and were generally held at 
stated times. With respect to these, as to other matters of Church 
government, there was a gradual decline of the influence and rights 
of the laity, and a growing power of the clergy. The Decline of lay 
laity, who were at first important factors of the syn- i nfl u enoe - 
odical assemblies, were of little influence after the middle of the 
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third century; and by the beginning of the fourth, the composition 
of the councils was restricted to the three orders of the clergy. 
Among these the influence of the presbyters declined more and 
more, and the authority of the bishops soon became exclusive and 
supreme. 

A further attempt at preserving the unity of the Church is the 
Metropolitan extension of the council to include the ecclesiastical au- 
gynoda. thorities of a diocese or a patriarchate. Usually these 

were convoked by the metropolitan or patriarch, and had reference 
to interests touching a wider district or territory. 1 In these councils 
Tberepresenta- the principle of representation seems to have been recog- 
uve principle, nised to a considerable extent, since the third Council 
of Carthage, A. D. 398, by its canons provided for the presence of 
three bishops from every African province excepting Tripoli, which 
could send but one on account of its small number of bishops. 

Of still greater significance were the oecumenical or general 
(Ecumenical councils, which purposed to include in their numbers 
councils. representatives from the widest possible areas of Chris- 

tendom. An extraordinary exigency only could lead to the assem- 
bly of such body; a widespread agitation as, for example, that 
resulting from the Arian controversy, or some general interest, wa6 
the occasion of its meeting. 

The authority to convoke the councils varied with the times and 
wnoawembied the character of the council itself. When it was of a 
the councils? district, the bishop assembled the elders, deacons, and 
people; when of a diocese or province, the metropolitan or patri- 
arch; when oecumenical, it was usually by imperial edict, with the 
advice and approval of the chief bishops.* The bishops' or metro- 
politans' circular letters for summoning the council went under the 
name synodicoe or tractorice; those of the emperors, sacrce. The 
bishop presided in the district council, the metropolitan 
or patriarch in the provincial, while the general councils 
were under the nominal control of the emperor or his representa- 
tive; but the presidents proper, npoedpoi, were usually chosen from 
the most influential and venerable members. 1 The council delib- 

1 v. Bickell: Op. e&, 2 ,# Lief., cap. 14. 

* The delegates to an oecumenical council sometimes journeyed at the public ex- 
pense, v. Euaebiu9: De Vita GonsL y iii, 6, for an account of this in case of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea, 

* Eupebitifl, Sozomen, and Socrates agree in saying, that in the Council of Nicsea 
Hosius of Cordova, Alexander of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, Macarius of 
Jerusalem, and Vitus and Yincentius. the vicars of the Bishop of Rome, were the 
chief presidents. 
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erated and decided respecting matters of Church government, dis- 
cipline, doctrine, and worship. At the same time it subjects con- 
oonstituted a court before which the clergy or the laity ddered. 
could bring charges against the bishops or others. In the provin- 
cial councils such complaints were usually lodged with the arch- 
deacon of the metropolitan church, who, in turn, brought them to 
the knowledge of the council. 

The early method of balloting was by heads, the method of mo- 
tions not having been introduced until late in the Middle 
Ages. The latter was regarded as justifiable only in iD g . 
extraordinary emergencies. 

In case of oecumenical councils the decrees were of the nature of 
laws, which the emperors enforced. Thus Constantine Enforcementof 
regarded the decisions of the Council of Nice as obliga- conciuarydeci- 
tory on the subjects of the empire, and hence punished 8toM ' 
non-subscription by exile. Like action was taken by Theodosius 
the Great respecting the decrees of the Constantinopolitan council, 
by Theodosius II. respecting the decisions of the Council of Ephe- 
sus, and by Marcian regarding those of the Council of Chalcedon, 
in A. D. 451. 

In matters of discipline, it seems that the decisions of the 
councils were not unalterable. In respect to articles wutbeirdeci- 
of faith, the principle holding seemed to be that it was 8lon Wndin*? 
not the prerogative of a council to enlarge or extend the boun- 
daries of faith, but to confirm, establish, and make more clear 
by definition what had been the doctrine of the general Church. 
The decisions might be abrogated, even with regard to doctrines. 
Not until near the close of the period of which we treat did con- 
oiliary decisions assume an authority almost equal to Scripture. 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, and other champions Growing an- 
of the Church, while not yielding the supreme author- Jggjj* of £j£ 
ity of the Scriptures, nevertheless placed much stress stons. 
upon the decrees of councils as expressive of the opinion of 
good men whom God had promised to " lead into all truth." So 
that in early times the provincial councils imposed their decisions 
upon those within their jurisdiction as of the highest prudential 
worth, and the general councils were believed to have formulated 
doctrine under such favorable circumstances that the decisions 
were looked upon as of great moral and religious value. Hence 
we find that the Church generally accepted the decisions of the 
first six oecumenical .councils, and was at times inclined to re- 
gard them as of almost equal authority with the Scriptures them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
{ 1. Reasons and Degrees of Punishment. 

The Church was regarded as a body of believers on Jesus Christ, 
bound together by a fellowship most sacred, for the promotion of 
holiness and the perfection of character (1 Pet. ii, 9, 10). Its 
relations and duties were voluntarily assumed; its obligations were 
enforced by moral, not by physical, sanctions. 

The object of Church discipline, exercised as it was only upon 
f members of its own communion, was to preserve purity 
cburca disci- of doctrine and life. 1 The apostolic Church imposed 
piine. k ut one condition of membership — faith in Jesus as the 

risen Lord, and baptism into the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Nevertheless, this Church had the clear sanction of an 
apostle for maintaining sound discipline (1 Cor. v; 2 Cor. ii; Col. 
ii, 5; Clement. Rom., Ep. i, ad Cor., c. 44); and the apostolic 
fathers are explicit in the inculcation of ecclesiastical order. From 
the earliest years of Christianity two parties existed in the Church, 
whose views of discipline were oppugnant and wellnigh irrecon- 
cilable. One looked upon a fixed and definite ecclesiastical order 
as the necessary condition of the successful extension of Christi- 
anity; the other regarded these outward institutions as limitations 
of the free spirit of the Gospel, and emphasized the fact that the 
power of the invisible Church is her spiritual life, and not her for- 
mal organization. These two parties continued in the Church. 
They were in conflict through the first six centuries. 8 

Catechumenical training, which was judged to be a necessary 
catechumen!- condition of the admission of Gentile converts, must 
tater^inrtitu- ^e re g ar d ed ** a provision of the Church after she had 
tion. lost the glow of love felt by the first disciples, and had 

experienced the contaminating influences of association with a de- 
praved heathenism. Such preparatory training was deemed a wisely 
prudential measure to guard the Church against the influx of the 
worldly and unsaved. 

1 v. Bickell: Geschichte des Kirch enrechtes, 2" Liet, 88. 62-71. 
'v. Neauder: Antiynosticus, 88. 340, 341. 
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Bat by as much more as the conditions of membership were more 
stringent, by so much more did the guardians of the Church feel the 
necessity of a rigorous discipline. The subscription to and observ- 
ance of the one rule of faith, regula fidei, which was Tbe regnll 
common to all the churches, was the sole test of ortho- fldeL 
doxy. This one rule was expressed in the articles of faith, or the 
creeds, which the early Church had formulated. He who held these 
in an honest mind and pure heart was a worthy member of the 
Church; he who denied them, or whose life was not Tbe one stand- 
regulated by them, was heretical or unworthy. The *"*• 
latter were to be exscinded from the body of the Church in order 
to preserve its purity and peace. 

It is not possible to determine the exact time when the right and 
prerogative of discipline came to be almost exclusively exercised by 
the bishops, nor can the precise behavior of the Church respecting the 
punishment of offenders during the first one hundred and fifty years 
be clearly determined. It is, however, certain that the church disci- 
deprivation of privileges in the Church had no reference nJJ^^^vu 
to the rights of an offender as a subject of the state, rights. 
Only at a later period, in cases where the holding and use of the 
property of the Church was in question, or in cases of pertinacious 
disturbers, was the authority of the civil law invoked. 1 
" Church discipline proper had respect to several degrees of offence 
and punishment. The Church was, therefore, compelled to discrim- 
inate between the characters of violators of its laws, sins venial and 
This led to the classification of sins as venial and mor- mortal, 
tal." The penalty of the former consisted in either admonition and 
temporary suspension, or the lesser excommunication Admonition 
(bpoptopof). The latter consisted in withholding from SammuS 
those under the ban of the Church its special privileges, cation. 
as partaking of the eucharist, etc. Such were not, however, ex- 
cluded from the ordinary ministrations and public services. 

The greater excommunication was visited upon more heinous 
offenders, or those, generally, who were guilty of mortal mater 

sins. It consisted in a complete exscinding of members excommnnica- 
from the body of the Church, and, therefore, from all tfon ' 

1 Reference is not here had to later civil enactments for the punishment of heresy 
and sedition. Conciliary action was token against such presbyters, or bishops, as 
were disturbers of the peaoe by aettiug up new churches in opposition to the reg- 
ular authorities. Later, the civil power was invoked to suppress such agitators. 
This does not, however, strictly pertain to Church discipline. 

*v. Tertullian: de pudicilia, c. 19. Prorata mortalia and Peccata veniaUa. He- 
reefcooa seven mortal sins : heresy and schism, idolatry, fraud, denial of Christ, blas- 
phemy, homicide, and fornication. 
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its privileges and associations. When the anathema was uttered, 
the offender was regarded as one to be shunned by all the faithful, 
and absolutely deprived of all that was distinctive of the Christian 
Church, including the rites of Christian burial. This penalty was 
executed against both sexes, the rich and poor, the subject and the 
ruler, 1 alike; in this regard the Christian discipline was characteris- 
Notice given to- tically rigid. Notice of such greater excommunication 
other churches. wa8 generally given to other churches, and they were 
expected to concur in the decision, on the theory of the unity of 
the Church, and, therefore, for the sake of the general good.* All 
were forbidden to receive such excommunicate persons; and, by fre- 
quent conciliary enactment, any bishop thus receiving and harbor- 
ing the exscinded should himself be regarded as cut off from the 
Church.' 

The general Church did not however regard the effect of even 
Did not ann l tne g reater excommunication as annulling the benefits 
the benefits of of baptism; so that when the most heinous offenders 
baptism. sought readmission into the Church they were not 

required to be rebaptized. This was contrary to the method of 
the Donatists, who often received excommunicate persons into their 
fellowship by declaring them purified by a rebaptism, which this 
sect freely practised. 

No one was excommunicated without a hearing and a formal con- 
Rttfit of ap- viction; any hasty or unwarranted action of a bishop 
p** 1 - was liable to review before a provincial synod, to which 

the aggrieved party had the right of appeal. This was judged of 
such importance that canons to this effect were enacted by various 
councils. 4 

| 2. Penitential Discipline. 

While the persecutions of the Church were not continuous, and 
never absolutely universal, and while some emperors, as Gallienus, 
showed many favors to the Christians, going so far as to declare to 
the bishops that it was his will that they should be undisturbed in 

1 The well known example of the action of Ambrose toward Theodosius the Great, 
as related by Theodoret, is very instructive, not only as illustrating the firmness of a 
Christian bishop, but also the feelings of a great emperor respecting the fearf ulness 
of the ban of the Church. 

* v. Probst : KircMidie Disciplin in den drei ersten chrisUichen Jahrhunderleu, 
Tubingen, 1873, 8. 402. 

•t;. Canons 2, 4, and 5 of the Council of Antioch; Canon 2, of the second Council 
of Cartilage ; also Canon 13 of the Canon. Apost. 

4 v. Canon 5, Council of Nice : Canons 8 and 10 of the second Council of Carthage; 
Canon 6 of the Council of Antioch, ei aL 
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their ministrations, the ban, under which Christianity as a religio 
Ulicita rested, was not lifted. It was still a penal offence to be a 
Christian; and all the dangers and hardships which such legal dis- 
ability implied constantly impended over the Church. It is not, 
therefore, strange that during the sharp visitations of persecution 
temptations to deny Christ and to offer to idols were 

Tbe laosed. 

most powerful. This strain was especially severe dur- 
ing the Decian persecutions, when multitudes fell away from the 
Church through the malignity and subtle devices of this emperor 
and his successors to Gallienus. The provisions of the early Church 
for the return of the lapsed gave rise to a complicated system of 
penitential discipline. 

The rigorous discipline of the Novatians had refused readmission 
to those who were guilty of mortal sins. Only in the hour and article 
of death could they hope that the ban of the Church might be 
removed. Also Cyprian, in the earlier portion of his administration, 
had been inclined to use great severity in dealing with those who 
had lapsed from the faith (lapsi) during the Decian persecutions. 
Hut in Rome and elsewhere more lenient provisions were made for 
their return to the Church through a system of penance which must 
be heartily accepted and practised by the offender. The reason of 
this imposition was that the Church might be assured of the sincere 
penitence and reform of the lapsed who was seeking admission. 

A further necessity for this was felt by the Church from the fact 
that many attempts to interfere with the regular discipline of the 
Church had been made. Especially those who had gained peculiar 
sanctity by suffering for the truth's sake abused their influence by 
granting certificates of peace or reconciliation without confession 
or the assurance of penitence. This caused great discontent on 
the part of such as had remained steadfast, and discipline was 
thus seriously threatened. To save the Church from disorder and to 
maintain her purity four orders of penitents were recognised as early, 
probably, as the middle of the third century. These Four orders or 
were known among the Latins as Jtentes, or weepers; penitents. 
audienteSy or hearers; suhstrati, or kneelers; and consistentes, or 
oo-standers.' The first fell upon their faces, imploring the prayers 
of the Church in their behalf, and that they might be admitted 
to the first apartment of the church. Then properly their pen- 

1 v. St Basil : Can. 22, ei al. The first year they are to weep before the gate of 
the church ; the second year, to be admitted to hearing; the third year, to bending 
the knee, or repentance; the third year, to stand with the faithful at prayers, but 
not partake of the oblation. To the same effect are the teachings of Ambrose and 
other fathers. 
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auce began. When they were thus admitted to become hear- 
ers, permission was granted them to listen to the Scriptures and 
the sermon, but they were excluded from the more private and 
sacred portions of the. service. 1 The length of time they were to 
continue in this order was made the subject of repeated conciiiary 
action.* This depended upon the nature of the offence, and the 
character of the offender. The third order, substrati, or genu- 
flectenteSy were so named from the fact that they were permitted 
to fall on their knees, and remain as participants in the common 
prayers, and to hear the prayers offered for them by the congre- 
gation and the bishop. While the hearers were restricted to the 
narthex or vestibule of the church building, the third order were ad- 
mitted to the interior, near the ambo, or reading-desk. The fourth 
order of penitents, the comiatentes, or co-standers, were allowed " to 
stand with the faithful at the altar, and join in the common prayers, 
and see the oblation offered; but yet might neither make their own 
oblations, nor partake of the eucharist with them." * 

At the beginning of the fourth century the Oriental churches ap- 
SDeciai we l- P°^ nte< ^ a special presbyter to regulate the conduct of 
tentiu presby- penitential discipline (presbyter pcenitentiurius). But 
tgTm on account of the continuous restiveness felt by the 

private members, in their more public life, and through the interfer- 
ence of the state, this special office was abrogated near the close of 
the fourth century. Likewise, on the cessation of persecutions, the 
Decline of the P ract * oe °f orderly penitential discipline fell into disuse, 
penitential sys- and Church life became more free and unconstrained, 
tem. ^| g0 j n t k e West, under like general conditions and at 

about the same time, the system was so modified that only for more 
open and public crimes was public penance imposed, while for other 
offences a private confession to the clergy was judged sufficient. 4 
From this came gross abuses in practice (auricular confession, indul- 
gences, etc.) and dangerous innovations in Christian doctrine (work 
righteousness, etc.). 

The readmission to the Church, after the period of penance, was 
ceremony of often accompanied with much imposing ceremonial, 
readmiuion. The absolution pronounced by the early Church was 
not, however, judicial The prerogative of pardon belonged to 
God alone. 

1 Note the proclamation of the deacon, " Ne quis audientiwn, nt qvis tnricktiiifn," 
etc. Apost. Constit, 1. 8, c. 5. 

* «. Council of Nice, Can. 11, 12, and canons of various other council*. 
8 v. Bingham Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. xviii, chap. i. 
4 v. Guericke: Ldirbuch d. ch. kirch. Arcliceologie, Berlin, 1850, s. 109. 
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As there were stages of penitential discipline, so were there vari- 
eties or stages of absolution. Bingham ' has arranged pt Te stages of 
these as follows: "1.) The absolution or great indul- ***> | att°o, 
gence of baptism. 2.) The absolution of the eucharist. 3.) The 
absolution of the word and doctrine. 4.) The absolution of imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer. 5.) The absolution of reconcilement to 
the Church and her communion by a relaxation of her censures. 
The two first may be called sacramental absolution ; the third, de- 
claratory absolution; the fourth, precatory absolution; the fifth, 
judicial absolution; and all of them authoritative, so far as they are 
done by the ministerial authority and commission which Christ has 
given to his Church, to reconcile men to God by the exercise of such 
acts and means as conduce to that end in a subordinate and minis- 
terial way, according to his appointment." 

The early Church was careful in its treatment of the excommuni- 
cate. It never claimed the absolute prerogative of par- careof the ear- 
don, nor arrogated the power to exclude the offender ^ Cnurcn - 
from final salvation, nor to limit the forgiving mercy of God. The 
acts of the Church were purely ministerial, exercised to guard its 
purity of doctrine and life. The original system of Respecting 
penance had no respect to merit, but was purely penal, p*** 00 - 
disciplinary, and reformatory. 8 Auricular confession, merit of good 
works, and indulgences were abuses which appeared during a sub- 
sequent period of the history of the Church. 

§ 3. Discipline of the Clergy. 
If the early Church was stringent in its discipline of the laity, its 

treatment of clerical offences was still more severe. 1 A M 

More stringent 
distinction was made between the discipline of the cler- than lay disd- 

gy and that of the laity. A clergyman might be excom- pl,ne ' 
municated from his office, with its honours and emoluments, and yet 
be permitted to enjoy the privileges of the Church conceded to the 
laity. In case of flagrant crimes the excision was, how- penalties ln- 
ever, absolute. The penalties suffered by the clergy fllcted - 
generally had respect to their means of support, their office, or to 
their persons, in case of corporal punishment; so that the depriva- 
tion of their incomes was for lesser offences, the degradation from 

office to the condition of lavmen for more heinous _ , . 

* Deposed clergy 

crimes. In the latter case the deposed clergy were rarely rarely reinstat- 

reinstated; hence the indelible character of ordination ed ' 

could not have been the governing doctrine. 4 The infrequent 

1 Op. cit : bk. xix, pp. 1085, s^q. * Probst: Op. of., s. 401. 

1 Probst: Op. cit., s. 403. 4 Probst: Op. cU., 88. 407, 408. 
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infliction of corporal punishment was generally confined to the 
inferior clergy; but in criminal causes the superior clergy, after 
degradation from their office, were also liable to the same. 1 

The ancient Church, through its conciliary canons, exercised a 
Ancient disci- most v ^^ ant oversight over its clergy, and defined with 
piine whole- great clearness the offences which should be shunned, 
9ome, and the punishment to be inflicted upon wilful violators 

of the law. Usually these provisions were eminently wholesome 
and just. 

1 Justin. Novel, 123, cap. 20. Corporal punishment seems to have beeu a later 
infliction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The apostles recognised two sacraments as instituted by Christ; 
they celebrated these with joy, and imposed them as obligatory 
upon all who would be disciples of the new faith. The deeper sig- 
nificance of the Christian sacraments is manifest, although existing 
forms were employed for teaching their profounder truths. What 
under the former dispensation was a type, found in Christ and the 
sacraments which he instituted its true antitype; the prophecy of 
good things to come was herein fulfilled; the circumcision which 
was outward in the flesh was to yield to the true circumcision of the 
heart, in the spirit and not in the letter (Rom. ii, 28, 29). Christ, 
the tme Passover, was to be sacrificed once for all for men, and 
henceforth the feast was to be kept not with the old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth (1 Cor. v, 7, 8). 

The Eastern Church characterized all holy or incomprehensible 
truths or offices as mysteries, fivarrjpia y and. the Latins, in their trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, generally used the term sacrament, sacra- 
me>iturn, as the appropriate synonym. Hence the Christian fathers 
of the second and third centuries eonfound the sacraments proper 
with all sacred rites connected with the institutions of the Church. 
At other times they designate each step or stage in the celebration 
of baptism, or the Lord's Supper, as a sacrament. Hence the an- 
ointing with oil in baptism, and the act of confirmation, are often 
called sacraments. Cyprian insists upon both sacraments, washing 
of water and the imposition of hands, as necessary to the complete 
sanctification of the believer; 1 and Optatus speaks in similar 

1 Ep. ad Steph. 
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manner of washing, anointing, and confirmation as three sacraments. 
Probably, however, by this term they include no more than was 
implied in the Greek fAvar7Jpiov 9 mystery. 1 

The Christian writers of the fourth century continue to attach to 
the term a very vague and indefinite meaning. The works of the 
great theologians, Ambrose, Hilary, and Leo, fail to define with 
clearness, to agree in the number of the sacraments, or to give the 
rationale of their operation; in Augustine is first met an attempt 
to thus define, and to explain. His definition would allow of the 
recognition of an indefinite number, since he did not limit the term 
to that which had the express sanction and command of Christ. 

Thus the number of sacraments remained undetermined during 
the fifth and sixth centuries, but baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per were by all parties considered the chief and indispensable. It 
was the almost universal opinion in both East and West that these 
were necessary to salvation, inasmuch as they were the appointed 
means of grace; nevertheless, the Church did not deny salvation 
to those who by extraordinary devotion, or by a martyr's death 
witnessed for Christ. In such cases the " baptism of blood " took 
the place of water baptism. The order of the succession of the 
sacraments was generally recognised. Baptism preceded the Lord's 
Supper, and was regarded the necessary preparation for it. 

1 The ante-Nicene fathers apply the term mystery to all which is in any way re- 
lated to the Godhead, or to the revelation of the same. They include in this the 
doctrine of revelation, and even the subject of symbolism, which is considered mys- 
terious and sacred. This appears especially in a number of passages of Tertullian 
and Ireueeus. The following from Trenaeus may illustrate their views: "But it is 
more suitable that we, directing our inquiries after this fashion, should exercite our- 
selves in the investigation of the mystery and administration of the living God. and 
should increase in the love of him who has done, and still does, so great things for 
us. . . . We should leave things of that nature to God, who created us, being most 
properly assured that the Scriptures are indeed perfect, since they were spoken by 
the "Word of God and his Spirit; but we, inasmuch as we are inferior to, and later in 
existence than, the Word of God and his Spirit, are on that very account destitute 
of the knowledge of his mysteries. ... If, therefore, even with respect to creatiou, 
there are some things which belong only to God, . . . what ground is there for com- 
plaint, if in regard to those things which we investigate in the Scriptures (which are 
throughout spiritual), we are able by the grace of God to explain some of them, while 
we must, leave others in the hauds of God," etc. Advers. Hceres. } ii, 28, 1-3. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SACRAMENT OP BAPTISM. 
§ 1. The Idea. 

The acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah — the sent of God — 
was the sole article of belief uniting the first believers in a distinct 
community. Baptism was a sign and seal of this belief, and was, 
therefore, into the name of Jesus, thus ratifying the union of the 
believer with him as the Messiah. 1 Probably no other 
formula was at first used, since this name was believed 
to imply a complete divinity, and these words to comprehend all 
things necessary to citizenship in the kingdom which Christ was to 
establish. But the full formula contained in the commission of Christ 
was soon used, and afterward was regarded as essential in the ad- 
ministration of the rite.* 

The baptism which Christ instituted was different in spirit and 
import from that of John the Baptist; this is clearly Christ's uap- 
recognised by John himself (Matt, iii, 11; Mark i, 8; tlsm peculiar. 
Luke iii, 16; John i, 33); and is also evident from the fact that 
John's disciples had "not even heard whether there be a Holy 
Ghost" (Acts xix, 2). The formula "into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost " could have been understood 
only by those who were assured of the resurrection of Christ, after 
th2 full work of atonement had been completed, the presence of the 
Holy Spirit had been felt, and the fulfillment of Jesus's promise 
had been witnessed upon the day of Pentecost. So that while the 
baptism of John was complete in water, kv vdari, the baptism insti- 
tuted by Christ was not only in water, but in the Holy Spirit and in 
fire, TTvevfian iy£G> xai nvpi. Moreover, the baptism instituted by 
Christ was to be a permanent institution, and was of the nature of 
an indispensable sacrament.' 

1 v. Neandcr: Planting and Training, etc. Ryland's trans., p. 27. 

1 v. Harnack : Dtymengeschichle, Bd. i. H. claims that this baptismal confession 
was first recognised as mi apostolic article of faith about A. D. 150, and that it orig- 
inated in Rome, and not in the Bast. 

* Acts H, 38, 39 : hftlv ydp tartv i} kirayyeXia xal rwf rixvotc ipov sal waatv roi$ etc 

UOKpaV K.T.X. 
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The submission to the rite implied, on the part of the subject, a 
wbat was lm- turn ^ n S away from his former life, an acceptance of the 
plied in the Messiah, and a renewal and purification of the spirit. 
rtte? The dying of the old man and the life of the new, the 

birth to righteousness and holiness through the Holy Spirit, the 
burial with Christ, and the resurrection to a life of perpetual devo- 
tion, are prominent thoughts of the New Testament writers. 

The Christian fathers of the second and following centuries in- 
opinioM re- C ^ ne more to tne thought of a magical power of the 
specting its water in baptism. Justin Martyr * calls it the water of 
Bature " life, voup £<«%; Tertullian a conveys the thought that 

in the water of baptism the new birth takes place; Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen * speaks of it as " the garment of immortality, the laver of 
regeneration," etc. By some of the fathers the necessity of bap- 
tism to salvation is clearly taught; hence the characterization of the 
How character- rite as sains. 4 Others * emphasize the enlightening effects 
lzed - of baptism; hence call it fwrtapof, illuminatio, sacra- 

mentum ittwninationis, hex mentis, etc. These, together with other 
terms for baptism and its effects, as #(H<j/io, unctio 9 o<p$ayl<; y sigil- 
luw, indulyentia, absolutio, gratia, mors peccatorum, etc., clearly 
indicate the high worth placed upon baptism by the Christian 
fathers, as well as their opinion of its magical effects. 

The post-Nicene fathers, no less than their predecessors, are posi- 
tive in their opinions relative to the necessity of baptism to salva- 
tion, and to its power to regenerate the subject. Separate treatises 
upon its nature, efficacy, and necessity were prepared by Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine. It occu- 
pies a prominent place in the theology of Augustine, who attempts 
to harmonize it with his peculiar views of original sin and the 
enslavement of the human will. With other prominent fathers, 
he plainly teaches the necessity of baptism to salvation; conse- 
quent ly,that all the unbaptized are lost, including young children.* 
He also regards baptism as a sacrament of regeneration, through 
which forgiveness of sin is attained, and as the channel for the 
communication of efficient and cooperating grace. Yet with most 
of these great theologians the exercise of faith is regarded as the 
necessary condition of the efficient operation of the sacrament. In 
opposition to Cyprian and some of the Eastern fathers, Augustine 

1 Dialog, e. Ttyp. * de Rapt. y c. 1. » Orat 40, de Bop. 

4 Augustine, Basil, Greg. Nazianzen, and others, 

6 Just. Mar. : Apol., 2; Clem. Alex. : Padag., i, 6} Greg, Naz. : Oral 40. de Bap.; 
Ohrys. : Horn. 13, in Heb. 
• v. Ep. 186, c. 27 ; and de Nupt. et Concup., i, c. 28. 
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recognised the validity of heretical baptism. 1 This remained the 
prevalent view during the period which we are to examine. 

$2. Subjects of Baptism. 

The command of Christ in the great commission (Matt, xrvii, 
19, 20; Mark xv, 15, 16) had reference to an indispensable ordi- 
nance — baptism. This is generally accepted. The discipling of 
all men implied a missionary activity and missionary modes, used 
originally in behalf of such as could comprehend the conditions of 
the Gospel message. Thus the first converts, whose m* subjects 
names and the circumstances of whose baptism are re- ****** 
corded in the Scriptures, were of adult age. That infants and 
young children were baptized during the apostolic age is nowhere 
positively affirmed in the New Testament. The mention of the 
baptism of entire households furnishes a strong pre- 
sumptive argument, but is not decisive. So the relation 
of circumcision to Christian baptism, the universality of the bene- 
fits of Christ's kingdom, the recognition of young children as objects 
of his special favour, the comprehensiveness of the apostolic com- 
mission, and various other considerations, are, to many, proofs 
that the children of Christian believers were regarded by the apos- 
tolic Church as fit subjects for baptism. But these, in the absence 
of clear, unequivocal Scripture statement, cannot produce universal 
conviction. "Christ left no command about it; it was 

NO 0ODEHMHBA. 

one of those many things his Church was to learn in 
her gradual development through the Paraclete whom he had given. 9 ' * 
The apostolic fathers contain no positive information Apostolic to- 
relative to the practice of the Church of their time JjJJJ iSSt 
respecting infant baptism. The most explicit state- baptism. 
ment is found in Justin Martyr, who says: " There are among the 
Christians of this day many of both sexes, sixty and juan's state- 
seventy years old, who have been made disciples of """k 
Christ from their infancy." • Here nothing is said of baptism; it is 
only inferred. Nor does Irenaeus positively affirm the practice of 
infant baptism in his day. In common with the Christian writers 4 
of the second century, he connects the necessity of bap- -^^. ^ 
tism with the taint of human nature. He argues the 
universal guilt of sin and the need of a universal Saviour. Christ is 

1 de Baptism* contra DonaL, 1. vii. 

* Do! linger: The First Age of the Church, vol. ii, p. 163. 

• ApoL, I, 15. 

4 v. Clem. Rom.: Ep. i, ad Cor., n. 17. Hennas: Pastor, lib. 3, slmiL 9. Just 
Mar.: Dial cum Ttyph^ c. 43. 
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the Saviour who came to save all l who are regenerated by God. 
But this regeneration ordinarily comes through baptism. He thus 
implies that baptism was administered to infants.* So also with 
Tertullian. While no positive assertion is made by the African 
presbyter that the Church practised infant baptism, the entire force 
Tertmiian's °f h* 8 argument presupposes such practice/ For if he 
position. labours to show that the rite should be postponed to 

adult age, it is evident that the custom of the baptism of young 
children was prevalent. Moreover, in his opposition he does not 
cite apostolic custom against infant baptism, which is almost incon- 
ceivable if the apostolic Church had been averse to it. Thus, while 
no positive statement relative to infant baptism is met in 4 the Scrip- 
tures, or in the writings of any fathers earlier than Irenaeus and Ter- 
tullian, by the end of the second century mention is made of the 
Not general in baptism °f children, and in the third, of infants. But 
the fourth cen- even in the fourth the practice of infant baptism is not 
tUry " general, since eminent fathers, whose parents were 

Christians, did not receive baptism till adult age. It was then gen- 
erally based upon the teaching of Christ (Matt, xix, 14). That dur- 
ing the third century the children of Christian parents were fre- 
quently baptized is established by much unquestioned testimony. 
Ortgen's testi- Origen is especially clear in his statement of the prevail- 
mony. ' m g practice, and insists that the Church inherited it " 

from the apostles themselves.* From the middle of the third cen- 
tury the custom of the Church is attested by the unequivocal testi- 

1 Adver. Hares., 1. ii, c. 22. 

* v. Adver. Hares., lib. ii, cc. 22, 39. v. Powers : Irenaus and Infant Baptism, in the 
Am. Prt8. and TheoL Review, 1857, pp. 239-267. Thi8 writer examines the teach- 
ings of Irenaeus with much thoroughness, and concludes that wherever he uses the 
expression " regeneration by (rod," he means baptism. This was also the opinion 
of the earlier defenders of infant baptism, v. Wall : Hist of Infant Baptism, Oxford, . 
1872, vol. i, pp. 44, seq. 

8 de BapL, c. 18. v. Hdfling: Das Sacrament der Taufe, Erlangen, 1846, Bd. L 
ss. 104, seq. 

4 "The introduction of the practice of psedobaptism into the Church is hidden in 
Harnack's obscurity. If it owes its origin to the indispensableness of the same 
statement. to salvation, this is an argument that the superstitious view of bap- 
tism had become greatly strengthened. At the time of Irenaeus (ii, 22, 4) and Ter- 
tullian (de BapL, 18) it was already widely practised, being defended from the com- 
mand of Christ (Matt, xix, 14). We have no witness for this practice from an earlier 
date. Tertullian opposed it on the ground that n conscious faith was the necessary 
condition of receiving the rite, but moro especially because of its tremendous import. 
... In the course of the third century the custom was prevalent to baptize the 
children of Christian families." Hartnck: LJirbwh der Dogmengescltichte, Frei- 
burg. 1886, Bd. i, ss. 358. 359. 

5 v. in Lwc., Horn. 14, t. 2; and in Rom., 1. 5, c. 6, v. 9. 
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mony of competent witnesses; it is made the subject of conciliary 
action. 1 and is defended by most orthodox writers , m „ ^ ^ 

. , . - . Infant baptism 

against the contrary teachings of some heretical sects, common id the 
While the opinions of the Christian teachers of the third tbird c * jnlury " 
and fourth centuries varied with regard to the expediency of baptiz- 
ing infants in case of no impending danger, they were in accord on 
the question of its rightfulness and lawfulness when threatened 
with death. Gregory Nazianzen thought it advisable, if postponed to 
in good health, to defer the baptism of children until they tne tnIrd * e * r - 
were about three years old; he was, however, positive in maintain- 
ing the right and duty of the baptism of infants in case of danger 
of death.* The inscriptions which contain distinct dogmatic teach- 
ing have already been found to be few. Yet a number have been 
preserved which confirm the recorded testimony, already referred 
to, as to the relation of children to baptism and church membership. 
Children of tender age are spoken of as having been baptized, and 
as faithful members of Christ's Church. 8 The practice of infant 
baptism was usually limited to the case of children born of Christ- 
ian parents; nevertheless, the early Church was gen- Liberal practice 
erally liberal in the treatment of children when one of lno church. 
parent was a Christian, or when they had been born while the 
parents were under ban of excommunication, or when the religious 
status of the parents was not known. In all these cases the chil- 
dren were held to be fit subjects of baptism. 4 From Baptism of 
the fourth century the propriety of the baptism of J^^^thS 
infants was unquestioned, and the practice was not fourth century. 
unusual; nevertheless, adult baptism was the more common practice 
for the first six centuries.* 

§ 8. Catechumenical Training of Adults for Baptism and Admission to the 

Church. 

During the warmth of zeal in the apostolic Church, professed 
believers in Jesus and his resurrection were almost immediately 

1 v. Cyprian, Ep. 59 and 64, where the bishop, Fidus, had inquired whether in- 
fants could be taptized before they were eight days old. The Council of Carthnge, 
A. D. 252, decided that infants could be baptized even earlier than the eight li day. 

* v. Oral 40, de BapUsmo. 

•The following is an example: IIICTOC EK IIICTQN ZQCIM0C EN8AAE 
KEIME ZHCAO ETECIN B- MH- A' HME KE. "Faithful, of the faithful, T, 
Zosimus, lie here, having lived two years one month nnd twenty five days." 

* v. Bingham: Op. cti., bk. x, sees. 15-19, and authorities there given. 

* "Baptism of infants is allowed no less by present custom than by the ancient 
canons" (of the Coptic Church), v. Butler: Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, vol. ii, 
-p. 162. 
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admitted to baptism. This is evident from the history of Philip and 
Ba asm imme- ^ e Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii, 30-40), Cornelius (Acts 
diateooprofes- x, 47, 48), Lydia (Acts xvi, 14, 15), and the Philippimn 
don of faith. j ailer ^ Actfi xy ^ ^ ^ j t geemg to haye been ^ H^t^ 

of John Baptist in his ministry (Matt, iii, 5, 6 ; John Hi, 23, et at) ; 
nevertheless, even his baptism was conditioned on repentance and 
reformation of life (Matt, iii, 7-10; Luke iii, 7-10). So also in the 
later history of the Church, during the attempts to Christianize the 
pagan peoples, whole tribes were sometimes baptized almost imme- 
diately, at their own request or that of their chiefs. 1 But from the 
second century the general practice of the Church was essentially 
modified, especially in the case of converts from heathenism. In 
order to preserve the purity of the Church and save it from scandal, 
special train- ** was believed necessary to use greater caution in receiv- 
ing necessary iug members, and by a course of careful preliminary 
in the case of e . . 7 J , £ A , . - £ , % 

uentiie con- training to become assured of their sincerity, and of 

verts - their acceptance of the Christian doctrine; thus men 

were appointed to the special duty of preparing candidates for bap- 
tism. The nature and duration of the instruction varied with cir- 
cumstances, from a few days to two or three years. It. Lb believed 
that this had chief reference to persons of Gentile origin. 

The gradual admission of the candidate to the Church services, 
his instruction in the exoteric doctrines of Christianity, and his ad- 
vancement through successive stages of discipline, were regarded aa 
preparatory to his initiation into the mysteries of the society.' Bap- 
tism was this initiatory rite; and to reveal its process and effects to 
those who were still in catechumenical training was regarded a deep 
impiety. 

§4. The Ministrants. 

It is certain that the words of Christ's last commission were more 
The right to especially addressed to the eleven apostles. But that 
nTeTto'The ^ e ™ te °* baptism was performed by others than the 
apostles. twelve and Paul is plain from the example of Philip, 

one of the first deacons (Acts viii, 12, 38). Nevertheless, during 
the second century, when the episcopal authority had come to be 
a function of widely recognised, baptism was regarded as an especial 
the bishop. function of the bishop. The presbyters and deacons 
performed the rite, but with express permission of the bishop. 

1 n. Socrates : Eccles. Hist, bk. vii, c. xxx, where the baptism of the Bttryriradtans 
is described as taking place on the eighth day, after a fast and instruction of seven 
days. This was early in the fifth century. 

1 It is easy to trace paruIlelismH between the practice of tho Christian Church and 
that of the contemporary social, political, and religious clubs. 
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The duty pertained to the episcopal office, and could be discharged 
by the bishop and by those only to whom his right was delegated. 
Tiiis was the theory prevalent in the orthodox churches, both East 
and West, during the first six centuries. However, in ^ o^ of ex. 
cases of extreme necessity, not only presbyters and dea- treBM reem- 
cons, but also laymen and even heretics, 1 performed the admini2er°tne 
rite, and such baptism was regarded valid by most ec- rtte - 
clesiasticai authorities. It was so recognised on account of the 
prevalent view that baptism was necessary to admission to the 
Church and to salvation. The service of an irregular administrator 
was justified only on the ground of extreme exigency, as in the case 
of impending death or the compelled absence of the bishop.' 

{ 5. The Mode of Baptism. 
In the various instances of baptism mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, the mode of its administration is in no case de- CnP | itnfjd0 
scribed. It is manifest, however, that Christ, in so far use of known 
as possible, made use of ordinances and metliods with mode8 - 
which the men of his time were already familiar. The genuine 
spirit of the old religion was not to be superseded by that of the 
new, since it was essentially the same under both, but it was to be 
revived, quickened, and perfected. When, therefore, in the great 
commission to his apostles Christ used the words "disciple," or 
" make disciples," /ia0fl reuaare, these conveyed no new notion,- but 
one with which they were entirely familiar. The great rabbis of the 
rival sects were ever zealous to make disciples, iioOtjtoI, 
and the thought of gaining adherents to the doctrines 
of their own Master and Lord was consonant with the feelings of 
the apostles, and in harmony with prevalent methods. So also with 
baptism. The command to baptixe, (ianri^etv, Panrioavreg, was well 
understood. No explanation was added; no description of some 
strange ceremony followed; the notion was clear; the method of 
obeying the command, manifest. What was at hand and well known 
was used ; the mode of the administration was that which was then 
extant among the Jewish people, of which Christ, the Master, and 

1 The validity of baptism, when performed by heretics or schismatics, was stoutly 
opposed by Cyprian in his conflict with Novatian. In case of heretics and schismatics 
ns rafnistamts he denied that there was any real baptism, since no one outside the 
1fo!y Catholic Church had the character requisite to make the baptism effective to 
tho washing away of sins, even though their professed faith aud alt the formulas 
used were in exact harmony with tltose of the Church. This arose from his extreme 
theory of the unity of the Church, v. Ep. ad Mignum. 

• For authorities v. bk. ii, cliap. iv, where- the growth of the episcopate is traced. 
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the apostles, the disciples, were a part. That the rite was to have a 
The rite had a deeper significance to those who accepted it is manifest, 
deeper import. r p n j s was on \y m accordance with a law holding in 
the entire cycle of art and philosophy, as well as religion. It was 
to be no mere washing by water, but a purification by the Holy 
Ghost and by fire. The decision of the Council at Jerusalem (Acts 
xv, 29), whereby the obligation of circumcision was no longer im- 
posed upon the Gentile converts, substituted a pleasant for a painful 
initiatory rite, and gave to baptism a foremost place, rather than a 
secondary, as under the Jewish economy; but there is not the slight- 
est evidence that, during the apostolic period, the mere mode of 
administration underwent any change. The customary mode was 
immersion tbe used by the apostles in the baptism of the first converts. 

among" the The y were familiar witn the baptism of John's disciples 
Jew*. and of the Jewish proselytes. This was ordinarily by dip- 

ping or immersion. This is indicated not only by the general signifi- 
cation of the words used in describing the rite, but the earliest testi- 
mony of the documents which have been preserved gives preference to 
this mode. 1 While, however, the mode of the Jewish proselyte bap- 
Jewish prose- tism * s generally accepted, the date of its institution is 
lyte baptism. s x,[\\ [ n question. A large class of scholars look upon il 
as of immemorial antiquity, while others find little evidence that Jew- 
ish proselyte baptism was practised before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, after the possibility of special fcfferings in the temple had 
ceased. The chronology is difficult, but the opinion' that proselyte 
baptism among the Jews, as an independent rite of initiation, could 
not have been introduced earlier than the end of the first century is 
entitled to much respect. But that it was before practised as a 
token of purification, if not as an initiatory rite, is fully estab- 
lished. 8 

It is manifest that the administration by the apostles involved 
Baptism imme- little delay. The cases of baptism recorded in the Acts 
alter 17 prof«£ °* * e Apostles, both in the earlier and later sections, 
sioa of faith, indicate that the rite was administered to the converts 
near the time and place of their acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. 
No evidence, however, is furnished from the record that Peter him- 

1 v. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chap. vii. 

* v. Leyrer: article " Prosolyten," in fferzog's Cyclopaedia^ 2te Ausg. Plumptre : 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, article " Proselytes/' claims that the rabbis were stimulated 
to making baptism a foremost rite of initiation by the great success of Christianity 
among the Gentiles, whose only initiatory rite was baptism; but Leyrer is of the 
opinion that a formal borrowing of Christian usages is extremely improbable. 

3 Among others v. Edersheim: Life and Times of the Messiah. Schurer: History 
of the Jewish People, vol. ii, pp. 319-324. 
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self baptised the three thousand believers on the day of Pentecost. 
This may have been done by different apostles, at different places, 
by different modes, during the entire day, 1 or on subsequent days.* 
The terms of Scripture describing the rite, most of the Immera | on ^^ 
figures used by the writers of the New Testament to more usual 
indicate its significance (Rom. vi, 4; Col. ii, 12, et al.) 9 mode * 
the explanations in the Apostolic Constitutions,' the comments of 
the foremost Christian fathers for the first six centuries, and the ex- 
press instructions of ecclesiastical councils indicate that immersion 
was the more usual mode of baptism. 4 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to reconcile the peculiar circumstances 
of the baptism of certain persons with ready and available means 
for their immediate immersion, as in the case of Paul (Acts ix, 18), 
the Philippian jailer (Acts xvi, 33), and others. These facts make 
it highly probable that a degree of liberty was allowed A mea8ure of 
in the mode of administration, so that in case of exigency liberty permit- 
aspcjraion was practiced. This antecedent probability ted * 
has now been changed to well-nigh absolute certainty by the testi- 
mony of " The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." This invalua- 
ble document, which belongs to the first quarter of the second 
century/ supplies a long-missing link in the chain of evidence be- 
tween the close of the apostolic age and Justin Martyr, <«Tbe Teaching 
respecting the rites, polity, and life of the Church. It of the Twelve." 
also furnishes valuable aid in understanding some obscure points in 
tlis writings of Clement, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Ignatius. This 
writing is believed to have originated in either Syria or Egypt, and 
to have been prepared as a sort of Church manual, as well as a 
catechism, for Jewish catechumens. 6 In connection with valuable 
teaching respecting Christian life, it speaks of the appropriate 

1 Zockler: Aposfelgeschichte, Nordlingen, 1886, s. 164 

* Dollinger: Op. eft, vol. ii t p. 160. "It is not. said that the 3.000 converts of 
Pentecost were nil baptized the same day, but only that on that day were added 
3 000 souls (Acta ii, 41)." 

3 Cons. Apost., lib. 3, c. 17. 

4 v. Tertullian : de Bapt, c 2. Chrysostom: Bom. 40, on 1 Cor.; Ram. 26, on 
John iii, 5. Cyril: Cateck., 17, 8. Ambrosius: de Sacram., 1. 2, c. 6. Coun. Toledo: 
4, can. 6, and many other testimonies. 

5 Sabatier : La IKdache, Paris, 1 885, places the composition after A. D. 50. 
Bryeunios, Harnack, and others place it between A. D. 120 and A. D. 165. 
Lechler, Funk, Z-ihn, mid others are inclined to regard it as a production of the 
tirst century. The English and American critics also generally place it in the first 
tscniury. 

•Lechler holds that this is true only of the second part. Funk: Doctrina Duo- 
decern Apostnlorum, Tubingse, 1887, "denies the Egyptian and maintains the Syrian 
or Palestinian origin." — Schaff. 
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preparation for baptism, and its mode of administration, as 
follows: 

"Now concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: having first uttered 
its baptismal &U these things, baptize into the name of the Father, 
teacMnit- and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in living water 

{kv vdart (frvn). 1 Bat if thou hast not running water, baptize into 
other water (el$ dXXo vd<*y), and if thou canst not in cold, in warm. 
And if thou hast neither, pour out water upon the head thrice, into 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. And before the baptism 
let the baptizer fast and the baptized, and whatever others are able; 
but the baptized thou ahalt command to fast for one or two days 
before."* 

This document, only a generation removed from the death of the 

apostles, if not written during the lifetime of some, plainly teaches 

a degree of liberty in the mode of the administration of baptism. 

The character of the writing, as a book for catechumens of Jewish 

origin, would certainly exclude the supposition that this 

Conclusion. . • a * * • *•« » • 

alternative mode of baptism was of the nature of an in* 
novation \ besides, it is easy to believe that at the time of its writing 
there were still living in Syria or Egypt persons who were entirely 
Monumental familiar with the apostolic practice. The testimony of the 
testimony. monuments is in entire harmony with the * Teaching." 
The chronology of the earliest frescos has been elsewhere examined.' 
Among the very earliest frescos is that found on the wall in the 
fresco from crypt of Santa Lucina, in the catacomb of San Calisto, 
santa Lucina, Rome (Fig. 126)/ The lower central fresco has almost 
without exception been regarded as a representation of the close of 
the baptism of Christ as described in Matt, iii, 16. A nude male 
Baptism of figure is stepping from the water, which reaches a little 
cnriat. above the knees. A man clad in a tunic is standing on 

the shore and extending his hand in helpfulness toward the one 

1 Bryennios remarks that vSup £«v is not exclusively funning water, bat that 
which is brought fresh from rivers and springs, where ia earliest times the Christians 
were wont to baptize. 

■ Uepl Si tov pairtitjfiaToc ovra pairriaarf Ttxvra ir&vra irpoetir&vreCf fiairrioari elf rt 
bvofjta tov TLarpbz not tov Tlov teat tov ayiov Tlvevfiaros kv vSan f&prt. 'Eav Si pf) ixVC 
vSup {«v t £<£ &a^o vSup P&ittioov el S> oh dvvaaai kv fvxP9> kv deppy. 'fidv 6e ap+drepa 
pi) ixftj kKXtov elg t^v Ke+dfyv Tplg vSup «c ovopa Tlarp6g ml Tiov ml Syiov ILvevpa- 
rof. Upb Si tov paxTiofMTOf vpovj/arewdru 6 fiairri$uv not 6 /%Hrrifrf/tevof kcu d 
rtvec &Xtot Sbvavrcu- nekevaevQ Si vrprevecu tov ^atrri^Sptvov irpb fuaq % Six>. — Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, chap. vii. 

•v. pp. 29, 30, 97,98. 

4 It is impossible to represent in photograph the color effects in the fresco. 
They are pronounced in the original, showing by the green the water boundary Una 
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who has received baptism. Above is the dove, bearing in its beak 
what seems to be an olive branch, symbolizing the Holy Ghost, 
who attests the act. There is no suggestion of an immersion, bat 




Ag. 136.— Preseo from Suite Luclna, Borne. 



of Christ. 



rather of aspersion by the ministrant, who stands npon the shore. 1 

Other interpretations of this scene, as that it is the gst . , . 

_ r . , oilier lnterpre- 

rescue of Peter from the waves, or the saving of the tatJons not ten- 
hunted, persecuted saints from the waters of affliction,* aW * 
seem to harmonize only a portion of the elements of the fresco. 
The interpretation as the baptism has generally been accepted by 
the best archaeologists. 

Fig. 127 is the representation of a fresco from another eubicu* 
lum of the crypt of Santa Lucina.* It is the same age as Fig. 126, 
and the subject is evidently the same. The attitude of the fig- 
ures in the two frescos is very similar. The symbolic dove has 
here the same significance as in the other. The figure leaving the 
water is partially draped, while in Fig. 126 it is nude. The minis- 
trant is represented with the added pallium, instead of t^ interpret 
the simple tunic, as in Fig. 126. The subject of the 



Schnke: Die Kataktmben, ss. 3 1 a, 
p, 91. Kraus: Re^Encffidop<xdie t 



»«. d* Rossi : Rom. Softer, i. i T lib, 3. c 3. 
314. Roller: Lea Cotooombes de Rome, Tom. 
Freiburg, 1886, art. "Taufe." 

•Martigny: Diet., art. "Pierre." 

• Garrucci : Storto, etc.. i, Teorica, 203. 

4 The construction, history, chronology, and frescos of this crypt have been 
studied with great thoroughness by the brothers de Rossi, aud admirably described 
in their monumental work, Rom. Sotier. 
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fresco can hardly be questioned. 1 The scene can only by an un- 
warrantable stretch of the imagination be regarded as the last stage 
of an immersion. The simpler and more obvious act is that of an 




Flff. 127.— A baptism of Christ. From the crypt of Santa Luclna, Rome. 

aspersion, since there is no suggestion whatever that the ministrant 
has before been standing in the water. 

Fig. 128 is the representation of a fresco from the cemetery of 
San Pretestato, Rome. This is believed by the highest authorities to 
nosed b De l° n g to the second century. The three figures have 
ttsm from San been interpreted differently. Those who see in it a bap- 
Pretest&to. t j gm o £ chrigj; regard the sprays around the head of the 
right hand figure as representing the water used in sprinkling; John 
and the other figure as representative of the people, standing on the 
bank of the river. The presence of the dove seems also to suggest 
arafc i,- a baptismal scene.* Garrucci also regards the green 
tism by sprint- band around the head of the Saviour as analogous to 
lln *' that in Fig. 126. De Rossi and others look upon the 

picture as representing the crowning of Christ with thorns. 1 Against 
this view Garrucci strongly urges the fact of the general absence 

1 v. Roller : Op. cit, Tom. i, pp. 95, seq., pi. xvii. 

*t>. Perret: t. i, pi. lxxx. Garrucci: Op. ciL, i, p. 368; ii, 46 ; Op. dL\ t i, pp. 101, 
seq. } pi. xviii. 

*v. Bull, Arch, crista 1872. Also Strajgowaki : Ikonographit der Thu/e Christi, Man- 
Chen, 1885, Taf. i, nn. 4, 5. 
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of representations of Christ's sufferings and passion in early Chris- 
tian art, as well as the presence in the fresco of the water and the 




Fig. 188.— Supposed baptism, rresoo from San Pretestato, Rome. 



dove. The subject of this early fresco is regarded as questionable; 
its evidential value is not, therefore, of the first order. 

Competent authorities have referred the fresco (Fig. 129) to the 
latter part of the second, or early part of the third cen- ^^^ trom 
tury. It is part of the decorations in one of the " cham- San caiisto. 




Fig. !».— A baptlMn. From San Caltsto, Rome. 



bers of the sacraments," in the catacomb of San Caiisto. A boy, 
standing in water reaching a little more than half way to the knees, 
86 
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is receiving baptism from a man who is standing upon the shore. 
The water is broken into spray, indicating a pouring or sprinkling. 1 
Fig. 130 is from a fresco found in another of the chambers of the 
Another from same catacomb, and is plainly contemporary with Fig. 
tbesame. 129. The position of the figures is quite similar. In 

Fig. 130 the boy stands in water hardly more than ankle deep, while 
the ministrant, clad in the toga and bearing in his hand a roll, the 




Fi£> l*i —A baptism. From &an Cullsto, ftome. 



usual sign of authoritative teaching, stands upon the shore, and 
places his hand upon the head of the candidate in the act of bap- 
tism. 

Respecting the age of Figs. 126, 127, 128, 129, and 130 there is 
,^^ scarcely any diversity of opinion among competent au- 

•tantineinori- thorities. All are certainly of pre-Constantine origin, 
Rln " Figs. 126, 127, 129, and 130 reaching back, in all proba- 

bility, to the second century. As to the interpretation of Nos. 126, 
127, 129, and 130, very general agreement is found among the best 
archaeologists. They are baptismal scenes. 

In the post-Constantine period more frequent representations of 

1 It is to be regretted that the plate does not reproduce these sprays, which are 
very manifest in the fresco, v. de Rossi: Rom. Setter. , T. ii, p. 333. Roller: Les 
Catacombes de Rome, T. i, p. 131. 
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the baptismal rite are preserved, and they are wrought out in much 
greater detail The erection of distinct baptisteries FfM _ CoQata . . 
gave occasion for their ornamentation with frescos and tine portrait- 
mosaics, some of which were elaborate and beautiful. ures more fuU ' 
Also the rite is found depicted on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(v. Plate II) in symbolic form (v. Plate II'), where the 
baptismal waters are represented as flowing from the gus of Junius 
uplifted foot of one lamb upon the head of another, Ba88US - 
while rays stream down from the beak of the symbolic dove. 1 

A fragment of a glass cup, found on the Esquiline, Rome, in 1876, 
also contains the representation of a baptism.' It prob- 
ably belongs to the beginning of the fifth century. Fig. persion on glass 
131 is two thirds the size of the original. The scene is cup ' 
an interesting one. A young girl, Alba (possibly Albana), is the 




Fig. 181.— Fragment of a glass cup, Rome. A baptism 



central figure. She is clad in the white robe usually worn on the 
day of baptism. The priest, Mirax, whose head is en- 
circled by the simple nimbus, extends the hand in the 
manner of address, while the hand of a person not represented on 
the fragment, probably the sponsor, is laid upon the head of the 
candidate. The chief significance of the scene for our purpose is in 
the water flowing from an inverted urn, and the descent of the dove, 
bearing in its beak the olive branch. The representation of baptism 
by aspersion is evident. 

1 v. Plate II", in the spandrel between 4< Daniel in the den of lions " and " Christ's 
triumphal entry." 

* v. de Rossi: Bull Arch. OrisL, 1876, Fasc. i, T. i. Garrucci: Storia, etc, 
T. cccclxiv. 
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Several mosaics and frescos of a somewhat later date represent 
the baptism of Christ in an almost purely realistic manner, and gen- 
erally the manifest mode is aspersion. One of the best preserved 
Mosaic repre- an< l most interesting is found in San Giovanni in 
^rotation. fonte, Ravenna (Fig. 132). 1 The mosaics were orig- 
inally executed A. D. 449-452. While they have probably suf- 
fered restoration in certain parts, there is no evidence that the 
original design has been departed from. The baptismal scene 




Fig. 182.— Baptism of Christ. Mosaic from San Giovanni In fonte, Ravenna. 

is found in the crown of the dome. Christ stands in the Jor- 

„ 4 , m dan, whose waters reach to about the middle of the 
Baptism of ' . 

Christ by poor- body, while John, standing on the land, and holding in 
iDgm his left hand a jewelled cross, is pouring water upon 

the head of Christ from a shell held in the Baptist's right hand. 
The symbolic dove, descending directly upon the head of Jesus, 
completes the baptismal representation. The Jordan, IORD, sym- 
bolized by a river-god bearing a reed, introduces into the scene a 
heathen element. 

1 v. Quant: Die aU-chrisUichen Bauswerkt von Ravenna, Berlin, 1842, a*. 4, 5, and 
Taf. i. Richter: Mosaikm von Ravenna, Wien, 1878. Garrucci: Op. a/., Tom. hr, 
tar. ccxxvi and ccxxvii, pp. 34-36. 
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A very similar mosaic representation, from about the middle of 
the sixth century, is preserved in Santa Maria in Cos- Another mosa- 
medin, Ravenna (Fig. 133). The appearance of Christ lc - 
is more youthful, the river-god symbolizing the Jordan is more 




Fig. 183.— Baptism of Christ. Mosaic from Santa Maria In Cosmedln, Ravenna. 

striking, and the rough garment of camel's hair worn by the Bap- 
tist is clearly shown. 




Fig. 184.— A baptism. From a fresco In Santa Pudenzlana, Rome. 

Fig. 134 is from a picture found in Santa Pudenziana, Rome. 
Here the complete act of baptism is depicted. The font, too small 
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for immersion, contains two nude figures, upon the head of one of 

. *- •_ whom the ministrant lays the hand. Behind him is 
A fresoo from ' 

Santa Pudenzi- the sponsor, while on the other side of the font are atten- 
9mn dants bearing appropriate garments for covering the 

candidates at the close of the ceremony. The suggestion here is 
certainly that of sprinkling or pouring. 

The fresco, Fig. 135, is from the cemetery of San Ponziano, Rome; 
From San Pon- it i fi from the eighth or ninth century. 1 Here the bap- 
ZIano - tismal scene is repeated as to mode, and very similar in 

spirit to the mosaics of the fifth and sixth centuries, already de- 
scribed. Christ here stands in water reaching about to the waist. 
The Baptist, clad in his rough garment of camel's hair, places the 




Fig. 135.- -A baptism of Christ . From a fresco in San Ponziano, Rome. 

right hand on the head of Jesus in the performance of the rite, 
Baptism by as- while the ratifying of the act by the Holy Spirit is 
pereion. here, as usual, symbolized by the descending dove. On 

the opposite bank, in the background, an angel, descending from 
the clouds, bears a basin and the clothing for the Saviour, while in 
the foreground the hart seeks the refreshing waters. 

Other representations of baptism, extending from the fourth to 
uniformity of tne tenth century, found upon a great variety of objects 
art testimony. an d i n various relations, substantially agree with those 
already given.* It is most noteworthy that from the second to the 

1 We have given two representations of baptisms, which lie outside the period to 
which our examinations have been more specially confined, in order to show the 
persistence of the art representations of this rite as aspersion or sprinkling. 

* For a complete representation and description of these v. Strzygowski : Ikonogra- 
phie dtr Tauft Chtisli, Miinchen, 1885. 
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ninth century there is found scarcely one pictorial representation of 
baptism by immersion; but the suggestion is almost uniformly 
either of sprinkling or pouring. When we consider the fact that 
monumental evidence is invaluable because of its unconscious char- 
acter (v. p. 21), and also when it is remembered that the testi- 
mony of the archaic document, "The Teaching of the Twelve," 
is a complete commentary on the art monuments, and, contrariwise, 
that the monuments are a continuous illustration of the doctrines 
of the " Teaching," we are compelled to believe that while immer- 
sion was the usual mode of administering baptism from the first to 
the twelfth century, there was very early a large meas- Liberty of 
ure of Christian liberty allowed in the Church, by which modM - 
the mode of baptism could be readily adjusted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. To this conclusion we are led by the combined testi- 
mony of the " Teaching," of the decisions of the Church fathers 
and the councils, and of the uniform art representations. 1 

That baptism by sprinkling or aspersion was practised in case of 
the sick and the infirm is generally conceded. This seems to be a 
further indication of a degree of freedom in the mode. 
This clinical baptism was not regarded with favor by a 
large portion of the Church; in some instances its validity was 
seriously questioned. Yet the high-church Cyprian, by whom the 
preservation of the unity of the Church and of apostolic traditions 
was regarded of utmost importance, clearly decided in a test case for 
the validity of clinic baptism: "I think the divine benefits can in no 
respect be mutilated and weakened; nor can any thing less occur in 
that case, where, with full and entire faith both of the giver and re- 
ceiver, is accepted what is drawn from the divine gifts. For in the 
sacraments of salvation the contagion of sins is not in such wise 
washed away, as the filth of the skin and of the body is cyprian'sopin- 
washed away in the carnal and ordinary," etc. ..." In ion - 
the sacraments of salvation, when necessity compels, and God be- 
stows his mercy, the divine methods confer the whole benefit on 
believers; nor ought it to trouble any one that sick people seem to 
be sprinkled or affused, when they obtain the Lord's grace," etc. 
..." Whence it appears that the sprinkling also of water prevails 
equally with the washing of salvation," etc.* 

'The argument from monumental evidence wag presented by the author of this 
hand-book in a series of lectures on "Monumental Theology, 1 ' given before the 
School of Theology of Boston University in the winter of 1870-71. For a very 
able and interesting statement of the bearing of the argument upon the question of 
Christian union and missionary effort, v. Prof. Kgbert C. Smyth, iu Andovcr Review 
April and May, 1884. * Kp. 75 (79) ad Magnum, c. 12. v. also cc. 13-17. 
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From the question of Magnus, as well as from the answer of 
Cyprian, it is plain that clinic baptism was not generally regarded 
with favor by the Church of the first three centuries. Neverthe- 
less, the opposition to it did not appear to come so much from a dis- 
belief in the efficacy of the mode itself as from the doubt enter- 
al . k— * tained with respect to the soundness of the faith of the 

Clinic baptism r . 

not eocour- recipient, since the delay of baptism till the time of 
a * ed " infirmity or of threatened death seemed to imply a con- 

tempt for the ordinance and a neglect of the duties which its 
acceptance imposed. For Cyprian clearly affirms that the 
mode is of little importance, provided the faith of the recipient 
Tbe mode not an< ^ °' the ministrant is genuine. 1 This, and not the 
objectionable, simple mode, is the reason why the person receiving 
clinical baptism was generally ineligible to the clerical office. The 
suspicion of dishonesty and the disqualification could be removed 
only by an unwonted proof of zeal and devotion.* 

This liberty respecting the mode of administration becomes 
more manifest as missionary enterprise planted churches in regions 
remote from the countries immediately adjacent to the Mediter- 
ranean, where the rigors of the climate made trine immersion at 
times perilous or impracticable. Hence baptism by as- 
the Celtic persion is made alternative with trine immersion in the 
churcb. earliest extant Irish baptismal office.* While the Greek 

Church adhered to trine immersion with great tenacity, and to-day 
Also b coot! P 1 "* ** 868 tn * 8 mo( * e m a N to chief churches, the Coptic 
and other and Armenian Churches have recognised the validity of 
churches. trine aspersion from the earliest period of their history.* 

The Syriac churches of the seventh century also admitted the pro- 
priety of infant baptism and the validity of aspersion.* 

§ 6. Timet and Placet of Baptism. 
In the apostolic Church the time and place of baptism were mat- 
Apostolic cus- ters of indifference. In accordance with the general 
tom - methods of missionary propagandism, the circumstances 

and the proprieties of the various occasions determined. As else- 
where stated, the time seems to have been almost immediately on 
the profession of faith in Jesus as the Messias. This liberty con- 

1 Kp. ad Magnum, cc. 11, 12, 13. 

s This is seen in the decisions of the Council of Neo-Caesarea, Can. 12. 
* Warren: The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, Oxford, 1881, p. 66. 
4 *. Butler : Op. cit, vol. ii, p. 264, 265. 

*i\ Kayser: Die Canones Jacob von Edessa, Leipzig, 1887, Question and An* 
awer 31. v. Presbyterian Review, January, 1888, pp. 150, 151. 
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tinued into the second century, 1 and was, indeed, never wholly 
lost.* 

The opinion entertained by many early Christian fathers relative to 
the magical power of the water in baptism, as well as Reasons f de- 
the doctrine that baptism purged away the sins of the ***. 
past, but did not avail for future offences, caused many to delay 
their baptism as long as possible. In case of great offenders this 
was sometimes done upon the advice of the Church. But this delay 
was often the occasion of administering severe rebukes to those who 
were influenced by selfish considerations to continue in sin, or neg- 
lected the ordinance through carelessness or indifference. 

There was no fixed and Unalterable time for performing the rite. 
In cases of peril neither place, time, mode, nor ministrant was abso- 
lutely prescribed; the general belief that baptism was essential to 
silvation allowed nothing to prevent its administration. Neverthe- 
less, the Church was accustomed to appoint stated times when bap- 
tism would be administered to those who had been prepared by 
careful preliminary instruction. The times considered Favourite times 
most appropriate and sacred were Easter, Pentecost, and for baptism. 
Epiphany. From the second century these were observed as fit seasons 
by the Eastern and Western as well as the Coptic churches.* At a 
later period, when the martyrs became objects of peculiar veneration, 
and the anniversaries of their martyrdom were observed with special 
care, these were favourite times for the administration of baptism. 

Nevertheless, these seasons were not absolutely obligatory, since 
Tertullian says, "Every day is the Lord's day; every A reasonable 
hour and every time is appropriate for baptism, if men liberty, 
are fit and prepared for it. All places, too, are equally available." * 

In accordance with this principle of freedom baptism was some- 
times administered in private houses, and doubtless, in 
times of persecution, the chapels in the catacombs of ministered m 
Rome were likewise used for this purpose. The monu- priTate h 0U8e «- 
mental evidence of this practice is entirely conclusive. The private 

1 v. The Teaching of the Twelve, chap. vii. 

* Baptism in a private house was first inhibited by conciliary action in the sixth 
century, v. Hcfele: Conciliengeschichte, Bd. ii, s. 698. 

* Numerous passages in the writings of Tertullian, Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome. 
Chrysostom. etc., as well as the "Constitutions" and conciliary canons, attest this 
practice. Tertuilian : de Coron. Milit., c. 3, any* that the whole fifty days between 
Raster nnd Pentecost were kept as a continuous festival, during which baptisms 
were more frequent v. Butler: The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884. 
4 * From the remotest antiquity to the present day the season most commended for 
baptism is the feast of Epiphany." Vol. ii, pp. 262, 263. 

4 de Bapt, c. 4. 
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Baptisteries. 



oratory, discovered in the vicinity of the baths of Diocletian, 1 
whose walls were decorated with the symbols of baptism, was 
probably used to baptize the members of the household. Likewise 
there are several instances of chapels and fonts in the catacombs. 
After the recognition of Christianity by the state, baptism, like 
other Church sacraments, was celebrated with greater 
pomp and ceremony. Separate buildings (baptisteries) 
were erected, in which conveniences were provided for the observance 
of a more carefully prescribed ritual. They 
constitute an interesting class of architectural 
forma which have survived from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, and furnish valuable 
suggestions relative to the state of art during 
this period (v. pp. 222-224). Their arrange- 
ment, the position and relation of the font, the 
f resent and mosaics, give hints respecting the 
rite of baptism, and the importance attaching 
to the accompanying ceremonies. These bap- 
ttM .eriew, oiKot tov panTiarfjpioVjVrere sometimes 
of o iT>4iderable dimensions, to accommodate the 
thousands seeking baptism on the great feast 
days in the cathedral churches of the 
large towns, and were occasionally 
used as the places of assembly of the 
councils. They belong to the regular 
central style of architecture, having 
Fromaaarcopha- their outline circular or polygonal. 
Fig. 136 is from the representation 
of a baptistery sculptured on a sarcophagus at Rome.* It is circu- 
Exampies of lar in outline, covered 
baptisteries. w i t jj a fl at dome, sur- 
mounted by the favourite Con- 
stantinian monogram, Jr. 

Fig. 137 is the groundplan and 
connected arcade of a baptistery 
at Delr-Seta in Central Syria, 
described by de Vogu6.* It is 
hexagonal, the central dome 
resting upon six columns which Fl*. 137.- Groundplan of a baptistery at Mr., 
surround the font itself. This seta, central Syria, 

was the usual form of the baptisteries in the Orient. 

1 v. BulleUino di Arch, crist, 1876. * Garrucci: Storia, etc, t. ccexxiii. 

8 de Vogue : Syrie Central^ pi. exvii. 




Fig. 186.— A baptistery. 

ffus, Rome. 
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Pig. 138 is a vertical section of the noted baptistery of St. 
John in Lateran, Rome. Only the central portion, which is 
covered by the dome, is here given, in order to show san Giovanni 
the position of the font and to illustrate the rich and inLaterano. 
suggestive mosaic decoration which is frequently found in this 




lip. 188.-— Vertical section of the central portion of tbe baptistery of San Giovanni In Lateran, 

Rome. 

class of buildings. The central mosaic of the first zone represents 
a baptismal scene, in which the same mode of administration is 
suggested as in the monuments which have already been described 
(v. pp. 404-406). 
Fig. 139 is a vertical section of the baptistery of Albegna, 1 Italy. 

1 v. Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit., taf. 3, Figa. 5, & 
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It is probably of the seventh or eighth century. It gives the 
Baptistery of arrangement of the steps leading to the font, and of 
Aibegna. tne c hapels which are contained in the space covered 

by the lean-to roof. This and Fig. 138 are octagonal in ground- 




Fig. 189.— Vertical section of the baptistery in Aibegna, Italy. 

plan. Both will illustrate the manner in which adjacent parts were 
added to the original baptistery, until an imposing structure, con- 
venient for purposes of assembly and worship, was the result. 



§ 7. Immediate Preliminaries to Baptism. 

Prior to the administration of the rite the candidates were re- 
Profession of quired to renounce the devil and all his works, to profess 
faith required, faith in a prescribed creed, and to promise to live in 
obedience to Christ and his precepts. The form and content of the 
creed varied from the simple profession of faith in Jesus as the risen 
Messiah, to the more lengthy and imposing creeds formulated from 
time to time by the Church. 1 The promise of obedience to the 
Church was often made three times. In the turning toward the 
west, as the place of darkness, when solemn renunciation 

Renunciation » r , . , . 

of the devil and of Satan was made, in the turning to the east, as the 
bis works. 80 urce of light, when promise of obedience was enjoined, 
and in the triple renunciation, promise, and confession of faith, there 

1 v. Const. Apostol., 1. vii, c 41. 
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is noticed a system of significant symbolism, which was early intro- 
duced into ecclesiastical art (v. book i, chap. iii). 

As early as the latter part of the second century sponsorship was 
recognised as an important, if not a necessary, accompani- 
ment of baptism. Its origin is not known. It probably 
arose out of the circumstances of peculiar peril to which the Church 
was exposed, whereby the children would be left in orphanage, or 
adults be liable to lapse into paganism. In either case the sponsors 
were regarded as sureties: in case of children for their care and re- 
ligious training, in case of adults for their sound conversion and 
genuine Christian character at the time of their presentation for 
baptism. 1 The caution used by the early Church in the philosophy of 
choice of sponsors clearly reveals the nature of this re- »pon*>wMp- 
lation; it was that of a guarantor of the moral life of those about to 
be baptized. Hence, when parents were permitted to be sponsors 
for their children it was not because of this natural relationship, 
but rather that they might afford guarantees for their moral and 
spiritual character. In nearly all the earlier expositions of the phi- 
losophy of sponsorship there is a positive denial that regeneration of 
the child is effected by the faith of either the sponsor xue^^of the 
or the ministrant.* Nevertheless, it was held by Au- sponsor not 
gustine that the faith of the sponsors may inure to the av ng * 
advantage of the child, by stimulating to greater fidelity in educa- 
tion and watchcare;* "the promises of the sponsors were under- 
stood to be made not in their own name, but in the name of the 
baptized, and that the latter became subsequently responsible." 

§ 8. Accompanying Ceremonies, 

Early baptism was probably by trine immersion, pouring, or 
sprinkling of the nude figure. The Teaching of the Trlne Ui ^ t{sm 
Twelve contains the oldest distinct precept as to trine of the nude 
baptism : " But if thou hast neither, pour water upon flRure - 
the head thrice, into the name of the Father, and the Son, and Holy 
Spirit." 4 By the close of the second century this was the common 
practice. " We dip not once, but three times, at the imunian's 
naming of every person of the Trinity." * With this *****J. 
statement of Tertullian the teachings of Basil and Jerome are in 
exact accord. So also Ambrose is minute in his deserip- Ambrose's no- 
tion of the rite. " Thou wast asked, Dost thou believe tKMnU 
in God the Father Almighty ? And thou repliedst, I believe, and 

1 Const Apott. 1. viii. c. 32. • Augustine: Bp. ad Bom/., 98. 

s v. de Baptismo; c Donatiil iv, 31 ; de Lib. Arbitr., iii, 23. 

4 v. chap, til * Tertullian: cont Prcac, c. 26. 
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wast dipped, that is, buried. A second demand was made, Dost thou 
believe in Jesus Christ our Lord, and in his cross ? Thou answeredst 
again, I believe, and wast dipped. Thereupon thou wast buried 
with Christ. For he that is buried with Christ rises again with 
Christ. A third time thou wast asked, Dost thou believe in the 
Holy Ghost ? And thy answer was, I believe. Then thou wast 
dipped a third time, that thy triple confession might absolve thee 
from the various offences of thy former life." ! 

Different reasons for this practice are found in the writings of 
various ex la- t ^ ie Christian fathers. Gregory of Nyssa and others, 
nations of the both in the Greek and Latin Church, say that it repre- 
practice. sents Christ's three days' burial, and his resurrection on 

the third day. Others explain it as symbolic of our faith in the 
Trinity, into whose name we are baptized. Augustine* unites 
these reasons, in that by trine immersion the Trinity is symbolized, 
as well as the Lord's burial, and resurrection on the third day. 

Most of the Christian fathers from Tertullian taught that this 
method of baptism was instituted by the apostles. The " Apostolic 
Canons " regard it as of imperative obligation, and order the deposi- 
tion of any bishop or presbyter who shall administer the rite in any 
other way. 8 The Arians in Spam continued this practice. To 
oftti P rotest against this heretical sect the orthodox party 
Allans on tbe was led to abandon trine immersion; and the fourth 
practice. Council of Toledo (A. D. 633) decreed 4 that a single 

immersion should be regarded as valid baptism. It was led to this 
decision by the advice of Gregory the Great, who held that both 
ways were "just and unblamable in themselves; nevertheless, to 
avoid a seeming approval of the Arian heresy, it may be advisable 
to drop trine, and practise single immersion." * 

As further accompaniments of baptism must be noted unction, 
which was performed by oil consecrated by the bishop, the imposi- 
tion of hands, and the sign of the cross. The anointing of the body 
of the baptized person after leaving the water, called 
the unction of chrism, was of early institution. . It is 
mentioned by Tertullian as usual in his day. At a later period the 
practice of anointing the body before baptism was introduced,* and 
forms of consecration of the oil were prescribed. Various interpre- 
tations of the significance of these two unctions are met in the 
writings of the fathers. In the Constitutions is found the injunc- 

1 Dt Sacram., lib. 2, c. 7, as quoted by Bingham : Antiquities, etc.. bk. xi, chap. ii. 
8 Dt Coruecrat., Dist. 4, c. 78. 

* v. Canons 49, 50. 4 Can. 6. 8 Lib. i, Ep. 41. 

• v. Ambrose: Dt Sacramentis, 1. i, c. 2. ConstiL AposL, 1. 7, c. 42. 
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tion: "Thou shalt first of all anoint him with the holy oil, and then 
baptize him with water, and afterward sign him with the ointment; 
that the anointing with the oil may be the participation of the 
Holy Spirit, and the water may be the symbol of death, and the 
signing with ointment may be the seal of the compact made with 
God," ' etc. * 

The imposition of hands was to symbolize the reception of the 
Holy Ghost. It was used in confirmation, which gener- imposition of 
ally was an accompaniment of baptism, and completed aancte. 
the admission of the candidate to the Church and to a participation 
in the holy eucharist. The sign of the cross was used by sign of the 
the early Christians in the most common affairs of life. crow - 
It was the symbol of conquering power, by which Satan and all the 
angels of darkness were driven out and finally subdued; its rich 
and varied symbolism in connection with the rite of baptism is 
the theme of many noble passages in early Christian literature. * 

1 Const Apo6t. y lib. 7, c. 22, quoted by Bingham : Op. ctfc, bk. xi, chap, ix, sec 3. 
* v. pp. 83-89. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER 
§ 1. Idea and Mode of Celebration. 

The original eucharistic meal was symbolic. The broken bread 

The meal sym- an d tne consecrated cup were also prophetic of the work 

boiic which Christ was to accomplish for his disciples and for 

the world. The real sacrifice, of which this sacrament was to be a 

remembrance, was yet to be accomplished; hence the supper was 

so far prophetic. The bread was to symbolize the broken body, 

and the cup the blood, which was the pledge of the covenant 

between God and man. Every disciple who, in after time, should 

worthily celebrate this supper, in obedience to the 
A memorial. rr ' 

words used by Christ in its institution, was to break this 

bread and drink this wine in order to recall the memory of the 
Founder, the Great Sacrifice for the world, until he should come 
again. 

It is probable that the celebration of the Lord's Supper by the 
Celebrated fir*t disciples occurred daily in private houses, 1 in con- 
d »°3 r - nection with the agape, or lovefeast. It was of a some- 

what festive character, as may be inferred from the excesses which 
Paul reproves in the Corinthian church,* and was associated with 
an ordinary meal, at whose close the bread and wine were distrib- 
uted to those present, as a memorial of Christ's similar distribution 
to the disciples. The association of a meal with religious rites 
The thought had been most familiar with the Jews during all their 
familiar to an. history, and was widely recognised by the heathen 
world, both in conducting their common festivites around an altar 
with sacrifices, and in the funeral feasts held annually in the ceUm 
in memory of the deceased members of the family or club.* Nearly 
Testimony of all the early frescos confirm this view of the social 
early frescos, character of the Supper. A table, around which are 
couches on which sit or recline the participants, is the ordinary 
method of representing the celebration of the Lord's Supper (see 

1 Acts ii, 46. The reference of Kaff fjfdpav is uncertain ; it may include " the break- 
ing of bread " as well as the daily visits to the temple. 
1 ,1 Cor. xi, 20. 
• v. Benan: Les Apdstrcs, pp. 351-354. 
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Figs. 13, 14). From the accounts in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 
ii, 42, 4tf), as well as from Paul's letter to the Corinthian church 
(1 Cor. xi, 20, 21), it is safely inferred that the (lis- a communal 
ciples contributed each a share of the food necessary meal - 
for the meal; the community of love and fellowship being herein 
shown, as at first in the gifts to a common fund for the relief 
of the poor saints at Jerusalem. To this unifying power of 
the eucharist Paul evidently refers (1 Cor. x, 16, 17). From 
the account given of the practices of the Corinthian church 
(1 Cor. xi, 17-34), it is plain that private members appropriated 
to themselves the bread and wine which were designed for the com- 
mon benefit, and did not wait for the distribution of the elements 
at the hands of a church officer. From the whole history, as 
given by Paul, we look in vain for any evidence that a priestly 
consecration and distribution of the bread and wine were regarded 
as necessary to the validity of the sacrament. Neither in Christ's 
original institution of the supper, nor in this fullest account by 
Paul, when, if at all, such authority would have been asserted, nor 
elsewhere in the New Testament, is found any evidence Iu j^j^^ 
that the Lord's Supper was to be consecrated only by a won not con- 
chosen or appointed class. " Consequently the limita- nnedtoaclBW « 
tion of its administration to the officers of the church cannot claim 
undoubted apostolic authority." ! This was in accordance with other 
features of the Church while in its plastic period. That the distinc- 
tive functions of the officers of the apostolic period had not yet been 
fully differentiated is thus manifest in connection with the ad- 
ministration of both the great sacraments instituted by Christ. 
Moreover, this lack of an official character was in in harmony 
perfect harmony with the idea of a universal priest- ounenmvenS 
hood, which was prevalent in the early years of the priesthood, 
history of the Church. Each householder was the highpriest of his 
own family, competent to do all things necessary to their spiritual 
upbuilding, including the celebration of the sacred meal in mem- 
ory of his Lord. But, in accordance with the unifying principle 
already referred to, it is probable that this sacrament was usually 
observed in a congregation of believers. It seems that during the 
early apostolic period the method of keeping the Supper H ow ceieorat- 
recalled the last meeting of Christ with his disciples. ed - 
It was accompanied by prayer (Matt, xxvi, 27; Mark xiv, 22, 23; 
Luke xxii, 17) and singing of hymns (Matt, xxvi, 30), and was con- 
nected with a social meal, the agape, to indicate that its purpose 
was the expression of brotherly love. The offering of thanks and 
1 v. Beet: Commentary on 1 Cor., in loco* 
27 
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praise (e^goplcma, evkoyia, 1 Cor. xi, 24; 1 Cor. x, 16) was probably 
followed with the holy kiss (<pLXr)fia ayiov, Rom. xvi, J C ; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 20). 

Under Trajan the strict edicts against secret societies compelled 
The agape dis- tne separation of the agape from the Lord's Supper, 
continued. r p ne f orm er, being adjudged by the emperor to per- 
tain to the secret clubs, krcupeicu, which had awakened the sus- 
picion of the government by being held in the evening, was 
discontinued, and the Lord's Supper was connected with the public 
worship. The necessity for observing this sacrament in connec- 
tion M'ith the open and more public services, and the institution 
of the catechumenate and other forms of training and discipline. 
The two parts gradually led to the division of worship into the viissa 
of worship. catechiimenorum and the missa fidelium. From the 
circumstance that unbaptized persons, and such as were under 
•church discipline, as well as all others not in full communion 
with the Church, were excluded from the assembly before tho 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, the idea of a mystery (/xwnj- 
<piov) soon attached to this rite, and gave rise to the so called dfs- 
ctplina arcrmi. This was, however, of later institution; probably 
not earlier than the time of Tertullian. In the earliest notices of 

«. u i. • the Lord's Supper a simple and almost literal imitation 
Simplicity of , . . ! T, ^. . . T - , 

its early obser- of the meal as instituted by Christ is prevalent. In the 

'vance. "Teaching of the Twelve" the instructions for cele- 

brating the eucharist are as simple and archaic as those respecting 
baptism. There is a marked absence of involved ritual and mys- 
tery; it is truly a eucharistic meal. "Now concerning the eucha- 
Tne "Teach- T1S ^9 tnus S lve thanks; first concerning the cup: XVc 
,n K-" thank thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David thy 

servant, which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy ser- 
vant; to thee be the glory forever. And concerning the broken 
bread: We thank thee, our Father, for the life and the knowledge 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy servant; to 
thee be the glory forever. Just as this broken bread was scattered 
over the hills and having been gathered together became one, so let 
thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into 
thy kingdom; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ forever. But let no one eat or drink of your eucharist, ex- 
cept those baptized into the Lord's name; for in regard to this the 
Lord hath said: Give not that which is holy to the dogs." ' 

After the feast (pera 6e rd kfnrXTpjOrivai), thanksgiving shall be 
offered for " the knowledge and faith and immortality " made known 
1 Lidaxv ruv 6u6etta Anoordtuv, chap. is. 
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through Jesus, and " for spiritual food and drink and eternal life 
through thy servant." Also supplication for the Church, that it 
may be saved from evil and made perfect in love. 1 

In Justin Martyr's account of the Lord's Supper is noticed an 
almost like simplicity as in the "Teaching." There is hardly a 
trace of a secret discipline, since this father, in his first Apology, is 
frank in his account of both the Christian sacraments.' Neverthe- 
less, a change from the apostolic custom is noticed in the fact that 
special celebrants or officers are now recognised. " There is brought 
to the president of the brethren bread and a cup of wine mixed 
with water." 1 The deacons distribute the consecrated Justin Martyr's 
elements, and to those who are absent they carry away ■«»««*• 
a portion; none but the believers or the baptized are admitted to the 
meal — " to feast on the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh." 4 

In Tertullian's account there is scarcely more formality. His 
object in giving the statement is to refute the vile calumnies 
made against the Christians, that in their private dwellings they 
were guilty of practices more shameless than attached to the heathen 
mysteries. The central thought of the feast is love. " The Greeks 
call it dyo7ny, that is, love." " As it is an act of relig- TertuMan'i 
ious service it permits no vileness or immorality." " As account. 
the feast commenced with prayer, so with prayer it is closed. We 
go from it ... to have as much care of our modesty and chastity 
as if we had been at a school of virtue rather than a banquet." * 

The order of the service of the Lord's Supper in ante-Nieene times 
was nearly as follows: First, after the prayers, the kiss order of ceie- 
of peace was given between man and man, and woman o^on- 
and woman — this having apostolic sanction. 6 Second, the two parts 
of the service proper, namely, the oblation, which was the pres- 
entation of the offerings for the feast, and for the poor and the 
clergy ; and the communion, or the partaking of the consecrated ele- 
ments. Both parts of the service were accompanied with prayer 
and praise. It is not easy to determine whether the service was in 
regular ritualistic form, or was extemporaneous. Probably with a 
perfect freedom the uttered prayers became fixed through repeti- 
tion, and a regular liturgy was here, as elsewhere, the result of in- 
fluences exerted through many decades of history. At first the 

1 Ibid, : chap. x. ■ ApoL i, cc. 61, 65. * Apcl. i, a 65. 

4 Apci. i, c. 66. 5 Apol, c. 39. 

• Rom. xvi, 16; 2 Cor. xiii, 12; 1 Theas. v, 26. The kiss of peace was continued 
into the post-Nioene period, and was sanctioned by conciliary action, v. Qmc Laodtc* 
can. 19. 
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bread was the common bread of the variouB countries, though in 
later centuries the Latin church insisted on unleavened bread. The 
wine was mingled with water, and the communicants, standing, re- 
ceived both elements in the hands from the officiating deacons. 
Portions of the sanctified bread were sometimes borne to their 
homes by the members, where the family communion was repeated 
in one kind. This practice was especially frequent in the North 
infant com- African church in Cyprian's day, where the practice of 
muniou. infant communion with wine alone was in vogue. The 

custom of the apostolic Church, for all communicants to make ob- 
lations of bread and wine and other things to supply the elements 
Tn oblation °^ tne h°ly eucharist, and gifts to the poor, was contin- 
by tbe wboie ued through all the early history of Christianity, and, 
cburcb. j n a m0( jifi e cL form, until the twelfth century. The 

writings of the fathers, from Justin Martyr to Augustine, recognise 
this oblation as made by the entire company of believers. They 
upbraid those who from neglect or penuriousness fail to bring 
their appropriate contributions to the general fund, and carefully 
distinguish as to the character of the gifts which will be accepted. 
what offerings Offerings made by extortioners, usurers, corrupt per- 
exciuded. sons, or obtained by fraudulent means, were rejected; 
and Ambrose used the threat that the offerings of Valentinian 
would not be accepted by the Church, to induce his refusal of the 
prayer of Symmachus to restore the heathen altars. 1 

In accordance with a law of development in church government 

j and discipline, the ceremonies connected with the conse* 

forms gradual- cration of the elements became more and more formal 

ly developed. ftn( j j nvo i ve( ^ a8 th ev were further removed from the 

plastic condition of the apostolic age. From the simple prayer of 
thanksgiving and consecration, used by Christ and by the Church 
of the first and second centuries, extended and carefully pre- 
scribed liturgical forms appear, the work of great churchmen, or 
the result of conciliary discussion and decision. Such forms of the 
consecration of the eucharist are met in the Apostolic Constitutions 
of the fourth century,' and in all the great liturgies of both the East- 
ern and Western churches. It is believed that no regularly prescribed 
liturgies were used in the ante-Nicene period. The earlier recognition 
of a disr.iplina arcani partially accounts for this; for when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the state, and the celebration of the 
eucharist was made a public act, a great number of written liturgies 
were prepared, both in the orthodox and heretical churches. While 
greatly differing in minor particulars, these great liturgies are based 
1 v. Ep. 30, ad ValenL » Const. AposL, lib. viii, c 13. 
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upon the earlier and simpler order of consecration and communion. 
Nevertheless they were often of great length, and were character of 
accompanied with many impressive ceremonies, espe- the litur s te »* 
cially frequent musical recitations by the choirs and responses by 
the people. As a rule, the Oriental churches accepted the most 
extensive and involved liturgies in the celebration of the eucharist, 
while the Western centered on a single feature of the divine mani- 
festation — Christ's redeeming work. 1 

As with respect to the constitution of the Church and the func- 
tions of church officers, so also with respect to the eu- „ , .. 

7 r No early theory 

charist, the apostolic Church had no clearly defined of the mode of 

doctrine as to the mode of its operation. The first its °* )e|,atlon - 
Christians received the bread and wine with thanksgiving and 
gladness of heart, without inquiring into the manner of Christ's 
presence in the elements. There is no evidence what- No reco 
ever that it was regarded as a sin-offering or sacrifice. 3 of a sin-offer- 
The only sacrifice recognised is that of the person of lng " 
the believer with all his powers (Rom. xii, 1; Phil, ii, 15-17, el «/.). 
The most that can be stated is that those who had worthily par- 
ticipated in the Supper were thus brought into conscious union with 
their Lord, as in other religions the worshipper was conceived to be 
brought near the divinity through the medium of an offering by 
the priest. 

The "Teaching of the Apostles" speaks of a sacrifice: " But on 
the Lord's day do ye assemble and break bread, and give thanks, 
after confessing your transgressions, in order that your sacrifice, 
if Ovoia vfj&v, may be pure. But every one that hath controversy 
with his friend, let him not come together with you, until they be 
reconciled, that your sacrifice, i\ Qvola vfitiv, may not be profaned." s 
Yet it is manifest that the term sacrifice is here used in w . , _ 

In what sense 

a very different sense from that of a levitical or priestly *8acrince ,, was 
oblation, since the offering here made is by the entire underetood - 
community of disciples, thus preserving the thought of the universal 
priesthood of believers. In arguing against the Docetists, Ignatius 
calls the eucharist "the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which 

1 This is in harmony with the theory of worship in theso churches. The Greek 
includes the entire circle of the divine manifestation, from the creation to the final 
triumph of the glorified Church. The Latin, on the contrary, proposes a narrower 
sphere iu its theory of worship, to which its liturgy strictly corresponds. It is the 
manifestation of the history of redemption, as this culminates in the passion and aton- 
ing death of Jesus Christ Its liturgy must be correspondingly abbreviated. 

* 1 foiling : Die Lehrc dtr alt&tten Kirche vom Opfer im Leben und Cultus der Chiisten, 
Erlaugnn. 1851, fs*. 45. wq. 

* Atdaxv tqv 6<jdena 'AnoordAuv, chap. xiv. 
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suffered for our sins, and Which the Father, of his goodness, raised 
up again; " ' and again he speaks of the Church " breaking one and 
the same bread, which is the medicine of immortality, and the anti- 
dote to prevent us from dying, but that we should live forever in 
Jesus Christ." ' Such language appears to express a belief in the 
real presence of Christ in the eucharist, yet is not absolutely 
determining. A very similar view would be inferred from the lan- 
bread d £ ua £ e °^ ^ U8tm Martyr ■ and Irenseus. 4 The latter, how- 
wine arearcne- ever, elsewhere implies that the bread and wine are the 
types. archetypes of the body and blood of Christ. This is 

also the view which is met in the Apostolic Constitutions * and in 
many of the Greek fathers of the first four centuries. 

The African church seemed to fluctuate between the symbolical 
The view or the interpretation of the words of the institution of the 
African cimreh. Supper and the idea of the real presence in the ele- 
ments. The strong development of the priestly character of the 
clergy by Cyprian led him to view the eucharist as a sacrifice. 

The Alexandrian church were generally inclined to regard the 
TheAiexandri- bread and wine as symbols of the body and blood of 
an view. Christ, and the feast as spiritual in its nature and 

office. 

The idea of a sacrifice is expressed in the language of nearly all 

■m. ~ « the ante-Nicene fathers, but it is more a commemora- 

Tne comineuio- m 7 

ration of a sac- tion of the one sacrifice for sin made by the offering 
riflce. Q f c nr jg^ "once for all," upon the cross, with the 

added thought of thanksgiving for the plan of redemption. As 
late as the twelfth century this thought was perpetuated by the 
custom of the presentation of the eucharistic elements by the entire 
congregation, the universal priesthood of believers being thus 
exhibited. 

The notion of a thank offering is prominent in most of the writers 
of the first and second centuries; but in the third century the later 
doctrine of a sin offering is found, especially in the writings of 
Cjprtan's sao- Cyprian, whose theory of the priesthood of the ministry 
uncial view, logically demanded an offering for the sins of the peo- 
ple. His language is remarkable, and expresses the extreme view 
of the age relative to a genuine offering of sacrifice made by the 
priest. " For if Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is himself the 
chief priest of God the Father, and has first offered himself a sacri- 
fice to the Father, and has commanded this to be done in commem- 
oration of himself, certainly that priest truly discharges the office of 

1 Ad Smyrn., c. 7. * Ad Ephes., c. 20. * ApoL, c 66, 

4 Advers. Hasr n iv, c. 18, seq. * Const Apost., v, c. 14 j vi, c. 30; vii, c 36. 
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Christ who imitates that which Christ did; and he then offers a true 
and full sacrifice in the Church to God the Father, when he pro- 
ceeds to offer it according to what he sees Christ himself to have 
offered." 1 

The three views of the Lord's Supper, the mystical, the sym- 
bolic, and the extreme materialistic, traces of each of which arc 
found in the first three centuries, were perpetuated in the post- 
Nicene church. Among some of the prominent Greek writers there 
is a tendency to rhetorical declamation in describing opinions wi- 
the benefits of the eucharist, and to the recognition of ousu 
some mysterious change which the elements undergo in the act of 
consecration, by virtue of which the believer truly partakes of the 
body and blood of Christ. It is difficult to find those exact defini- 
tions which enable us to classify these writers as advocates of a 
mere spiritual participation in Christ's nature, or of the classifications 
doctrine of the real presence in the bread and wine, or difficult. 
of a veritable change of substance in the elements. The same 
writer fluctuates in his expressions, at one time seemingly repre- 
senting the elements as changed into the veritable body and blood 
of Christ,' and at another as symbols of his body and blood. Other 
fathers, as Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom in the East, and Hilary 
and Ambrose among the Latins, are quite pronounced in regard to 
a complete change of the elements in the act of consecration, and, 
therefore, incline to the later view of the Latin Church. Neverthe- 
less, in these same writers are found expressions which, if studied 
in their isolation, would lead us to rank them among the advocates 
of the mere symbolic relation of the elements to the body and 
blood of Christ, and of a purely spiritual communion with him. 
With all of them it is a deep mystery. In the symbolic The symbolic 
school may be reckoned Basil, Eusebius, Gregory Nazi- h* 001 - 
anzen, and Augustine; although these, too, at times use expressions 
which favour another theory. 

Wliat is true of the teachings of the great church fathers is like- 
wise true of the language of the ancient liturgies. The Iltunrtei 
Some represent a veritable change in the elements as not uniform m 
occurring in the act of consecration, while others recog- ** ng * 
nise only the spiritual presence of Christ in the supper. The Greek 
liturgies are generally more clear in the representation of the real 

i Bp. 62 (63), ad CcbcU., c. 14. 

* v. especially Cyril of Jerusalem na cited by Neauder : Chi-tillirhe Dogmengtschichte, 
Berlin, 1857, Bd. i, as. 425, 426. " Regard not, therefore, the bread and the wine aa 
elements simply, for, according to the declaration of the Lord, they are the body and 
blood of Christ" 
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presence of Christ with the elements. Generally throughout the 
eucharistic portions of the liturgies there is the recognition of an 
awful, yet glorious, mystery. 1 

From the ancient canons it is evident that full members of the 
obligations to Church, or those who had passed through their catechu- 
commune. menical discipline and had been baptized, and who were 
free from ecclesiastical censure, were under obligation to partake 
of the eucharist. Some of the canons are very explicit, going so 
far as to declare that such as refuse to partake of the eucharist 
ought to be excluded from the Church; ■ and with this opinion har- 
monized the teachings of the Apostolic Constitutions, and of some 
of the most eminent Christian fathers.' Nor did a plea of unwor- 
thiness excuse from this solemn duty. The reservation of some of 
the elements for the use of such as were not prepared or willing to 
Kui la. commune, called eulogia, evXoyla, was unknown to the 

Church of the first four centuries, and probably was not 
recognised before the eighth or ninth century. Nor was the medi- 
aeval and modern practice of private mass, where the 



1 """"'" priest alone receives the elements, known to the early 
Church. 

Since the Church from the beginning of the third century 
accounted infants as proper subjects of baptism, and regarded 
this as the proper initiatory rite into the Church — ratifying the 
membership by the holy unction and confirmation — she consistently 
infant com- admitted infants to the Lord's Supper. Of this there is 
munion. abundant proof as early as the third century. Cyprian 

is very clear in his recognition of the propriety of infant commun- 
ion, 4 and he mentions it in such terms as to give the impression of 

1 This subject is discussed at great length, with abundant references to original au- 
thorities, by Kahnis: Die Lehre vom heiligen Abendmald., Leipzig, 1851. Ruckert: 
Das Abendmald, sein Wesen, und seine Oeschichte in der alien Kirche, Leipzig, 1856. 
Freeman: Principles of Divine Service, London, 1855-1862. Harrison: An Answer 
to Dr. Posey's Challenge respecting the Doctrine of the Real Presence, London, 1871. 
libra rd : Das Dogma vom heiligen AbendmaJU und seme GeschicJite, Frankfort, 1845. 
4> Xo oilier hypothesis is backed up by such a subtle philosophy ; no other can so 
Blielicr itself from both reason and ridicule in the sanctuary which has been provided 
for it. . . . His (the believer in tran substantiation) Christ in the sacrament is re- 
moved from the region of sense to the region of the unthinkable and non-existent 
The Roman Catholic's sacramental Christ is the God of Spinoza." v. Cunningham: 
The Giowth of the Church, pp. 242, 243. 

8 Omc Antiorh., can. 2, quoted by Bingham, vol. ii, p. 791. August! : Handbuch 
d. Chrbt. Archosologie, Bd. ii, as. 637, 638. 

8 For declarations of such as were entitled to commune and their duty v. Const 
Apostol., lib. viii; for the obligation, among others, v. Chrysostom : Horn, iii, ad Ephes. 

4 de Lapsis, c, 25. 
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its commonness. In the Apostolic Constitutions/ where the order 
in which persons are to receive the communion is treated, children 
are mentioned; and Augustine in many passages of his writings rec- 
ognises its practice and propriety. It was also custom- ^^^^ ^^ 
ary for the early Church to send the elements to absent togickandpris- 
raembers, to bishops and officers of other churches, to oner8, 
the sick and infirm, and to captives languishing in prison. 

The Lord's Supper was early celebrated in private houses; but in 
later and more settled periods it was usually celebrated wnereceie- 
in the church. The people received into their hands of brated - 
both kinds, sometimes kneeling, sometimes standing, but rarely, if 
ever, sitting." The Constitutions prescribe an order in which per- 
sons shall commune: " First, let the bishop receive, then order of com- 
the presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, singers, raunlon - 
and ascetics; among the women the deaconesses, virgins, and 
widows, after that the children, then all the people in order." 3 In 
Justin Martyr's description * of the rite, the president consecrates, 
and the deacons distribute both elements to the communicants; but 
in the more formal order of government it is seen that the deacon 
is forbidden to officiate if a presbyter be present. 

The practice of communing in one kind, except in case of urgent 
necessity, was unknown to the ancient Church ; of this the proof is 
too abundant to need specification. It was sometimes the case that 
the bread was mingled with the wine, and thus both ele- Bread mingled 
ments were given at the same time. Hence the use of w,th wlne - 
eucharistic spoons in the Greek church, and also in the Coptic 
church of to-day. 

The frequency of celebrating the supper varied in different ages 
of the Church. The apostolic Church at first had daily Frequency of 
assemblies for observing the sacred meal, but afterward, ceiebrauon. 
apparently, met "on the first day of the week" for its celebration/ 
The testimony of Tertullian, Cyprian, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and others is to the same custom in their day. But besides 
the Lord's day the eucharist was celebrated on all great celebrated on 
feasts and festivals, and in some churches there was 'east days, 
a return to its daily observance. But after the sixth century the 

1 1. viii, c. 13. 

* Tliis was a much Inter practice, originating in peculiar circumstances. 
1 L viii, c. 13, as quoted by Bingham, bk. xv, chap. iv. 

4 Apol. i, c. 65. 

* v. Pliny : Bpistok^ lib. x, ep. 97, in hi* celebrated letter to Trajan on the lives 
and customs of the Christians of the Province of Bithvnia. Also Justin Martyr: 
ApoL i, 67. 
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celebration became less frequent, until in some churches communion 
was insisted on but once a year. 

There is no evidence in the writings or monuments of the first six 
No elevation of centuries of the elevation of the host or of its adoration, 
the no*. The entire accompaniments of the eucharist were calcu- 

lated to impress the mind of the communicant with the solemnity of 
the act, as well as with the high privilege of the sacrament. The dis- 
courses of the great preachers, as the Gregories, Basil, 

magnified by Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Hilary, etc., abound 
the fathers. J , r , . A , J . A - 

in most eloquent passages, inculcating the necessity of a 

preparation of spirit in order to communicate worthily, and showing 

the immense benefits which Christ intended to confer upon the 

Church by the institution of the Supper. 



§ 2. The Altar and its Furniture. 

As the central act of public worship was the eucharistic supper, 
so the central point in the house of assembly was the table of the 
Lord, or the altar. Paul calls it rpdne^a kvqlov. It received differ- 
ent designations at different periods and in different countries. As 
the idea of a sacrificial offering became more and more prominent, 
Names and tne terms ara, altare, QvoiaoTTJpiov, etc., were applied to 
form*. the place of consecrating the elements in the eucharist. 

The forms of the altar varied from the simple table (rp&neZa, mensa) 
to the more elaborate altars in wood, stone, and precious metals. 
Even in Tertullian's day the ara is frequently mentioned, and seems 
to have been of wood. Generally the term is qualified by some 
word indicating to whom the altar is chiefly dedicated, or whose 
relics lie beneath it. There are sufficient reasons for believing that 

for the first two and a half centuries the table, or altar, 
Often portable. „ ,, , , „ , .. 

was often portable, and that in times of great public 

agitation, or persecution of the Church, it was earned from place to 

place as safety or prudence might dictate. 

After commodious basilicas were erected and were under the 

Position of toe protection of government, the regular place of the 

altar. a i tar wa8 att t h e middle of the chord of the apse 

(v. Fig. 82). It is believed that in the fourth century the altar 

began to assume the form of a tomb, from the practice of 

Covering relics placing beneath it the relics of martyrs or saints. 

of martyrs, etc. The change of the altar from wood to stone can be 

better accounted for in this way than by deriving the suggestion 

from the arcosolia of the catacombs, which some affirm were used 

for altars during times of persecution, and from excessive ven- 
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eration of the martyred dead. Several of these tomblike altars, 
from the fifth century, still survive in Rome, Ravenna, and else- 
where; the one discovered in the Basilica San Alessandro, seven 
miles from Rome, on the Via Nbmentana, and that of SS. Nazzaro 
e Celso in Ravenna are good examples. From these well-pre- 
served altars of the fifth century, as well as from mosaic representa- 
tions found in several churches of the East and West, a good idea 
of their form, material, 
and accessories may be 
gained. Fig. 140 repre- 
sents a table or altar 
from about the fifth cen- 
tury, restored partially 
from divers fragments. 
It is sketched as a large 
table of marble, support- 
ed by pillars upon which 
is sculptured a branch of 
the vine with its fruit. 
One frieze contains sculp- 
tured doves, which turn 

towards the monogram Fl »- 140 --An altar (menaa) of tbe flfth century. 

of Christ; the other (not shown) has a like number of lambs 
turning towards the mystic Lamb in the centre. It is nearly 
six feet long and about three and a half wide. It gives a 
good idea of the altar in the form of the mensa. 1 The altar 
was often placed upon a platform raised two or three „, 4 M w 

i- i , ii-i. n i * . Elevatedabove 

steps high, beneath which was a space, called con/essio, the general lev 
where was the grave of the saint, afterward the depos- e1, 
itory of the sarcophagus containing the sacred remains. From lit- 
erary notices, as well as from mosaics yet preserved, it is plain that 
from the fourth or fifth century the altar was covered by a canopy, 
ciborium, supported by columns, between which stretched 
rods bearing the veils, or curtains, which hid the sacred 
elements from the vulgar gaze. The ciboria were often of great 
costliness, wrought out in elaborate patterns, and formed a most 
striking part of the furniture of the sanctuary (]3^a, sanctnarium). 
The custom of multiplying altars along the sides of the church is of 
later origin. 

The chalice (calix) was at first but one of the ordinary drink- 
ing vessels used at the social feasts. By degrees, as the public 
worship became more regular and orderly, as the congregations 
1 v. Roller : CaUicombes de Rome, torn, ii, p. 90, pi. lxiii. 
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had their stated places of assembly, and the societies cared for the 
Tbecbaiiceand furniture of the churches, the chalice for the wine and 
p* 1 ® 11 - the paten for the consecrated bread were doubtless of 

regular pattern, and often of appropriate decoration. To what ex- 
tent the forms met upon sarcophagi, on slabs of marble, or 
in mosaics, are representations of the chalice and paten it 
is difficult to say. From their age and their connection with in- 
scriptions, a few may, without violence to any laws of sound inter- 
pretation, be regarded as forms of sacramental vessels. Such 
evidence must, however, be received with caution, since some of 
these forms are plainly for purposes of ornament The number 
of chalices and patens still surviving from the first six centuries 
Earliest exam- is very small. Probably the earliest are those found 
ples - at Gourdon, in France, now preserved in the Royal 

Library of Paris. They are of gold, ornamented with scales 
of garnet, and beautifully chased. From the fact that they were 
found in connection with gold coins of the time of Justin I., they 
are believed to be as early as the sixth century. From the descrip- 
tions of Paul Silentarius we can safely infer that the vessels which 
Rich altar fur- decorated the altars in St. Sophia must have been of 
mture. wonderful richness and beauty. Numerous notices of 

other Christian writers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
clearly indicate that the altar furniture was carefully studied and 
was often of most costly material. 

Likewise the accounts of the pillage of churches in the times of 
persecution, or during popular uprisings, clearly prove that the 
churches were in possession of many valuable rolls of the sacred 
Etuebius'B tea- Scriptures, as well as manuscript liturgies and hymns, 
timony. Eusebius assures us that he has seen with his own eyes 

the sacred Scriptures committed to the flames upon the market-places, 
and the houses of worship thrown down from their foundations; l 
and Optatus speaks of the Donatists burning the altars of their 
rivals, and destroying the beautiful altar vessels of gold, or melting 
them down and selling them as profane.* After the recognition of 

Christianity as the religion of the empire, the imperial 
Imperial gifts. ... J , „, , s , - . , r - . 

gifts, not only of churches, but of richest furniture, were* 

frequent, and added immensely to the impressiveness of the public 

1 Hist Eccle*., 1. viii, c. 2. v. Lactantius's account (de Mori. Persee^ c 12) of the 
burning of the splendid church at Nicomedia with the volumes of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

* The edict of Diocletian contemplated the destruction of the sacred vessels and 
books as well as the churches. The guardians of the churches frequently refused to 
produce the books or reveal their place of concealment. 
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worship. 1 The growing splendour of church decoration and furni- 
ture is sometimes rebuked by the bishops as robbery of protest against 
widows and orphans,* and is contrasted with the sim- ">« luluI> y- 
plicity of the first and second centuries, when the warm glow of 
brotherly love was prevalent, and when the body of the Lord could 
be borne in a basket of wicker work, and his blood in a vessel of 
glass. 1 

1 Justinian's intolerant zeal, in building ninety-six churches for the yielding Greeks 
of Asia Minor, and supplying them with linen vestments, Bibles, liturgies, and vases 
of gold and silver, may be quoted as an example. 

* Clirysostom : Horn. 50 in Matt. 

•Hieron.: Ep. 125. 
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CHAPTER IH 

EARLY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
§ 1. The Apostolic Age. 

The worship of the apostolic Church was simple, and without 
liturgical character. True, Christ left a form of prayer which, 
by its spirit and comprehensiveness, was to remain a model for 
the Church in all the future. So also in the New Testament, 
from time to time, recur formulas which were probably the germs 
suggestions of °* tne stately liturgies so widely accepted during the 
a liturgy. following centuries. Doubtless in this, as in other 

respects, the influence of the Jewish temple and synagogue 
service was powerful and lasting. Prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem it is evident that the distinction between Christian and 
Jew was not sharply made, and many of the Jewish converts 
Jewish influ- continued to attend upon a worship which had be- 
ences. come venerable from age, and impressive by its stately 

ceremonial. Moreover, the doxology and the psalmody of the 
Old Testament Scriptures were accepted and incorporated into 
the worship of the new religion, and they were found to be 
consonant with that spirit of universalism which characterized the 
teachings of Christ and of his first apostles. 1 In accordance with 
the precepts and example of its Master, the early Church was ac- 
spirit or the customed to offer praj^er for all men, even for enemies, 
early Church. an< j i n this respect it was distinguished sharply from 
the practice of Judaism on the one hand, and the spirit of heathen- 
ism on the other. The bigoted exclusiveness of some Jewish sects, 
contrasted and the narrower limitations occasioned by nationality, 
and 1 heathen^ birtn > etc., recognised by the heathen world, could not 
lam- harmonize with the truth which had been communi- 

cated to Peter through a special divine manifestation (Acts x, 
34, 35). 

Associated with the prayers, often mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles and elsewhere, is found the recommendation to " speak in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord " (Eph. v, 19); " teaching and admonish- 

1 Angusti : Handbuch dcr ck. Archanlogie, Bd. ii, b. ? 
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in<nr one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs (^xxApoic, 
vpvotg, okfruc nvcvpaTiKalg), singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord " (Col. iii, 17). Another part of the worship con- Forms of ww 
sisted in the reading and expounding of the Scriptures snip in apos- 
(Acts i, 15, seq.; ii, 14 ; iv, 33, et a/.). Doubtless in this ** c 
there was a close imitation of the form of the Jewish worship, 
for it is inconceivable that men who had all their lives been accus- 
tomed to the free and stimulating services of the synagogue should 
suddenly sunder themselves from these associations, and devise an 
entirely new order of worship. 

The first Jewish converts, accustomed as they had been to hear the 
law read and expounded by some priest or reader, and to listen to the 
impressive utterances of the Prophets and of the Psalms Jewish oon- 
iu their frequent gatherings, cherished more fully the J 5?a kor u^ 
t^rand and solemn lessons of their sacred writings as service. 
they now saw their fulfillment and culmination in the Messias whose 
kingdom they were labouring to establish. Doubtless the prev- 
alent custom among the Jews, to invite any well-informed man to 
explain the Scripture lesson, was entirely consonant with the feel- 
ings of the early disciples, when the right to teach was not of official 
sanction, but of spiritual endowments, or of a special charism, %d^ia\ia 
SidaaicaXiKdv. The custom of Paul on his missionary tours also illus- 
trates the easy and natural connection of the early converts with 
their former religion, as it was celebrated in the syna- ^ roftt!|nd 
gogues of the dispersion. His method was to attach of evangeiiza- 
himself to the Jewish synagogue, and, in a spirit of 
generous universalism, use the existing forms to convey the higher 
lesson of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

The question of the composition of the churches founded by Paul 

still remains an open one, especially whether the Jewish or the heathen 

element at first preponderated. Doubtless in nearly every case 

there was a mixture of converts from both. Inasmuch as the 

theism of the Jews was the substantial foundation on composition of 

which the Christian system must be reared, their forms * he *? iu !! ch 1 ® s 
• m m 7 founded by 

had, presumably, large influence in all the churches es- Paul, 
tablished by Paul and his co-workers during their wide missionary 
journeying*, and the simple synagogue worship probably had very 
considerable effect upon most of these churches for a century after 
the death of the apostles. 1 If these are to be regarded as, in a 

1 With respect to tlie compogiiion or tlie Church at Rome, Baur and Schweglcr, as 
well as Thiersch nnd others not of the Tiibinjrcn fdiool, have Foujrht to prove «he 
preponderance of Jewish influence. But many others, as Neander, Schaff. Lunge, 
have controverted this claim. 
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measure, colonies of the mother church at Antioch, 1 then must the 

«_ . preponderating influence of the heathen element he pre- 

Preponderance r r ., __ ° _ .. , . , ^ , f 

of heathen con- sumed. Moreover, the opposition which Paul often 
vena in some. encountere( j f rom the Jews, compelling him to leave the 
synagogue, and establish an independent society (Acts xiii, 45, seq.; 
xviii, 5-7 ; xix, 8, seq.), would suggest a larger number of Gentile 
converts in the churches of Antioch of Pisidia, of Corinth, and 
of Ephesus, just as the history would lead us to suppose that in 
the church at Berea the majority of converts were sincere Jews, 
Of Jewish in wno na ^ diligently searched their Scriptures to discover 
others. the fulfillment of the promise of the Messiah. While the 

records of the first century after the destruction of Jerusalem re- 
specting the forms of Christian worship are exceedingly meager, it 
cannot be doubted that the character of the services of the churches 
character of would be somewhat affected as the majority of the 

the public wor- members were of Jewish or Gentile origin ; in the former 
ship affected by . , . f ,, ° , . 

the character case perpetuating the forms of the synagogue, and in 

of the church. t he latter modified by the peculiar thought of the 
heathen converts. 

A more distinctive service might be supposed to be developed in 
the latter societies, since the liberty of the Gospel would experience 
little hinderance from former customs, and be untram- 
churchesof meled by a venerable ritual. Yet we are checked from 
Severed mole making too hasty inferences, since the letters of Paul 
distinctive to the churches which are most distinctively of Gentile 
orms * converts abound in references to the Old Testament 

Scriptures, and some of the elements of the worship to which refer- 
ence is therein made clearly point to a Jewish origin. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence that in some of the churches the letters of the 
apostles were read in the assemblies, and constituted a part of 
their service for edification and instruction (1 Thess. v, 27 ; Col. 
Paurs letters iv, 16). . By degrees these letters, with other New Testa- 
SnuLchuroh- ment documents, came to be regarded as of equal and 
ee. even superior importance to the Old Testament, and 

their authoritative character was recognised earlier by the churches 
of Gentile than by those of Jewish character.* 

When all the circumstances are considered, we cannot speak 
of a contradiction between the spirit and worship of Jewish 
and Gentile societies, but rather of a variety in unity. The 
Tet no real unity consisted partly in their communion with God 
contradiction. i n Christ, on the basis of the doctrine of the apostles, 
which was by both considered the reason and end of divine wor- 
1 v. Lechler: Op. ciL, s. 110. * v. Lechler: Op. at, s. 120. 
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ship ; partly in the fraternal association of believers with one 
another, which was stimulated and promoted by their religious 
services. Furthermore, both parties had their smaller and more 
exclusive society gatherings, as well as their more public assemblies 
to which the non-Christian public had access. The difference be- 
tween the Jewish-Christian and Gentile-Christian churches in its 
real essence consisted in the fact that with those societies which 
were formed out of the converted in heathen countries, their wor- 
ship by virtue of their entire isolation from the Jewish „ „ 

r J . Greater Inde- 

temple and synagogue service, was more freely and pendence 
independently developed by the pure spirit of the Gos- heathen* com- 
pel, while in Palestine the connection with the Old vert8 - 
Testament ritual was more persistent and protracted. In fine, the 
worship of the Gentile-Christian churches shares in the liberty, inde- 
pendence, and novelty of Christianity, but in such manner that this 
independence of the New neither excludes a leaning toward the 
forms of the Old Testament worship, nor does its freedom ignore a 
law of orderly arrangement which is developed from within. 1 

§ 2. Worship in the Time of the Apostolic Fathers. 

It is quite remarkable that the apostolic fathers give ns very 
few hints relative to the nature and order of public worship. 
Scarcely a paragraph is met in Clement, Polycarp, Hermas, or Bar- 
nabas. The archaic document, " The Teaching of the Twelve," if 
it can be firmly placed near the end of the fir3t or at The « T each- 
the beginning of the second century, becomes valuable ln K" 
as giving statements relative to the manner of celebrating the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord's Supper (v. book iii, chaps. 1, 2), as 
well as the character of the assemblies upon the Lord's day. We 
are impressed by the simplicity of the service, and by its almost 
absolute lack of ritualistic forms. The command to meet together 
is coupled with a description of the spirit which should be cherished 
by the participants, being largely a repetition of. the injunction of 
Christ' (Matt, v, 23, 24). Frequent assembly is earnestly enjoined 
— " But ye shall come together often, and seek the things which 
befit your souls; for the whole time of your faith thus far will not 
profit you, if you do not become perfect in the last time." s 

The references to public worship in the Ignatian writings are 

1 Lechler: Op. eft, 88. 120, 121. 

* Atdaxi ruv Airoardhjv, chap, xiv, "But on the Lord's day do ye assemble and 
break bread, and give thanks," etc. 
8 Id., chap. xvi. 
28 
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very few, and furnish little aid in constructing the form of public 
Notices in ig- service in the first quarter of the second century. The 
Batlus ' duty of frequent meetings is inculcated: "Take heed, 

then, often to come together to give thanks to God, and show forth 
his praise. For when ye assemble frequently in the same place, 
the powers of Satan are destroyed, and the destruction at which he 
aims is prevented by the unity of your faith." ' He agrees with 
the " Teaching " respecting the propriety and custom of observing 
the first day of the week, rather than the Jewish Sabbath; " no 
longer observing the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the 
Lord's day, on which also our life has sprung up again by him and 
by his death," * etc. 

The few heathen notices of the worship of the Christians in the 
first half of the second century are important in themselves, and in- 
structive respecting the simplicity of services which continued in 
the Church after the death of the apostles. The testimony is also 
important as coming from enemies. In his well known letter to 
Heathen testt- Trajan, about A. D. 102, Pliny describes the sim- 
mony. plieity of the worship, and bears witness to the high 

moral character of the Christian fellowship. "They are accus- 
tomed to assemble before dawn on a certain day, and sing re- 
sponsively a hymn to Christ as God," * etc. The celebration of 
the sacred meal, and the pledge to abstain from all wickedness 
while absent from each other, are likewise attested. Lucian, the 
.universal scoffer, saw in Christianity only one of the numberless 
follies of his time. His mocking spirit, while contemning all re- 
ligions, sobers into candor bj' acknowledging the benevolence of 
rthe Christians, and he testifies to the power of their belief in immor- 
tality to keep them steadfast, and cause them to abound in all 
helpfulness and kindness. 4 He likewise speaks of their worship of 
Ohrist, of the reading of their sacred writings, and the celebration 
of the sacred meal. 

§8. Public Worship in the Second and Third Centuries. 

It is not till the middle of the second century that we meet with 
a somewhat formal and complete description of Christian public 
jusMnMartyr's worship. Justin Martyr, in his first Apology to the em- 
ac0OUIlt - peror, senate, etc., says: " On the day called Sunday (17 

tov 'HAitw Xeyo^ivTj ^(ty) all who live in cities or in the country 

1 Ad Ephes. % c. xiii ; t;. also ad 2fagnes., c. vii; ad Polyc, o. iv. 
* Ad Magnes., c. 9. * EjyivtoicB, 1. x, ep. 96. 

4 de Peregrino, 11-13. v. Friedlander: Sittengeschiehte Rama, Bd. iii, 589-690. 
Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, pp. 325, 326. 
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gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or 
the writings of the prophets are read as long as time permits; then, 
when the reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs, and 
exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then we all rise to- 
gether and pray, and as we before said, when our prayers are ended, 
bread and wine and water are brought, and the president in like 
manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, according to his ability, 
and the people assent, saying, Amen; and there is distribution to 
each, and a participation in that over which thanks have order or ser- 
been given, and to those who are absent a portion is ***- 
sent by the deacons. And they who are well to do, and willing, 
give what each thinks lit; and what is collected is deposited with 
the president, who succors the orphans and the widows, and those who, 
through sickness or any other cause, are in want, and those who are 
in bonds, and the strangers sojourning among us, and, in a word, 
takes care of all who are in need. But Sunday is the day on which 
we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first day on 
which God, having wrought a change in the darkness and matter, 
made the world; and Jesus Christ on the same day rose from the 
dead." l 

In this brief passage a very lively sketch of the form and spirit 
of Christian worship in the middle of the second century is given. 
1.) The day on which the assembly gathers and the summary 
reason of selecting this day. It is Sunday, and not rfatements. 
the Jewish Sabbath; it is because on that day God finished his crea- 
tion, and Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 2.) The gathering is 
from city and adjacent country into one place; the place is not 
characterized; but it is a society under president and helpers. 
8.) The order of the service is like that in apostolic times, with 
the exception of singing, which is not here mentioned. The 
lector reads selections from the Gospels,* and from the pro- 
phetic Scriptures; next the president expounds and exhorts 
to an imitation of the examples furnished in the sacred lessons. 
Then follows prayer, led by the president, during which all stand; 
next the consecration of the elements for the Lord's Supper, their 
distribution by the deacons,' a participation in both kinds by all 
who are present, and the care for those who are absent, by the 
deacons. After the communion is the collection for the poor and 
needy, which is deposited with the president for disbursement to 

1 ApoL i, c. 61. 

1 Apol. i, c. 66, " For the apostles, in the memoirs composed by thorn, which are 
called Gospels," etc. 
* v. c. 66. 
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all who may be in want, or in bonds, as well as to the stranger 
sojourning among the brethren. From this account by Justin it 
might be fairly inferred that there existed a regular and recognised 
order of worship, and to proper officers, president, lector, and dea- 
cons, specific duties were now assigned. Here is noticed a regular 
and orderly procedure in the service, but it is still characterized by 
earnestness and simplicity, no intimation of an involved liturgy 
appearing, except possibly in the response of the people. 1 

Other writers of the second century add very little to our knowl- 
edge of public worship. Origen, Irenseus, and Tertullian in their 
quite extensive writings dwell but slightly upon this subject. In 
his reply to Celsus, Origen uses a few expressions which indicate 
a fixed order of service in the churches of Alexandria, but it is not 
easy to construct from these the complete form of worship. Ter- 
Tertuiiian's tullian's account of the services in the North African 
statement. church agrees quite closely with the statement of Justin 
Martyr. He adds a few particulars, as, " We also give admonitions, 
institute examinations, and administer the divine censure. 9 ' From 
the last expression we are to infer that the discipline of the Church 
was also considered in the public assemblies. He also informs us 
that in prayer they turned toward the east; 1 that they lifted their 
hands to God the Father; 3 and that in the missa fiddinm the Lord's 
Prayer was used, and the kiss of peace was given. 4 

When the sacerdotal principle was greatly strengthened, during 

Mo Axed d ^ e ^ rs * ^ a ^ °^ t ^ ie ^ l * T ^ century, the public services 
format in third assumed a more fixed and ceremonial character. The 
century. sharp distinction between laity and clergy brought cor- 

responding changes in the conduct of worship. From this time the 
ministering priest appears more prominently in both the missa 
catechnmenorum and in the missa fidelium. The bishop or presby- 
ter is the offerer in the eucharist, " who offers the sacrifices to God." 
The sacrifice is now celebrated daily; the lessons are read from a 
pulpitum. It is evident that there is a kind of responsive service, 
for the Sur8um Corda and the Ifabemus ad Dominum are ex- 
cyprian's pressly mentioned in Cyprian's treatise on the Lord's 

words. Prayer.* Also he speaks of the attitude in prayer as 

standing: "Moreover, when we stand praying, beloved brethren, 

1 Notwithstanding Justin's Apology is addressed to the emperor, who might be 
supposed lo be more interested in affairs pertaining to his capital, it is believed that 
he describes the order of worship which was extant in the patriarchate of Antioch, 
within which he resided. 

• ApoL, c. 16. » Idolat., c. vii. 4 de Oratione, c 14. 

* de Oration* dominioa, c 31. 
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we ought to be watchful and earnest with our whole heart, intent 
on our prayers." ! 

The character of public worship in the African churches during 
the fourth century can be pretty well ascertained from Augustine's 
the writings of Augustine. The following is the order JS,"^^^ 
as therein revealed. The Scripture reading was from fonnatiou. 
the prophets, epistles, and gospels — a psalm being sung between the 
epistle and gospel lesson. We infer that the address or sermon 
made to the people was early in the public service. In the missa 
fidelium the worship began with the Sursum Corda ("Lift up 
your hearts ") and the Habemus ad Dominum (" We lift them up 
unto the Lord "). The first priest then responded, " Let us give 
thanks to our Lord God," and the people said, " It is meet and right 
so to do." The prayer of consecration of the elements (sanctiiication) 
is made only by the priest; since, from the language of Augustine, 
this is regarded as of the nature of a sacrifice. After the consecra- 
tion, the Lord's Prayer was repeated by the clergy only. Then the 
Pax vobiscum (" Peace be with you "), and the kiss of peace. Next 
followed the communion and the dismissal by the benediction, which 
Augustine mentions in his private letters. In these letters is found 
also the statement that in the public service prayers were offered 
for the conversion of unbelievers, for the catechumens, that they 
might be earnest in the preparation for baptism, for acope of the 
all believers, for bishops and priests, for all rulers, for invocation. 
the suffering and persecuted, for absent members of the congre- 
gation, and for enemies. 8 

The notices contained in the writings of the first three and a half 
centuries represent the Lord's Supper as the central act of public 
worship, around which revolves every minor part, and which gave 
significance to the whole. The celebrating of this sacrament is the 
supreme object of all public assemblies of the saints. 

1 de Oratiotie dominica, c. 31. 

* v. Mone : Laleinische und griediwche Me&sen aus dem 2ten bis 6ten Jakrhundert, 
Frankfort, 1850. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EARLIKST LITURGIE& 
§1. Origin. 

Thr almost unbroken peace which the Church had enjoyed between 
the reigns of Marcus Aureliuq and Decius had added greatly to the 
number of her adherents, but had brought serious moral enervation 
even upon some of her high officials. Freedom from opposition, and a 
strong reaction against the rigors of the Montanistic discipline, pre- 
pared the way for the lapse of a majority of North African Christians 
during the terrible persecution under Decius and his successors. 1 The 
most marked symptom and proof of a decaying piety 
the Krowth of were the relegation of personal duties to a class of church 
liturgies. officials, and a growing formalism in public worship. 

It was during this interval of peace that the sacerdotal notion had 
greatly strengthened, and the influence of the laity had correspond- 
ingly declined. 

The forty years between the death of Valerian and the Diocletian 
persecution were most important for the discipline, doctrine, and 
worship of the Church. The readmission of the lapsed, after the 
Decian persecution, had originated the sacrament of penance, which 
Penitential became so powerful a factor in the doctrine of the Latin 
■**•«• Church.* The more lenient treatment of those who had 

denied Christ under Valerian tended to the relaxation of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and the general freedom from legal disabilities gave 
opportunity for the erection of spacious churches, where worship 
was conducted with ever-increasing pomp. Just then, when piety was 
feeble and heresy was rank, the Church felt the necessity of guard- 
ing its orthodoxy by the clearer formulation of doctrine, and fixing 
the order of its worship by the construction of stately liturgies. 

It was probably under these circumstances that the great litur- 
gies * were rapidly developed. From the liturgical germs found in 

1 An be" : Vtglise et That dans la seconde MoitiS du III • SiecU, 4 vols., Paris, 1876- 
1885, vol. iv, pp. 70. seq. 

* v. An be : Op. ciL, vol. iv, pp. 30, seq. Leckey : History of European Morals, 
London, 1 884, vol. i, pp. 457, seq. 

* The term liturgy, Xtirovpyia, has come to mean the order and method of public 
worship; more especially the manner of celebrating the eucharist. The term 1 
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the New Testament, and in the writings of the ante-Nicene father^ 
were steadily perfected the imposing forms whose long-continued 
use gave character to the public worship of the East and West. 
They have undergone numerous important changes, Haw> nndw . 
according to the varying fortunes' and doctrinal devel- gone great 
opments of the Church, or as they have been amended 
by conciliary decisions. None are probably older than the fourth 
century; since till the Church was relieved of its legal disabilities, 
and placed under state protection, the celebration of the euchariot, 
especially, belonged to the Disci/Mna araini. The period for the 
full development of the great liturgies begins, therefore, with the 
complete triumph of Christianity over heathenism. This is evident 
from their frequent use of term:* which originated in the General 
Councils, where fundamental doctrines were first formulated. Nev- 
ertheless, they have certain striking resemblances which suggest a 
common underlying tradition, and marked differences that could 
result only from diverse environments. 



§ 2. Classification and Description. 

The classification of the early liturgies according to their origin, 
points of likeness, and influence has been attempted by several 
learned liturgists; ' but the results are by no means harmonious. 

Neale arranges them under five classes, namely: 1. That of St. 
James, or of Jerusalem. 2. That of St. Mark, or of Neaie's ciawt- 
Alexandria. 3. That of Thaddams, or of Edessa. 4. That floaUoD - 
of St. Peter, or of Rome. 5. That of St. John, or of Ephesus. 
While tradition ascribes the origin of each of these to the person 
whose name it bears, it is evident that they were the result of long- 
repeated services at the great centers of ecclesiastical power, were 
modified with the shifting fortunes of the Church, and were in use 
in different districts as the influence of the patriarchal capitals 
was augmented or declined. Moreover, the growth of a multitude 

is applied to the public euchariatic service by the Latin Church. The liturgical 
books were generally culled by the henihen libelli, by the Church sacramentaria, libri 
mysteriorum, etc. 

1 The following are among the most learned writers upon the liturgies of the 
Church: L. A. Muraiori (R. C): Littmjia Romano, vetus, 2 vols., Venet.. 1748. Palm- 
er (Anglican): Origines Lituroiaje, 2 vols.. London, 1845. Daniel (Lutheran): 
Codex liturgicus eccUssitn universe: in epitomen redoctus, 4 vol*. Lip«i«, 1847-1851. 
Mone (it. C): Lotsinische und grirschvtche Mns*en aus dem 2tea his Sten Jalrrhunderf, 
Frankfort. 1850. Nenle (Anglican): The Liturgies of S. Afurk S. Jmne\ & Clement, 
S. Ckrysostom, 8. Btisil, or according to the uses of the churches of Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, Constantinople, Loudon, 1859. 
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of lesser liturgies from these argues a great variety of opinion, and 
a large degree of liberty in the different districts and churches. 

The Eastern liturgies are divided into two parts: 1. That pre- 
ceding, and, 2. That following the Sursum Corda. They generally 
go under the names of the proanaphora and the anaphora. It has 
Two parts of *> een discovered that usually one liturgy in every class 
a lum-fcy- or family of liturgies supplies the proanaphora to all 

the others. Of some sixty Oriental liturgies there are not a dozen 
exceptions to a common proanaphora. This would seem to point 
to a common source of one branch of the public service; while the 
great variety found in the anaphora would only be in harmony with 
the spirit of the East, which allowed greater variety in the lan- 
guage and order of public worship. 

1. The oldest liturgy is probably that of St. Clement, 1 which 
dates from about the first half of the fourth century. While it 
Liturgy of st. ^ a8 ^ a ^ en entirely into disuse, it is of interest in reveal- 
ciement. i n g the character of the early rituals, and in assisting to 

determine the changes which were introduced into the worship in 
the post-Nicene period. In it the missa catechumenorum is strictly 
separated from the missa fidelhim ; the forms are simple; as from 
very early times the sainted dead are commemorated, there is no 
its pecuiiari- reference to individual names; Mary is not once men- 
l,eP - tioned: all of which circumstances point to an early 

origin. In these respects, as well as with reference to the reading 
of the Scriptures and the homily, the formula of consecration, the ■ 
petition for the excommunicate, and the prayer for enemies and 
persecutors, this liturgy agrees in sentiment and spirit with what is 
given by Justin Martyr and Tertiillian, and would, therefore, justify 
the opinion that the eighth book of the "Apostolic 
Constitutions " might be a product of the third century. 
Drey has, however, pointed out two circumstances which forbid so 
early an origin : First, the mention of the ascetics, for whom prayer 
is offered, and to whom a place of honor next to the clergy is as- 
Two later ele- signed in the missa fideUum\ secondly, the mention of 
inents. subdeacons in the liturgy. Both these classes received 

official recognition after the third century; hence the origin,or at least 
the present form, of the eighth book of the Constitutions, containing 
the Clementine liturgy, must be later than the third century.* 

'This liturgy is found in the eighth book of the "Apostolic Constitutions." 
v. Cotelerius's edition of (he Apostolic Fathers. For a critical examination and esti- 
mate, v. especially Drey and, Bickel), elsewhere cited. / 

9 v. Drey: Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Constitutionen und Kanones der AposteL 
B. 139, seq. v. Const Apos., 1. viii, c. 11. 
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2. Another very ancient liturgy, belonging to the very large class 
called by Neale the Hierosolymitan (or of Jerusalem), is L i tU rgy of s. 
that of S. James. " From this Greek liturgy there are J*m«»- 
three sets of offshoots. The first of these is the Cesarean branch. 
St. Basil's liturgy is a recast of that of S. James, as St. Chrysostom's 
is an abbreviation of and new addition to that of St. Basil. From St. 
Basil's sprang the Armeno-Gregorian rite, as at present It8 three 
used; while St. Chrysostom's exercised an influence on branches, 
the later forms of the Nestorians. Circumstances have rendered 
the Constantinopolitan rites, as I have already said, sole possessor* 
of the orthodox East. The liturgy of St. Basil is said on all Sun. 
days in Lent except Palm Sunday, on Maundy Thursday, Faster 
eve, the vigil of Christmas and the Epiphany, and the Feast of St. 
Basil (January 1). That of Chrysostom is appropriated to every 
other day in the year. . . . The second offshoot of S. James is of far 
less importance. It embraces but two offices, the Sicilian liturgy, 
. . . the other named from St. Cyril, which was never widely 
used, and of which it is impossible to say where it was employed. 
The Sicilian liturgy differs principally from that of S. James in 
amplification. . . . The third offshoot of the Hierosolymitan office 
is the Syriac liturgy of S. James, and its dependents. It differs 
verbally from the Greek office of the same name, from which it is 
derived. The prayers, generally speaking, are rather shorter, 
though the Invocation to the Holy Ghost is much amplified." 1 
This Syriac liturgy is believed to be the source of no less than 
thirty-nine distinct liturgies, all of which were in use among the 
Monophysites. 

3. The liturgy of S. Mark was influential in Alexandria, and in 
the churches which were regarded as dependent upon, or subject 
to, the Alexandrian patriarch. In its present form it is utUT gj ^ stm 
usually ascribed to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about Mark - 

the first quarter of the fifth century. Offshoots from this were used 
in the Coptic and Ethiopian churches.* 

Many other liturgical forms originated in the East which had a 
wider or narrower influence, whose shades of difference are numerous 
and interesting to notice. As before said, it is probable that the more 
unbridled spirit of the Eastern churches helped to modify and adjust 
the liturgies to the varying conditions; while the centralizing forces 
of the West secured for the churches greater uniformity in public 
worship. 

The Western liturgies may be studied under four classes: 1. The 

1 Abridged from Neale. 

• v. Daniel: Codex Liturgicw eccltsia universe*, Lipsia, 1853, lib. iv, p. 135. 
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Gallican, which has been traced by Mone and others ' to Ephesua as 
The western tne place of its origin, but which was amended from 
liturgies. t une to i\ me by Hilary and others. 2. The other member 

of this family is the old Spanish, Gothic, or Mozarabic, which was 
probably an imported liturgy, but was largely modified by Isidore 
of Seville in the seventh century. 3. The Roman liturgy, which 
can hardly be older than the fifth century. It seems very probable 
that the vigorous bishops of Rome, during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, gradually brought this liturgy into form; especially Gregory 
the Great, who was active in effecting reforms in ecclesiastical 
hymns and music, prepared a sacramentarium which was largely 
accepted by the Latin Church. 4. The Ambrosian, named after 
the bishop of Milan, like all other liturgies, was a work of gradual 
and long-continued development. It is more nearly related to the 
Roman, although in some features departing widely from it.* It is 
still in use in the diocese of Milan. 

All the great liturgies have aimed to unify the thought and feel- 
The philosophy ing of the congregation in acts of solemn worship, 
of the liturgy. They have varied according to the views of their com- 
pilers respecting the supreme thought which should dominate the 
public service. Hence the Greek and the Latin liturgies may be 
regarded as an attempt to express in the great assembly, or by the 
community of believers, for purposes of instruction or edification, 
what each esteems the central doctrine of Christianity. The modi- 
fications which these have undergone are indices of the shifting 
of the center of a doctrinal system, or of a modified view of the 
best means of expressing the dominant truth to the assembled 
Church. 

The thought of the liturgy of the Greek Church is the divine man- 

_ A if estation in effecting the work of human redemption ; 

Tile central ° . \ 

thought m the extending from the act of creation, through all the inter- 
Greek utunrj. ygujjjg dispensations, to the life of Christ from his birth 
to his glorification. Every prayer, lesson, antiphonal, or chant; every 
posture, action, change of vestments, shifting of colors, etc, are 
so many symbols to illustrate the unfolding history of redemption. 

1 Hone: LateinUche und griechiache Mtssen mis dem 2tcn bis 6fen JahrhtuuUrt, 
Frankfort 1850. Neale: Essays on Liturgiology. 

1 Daniel : Op. cit. r vol. i, pp. 48-113, has arranged the four great Western litur- 
gies in parallel columns, bo that their harmonies and variations can be conveniently 
studied. This learned liturgist has in this work given us a mass of curious and val- 
uable information, and his researches have greatly aided in tracing these liturgies to 
their origins The subject is beset with peculiar difficulties, and the scholars are by 
no means in harmony respecting the chronology and relative influence of these 
forms of public worship. 
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In the Latin Church the entire liturgy centers in one thought of 
supreme interest, namely, the atoning sacrifice of Christ, veritably 
repeated at every mass. With variety in secondary 0mtnl d00 _ 
parts, during the changing festivals of the year, the trine in ibe 

* I Jill n littinrtttJL. 

point around which the whole system revolves, and to- 
ward which every member points, is the sacrificial offering of 
Christ in the mass by the officiating priest, and the appropriation 
of its benefits by the worshipping Church. Hence the wider range 
of thought to be expressed by the Greek liturgies gave occasion for 
a more involved and imposing symbolism; while the Latin litur- 
gies, by a concentration of attention on one act in the scheme of 
redemption, would give less opportunity for spectacular display, 
yet would produce a deeper and more lasting impression. 1 

* In the liturgies of the Protestant Churches the thoughts of the priesthood of all 
believers, salvation through personal faith, individual privilege and responsibility, 
and instruction of the people in doctrine and duty are very prominent. Hence the 
eucharist is not celebrated on every occasion of public worship, but the sermon as- 
sumes a place of greater relative prominence than in other liturgies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LORD'S DAY, OR SUNDAY. 
§ 1. Historic Statement. 

The daily assembly of the disciples for worship and for the cele- 
Eucharist ceie- bration of the Lord's Supper largely ceased with the 
flret te day°of Se a P 08t °lic a g e - Soon the eucharist was consecrated 
week. weekly and on the occasion of great festivals, till at 

length a methodical and stated observance of weekly and yearly 
feasts was instituted. Daily assemblies were, however, recommended 
by some teachers during the first six centuries, and explicit injunc- 
tions for such gatherings are found in the Apostolic Constitutions. 1 

As before observed, the Jewish Christians at first continued 
The Jewish to f sequent the temple and synagogue services, but 
christians at- & t a verv early date " the first day of the week " took 
Jewish wor- the place of the Jewish Sabbath as the chief time of 
^p- public worship (Acts xx, 7; 1 Cor. xvi, 2) in many of 

the churches of Jewish Christians. It was the day of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, of most of his appearances to the disciples after the 
resurrection, and on this day the Holy Spirit was poured 
observing the out on the day of Pentecost.* For these reasons, and 
flrstday. especially after the destruction of the sacred city had 

rendered the sacrificial service of the temple impossible, Sunday be- 
came the recognised day of assembly for fellowship and for the cel- 
ebration of the Lord's Supper. It is called in " The Teaching of the 
Twelve"* the "Lord's day of the Lord" (Kvpuucrjv 6e Kvpiov). 
The Jewish Christians at first observed both the seventh and the 
first day of the week; but the Gentile Christians kept the "Lord's 
day " from the beginning. It is difficult to doubt that it had 

» . ♦« * .w apostolic sanction. The relation of the seventh to the 

Relation of the r . 

seventh to the first, as understood by the Jewish Christians, may not 

be easy to determine; yet there seem to be indications 

that the seventh was regarded as a day of preparation for the first. 

1 v. 1. viii, cc. 35-41. 

8 Barry: art. "Lord's Day," in Diet of Christ. Antiq. % vol. ii, p. 1043; and Hessey: 
"Lord's Day," in Smith's Diet, of tiie Bible, vol. ii, p. 1677; Schaff : Hist of the Ch. 
Church, vol. ii, p. 205. 

8 Chap, xiv, l. The seventli day is not mentioned in this archaic document 
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"The idea of Christian worship would attach mainly to the one; 
the obligation of rest would continue attached to the other; although 
a certain interchange of characteristics would grow up, as worship 
necessitated rest, and rest naturally suggested worship." ' 

In his letter to the Magnesians,' Ignatius evidently addressed a 
Church of mixed character, since he speaks of some ig n atiu*'s tes- 
" who were brought up in the ancient order of things," llm0 °y- 
who " have come to the possession of a new hope, no longer observ- 
ing the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the Lord's day," • 
etc. 

There is neither in this writer nor in the Barnabas epistle an inti- 
mation that Sunday was regarded as in any way a sub- The Lord's day 
stitute for the Jewish Sabbath, nor yet a continuation J5JJ£ JeSK 
of it; rather it was a new institution. It is, however, sabbath, 
impossible to determine the time of its beginning; no impres- 
sive enactment, like that in the case of the Decalogue, no enactment 
was needed. The recollection of the joyous events on neceaa * r y- 
the first day of the week led the early Christians to meet together 
and to celebrate them with gladness. Not until the fourth cen- 
tury do we find a statement intimating that the Jewish Sabbath, 
with its sanctions and duties, was transferred to the first, or the 
"Lord's day." Eusebius says: "On this day, which is the first of 
the Light and of the true Sun, we assemble after an interval of six 
days, and celebrate holy and spiritual Sabbath. . . . All things 
which it was duty to do on the Sabbath, these we have transferred 
to the Lord's day." * The observance of the Jewish Sabbath in the 
churches of Jewish Christians continued for the first five centuries. 
In the East both days were celebrated with rejoicing; in the West 
the Jewish Sabbath was observed as a fast. 

The reign of Constantine marks a change in the relations of the 
people to the Lord's day. The rescript of this emperor, constantine's 
commanding the observance of Sunday, seems to have rescript- 
had little regard for its sanctity as a Christian institution; but the 
day of the Sun is to be generally regarded with veneration. "But 
the believer in the new paganism, of which the solar worship was 
characteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in the sanctity of the 
first day of the week." * 

His successors not only sanctioned the legislation of Constantine, 

1 Barry : in loco cit. * AJ>., c. 1 6. 

* v. Lightfoot: Ignatius, ii, p. 129. His remarks on this passage are important. 
"Not merely in the observance of it, but in the appropriation of all those ideas and 
association* which are involved iu its observance," etc. 

4 Com., Psalm xdL * MUroan: Hist of Christian^ vol. ii, p, 296. 
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but enlarged it, by multiplying the number of sacred days, and 
legally prohibiting the transaction of branches of public and private 
business, as well as the more debasing public amusements. " Thus 
Forth n- Theodosius L increased the number of judicial holidays 
sioDBoftbeem- to one hundred and twenty-four. The Valentinians, I. 
peron. wm j jj^ prohibited the exaction of taxes and the collec- 

tion of moneys on Sunday, and enforced the previously enacted pro- 
hibition of lawsuits. Theodosius the Great, in A. D. 386, and still 
more stringently the younger Theodosius, in A. D. 425, forbade 
theatrical performances; and Leo and Anthemius, in A. D. 460, pro- 
hibited other secular amusements on the Lord's day." l While, by 
an early law, Honorius had respected the public amusements, and 
provision had been made for their maintenance from the public 
treasury, by a later rescript the sanctity of the Lord's day was 
Humane provi- guarded, and a humane provision made for the judges 
sions. to visit the prisons on Sunday, and inquire into the 

treatment of prisoners, and alleviate, as far as possible, the hard- 
ships of their condition. 

Various other imperial enactments make plain the duties of civil 
and ecclesiastical officers respecting the observance of Sunday, until 
it takes its place as an institution to be guarded and regulated by 
the government. 

§ 2. Sanctity and Ground of Observance. 

It is indisputable that the resurrection of Christ was the one 
all-sufficient fact which accounts for the rise and growth of the 
Christian Church. " Jesus and the resurrection " was the burden 
of apostolic preaching. Hence the recollection of the day of the 
resurrection was so indelibly impressed upon the hearts of the first 
disciples that on its return they came together to pray, and to 
recall the memory of the Lord, by the breaking of bread and the 
celebration of the eucharist. It was the dictate of the glowing love 
for Christ, whose followers they delighted to be reckoned. 

We fail to find the slightest trace of a law or apostolic edict in- 
stituting the observance of the " day of the Lord; " nor is there in 
the Scriptures an intimation of a substitution of this for the Jewish 
Sabbath. The primal idea of the Jewish Sabbath was cessation of 
labor, rest; the transference of this idea to the first day of the week 
does not appear in the teachings of Christ nor of his apostles. Nor 
in the Council of Jerusalem, when the most important decisions are 
reached relative to the ground of union of Jewish and Glen tile Christ- 

1 Schaff: Hist of the Christian Church, vol. iii, p. 381. Cod. Iheod, xv, 5, t v «. 
386: "Nullus Solis die populo spectaculum prebat." 
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ians, is one word found respecting the observance of the Sabbath. 
Contrariwise, Paul distinctly warns against the imposition of 
burdens upon the Church respecting days, but declares for a con- 
scientious freedom in these observances. "Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind" (Rom. xiv, 5, 6). Still more 
strongly does he upbraid the Galatian Church for putting itself 
again in bondage to the weak and beggarly elements, inl rd aoOevTj 
ical Trrttgd ffrof^wa, as days, months, times, and years; while in his 
letter to the Colossians (Col. ii, 16, 17) he speaks of the entire aboli- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath. 

From all the passages of the New Testament touching this ques- 
tion, it is plain that there is no intimation of the transference of the 
Sabbath to the first day of the week, nor of imposing upon Christ- 
ians the obligation to observe it after the manner of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Rest was the chief thought connected with the one; 
joyous activity and glad worship with the other. Both days con- 
tinued to be observed by the Jewish Christians, but the associations 
of the two were entirely dissimilar. Like all Christian institutions 
which have been examined, the first day of the week, or Sunday, 
came to be hallowed " from a natural fitness of things," and not 
by formal apostolic or ecclesiastical enactment. 1 

The distinction between the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord's day 
is repeatedly set forth by the apostolic fathers, and the difference 
in the mode of observance. In the Barnabas letter it is argued that 
the six days mentioned in Gen. ii, 2, signify a thousand years each. 
After this time Christ, by the overthrow of Antichrist, will reign the 
seventh thousand years, which is the day of rest mentioned in Gen- 
esis. The rest and the sanctification of the real Sabbath will be the 
perfect sanctification of believers, and the working of righteousness. 
" Wherefore," he concludes, " we keep the eighth day with joyf ul- 
ncss, the day, also, in which Jesus rose again from the dead." * 

Justin Martyr is very clear in his statements relative to the obli- 
gation and observance of the Jewish Sabbath and of the justing opin- 
Lord's day. In his dialogue with the Jew Tryphon, ,on - 
who taunts the Christians with having no festivals nor Sabbaths, 
Justin clearly claims that Sunday is to them a new Sabbath, and 
that the entire Mosaic law has been abrogated.' The The Mosaic taw 
new law binding upon Christians regards every day as abrogated. 
a Sabbath, instead of passing one day in rest or absolute idleness. 
lie further claims that the Sabbath was given to Israel under peculiar 

1 v. Barry : art " Lord's Day," in Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Christian 
Antxquitx^ p. 1043. 
•c xv. • Own Tryph., cc. 10, 11. 
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circumstances, and hence could not be of perpetual, but must be of only 
temporary obligation. 1 This temporary character of the command- 
ment is further argued from the fact that the Sabbath had not been 
instituted at the beginning, but was first given to the Jews in the 
wilderness. As prior to Abraham circumcision had been unnecessary, 
and before Moses the Sabbath had not been enjoined, so since the 
coming of the Son of man the obligation to hallow the Sabbath no 
longer exists. 

Tertullian claims that Adam, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and 
Tertuiiian's Melchizedek knew nothing of a Sabbath day,* and that 
view. tne j aw f Moses is not in perpetuity, but only of tem- 

porary obligation. The cessation from labor did not have its 
ground in the law of Moses, but came from the consideration that 
the joyous festival of the Lord's day should not be marred by any 
thing which would disturb or turn the thought away from God, and 
give place to the devil.* That on Sunday the Christians stood while 
praying, and did not fast, find their explanation in the fact that the 
day of the resurrection of the Lord was looked upon as a day of re- 
joicing and triumph, 4 and that such practice had apostolic sanction. 

With respect to the strictness with which the first day of the 
week was observed during the first three centuries, the following 
facts are important to notice. Between the death of the apostles 
and the edict of Milan, the Lord's day was sanctified by a Church 
unrecognised by the state, and exposed to opposition and sometimes 
to bitter persecution. The motive for its observance was, there- 
fore, purely moral and religious. The social position of 
moral and re- the early Church, drawing its members, for the most 
hkIous. j>a,rt 9 from the poorer artisans, traders, and slaves, for- 

bade the strict and general keeping of the Lord's day, much more 
of both the Sabbath and Sunday. Thus the universal hallowing 
of the day of the resurrection was impossible. 

True, Tertullian advised Christians to postpone all business until 

_ _, . . Sunday was over, 5 and the Apostolic Constitutions enjoin 
Provisions for J ^ ' r _, , *• 

observance of that the Sabbath and the Lord s day shall be observed as 
the sabbath, f est i V ais, B " because the former is the memorial of the 
creation, the latter of the resurrection ; " that the slaves work five days; 
that on the Sabbath day and the Lord's day they are to have leisure 
to go to church for instruction in religious truth. 7 But it is quite 

1 Id., ec. 18, 19. * Con. Judceos, c. 4. ■ De Oratore, c 23. 

4 De Corona Mil., c. 3. Ircnseua: Frag., c. 7. 8 de Orat, c. 23. * 1. vii, c. 23. 

7 1. viii, c. 33. The last book may have been composed after the publication of 
the edict of toleration. The mention of both the Sabbath and the Lord's day is 
evidence of the Jewish-Christian thought which characterizes most of this collection. 
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incredible that the large body of Christians could absolutely 

cease from toil during two days of the week, besides attending 

other festivals which had been instituted; or that masters would 

permit slaves and dependents to desist from labor for so large 

a proportion of the time, especially since the Christian Church 

had little favor with the heathen world. The Chris- _ „.„„. 

, . , ,. , . Impossibility 

tians in the the third century being very largely in of literal ot>- 

the minority, especially outside the great marts of 8ervance - 
trade, it is not to be supposed that all could secure even a single 
day of the seven for positive and continuous cessation from toil. 
It is well known that Christian gatherings took place at night, 
and it is probable that many converts of the servile or artisan 
classes laboured hard on the seventh and first days in order to be 
present at the evening assemblies and the sacred meal. 1 While 
the Jewish Christians still adhered with great tenacity to the 
observance of the seventh day, in the estimate of the 
Gentile converts this, at first, could have had no such churches un- 
sanctity or authoritative sanction. Converts from hea- ^"^"ow* 
thenism, who had had little previous acquaintance with «*tion to keep 
the Jewish Scriptures, were probably, for a time, not in 
a position to appreciate the form and obligation of the fourth com- 
mandment as in its spirit applying to the Lord's day.* 

Thus the recognition of two days was found in the churches 
composed chiefly of Jewish Christians, while in the Gentile-Christian 
churches the first day of the week would be more exclusively celebrated. 
When Tertullian says, "On the Lord's day every one of Tne f 0Ur t n 
us Christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating in the law, commandment 

not the basis of 

and rejoicing in the works of God," there is noticed Lonrs day oo- 
that adherence to a practical rule which was character- Hervance - 
istic of the Western mind, but no inclination to sabbatize the 
Lord's day by deriving the obligation for its observance from the 
fourth commandment.' Notwithstanding the beginnings of the 

1 Cunningham: The Growth of (he Church, p. 281. 

* v. Rigg: The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before and after Christ, London, 1869, 
p. 45. 

* " It is very suggestive that in the Scriptures the repose of God after creation i9 
made the prototype and basis for the celebration of the Sabbath (Gen. ii, 3 ; Exod. 
xx, 8, seq.). It is therefore implied that it is our innermost Godlikeness that calls 
for the rest of the Sabbath — the truly rational, religiously moral essence of man. and 
not the mere natural need of repose and enjoyment. . . . God blessed the Sabbath 
day; there rests upon its observance a special, an extraordinary benediction, an im- 
partation of heavenly goods, even as the blessing upon labour is primarily only an 
impartation of temporal goods. Tho Sabbath has not merely a negative significance, 
is Dot a mere interruption of labour, but it has a very rich positive signiflcancy — it is 

29 
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sacerdotal principle are found in Tertullian's writings, and its com- 
plete triumph was realized under Cyprian, there is by neither of these 
fathers any distinct recognition of the fourth commandment as the 
ground and reason of hallowing the day of the Lord's resurrection. 

The Alexandrian school, as represented by Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, more strongly presents the spiritual view of 
school mure the Lord's day. In his argument with Celsus, Origen 
spiritual. claims that true Christians make all days Lord's days; 

yet in other writings he exalts the first day over the seventh, as 
symbolic of a continuous Sabbath of rest. 

In the midst of the corrupting influences of heathenism, and on 
Reasons of account °f tne widespread indifference of the Church of 
-.seeking a legal the third century, after the ardor of her first love had 
sanction. cooled, the Christian teachers felt the necessity of bring- 

ing some stress of authority upon the Christian conscience to hold 
it to the faithful observance of the first day, as the Jews had known 
the power of a positive enactment in keeping them steadfast in the 
hallowing of their Sabbath. The constant temptation of the Christ- 
ians to attend upon the heathen spectacles and festivities could, in 
the case of such whose type of piety was low, no longer, as at first, 
•be broken by considerations of the high privileges of Christian wor- 
ship, and of the commemoration of the resurrection of Christ, but 
the restraints coming from a quasi-legal enactment were found to be 
more and more necessary. Thus while the Christian fathers of the 
•second and third centuries are in entire accord in teaching that the 
first day of the week, the Lord's day, is that which Christians should 

«*_. ... celebrate, there is, nevertheless, noticed during the un- 
Thls sanction ' . » 9 . e 

is of apostolic fortunate times of Tertulhan and Cyprian a growing 
institution. tendency to enforce the observance of Sunday by con- 
siderations somewhat similar to those recognised under the Mosaic 
'dispensation and by the Jewish Christians; yet the obligation 
•comes not from the fourth commandment, but from the apostolic 
The christian institution of the Lord's day. Nor is there any evidence 

emperore have that the Christian emperors, from Constantine to Jus- 
bo reference to ...,.,. f , i , , . 

the fourth com- tinian, in their edicts for the observance aud regulation 
jnandwenL o ^ gm,^^ were influenced by the Jewish law. During 

•flie pivinsr free scope to the higher, time-transcending nature of the rational, Godlike 
spirit, the reattaching of the spirit that had been immersed by labour into the tem- 
poral to the imperishable and to the divine. . . . The celebration of the Sabbath 
belongs to mora liiy, per sc, and does not depend on the fact of the state of redemp- 
tion from sinfulness ; but where sin is yet a dominant power, there its observance is 
less free, legally more strict than where the freedom of the children of God prevails." 
Wutke: Christum Ethics, trans, by Lacroix, New York, 1873, vol ii, pp. 213, 214, 
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the first six centuries there are few if any instances of their direct 
appeal to the fourth commandment. Neither can many passages 
in the Christian writers, nor any conciliary decision, be quoted in 
which the authority . for keeping the first day of the week is de- 
rived from the Mosaic law. 

Nevertheless, from the time of the attempts of the emperors to 
adjust the civil conditions to the recognition of Sunday } 

as the chief religious holiday, the sense of obligation view suppiant- 
to keep sacred the first day of the week, coming from * "^ 
legal enactment, more and more supplanted the consideration of 
the high and joyful privilege which had animated the Christian 
Church during the first years of its activity. From the last part of 
the sixth century the strict legalistic view becomes more and more 
prominent, and the rulers in State and Church incline to strengthen 
the civil and conciliary enactments respecting the Lord's day by 
divine authority as contained in the fourth commandment. 1 

1 The sabbath literature is of immense volume. Since the Reformation the dis- 
cussions upon the nature and obligation of the Sabbath have been many aud ex- 
haustive. The following are thorough and scholarly : Bingham : Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, bk. xx, chap. ii. Binterim: DenkwwrdigkeUen der Ohrist-Kath- 
olischen Kirche, vol. v, 1, c. 1. Heylin: History of the Sabbath. Hessey: Sunday: Its 
Origin, History, and Present Obligation, Bampton Lectures, London, 1860. Gilflllan: 
The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revelation, and History, New York, 1862. 
Probst: Kirchliehe Disciplin der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, Bd. iii t 1. Cox: The Liter- 
ature on the Sabbath Question, Edinburgh, 1865. Barry : " The Lord's Day," in Smith 
and Cheethara's Dictionary of Ch. Antiquities, vol. ii, pp. 1042-1053. Zockler: 
"Sonntagsfeier," in Herzog u. Plitt's RealrEneyklopadie, Bd. xiv, ss. 428-435. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EASTER AND OTHER FESTIVALS. 
$ 1. Idea and Time of Observance. 

Besides the weekly observance of Sabbath and the Lord's day, 

^ M M the Passover, with which the passion and resurrection 

The Influence - ~. . . . i . i ••■ 

of the Jewish of Christ were so intimately associated, continued to 

pa380ver ' exert a very considerable influence upon Christians of 

Jewish origin. This great festival, however, soon obtained an 
exclusively Christian significance, and became a proper Christian 
Passover, especially in churches composed of converts from 
heathenism, to whom Jewish institutions were largely matters of 
indifference. All Christians alike agreed in the propriety of the 
yearly celebration of the great events which were regarded as 
the most important in the history of redemption. Respecting the 
significance of these facts there was no difference of opinion; to 
keep alive the remembrance of the passion, death, and resurrection 
of the Lord was regarded by all alike as a high privilege and an 
imperative duty. The commemoration of the resurrection soon 
became the most important event of Holy Week, and is now known 
as Easter. 

At an early date, probably in the first half of the second century, 
controversy a difference of opinion arose as to the proper time of 
o^ohservinff 16 commemoratm g tfte resurrection of Christ, consequently 
Easter. respecting the time of observing the related events of 

the institution of the eucharist and of the crucifixion. Probably 
this controversy may be ultimately traced to the diversity of opin- 
ion in the churches of Jewish and Gentile origin respecting the ob- 
ligations of the Mosaic institutions. 1 One party, the Christians of 
Asia Minor and a few others, adhered strictly to the tradition 
respecting the time of celebrating the passover by Christ and 
his apostles just before the crucifixion. Hence they uniformly 
The Judaizing observed the Christian passover on the fourteenth day of 
J* 11 ?- the month Nisan, which was the first month of the sacred 

year of the Jews. This was observed as a fast. In the evening of 
the same day, Roman time, but at the beginning of the fifteenth 

l v. Renan : Mare-Aw&e, pp. 104, 195. 
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Nisan, Jewish time, they partook of the communion, to commemo- 
rate the last paschal supper of Christ. The beginning of the festival 
might fall upon any day of the week; only it had a fixed date, the 
fourteenth Nisan, 1 and this day regulated the entire Easter festival 
A second party, of which the Roman Church was the leader, cel- 
ebrated the crucifixion of Christ on Friday, the day of Tbe western 
the week on which it actually occurred- The Sunday P"^- 
following was observed as Easter, or the day of the resurrection. 
They extended the fast from Friday till Easter day, and did 
not celebrate the eucharist before the festival of the resurrection. 
By this arrangement the anniversary of the death of Christ always 
fell upon Friday, and that of the resurrection on Sunday; yet the 
feast was not fixed, as in the other case, but movable. Hence the 
Christian Sunday, or the day of resurrection, and not the Jewish 
paschal day, regulated the Easter festival. 

§ 2. Attempts U Becaneile Differences, 

The controversy respecting Easter had no reference to its doctrinal 
import; herein all Christians were essentially agreed. The import of 
It was rather, as before said, a question of adherence to, the v"*tton. 
or independence of Judaism, and of harmonizing the practice of the 
Christian world in the commemoration of the most important events 
in the Saviour's earthly mission. The fierceness of the controversy 
threatened the peace and unity of the Church. Near the middle of 
the second century Poly carp, the venerable Bishop of Smyrna, vis- 
ited Rome in the interests of peace, and had an inter- Attempts a* 
view with its bishop, Anicetus* The attempt to unify wwncuiatioD. 
the ehurches was unsuccessful, although a spirit of mutual charity 
was promoted. About twenty years later the question was again 
debated in Laodicea between the Quarto-decimanians and their 
opponents. No rupture occurred because of the mutual forbear- 
ance of the parties. But the controversy continued. Toward the 
close of the second century the Roman bishop, Victor, The demand of 
attempted to interfere with the churches of Asia Minor, vlctor - 
by commanding them to desist from their mode of celebrating 
Easter. To this demand the synod of Asia Minor, which met at 
Ephesus, made a most spirited reply through Polycrates, bishop 
of that city, appealing in defense of their rule to the traditions 

1 Eusebius: Hist Boelee^ v, c. 23. "It was incumbent on them, at all times, to 
make an end of the fast on this day, on whatever day of the week it should happen 
to falL" Also Hippolytns: Phibsophumeaa, viii, c 18. 

* c Eusebins: Hist Ecdea^ v, c. 24. 
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which had come down to them from the apostles John and Philip, 
as well as from the venerable Polycarp. To sustain 
m their practice, the church of Rome and its adherents 
among the Eastern churches quoted the traditions received from 
the apostles Peter and Paul. The schism, which seemed immi- 
nent on the threat of Victor to excommunicate the Quarto-deci- 
Good office* of manians, was happily prevented by the good offices of 
irenaeus. the other bishops, especially of Iren&us, Bishop of Lyons. 

While of the party of Victor, he claimed that no difference of 
opinion, where an essential dogma of Christianity was not involved, 
could justify the jeoparding of the peace of the Church and the 
extreme penalty of excommunication. 

The Council of Aries, A. D. 314, and the Council of Nice, A. D. 
Oonctuary de- 325 > decided in favor of the Roman rule, and those who 
oisions. refused to accede to this decision were regarded as here- 

tics. The rule promulgated by the latter council was that Easter 
Rule for oele- should be celebrated on the first Sunday following the 
braUon. fi^ f u ji moon after the vernal equinox, and must 

always come after the Jewish passover. If, however, the full moon 
occurs on a Sunday, Easter falls on the Sunday after. Thus the 
time of this festival may vary from March 21 to April 25. This 
was probably the substance of the Nicene decisions. 1 

This conciliary decision did not, however, settle the differences in 
the Eastern and Western churches, owing to the different astronom- 
ical cycles employed for the calculation of Easter. The cycles 
aimed to discover a period which should contain an exact number of 
Different cy- lunar months and of tropical years. Many cycles were 
oies. proposed, as one of eight years, of nineteen years (the 

Me tonic), of seventy-six years (the Calippic), one of one hundred 
and twelve years, engraved on the side of the chair in the statue of 
Hippolytus (t>. Fig. 50), one of eighty-four years, which was a modi- 
fication of the Calippic, etc. The diversity of cycles resulted in a cor- 
responding difference in reckoning the Easter Sunday.' Since the 

1 The decisions of the Nicene Council are not quite clearly stated in any single au- 
thority ; they must be gathered from several sources, and have not been entirely- 
unquestioned. 

* The recent works occasioned by the- bearing of the Easter controversy upon the 
criticism of the gospels, especially John, are quite numerous and important Among 
the ablest may be mentioned Hilgenfeld : Der Pasclmtreit der alien Kireke naeh seiner 
BecUnrtuny far die Kirchengeschickte, etc., Halle, 1860. Steitz: In the Studien u. KrU- 
ikeih 1856. 1857, 1859. Schiirer: Die Paachastreiten dee 2ien Jahrhwxderts, 1870. For 
mathematical computations see especially Ideler: HandbucJt der Math, und tech. Cftro- 
nologie, Brcslau, 1825. De Rossi: Inscriptions Ghriat urbis Soma, Introduction, give* 
valuable discussions. 
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Alexandrian Church fixed the vernal equinox on the 21st of March, 
while with the Romans it fell on March 18, it is evident that there 
must have been a diversity in the observance of Easter Sunday. 
This diversity has not yet disappeared, since the Eastern Church 
has never adopted the improved Gregorian calendar. 1 

§ 3. The Ceremonies of Easter. 

To understand these it is necessary to remember that Easter was 
the central point of the paschal season, which very early two division* 
extended over a period of fifteen days. The first week of the fc^i** 1 - 
was designated ^aa%a (TTavptimpov, or the passover of the cross; the 
second week, irdax a avaardaifiov, or the passover of the resurrection. 
While not of apostolic institution, this observance of Easter was 
early introduced into the Church. Tertullian seems to recognise its 
celebration, 9 and the Apostolic Constitutions represent it as quite 
general. The ndax a GTavQaxjifiov was usually kept as a strict fast, 
from midnight of the previous Sunday (Palm Sunday) till cock- 
crowing on Easter morn. On Good Friday, the day of crucifix- 
ion, the fast was continued beyond midnight of the fol- Manner of oo- 
lowing day; the kiss of peace was prohibited, the orna- ■*«■▼*»»• 
ments of the altar were removed; the lights were extinguished; no 
chanting was allowed in the processions; there was no consecration 
of the eucharist; the collects were mostly intercessory. 

As the Easter morn drew near, the signs of sorrow and mourning 
were laid aside, the lamps and tapers were lighted, From sorrow to 
and a scene of darkness and mourning was succeeded s^ocm- 
by one of splendour and gladness. Prayer, supplication, the singing 
of psalms and hymns, the reading of appropriate Scripture lessons, 
and homilies from the clergy occupied the hours of the evening and 
night. The Easter Sunday, from Easter eve to the evening of 
Easter day, was one continuous celebration of the resurrection. The 
Scripture readings included the entire resurrection history; the joy 

1 Knltenbrunner : Rral-Encyklopaflie der CJgristlichen Alterthumer, article "Ostern," 
Bd. i, r. 565, seq., divides the Easter controversies into three periods: 1st. The 
theologico-dogmatic, reaching to the Council of Nice. A. D. 325. 2d. The astronom- 
ico-chronologic, Prom A. D. 325 to the time of Dionysius Kxipuus, A. D. 525. 
3d. From A. D. 525 to the time of the Venerable Bede, about the middle of the eighth 
century, during which the rule accepted by the Catholic Church was in conflict with 
the various peculiarities of the provinces. For the theologian the first is of especial 
interest, on account of the connection of these controversies with the criticism of the 
evangelists. The second and third nre more important to the historian, because they 
are indispensable to the solution of chronological questions. 

* ad Uxor., ii,al 
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of the people was unrestrained; all labour was suspended. After the 
recognition of Christianity by the empire, prisoners 
were often released, debtors forgiven, and slaves manu- 
mitted. The entire week was thus considered a season of uninter- 
rupted rejoicing. 

By degrees the fast preparatory to Easter Sunday was lengthened, 
Ltngtiienedob- until, probably about the time of Constantine, it reached 
•enraoce. forty days (Quadragesima, Lent). The rejoicings were 

also continued through the whole period of fifty days (Quinqua- 
gesima) from Easter to the day of Pentecost (Whitsunday). 1 

§4. The Festival of Pentecost. 

The term Pentecost was used by the ancient Church in two senses: 

,.„ one had reference to the fiftieth day after the resur- 
Tvroiuesof tbe J 

word Pent*- rection of Christ, when the Holy Spirit was poured out 
eaA ' upon the infant Church; the other included the whole 

period between Easter and Whitsuntide, which was considered as 
belonging to the rejoicings of Easter. Used in the latter sense it 
was called Quinquagesima. During the fifty days the eucharist was 
Mode or obser- celebrated daily, fasting was forbidden, and the congre- 
T»noe. gation stood while praying. Also from the fifth century 

the Lord's ascension was observed on the fortieth day, his various 
manifestations to his disciples after the resurrection were recalled, 
and, as a crowning glory, the baptism of the Holy Spirit was com- 
memorated on Whitsunday, the final day of the Easter period. 
This being the last great festival of the year, the Sundays following 
until Advent were reckoned therefrom. 

| 5. The Feasts of Epiphany, Christmas, etc. 

After the union of Church and State feasts and festivals were 
greatly multiplied, and occupied a large place in the re- 
of feasts and ligious services. This was in obedience to a law of the 
festivals. spiritual life, that when piety is waning forms and cere- 

monies are substituted, and become more highly valued. 

The feast of the Epiphany was usually observed on the 6th of 

n ,~» i #--*, Januarv, to commemorate Christ's manifestation in the 

original i***tf» • ' 

vai of Epiph- flesh. At first this included his advent and baptism, 

any ' but later, when Christmas became a regularly observed 

festival, it was confined to his baptism. The date of the birth of 

1 Prohihly so ou'Ied from the custom nf newly baptized persons appearing in white 
clot) nng from Kaster day to Whitsunday. 
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Christ it is impossible to determine. Neither in the Scripture 
record nor in the patristic literature are found sufficient f , 

data for solving this problem. The birth of Christ had birth u n - 
been placed on the 25 th of December by the Church of known - 
the fourth and fifth centuries; but the reasons for this decision can- 
not be satisfactorily determined. 

There is equal uncertainty respecting the origin of the Christmr.3 
festival. Numerous theories have been advocated, but none are 
universally accepted. Many circumstances point to its origin in the 
attempted christianization of various heathen festivals a 

r Supposed orl- 

which were celebrated on or near the 25th of December, sin of the fes- 
If this supposition is well founded, its origin must have tlval * 
been subsequent to the recognition of Christianity by the State; since 
the well known hostility of the ante-Nicene fathers to the heathen 
festivals would have absolutely forbidden a syncretism of rites so 
abhorrent. But the general decline of spiritual life during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and the reception of multitudes into the Church 
who were moved by no higher motives than popularity or worldly 
interest, prepared the Christian Church to connect with Low type ot 
her own festivals those derived from the heathen cultus spirituality, 
which might appear to have symbolic reference to the life and work 
of Christ. Such were the Saturnalia, Sigillaria, Juvenalia, and 
Brumal ia, which were celebrated in the month of December to com- 
memorate the golden age of freedom and equality, also in honour of 
the unconquered sun, which renewed its strength at the winter sol- 
stice. 

The laboured investigations given to this subject have quite firmly 
established the following conclusions: 

1. Until near the close of the fourth century the Nativity was 
celebrated in the Oriental churches in connection with conclusions 
the Epiphany, or on January 6 — this custom con- reached, 
tinuing in many parts of the East for a century or more later. 

2. From a much earlier date the Nativity was celebrated in the 
Western churches on December 25, and it occupies an important 
place in the most ancient liturgies. It is, however, impossible to 
fix the date when the change from January 6 to December 25 was 
made. 

3. Since the beginning of the fifth century, December 25 was 
quite generally recognised as the day for the celebration of the Na- 
tivity, and was counted among the most important festivals of the 
Christian year. 

4. There was a growing tendency to recognise days of preparation 
foi its celebration, as Christmas vigils, and, later, four advent Sun- 
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days in the West, and six advent Sundays in the East, as means for 
awakening a desire for the coming Redeemer. Likewise, the season 
between Christmas and Epiphany was afterward filled up with feast 
days, each designed to recall the memory of some person or event 
connected with the Nativity, as St. Stephen's day, December 26; 
St. John's day (the evangelist), December 27; and the Innocents, 
December 28. 

When Mariolatry came to be practised by the Church of the fifth 
influence of an< * following centuries, there gathered round this cul- 
Martoiatry. tus a great number of festivals in honour of the Virgin, 
commemorating many real or apocryphal events in her life. This 
worship assumed such prominence in the Middle Ages as almost to 
supersede that paid to Christ himself. Also the multiplication of 
saints, and especially the canonization of those who had suffered 
martyrdom during the trying periods of the history of the Church, 
greatly multiplied the number of feasts and festivals, until almost 
the entire year was devoted to some event in the lives of these who 
received the homage of a Church from which the earnest spirit of 
piety had largely departed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 



"God setteth the solitary in families" (Psa. lxviii, 6). The fam- 
ily is the initial state, or contains it in germ. It is often 
made the Scripture type of the Church. The Church type of the 
begins with the first true worship in the household. ctairi!h ' 
The love, the confidence, the tender care of each for the other, which 
should characterize the family, are often used to illustrate the com- 
munity of interest felt by the individual members of the Church, 
and the intimacy of the relations of Christ to his Church (Rev. xix, 
6-10; xxi, 9). 

The stability and purity of the Church and State have been pro- 
portionate to the popular and legal estimate of the sanctity and sta- 
bility of the marriage relationship. The presence of Christ at the 
wedding in Cana of Galilee, where he performed his Christ's sano- 
first miracle to contribute to the rejoicings of the ocea- l,0 °- 
sion (John ii, 7, seq.), happily illustrates the feeling and teaching of 
Christianity with respect to marriage. Christ is explicit in his 
inculcation of the divine origin and sacredness of this institution. It 
is more than filial duty; it is unifying; the twain become one through 
the purity and intensity of a mutual love; common interests are ne- 
cessitated by common affection (Matt, xix, 5, 6; Eph. v, 31). The 
teaching of the founder of the new religion, that only one ground of 
one single ground of divorce is lawful, alike distin- dlToroe - 
guished his followers from both Jews and heathen of his day. He 
revolutionized society by giving to the family a sure foundation, 
and by the elevation of woman to be the true companion and equal 
of man. 

The example of Peter (Matt, viii, 14; Mark i, 30; Luke iv, 38), 
and the express teaching of New Testament writers (1 Tim. v, 14; 
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Heb. xiii, 4; 1 Tim. iv, 3), are in harmony with the conduct of 
Christ respecting the sanctity of the marriage relation. Moreover, 
Paul's teach- the counsel of Paul to the Corinthian Church, evidently 
oos ^j^that * n re P*y to their request, is entirely consistent with the 
ox Christ. general doctrine of the New Testament. He guards 
marriage so carefully that even to those who are joined to unbeliev- 
ers the advice is given not to disturb their relationships except by 
mutual consent and for mutual good. 1 

This remained the teaching of the Church for two hundred and 
Teaching of *^ tv years. The Pauline doctrine of expediency as to 
the apostolic marriage, and of the sacred duty of parties who have 
fathers. entered into the marriage union to remain faithful to 

each other, is clearly recognised by the apostolic fathers and their 
immediate followers. In the epistle to Diognetus the author speaks 
of the manners of the Christians, and institutes compari- 
sons and contrasts between these and the heathen cus- 
toms. " For they neither inhabit cities of their own, nor employ a 
peculiar kind of speech, nor lead a life which is marked out by any 
singularity. . . . They dwell in their own countries, but simply as 
sojourners. As citizens they share in all things with others, and 
yet endure all things as if foreigners. Every foreign land is to them 
as their native country, and every land of their birth as a land of 
strangers. They marry as do all; they beget children; but they do 
not destroy their offspring. They have a common table, but not a 
common bed. They are in the flesh, but they do not live after the 
flesh."* 

Likewise in the epistle to Polycarp, Ignatius retains the Pauline 
israatins's ad- spirit in recognising the doctrine of expediency with re- 
vice, spect to marriage, but is very rigid with regard to 
the sacredness of this relationship when once entered into, and with 
respect to the duty of mutual helpfulness. " Speak to my sisters, 
that they love the Lord, and be satisfied with their husbands both 
in the flesh and spirit. In like manner, also, exhort my brethren, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, that they love their wives, even as the 
Lord the Church. . . . Let all things be done to the honour of God." * 

1 There is no real contradiction in the teachings of 1 Cor. vii. No rigid law can be 

imposed. " I have no commandment of the Lord " (ver. 25) ; the cir- 

thetaw ° y cumstances of each must govern each; " the present distress" is the 

key to the whole teaching ; if one has power of selfcontrol, then, in 

the present circumstances of peril, celibacy may be best; but if not, owing to the 

fearful temptations of Corinthian society, marriage is advisable. But when marriage 

has been entered into, duty is plain ; no separation, even for a season, is permitted 

except by mutual consent The rights of husband and wife are reciprocal. 

1 Ad IHogneL, c. v. * Ad Polyc^ c. v. 
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In bis apology to the emperor and senate, Justin Martyr is no 
less explicit in his interpretation and enforcement of 
Christ's teachings. He especially dwells upon the law 
of adultery and divorce, as given by Christ, to show the opinion 
and practice of the Christians. This is so opposed to the law of 
the heathen government that the apologist claims that he knew 
of men and women of sixty or seventy years of age who have 
continued pure during all their lives; "and I boast that I could pro- 
duce such from every race of men." * He also adds, what is conso- 
nant with the Pauline teaching, " But whether we marry, it is only 
that we may bring up children; or whether we decline marriage, we 
live continently." 

The early Romans far excelled the Greeks in their respect for and 
honour of woman. Yet among the former she was ab- PosItlon ot 
solutely destitute of rights apart from her husband, woman among 
while with the latter she was usually the veriest slave. toe BomaM - 
Even in the earliest and purest period of Roman history, when mo- 
nogamy was enjoined on the husband, and the infidelity of the wife 
was visited with heavy penalties, the marital authority disregarded 
the law of nature, and changed moral subjection into legal slav- 
ery. 9 The family being absolutely guided by the single will of the 
head of the household (paterfamilias), the wife and child, equally 
with the bullock and the slave, were destitute of legal without legal 
rights. To rear or not to rear the child which the wife ri * htB - 
had borne him rested with the free will of the householder. In the 
family woman necessarily held a position of domestic subjection. 8 
In the later years of the republic, after the emancipa- Evils under the 
tion of woman from the rigor of the earlier laws had uter wMic 
been partially effected, the weakness of heathen morality was shown 
in the fearful relaxation of the ties of domestic life, and in the bitter 
complaints of the sterner moralists against the evils of celibacy, the 
shameless extravagance of women, the prostitution of marriage to a 
matter of mercantile speculation, and the consequent ease and fre- 
quency of divorce. Celibacy, childlessness, and infanticide had be- 
come so common among the upper classes during the closing period of 
the republic that the Latin stock had been largely diminished, and 
final extinction was threatened. So alarming was the situation that 
the first emperor, in order to save the nation, regarded it as necessary 
to set legal bounds to luxury, to curtail the practice of i-^i— • #- 
adultery and divorce by measures of the utmost sever- 

1 ApoL, c. xv. 

• v. Morarasen : History of Rome, New York, 1810, vol. i, pp. 49, 89. 

8 Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 
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ity, and to offer extraordinary rewards to fathers l who should rear 
large families. But the disease was too deepseated for radical 
cure; it could only be held in check by the vigorous treatment of 
a master mind like Julius Caesar. It broke out anew with increased 
virulence under his successors. It was this Roman social 
world, emasculated of its earlier and robuster virtues, 
inoculated with the vices of Oriental luxury, and weakened by long 
indulgence, which was opposed to the simple teachings of Jesus and 
his apostles respecting the sacredness of the marital relationship, 
the equality of man and wife, the high sanctity of maternity, and 
the solemn duty of child nurture. 

The Christian fathers are earnest in their defence of the purity of 
Christian morals, in contrast with this abounding corruption of hea- 
Tertuiiian's thenism. Tertullian boldly challenges an examination 
teaching f ^ ne nf e an( j practices of the Christians, and plainly 

upbraids the heathen for their wicked practice of infanticide." He 
as ardently defends the sanctity of marriage against the opinions of 
some schools of the Gnostics, especially Marcion.* His is strictly 
the Pauline view. He neither prescribes abstinence from marriage, 
nor does he insist upon it. He says that the Creator bestowed his 
blessing upon the institution as on an honourable estate, as he did 
upon the whole of his creatures for good and wholesome uses. 4 The 
limitations of desire, and the duty of fidelity to vows, are not im- 
posed upon woman alone, but upon both man and wife alike. 

A like contrast is seen in the care and rights of childhood under 
the heathen and Christian systems. The difference of teaching and 
and P ract * ce * 8 nere world-wide. Scarcely a statute condemna- 
Christfan view tory of abortion is found in all the range of Grecian or 
of abortion. Roman jurisprudence. If regretted and condemned at all, 
no check was given to an almost universal practice which was sap- 
ping the energies of the heathen world. While recognised as wrong 
by many of the heathen moralists, it scarcely received a severe cen- 
^ , sure in all their writings. So also with infanticide. The 

Opinions re- & . 

spectinffinfan- practice was almost universal among the Greeks. It 
ticide. ^ n( j g a pi ace m tne ideal systems of the best philoso- 

phers and thinkers; it is permitted by the statutes of Lycurgus and 
Solon. The position of the Greek mother encouraged it. The Ro- 
man view was better, although its practice was scarcely improved. 
Tertullian retorts the charges of immorality upon the heathen with 
withering sarcasm.* Probably the opposite policies of Greece and 

1 v. Fried lander: Sittengeschichte Roms, Bd. i, a. 54. 

• Ad Nntiones, 1. i, c. 15; ApoL, c. ir. 8 Contra Mar., c. 29. 

« Ibid. 8 Ad Nat, f, 13 ; ApoL, c. ix. 
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Rome — the one discouraging and the other encouraging popu- 
lation — had much to do with the practice of exposure and infan- 
ticide. 1 So deep was the conviction of the Roman ineffectual leg- 
legislators that these evils were threatening the life k^ 1100 - 
of the state, that the absolute right of the father over his off- 
spring had early been so far limited as to forbid him to expose 
or destroy any well formed child until it had completed its third 
year.* Yet Tertullian plainly intimates that these laws were 
easily evaded, and had little power to correct these widely preva- 
lent practices. 3 

From its view of the sanctity of human life, Christianity placed 
a guard at its fountain-head. In contrast with the widespread in- 
difference of the heathen moralists respecting abortion, the Church 
branded it as a crime of peculiar enormity, scarcely inferior to mur- 
der itself. Abortion, infanticide, and the exposure of children were 
usually placed in the same class of crimes; they were Abortion and 
constructive murder. By conciliary decree the guilty infanticide, 
mother was excluded from the sacraments, at first till the day of 
death, but this was afterward relaxed to ten and seven years of 
penance. As we examine the treatment of children in the house- 
hold, the same contrast between heathen and Christian methods is 
manifest. The blessing pronounced by Christ upon young children, 
as subjects of his kingdom (Matt, xviii, 2-5; Mark x, 15; Luke 
ix, 47), continued to be recognised in the early Church, Biblical teacn- 
The apostolic injunction, " Fathers, provoke not your ["* ™ latI * e to 
children unto anger lest they be discouraged " (Col. children. 
iii, 21), "but bring them up in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord" (Eph. vi, 4), implied a sacred obligation to properly train 
the child, and on the part of the child certain rights as against the 
parents. This was in direct contrast with the provisions of the 
early Roman law, which recognised the absolute power contrary to the 
of the father to dispose of his child; even to sell it into Roman law. 
slavery or to deprive it of life. The mitigation of the severity of the 
earlier law by the more humane feelings of later times, and by the 
wisdom of the great Roman jurists,* had moderated, not removed, 
this contrast. The Christian father enjoined obedience, but his 
power over his offspring was limited by the consideration that both 
alike belonged to God. The few pictures of the Christian house- 
hold drawn by the ante-Nicene writers of the Church are beau- 

1 v. Lecky : Op. cit, vol. ii, p. 27. 

* Ibid., pp. 22, 27. v. also Minutius Felix, Athanagoras, and Lactantiua, 

* Ad Nat., i, 15. 

4 Milraan : Latin Christianity, voL i, pp. 496, 497. 
80 
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tiful, and clearly show the vast superiority of the Christian over 
the heathen family. Tertullian exclaims, " What a union is that 
of two believers who have one hope, one rule of life, and one serv- 
rictures of ice! . . . In alternate song echo psalms and hymns; they 
family life. v ie with each other who best shall praise their God. 
When Christ sees such things, he rejoices. To these he sends his 
own peace. Where two are, there also is he. Where he is, there 
the evil one is not." ' And Clement of Alexandria affirms, " The 
children glory in their mother, the husband in his wife, and she in 
them, and all in God." 

Since the opinion of the Church of the first three centuries 
was so pronounced respecting the sanctity of marriage and of the 
family, it might be presumed that it had careful oversight of the 
parties proposing marriage, and prescribed the rules 
had oversight of its celebration. While the Church had no legal 
ofmarriajres. jurisdiction over marriage until the time of Justin- 
ian, the Christians had nevertheless accompanied it with solemn 
religious ceremonies, and hallowed it by the benediction of the 
•community of believers. The Pauline doctrine, not to be "un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers" (2 Cor. vi, 14), was long 
regarded as of binding force. Tertullian is clear in his teachings 
•on this point. Cyprian regards the directions of Paul as wise and 
obligatory. The post-Nicene theologians, as Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and others, are positive and earnest in warning against 
these entangling alliances, while the conciliary decisions are firm and 
unyielding. The Church also prescribed the limits of affinity or 
„ Iw . „ consanguinity within which lawful wedlock was f or- 

Tpescribed 11m- . © 1 . . 

its of consan- bidden. The decisions of some of the councils are full 
.guJnity. an( j eX p|i c ^ anc i persons who violate these rules are 

•declared guilty of incest, and liable to severe ecclesiastical penal- 
ities. Likewise clandestine marriages are forbidden. Ignatius says, 
" But it becomes both men and women who marry to form their 
union with the approval of the bishop, that their marriage may be 
according to God, and not after their own lusts." ■ Those were 
days of trial and danger, and the propriety and duty of taking ad- 
vice of the church officers respecting this most sacred relation are 
frequently urged by the Christian writers both before and after 
Constantine.* The necessity of obtaining the consent of parents to 
the marriage of children under lawful age is another evidence of 
the care with which the relationship was guarded, and the purity 
of the Church maintained. 

1 Ad Uxor., xi, 8. 9. ■ Ad Polyc c. v. 

8 v. Tertullian : Ad Uxor., 1. xi, c. 2. 
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The plain and wholesome teaching of ftie New Testament, and of 
most of the Christian fathers of the first three centuries Family reia- 
respecting marriage and the family relation, was after- JjJ^b/^JJj 
wards weakened by two principles whose baneful influ- principles. 
ence was long felt in both East and West: asceticism and mo- 
nasticism. 

Asceticism has pertained to every religion, and to every stage of 
society. It was found in heathen Rome. Whether this practice 
among the Romans is to be attributed to a feeling of disgust, on 
the part of a few nobler minds, with the prevailing impurity, to the 
rise of Neoplatonisra and the revival of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
to the Oriental religions, or to the unconscious yet pow- possible origin 
erf ul influence of Christianity, may not be fully deter- °* Asceticism. 
mined. Probably each and all these forces were in operation to 
produce the effect. Certainly the doctrine of both Neoplatonism 
and Pythagoreanism, that matter was essentially evil, when carried 
to its logical result would lead its votaries to regard the human 
body, with its appetites and passions, as a source of evil, and the 
indulgence of sensuous desires as incompatible with loftiest virtue. 
The practical effect of the theory upon the heathen world in cor- 
recting the prevalent impurity was, however, but slight. Never- 
theless, if the records are to be trusted, it is noteworthy that some 
most conspicuous public characters were plainly influenced by this 
philosophy. The celibate life of Apollonius of Tyana, the abstemi- 
ousness of Zenobia, the maintenance of her virginity by Heathen exam- 
the pagan wife, Hypatia, the continence of Julian after P les - 
the early loss of his wife, are clear indications of the influence of the 
Neoplatonic teaching, as well as of a desire for the reformation of 
paganism, which the superior morality of Christianity had provoked. 
To what degree the severe asceticism of the Indian religions affected 
the western mind, and how far the Buddhist monasticism was the 
suggestion and furnished the type of the Christian orders of monks, 
are debated questions. It can, however, hardly be doubted that 
this ancient and widely prevalent religion was known to the West, 
while the striking similarity of the discipline of the Buddhistic 
and Christian monks suggests a common origin, or at least similar 
conditions. 

But the perversion of the teachings of Christianity, which incul- 
cated the prime duty of purity, was most powerful to effect the 
change of opinion with reference to the married state. The con- 
flict of the Church with the social evil which was threatening the 
life of the empire had been stubborn and persistent. From the 
first the words of Paul as to the lawfulness of a celibate life had 
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been influential, and a condition of continence had received high 
onuses praise from the Christian fathers. The declining piety 

Ju^tST 91111 * of the third century, and the doctrine of the merit of 
cburch. good works, which had its origin in the penitential sys- 

tem of the age of Cyprian, greatly strengthened the tendency to 
asceticism. An unnatural and unscriptural view of chastity induced 
the opinion that the married state was unfavorable to the realiza- 
tion of the highest perfection, and that immaculate purity could be 
attained only in the condition of celibacy or virginity, or by the 
practice of the most rigid abstinence. 

Nevertheless, the frequent legislation, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
shows how difficult it was to enforce the condition of celibacy and 
chastity, even in case of those who had taken upon themselves the 
most solemn vows. The law of Jovian, A. D. 364, denouncing the 
attempt to marry a nun as a capital crime, was wholly ineffectual to 
prevent the scandal. Yet the opinion of the Church respecting the 
sacredness of the marriage relation is shown from the fact that while 
the synod of Rome, A. D. 384, declares the union of men with nuns 
who have taken tows of celibacy to be adultery, it did not venture 
to order their separation from their husbands. In spite of Augus- 
tine's commendation of virginity, and his favorable opinion of celib- 
acy, he regards 'the marriage of nuns as binding, and deprecates the 
evil results of separating man and wife under such circumstances. A 
oaref ul examination of this legislation will show that the efforts to 
declare such marriages invalid completely failed; and that in the 
fifth century there was a tendency to judge these marriages more 
tenderly, and not to interfere with them.' 

As asceticism made war against one of the three great foes of the 
Asceticism human soul, the flesh, so monasticism proposed to flee 
versus tbe from another, the world. Men withdrew from society in 
toh ' order to concentrate their entire energies upon the puri- 

fication of the spirit through watching, fasting, and prayer. Monas- 
w M . ticism ignored the social duties and the holy work of 

Monasticism m » m m J 

vtnus the elevating mankind by personal contact and influence, and 
world * was at heart a system of absolute spiritual selfishness. 

The two principles lying at the foundation of monasticism, celibacy 
and asceticism, were alike hostile to the married state, pernicious to 
the family, and consequently hurtful to the truest interests of so- 
ciety. The fuller discussion of their influence upon Christian 
morality does not fall within the plan of our inquiry. It need only 
be added that by many of the post-Nicene writers celibacy and 
absolute abstinence from carnal pleasures are regarded as the 
1 Lea: Hist, of Sacerdotal Celibacy, Boston, 1884, pp. 108-106. 
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highest virtues; marriage is a necessary evil entailed by the fall, 
which mast be endured by those content with low at- CeUblc _ and 
tainments in moral purity; the family is no longer the virginity the 
most sacred institution of God; the position of the wife «*vrtues. 
and mother is almost infinitely below that of her upon whom rest 
the vows of perpetual virginity. 1 

Thus the powerful protest against the abounding impurity led 
the Church to the other extreme of severity. What was at first 
regarded in the light of a duty, plainly flowing from principles 
enunciated by Christ and his apostles, was exalted to the position 
of the most meritorious work for the attainment of salvation* The 
low standard of piety, and the perturbed state of society consequent 
upon the rivalries of the East and West, and upon the sadcona9Quen- 
tribal migrations, contributed still further to these **• 
unhappy results. But amid all the influences unfavourable to the 
family life the Church was careful to guard its sanctity; it placed 
the family on a lower plane only by attributing to a celibate and 
virgin state a loftier dignity. 

1 See especially the treatises on virginity by several of the most influential and 
able post-Nicene theologians— Basil, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Augustine, and others. 
The language of Jerome, the great promoter of monaslicism in the West, is often 
moat extravagant in praise of virginity and a recluse life, and contemptuous when 
he refers to the married state. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 

" Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's; and 
unto God the things that are God's" (Matt, xxii, 21). "Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. . . . For he is the 
minister of God to thee for good" (Rom. xiii, 1-4). In these pas- 
ReiattoM of sages are expressed the relations of the early Church to 
dvii Ch irovSn£ tne government under which its members then lived, 
ment The duty of obedience to civil authority is here plainly 

inculcated. The qualifying teaching of Peter has reference to those 
cases where men are unable to submit to civil injunctions, and pre- 
fer to suffer for conscience' sake, or where government has so far 
forgotten the reason of its institution as to be no longer a terror to 
evil doers or a praise to the good. The Christian Church proposed no 
revolution in the civil order, but aimed to permeate society with a 
new principle which would effect ail needed reforms. 

new w " The declaration of Christ, "My 'kingdom is not of this 
world " (John xviii, 36), embodied the true spirit of the Church in 
relation to secular authority. The existing forms were accepted; 
the realm where Christ was to reign was the human spirit; the law 
of his government was the law of love. This law being supreme 
over all alike who should become subjects of his kingdom, an equal- 
ity of privilege was recognised in the midst of the most diverse 
social conditions. It is the silent yet powerful operation of this 
law which is to be considered in estimating the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon Roman institutions and life. 

At the time of the Advent slavery was an institution recognised 
Slavery a fixed an< * regulated by the Roman law; slaves were found in 
institution. every province of the vast empire. This unfortunate 
class had at first been chiefly captives taken in war; at a later 
period, when the original source of supply had largely ceased, they 
were propagated by means of numerous marriages encouraged by 
condition of the owners. They were the property of the masters; the 
the slave. children could be sold or alienated like other property. 

While policy or feelings of humanity might lead masters to miti- 
gate the severities of bondage, and political or social considerations 
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frequently induced the manumission of slaves, they were, neverthe- 
less, at the mercy of every caprice and passion of the owner. Nor 
does the fact that self-interest often led the great families to en- 
courage in their slaves the cultivation of the practical and fine arts, 1 
and even to assist some to rise to the position of teachers, counsel- 
lors, and companions, change the essential features of the system. 
A freedman could not be the equal of the freeborn; by him no civil 
or military honor was attainable; his sons were excluded from the 
senate; they were tainted with servility to the third and fourth 
generations. 1 While it is impossible to determine the number of 
slaves in the empire, or even their proportion to the entire popula- 
tion, it is universally conceded that their condition was fearfully 
degraded, and that they were a constant threat to the peace and 
prosperity of the state. 

Christianity recognised this, as it did other institutions of the 

empire. No attempt was made for its immediate _._._. .. M * 

.... » , , . , ,. . . . Cbrtottanttydld 

abolition. A new and despised religion, gathering its not attempt <«- 

votaries at first, for the most part, from the humble, "** aboUtlon - 
and often from the servile class, was not in position to make open 
war upon an institution hoary with age and of well nigh universal 
prevalence. The Scripture teaching is that liberty is of the Spirit; 
that the relations of master and slave are only accidental, not 
essential; that a slave can be the truest freeman through the liberty 
wherewith Christ shall make him free. The teaching of Scripture 
and of the early Christian fathers is usually that of submission and 
obedience to the existing laws. The expectation of the early reap- 
pearing of Christ to establish his kingdom among men, which from 
time to time finds expression in the writings of the apostles and early 
fathers, probably led the early Church to regard social distinctions 
as of slight importance. Since every disciple of Christ was a citizen 
of the kingdom of heaven, a kingdom different from, and exalted 
far above, all earthly governments, the Church renounced all claim 
to earthly rulership, and could remain indifferent toward exist- 
ing social distinctions. The care of the Church was for the relief 
of the immediate wants of its members. The motive to the alle- 
viation of hardships did not seem to be like that of the philoso- 
phers of the Stoic schools, namely, to introduce into society a more 
humane feeling; but the conviction of the supernatural freedom and 
equality to which men were invited found expression among the 
early Churches only in the religious life and intercourse. This spir- 
itual freedom and equality pertained to the life of fellowship which 

1 0. Friedlander : Sittenge*chicte Rom*, Bd. iii, ps. 258, *J59. 

' Gibbon: Decline and Fall, etc., Harper's edition, New York, 1880, vol. i, p. 51. 
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was experienced by Christians themselves, without directly influ- 
encing political action or instituting means for the early abolition 
of slavery. Yet this was by no means the whole work of the 
Christian Church. 

"The treatment of slaves by their Christian masters, and the 
But recomiiaed rel* 1 * 011 °f Christian slaves to their masters, underwent 
cii as equal in an immediate change. ... As members of the Church 
the Gospel. there was no difference between them. They came to 
the same house of God, acknowledged one Lord, prayed and sang 
together, ate of the same bread, and drank from the same cup. . . . 
The Church, it is true, would not receive a slave without a certificate 
of good conduct from his Christian master, but when this condition 
was complied with he became a full member without any limita- 
tions. He was even eligible to its offices, not excepting that of 
bishop. Not infrequently it occurred that a slave was an elder in 
the same church of which his master was only a member. 

" The Church bestowed labor on both slaves and masters. . . . Ac- 
it cared for the cording to pagan conceptions slaves were incapable of 
slaves. morality. The Church trained them for virtue, and 

not unsuccessfully. There were many slaves who, in extremely 
difficult circumstances, attested the reality of their Christian life 
with fidelity and great endurance. Even among the martyrs there 
was an unbroken line of slaves. The fairest crown fell on them, as 
well as to the free. . . . Harsh treatment of slaves was regarded a Mif- 
ficient ground for excommunication. . . . The Church would not min- 
ister to the merely natural desires of the slaves for liberty. Yet it 
deemed it a praiseworthy act for a master to emancipate a slave. 
Emancipation ^ S^ty reoognised emancipation as a work of Christian 
encoura«wd love, and man u missions often occurred. . . . After the 
an practised. tn j r( j cen tury, it was customary to perform the act of 
manumission in the Church, before the priest and the congregation. 
The master led his slave by the hand to the altar; there the deed 
of emancipation was read aloud, and at the close the priest pro- 
nounced the benediction. . . . Their former masters esteemed it a 
duty to help and counsel them as Christian brethren, and thus they 
did not find themselves isolated, but in the midst of a communion 
which instructed them to be active and useful men." ' 

Yet it is unhistoric to attribute the abolition of slavery and the 
rehabilitation of manual labour exclusively to Christianity. The 
Roman Stoics, like other philosophers before them, had taught the 
duty of humanity to slaves, and had announced with clearness the 
principle that bondage and freedom were only accidents of society, 
1 Uhihorn : Conflict of Chiistianity with Heathenism, pp. 184-188, 
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that the master may be a bondman to his vices, while the slave may 
be the noblest freeman through his virtues. In this respect the 
teaching of Stoicism was very like that of Christianity. Some em- 
perors, too — notably Hadrian, the Antonines, and Alexander Seve- 
rus — through a sentiment of sympathy, or moved by fear, promul- 
gated laws restricting the power of the master, and protecting the 
slaves from many cruel and harmful practices which had long 
disgraced Roman civilization. Moreover, these maxims of the 
Stoics, relative to the essential equality of man, had powerfully in- 
fluenced the Roman jurisprudence, and led to a consequent amelio- 
ration of the condition of the servile classes. 1 

Nor can it be claimed that the legislation of the Christian emper- 
ors of the fourth century, respecting the condition and rights of 
slaves, was a very great advance upon that of the heathen emperors 
of the third. By the abolition of the punishment of crucifixion the 
slaves had gained, since they had been chiefly exposed to this dread- 
ful penalty; but still more humane and wide-reaching was the enact- 
ment of the statute forbidding the separation of their families.' 
The legislation of Justinian was, however, almost revolutionarj\ 
The two great disabilities under which the slave population had 
suffered for so many centuries, namely, the power of the master to 
subject the slave to torture, and the non-recognition of the legality 
of slave marriage, were entirely removed. This may be regarded 
as the most important legislative contribution to the abolition of sla- 
very which was made by the Christian emperors prior to the seventh 
century. To this may be added the removal of all restrictions to 
the manumission of slaves, which had hitherto prevented the action 
prompted by the humane impulses of noble men, both pagan and 
Christian. 

The influence of the moral type, which Christianity encouraged, 
has been strongly emphasized by some writers on the relations of 
Christianity to slavery.* The qualities neglected or despised by the 
heathen world were, under the Christian system, crowned as royal 
virtues. Humility is often commanded by Christ, and he who 
would be great in his kingdom is instructed to become the servant 
of all. Service, helpfulness, charity, long-suffering, gentleness, pa- 
tience, goodness, forgiveness, non-resistance, are the graces which 
especially adorn the Christian character. To what extent this view 
of the perfection of human character brought the Christian Church 
into closer relationships to the large class of Roman slaves is wor- 

1 Tertullian, in Apologetic***, speaks of these changes, nnd attributes them to a se- 
cret working: of nature, tending toward Christianity, not by Christianity. 

* v. Lecky: Op. ciL, vol. ii, pp. 63, 64. • Lecky: Op. oft., vol. U f pp. 68, 6d. 
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thy of most thoughtful consideration; doubtless it was one import- 
ant motive to their care, and to the amelioration of their condition. 

Another notable service rendered by the Church of the fourth and 
fifth centuries was her strong and persistent opposition to the prev- 
alent luxury. The discourses of the great preachers and monks 
abound in warnings against the destroying vices, against excess in 
dress, food, and equipage, and also very especially against immoral 
and lustful callings, as those of actors, gladiators, panders, etc. 
This check placed upon luxury and extravagance had the direct 
effect to decrease the demand for the labour of slaves, and thereby 
to contribute to their more rapid manumission. 1 

While the relation of Christianity to Roman slavery has been vig- 
orously discussed, 9 and the opinions of investigators have by no 
means been accordant, we see from the spirit of Christ's teaching, 
as well as from abundant testimony gathered from the writings of 
the Christian fathers, that in the early Church no distinction of 
privilege between master and slave was recognised, 
to office m the Slaves were freely admitted to the sacraments, and were 
church. eligible to all the ecclesiastical offices. Calixtus was a 

Roman slave. The Council of Orleans, in 549 A. D., was compelled 
to somewhat modify the earlier requirements that the Christian mas- 
ter must liberate his slaves, by allowing the master to obey the laws ' 

1 Allard: Op. cit, pp. 409-473. 

* The treatise of Wallon : Histoire de Vesclavage, 2d ed., Paris, 1879; and of Allard: 
Lea esclaves GhreL, Paris, 1876, have used the monumental evidence but very spar- 
ingly. The same want is felt in Zahn: Sclaverei u. Christenthum, Heidelb.. 1879; 
Lechler: Sclaverei u. Christenthum, Leipzig, 1877-78, and in nearly every other dis- 
cussion. Allard is most in sympathy with the spirit of the epigruphic teaching, and 
gives some valuable suggestions. 

8 The history of slavery in the United States of America furnishes some parallels 
to illustrate the difficulty of making the teaching of the Church respecting this insti- 
tution effective and practical under the Roman government. The American 
Churches frequently protested against slavery, but the laws enacted by the different 
slave States mnde this protest nugatory. The desired instruction was forbidden to 
slaves by penal statutes. May not this be a sufficient answer to the excessive 
statements of that school of critics to which M\ Havet belongs? " There is no more 
stupendous example of frauds, which, nevertheless, can make for themselves believ- 
ers, than the persistent attempt to give to Christianit}' and the Church the honour of 
the abolition of slavery " (in the Roman Empire), v. Le Christianisme et Us origint*, 
t. i, Introduction, p. xxi. This judgment respecting the early Church, in effecting 
the emancipation of slaves under the Roman Empire, is paralleled by the statements 
of a class of writers in our day respecting the attitude of the American Churches 
toward the abolition of slavery in the United States. Both alike are defective and 
unhistoric. The wiser and more humane policy of Hadrian and the Antonines was 
probably largely independent of Christianity. The influence of Christianity was 
exerted without ostentation. Even Gibbon recognises its later power. 
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respecting the slave, but forbade him to exaot of the slave any ser- 
vice incompatible with his new dignity as a member of the Church. 
Female slaves often exercised the office of deaconesses. 1 

The study of monuments, in all parts of the Roman Empire, fur- 
nishes the most emphatic comment and completest cor- Monuments 
roboration of the statements of the Christian fathers. wrtSenrecJ 
These help more fully to comprehend the grandeur of onis. 
that revolution already achieved in the minds of the Christians, long 
before its effects became visible in the society of the state.' If we 
enter a pagan columbarium, where the rich families de- Apaganooium- 
posited the ashes of their slaves and freedmen, all the bttrium - 
distinctions of society and class are here continued. It would seem 
that even the grave did not erase the stigma attaching to the servile 
classes. The name, employment, relation, etc., of the slave is per- 
petuated upon the cinerary urns. Only the absence of the master 
distinguishes this house of the dead from the palace of the living. 

How marked the contrast in a Christian catacomb ! The claim of 
Lactantius is fully justified — " With us there is no dis- Histmetio 
tinction between rich and poor, between bond and free." * among the 
Nothing tells us whether a tomb contains the remains Cnri8ttaildead - 
of the servile or of the free. Every thing is commingled. 4 Upon one 
is seen the evidence of noble birth, upon another the indication of 
the labourer's avocation ; here is the tomb of the maiden, there of 
the widow, and in the midst of all is the faithful pastor and bishop 
of their souls. 

" During the thirty years in which I have studied their cemeter- 
ies I have found no more than a solitary inscription from Testimony of 
which the condition of a f reedman could be inferred." * epte»phi«ta- 
" In the very considerable number of Christian inscriptions which 
we examined, I have not met more than two tituli bearing the men- 
tion of serous or libertus y except as an appellation of fidelity toward 
God."* "In the new Christian community freedmen de Rossi's opin- 
and slaves were brethren, and together served the same lon - 
God. Among the faithful of the Roman Church the spirit of fra- 
ternity triumphed over the proud arrogance with which the insti- 
tutions of the republic and of the empire were infected. Of this 
most eloquent testimony is found in the silence which is observed 

1 Aneilla Dei is the title frequently met on the tombs of Christian women. 

• A Hard: Lea eaclavea Chreiienes, p. 235. • Div. Inst., v, 17. 

4 Aliard: op. cit, pp. 236, 237. * Marantfoni: Acta S. Victorini, p. 130. 

* Le Blant: Inacript. chrSL de la Gaul, t. i, p. 119. The word titulus was applied 
to an ecclesiastical division or district of the city. Each one of the tituli seems to 
have had an extra-mural cemetery under its care, where its dead were interred. 
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respecting the social condition of the deceased in the so many thou- 
sands of epitaphs discovered in the catacombs. Were they slaves? 
Freedmen ? These say nothing about it. I have never met the 
mention, as an undoubted fact, of one servus ; very rarely, and this 
exceptional, of a freedman; while we could not read ten pagan epi- 
taphs of the same period without finding these designations of slaves 
and freedmen. 9 ' ' The silence of the monuments is the most power- 
ful comment on the statement of Lucian with respect to the belief 
of the Christians: "Their lawgiver has persuaded the Christians 
that they are all brothers." * " This law was nowhere written or 
traditional; it was the spontaneous effect of the religious doctrines 
of the new society, which are reflected in its early epigraphy as in a 
mirror." * 

The whole number of ancient Christian inscriptions in which 
Libertus eel- slaves are mentioned is only about thirty, and about the 
dommet. same number in which the title of libertus is met* 

This wonderful disparity between the number of Christian and hea- 
then monuments bearing these marks of the servitude of the interred 
cannot be explained by the inferior social condition to which it has 
been claimed the converts to Christianity largely belonged; since 
this would naturally tend to increase rather than diminish the num- 
ber mentioned among the servile class. Moreover, the great ma- 
jority of these Christian inscriptions belong to a period later than 
the second century, when the new religion had become widely pro- 
fessed, and had adherents among the government officials, and even 
conclusions m the imperial household. By a careful comparative 
reached. study of these monuments, the following conclusions are 

reached : 

1. That in the Christian Church the number held as slaves was 
reduced to a minimum. 

2. That in Church relations and in Christian burial there was rec- 
ognised absolute equality of right and privilege, and that all re- 
garded themselves as members of a common household. 

Another interesting class of epigraphical objects are the bulla*. 
These were little tablets or bands of metal, which were 
accustomed to be fastened to the neck of fugitive or 
untrustworthy slaves. Scarcely more than twenty of these of a 
clearly Christian origin have been discovered. They tell an inter- 
esting story of the efforts of the Christian Church to soften the 
hardships of this condition. They likewise clearly testify to the 

1 de Rossi: B>dl. di arch, crutt. 1866, p. 24. * demorte Peregrini, 13. 

• de Rossi : Roma Sotterranea, t. i, p. 343. 

4 8cluiltze: Die altchristlichen Gratotatten, Leipzig, 1882, s. 268. 
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existence of slavery within the Church, as connected with Christ- 
ian basilicas. It was claimed by Pignoris ' that the cruel custom of 
branding in the forehead fugitive and perverse slaves was supplanted 
by this milder characterization through a special edict of Constan- 
ta ne. Only three of these chains for the neck have been certainly 
traced to the pre-Constantine period. The greater part of these 
bulla are clearly contemporaneous with Constantine, or belong to 
the fourth century." 

Again, the monuments accord with the written records, and con- 
firm the claim that Christianity elevated labour and the Christianity ei- 
labourer to a state of respectability. evaled labour - 

The condition of the free labourer under a government where 
slavery is the legal condition of a large portion of the population 
must be one of great hardship and humiliation. It has been so in 
all lands. That it was emphatically true of the Roman labourer all 
historians and moralists alike affirm. But Christianity was to teach 
another law than that which was then observed by paganism. The 
awakening of a spirit of industry, and the affirmation of the dignity 
of labour, were two important services rendered by the early Church. 
The literature of the fathers is full and explicit on this point; the 
monumental and epigraphical lesson is plainly confirmatory of the 
documentary. Such inscriptions as the following would illustrative in- 
not be tolerated on a pagan monument: MHTPT KATI- wriptions. 
ANIAAH EPronOIfl. This belongs to the third century. De Rossi* 
also describes a tomb on which the husband had engraved the pic- 
ture of a loom and shuttle, 4 emblems of domestic industry, recalling 
the customs of the ancient Roman days. Still another is where the 
wife has erected a rich tomb to her husband, upon which stands an 
inscription that would be regarded a cause of humiliation to the 

1 De servia eorumque ministeriis, Padova, 1613. 

■ de Rossi: Bull, di arch, crista 1874, pp. 60, seq. The following may be given as 
an example of these bullce: Tene me quiafigi et revoca me Publio Rubrio Latiru) domino 
meo. " Seize me because I have fled, and return me to Publius Rubrius Latinus, 
my master ! " 

* Do Rossi: Bullettino di arch, crisl, 1865, p. 52. Tho full form of the Inst word, 
as found in tho inscription, is EPronOflOIQ. On this de Rossi comments: " It is 
evident to me that the stone-cutter has, by mistake, repeated the syllable 110, ns if 
he would anvnd epyoirdify as in so many other syllables which we find carelessly 
reduplicated in both Greek and Latin inscriptions, although no such word is found 
in the classical lexicons, it is plain that it signifies optrosa, laboriosa. ... It shows 
the Christian glorying in labor — a thing unknown to the pagan world; that labour 
was not disgraceful, but honourable; that disgrace and sin came from indolence 
and laziness." 

4 De Rossi: fnscrip. Christ, urbis Roma, No. 14 (A. D. 279), p. 21. 
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proud Roman: AMATRIX PAVPERORVM ET OPERARIA. 1 The 
companionship in labour is not now regarded disgraceful, but wor- 
thy of commendation. See the following, from Garrucci, found in 
the catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus upon a tomb erected by 
a humble saint named Primus to Leontia : LEONTIJE CVM LABA- 
RONJS SViE.* 

Thus the testimony of the Christian fathers and of the monuments 
are in accord with reference to the influence of Christianity in ame- 
liorating the condition of slaves under the Roman Empire, and in 
effecting their gradual emancipation. It was by the operation of 
the law of love which was promulgated by the Founder. 

1 De Rossi: Inscrip. Christ, No. 62 (A. D. 341), p 49. 

* Garrucci : Nuove epigrafe giudaicke di vigna Jtandanini, p. 9. 
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CHAPTER in. 

RELATION OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO CIVIL AND MILITARY LIFE. 

The changes in Roman opinion relative to the family, to slavery, 
and to manual labour, had not been effected by Christianity alone. 
We have noted the influence of the Stoical philosophy in causing 
the revolution. To what extent these modifications of thought 
and practice may be attributable to this or that force which was 
silently at work in the Roman world during the second and 
third centuries may not be determined. The change is indubitable. 
From the first Christianity had insisted upon honourable labour 
as a duty. The example of Christ and his apostles is cK-im^i* 
positive; the teachings of the Scriptures are clear and encouraged 
explicit. The slothful servant is pictured as deserving labour - 
condemnation; Paul, the tent-maker, glories in his ability to gain a 
livelihood, and will not consent to be a burden to his brethren. The 
man who will not toil may not eat his bread in peace. " Diligent 
in business " was associated with " serving the Lord." 

But it is important to notice the relation of the Church to certain 
trades and industries. They had direct influence upon the type of 
Christian morality, and brought the teaching of the Christians and 
of the heathen into sharpest contrast. The early Church was beset 
by adverse influences arising from the prevalent idolatry, Adverse tnflu- 
from the abounding impurity, and from the corrupting ence8 - 
exhibitions connected with the popular amusements. The statues, 
temples, and altars dedicated to an innumerable multitude of gods; 
the reverence in which some of these were held by the people; their 
almost continuous worship, conducted in all the great centers of 
population, enveloped the Christians in an atmosphere laden with 
impurity. The failure or blank refusal to participate in the public 
worship of what were reputed lo be the guardian divini- ny-mg-^n^,, 
ties of the State made the Christians an object of hate or the cbrist- 
and suspicion, and subjected them to the charge of athe- tons * 
ism. The position of a monotheistic faith and of an absolute relig- 
ion was often delicate in the extreme. To show themselves loyal 
subjects of the empire, and yet uncompromising in their allegiance 
to Christ, brought daily embarrassments to Christians* Those 
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engaged in the service of the temples, or in trades connected 
directly with idolatrous worship, as image makers, incense dealers, 
etc., were adjudged by the Church as contributing to the corruption 
of the people, and were ineligible to membership. 

The testimony of the fathers on this point is clear. Tertullian 
certain trades says: "I take it that that trade which pertains to the 
condemned. V ery soul and spirit of idols, which pampers every 
demon, falls under the charge of idolatry. . . . The dealer in frank- 
incense is a something even more serviceable toward demons, for 
idolatry is more easily carried on without the idol than without 
the ware of the frankincense seller. . . . No art, then, no profession, 
no trade which administers either to the equipping or making of 
idols, can be free from the name of idolatry." ' " Again, can you 
have denied with the tongue what you confess with the hand ? Can 
Tertuiiian's you unmake by word what you make by your deed ? 
opinion. (j an y OU> wno ma k e g0 many, preach one God ? Can 

you, who make false ones, preach the true God ? " J " For it matters 
not whether you erect or equip; if you have embellished his temple, 
altar, or niche; if you have pressed out gold-leaf, or have wrought 
his insignia, or even his house; work of that kind, which confers 
not shape, but authority, is more important." • " Whatever guilt 
idolatry incurs must necessarily be imparted to every artificer of 
The Apostolic every idol." 4 With this teaching the Apostolic Consti- 
Consututtons. tutions are in harmony. " If a maker of idols come, let 
him either leave off his employment or let him be rejected."* 
Such is the consistent and uniform teaching of the early Church. 
The sin of idolatry was a constant threat, and warnings against 
the evil by the leaders of the Church, both before and after 
Constantine, are positive and frequent. The Christians were for- 
bidden to do any thing which could directly or remotely abet or 
compromise with this besetting sin of the Roman world. Like 
teaching is found with respect to those employments which were 
connected with the corrupting practices and amuse- 
ments inter- ments of heathen society. It included stage actors, 
dieted. teachers of the art, procurers and panderers, gladiators, 

those employed in the public shows, soothsayers, minstrels, dan- 
cers, etc. 

The Roman drama had become fearfully eorrupt. While nobk 
sentiments are occasionally found in the plays represented before 

1 de Idolai,, c. 2. 9 Ibid., c. 6. ■ Ibid., c. 8. 

4 Ibid., c. 4. " Quicqnid idolatria commiltil, in artificem quemamque et cuiuscumque 
idoli deputetur nccesse est." 
• Cons. Apos., 1. viii, c. 32. 
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an average audience, the resultant influence was debasing, and 
actors were held in low esteem. Under the later _ .... 

Low condition 

republic, the utterances of the stage were otten laden of the Roman 
with ridicule of the gods, and had in no small degree drama - 
encouraged the growing scepticism. But under the empire 
the theatre had been greatly degraded by the public shows and 
popular exhibitions. While the enormous amphitheatres were 
crowded for many successive days to witness the gladiatorial 
contests, the races and games, the entire seating capacity of the 
great theatres was less than 50,000; and in ordinary times the 
theatre of Pompey, with a capacity of 17,580, could accommodate 
all visitors. So depraved had become the Roman taste that 
even this small number could be gathered only by exhibitions 
of the lowest species of the drama, light comedy and mime. The 
indecencies of these representations were shocking in the extreme. 
The boldest impiety, the most shameless immodesty, the grossest 
vulgarity awakened deafening applause from the debauched popu- 
lace. 1 Nor was the character of these representations much improved 
in the Eastern Empire, even in the time of Justinian. The Like degrada- 
lowest forms of social life were there presented. The tionintneEast. 
most sacred relations were travestied. The unfaithfulness of hus- 
band or wife was the frequent subject of representation, in which 
the escapades of the panderer or adulterer were occasions of unlim- 
ited mirth. Snatches from the indecorous songs heard in the the- 
atre were repeated upon the streets to poison the imagination and 
break down all moral restraint." 

True, a few nobler characters of heathendom felt the degrading 
influence of these forms of dramatic representation, and struggled 
to improve the public taste. But they were entirely impotent to 
arrest the sweeping tide of corruption. Moreover high tragedy 
was never popular with even the better classes of the H itfi tragedy 
Roman world. They preferred the lighter works. The unpopular, 
degeneracy of the later plays was manifest. The introduction of 
music and the dance soon caused the representations to assume 
the form of the pantomime, which became, in turn, the most cor- 
rupting form of theatrical representation. So generally was the 
immoral influence of the drama recognised that actors Legal disabm- 
were generally under social and legal disability. Often ties oi actors, 
they had no greater rights than slaves or freedmen. Hence it came 
to pass that the great mass of players were from these classes, sunken 
into the deepest degradation, with few if any legal privileges.* 

1 Friedlander: Sittengeschkht* Rom*., Bd. ii, ss. 391-395. 
* IbidL, 88. 396, 397. * Ibid., ss. 424, scq. 

81 
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As might be expected, the purity of the Church was constantly 
threatened by these exhibitions, and stringent rules were enacted 
respecting the classes who were connected with theatrical represent- 
ations, and the frequenting of the plays. Tertullian finds in all 
the shows and spectacles alike a taint of idolatry, and is vigorous 
Aiishowstatnt- * n warn * n g against their contaminating influence. "It 
ed with Mai*- may be grand or mean, no matter, any circus proces- 
try ' sion whatever is offensive to God. Though there be 

few images to grace it, there is idolatry in one; though there be no 
more than a single sacred car, it is a chariot of Jupiter; any thing 
of idolatry whatever, whether meanly arranged or modestly rich 
and gorgeous, taints it in its origin." 1 So also in the dramatic 
representations and the combats generally. Moreover he urges 
the Church to refrain from these on the ground of their immodesty 
and impurity; also because the Christian faith and life are there 
Christianity travestied and brought into public ridicule. "We 
tnmatiect. ought to detest these heathen meetings and assem- 
blies, if on no other account than that there God's name is blas- 
phemed. . . . Shall you not, theu, shun those tiers where the 
enemies of Christ assemble, that seat of all that is pestilential, 
and the very superincumbent atmosphere all impure with wicked 
cries ?"« 

Like representations of the character of the public shows are 
cypriufsstate- made by Cyprian. In his epistle to Donatus he draws 
Bent8, a fearful sketch of the immoralities of his time. *' The 

whole world is wet with mutual blood. . . . Crime is not only com- 
mitted, but taught. ... It is the tragic buskin which relates in 
verse the crimes of ancient days. ... In the mimes . . . adultery 
is learned while it is seen; . . . the matron who perchance has gone 
to the spectacle a modest woman returns from it immodest. . . . 
Men grow into praise by virtue of their crimes; and the more he is 
degraded, the more skilful is he regarded. . . . The judge sells his 
sentence; . . . there is no fear about the laws when the sentence can 
be bought off for money; ... it is a crime now among the guilty 
to be innocent."* Equally with Tertullian he finds in all the 
public shows a gross idolatry, and is faithful in warning against 
their contaminating influences. The spirit of his teaching is that of 
his master. " Idolatry is the mother of all the public amusements. 
. . . Thus the devil, who is their original contriver, because he knew 
that naked idolatry would by itself excite repugnance, associated it 
with public exhibitions, that for the sake of their attraction it might 

J de Spcctac., c. 7. * Ibid., c 22. 

' ad DonaL, cc. 6, 7, 10. 
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be loved. 9 ' ' He positively forbids not only actors but teachers of 
the histrionic art from communicating with the Church. Aetorg eicl|ldi 
" For he cannot appear to have given it (the actor's ed from the 
art) up who substitutes others in his place, and who, cilunh - 
instead of himself alone, supplies many in his stead." f Cyprian 
recognises the hardness of the condition of such as have left lucra- 
tive callings to accept the faith of Christ; but the earnestness 
and wise provisions of the Church for such are clearly illus- 
trated in the same connection: "But if such a one Belief of bum- 
alleges poverty and the necessity of small means, his 8hl P- 
necessity also can be assisted among the rest who are maintained 
by the support of the Church; if he be content, that is, with very 
frugal but innocent food." a 

The Apostolic Constitutions contain like teaching. " If one be- 
longing to the theater come, whether it be man or woman, . . . 
either let him leave off his employments, or let him be rejected." 4 
The decisions of the Councils are entirely harmonious ancillary ac- 
with this general teaching of the pre-Constantine fathers tion - 
and of the Constitutions. The Council of Elvira (probably in A. D. 
305 or 306) enacted that actors and soothsayers should be received 
to baptism only on condition that they leave their arts, and do not 
return to them. In case of return they are to be rejected from 
the Church.* Like action was taken by the third Council of Car- 
thage, A. D. 397. 

The unparalleled greed of the Roman populace for shows had 
been strengthened by the enormous expenditures of j^ of gp^ 
some of the emperors, whose usurpation or vileness of tacle8 - 
character must be hidden under a show of public munificence. 
Probably no period of human history presents an array of trades 
and callings to prop up a failing faith, and to pander to a vitiated 
taste, equal to that of the empire during the first three and a half cen- 
turies of the Christian era. By a law of spiritual life, as the purity 
and strength of faith declined the machinery of religion became 
more complicated. The failure of the religions indigenous to Italy 

led the people to look to the distant and the unknown . liM 

»iii -i i • « * i ■ ■•• f * Superstition 

for help; the wild influx of worships and rites from the multiplies tbe 

most distant regions multiplied the numbers devoted rlu *' 

to trades necessary to supply the demands of every cultus, and 

1 de Speetac, c. 4. While this treatise is usually regarded as of doubtful genuine- 
ness, it is animated by the general spirit of Cyprian's works. 
* ad Euehrat., c. 2. * Ibid. « Const. Apostol., 1. viti, c. 32. 

1 Canon 62 : " Quod si facere contra interdictum tentaverint, projiciantur ab ec- 
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greatly added to the embarrassments of the early Church. Prac- 
ticers of curious ails, magicians, diviners, enchanters, astrol 
ogers; minstrels, harpers, dancers; charioteers, racers, gladiators, 
curators of the games; makers of amulets, fortune-tellers, wander 
ing beggars — against this untold multitude who directly or indirectly 
were connected with the prevalent polytheism, or sought a liveli- 
hood by ministering to vitiated tastes, the Church set its face as a 
severe dtaci- ^ mt « Eligibility to baptism required the absolute relin- 
piine. quishment of them all, and indulgence in them by a 

member of the Church was visited by severe penalties. The disci- 
pline of the Church was strict, but oftentimes it was unable to 
stem the fearful tide of corruption. 

Another source of temptation was the military life. The relation 
Aversion to °^ tne Church to the bearing of arms was not easy to be 
military aer- determined. Here also, as with respect to public or 
Tlce * official business, the prevalent expectation of the speedy 

coming of Christ exerted wide influence. So evanescent and trivial 
did the affairs of earthly governments appear, when contrasted with 
the glories of the kingdom which Christ was to set up, that the 
Christians of the second and third centuries regarded the policies 
and activities of the state as unworthy of their serious thought. 
Patriotism and loyalty, the usual motives inducing subjects to bear 
arms, were felt to a less degree by men whose first allegiance 
was due to an invisible kingdom, M r hose sway would soon be uni- 
versal. Doubtless also the teaching of Christ to avoid strife, to 
forgive injuries, to bless and curse not, to do good unto all men, to 
resist not evil, cultivated in his followers aversion to arms and to 
the military life. It is evident that Tertullian was affected by this 
Tainted with view, but still more by his abhorrence of idolatry. In 
idolatry. tne notary life, as in all the various employments con- 

nected with the numberless religions of his day, he sees the taint of 
idolatry. The well known picture of a Christian soldier taking off 
the laurel chaplet which had been bestowed by imperial favour, the 
jeering of the multitude, the murmur arresting the attention of the 
tribune, the confession, "I am a Christian," the appeal to higher 
authority, the disrobing of the soldier, the thrusting into prison 
to await martyrdom, Tertullian sketches with loving interest, and 
the course of the soldier meets his thorough approval. 1 This par- 
ticular case leads him to the discussion of the general question 
of the propriety or right of a Christian to engage in the military 
life. " Shall it be held lawful to make an occupation of the sword, 
when the Lord proclaims that he who uses the sword shall perish 
1 de Corona J/*/.: c.'l. 
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by the sword ? And shall the son of peace take part in the battle 
when it does not become him even to sue at law ? And gtrIfe ^t^y 
shall he apply the chain, and the prison, and the tor- to Christ 1 * 
ture, and the punishment, who is not the avenger even ng ' 

of his own wrongs ? Shall he, forsooth, either keep watch-service 
for others more than for Christ, or shall he do it on the Lord's day 
when he does not even do it for Christ himself ? And shall he keep 
guard before the temples which he has renounced ? Touching this 
primary aspect of the question, as to the lawfulness even of a mili- 
tary life itself, I shall not add more." l 

But plainly this Montanistic principle could not be made practical 
in the Roman Empire. While the military spirit had Decadence of 
greatly declined during the closing decades of the repub- military spirit. 
lie, and in the first century of the empire scarcely a remnant of the 
better classes could be found among the soldiery,* there was, never- 
theless, a general legal obligation to bear arms. In this state of 
unpopularity of the military calling it is evident that an irregular 
and unjust levy would tend to pass by the higher 
classes and fall with unequal severity upon the burgess 
population, from which a large proportion of Christians had 
been gathered. That many were thus pressed into the army is evi- 
dent from the testimony of Tertullian himself.* The continuance 
of these in the service was a matter of necessity, since their 
desertion must have brought upon the Church still greater sus- 
picion and persecution. Even Tertullian regards the case of those 
who embraced Christianity after they had entered tlie 
military life as very delicate, yet appears to advise the 
abandonment of the calling, and the acceptance of the consequences. 4 
Origen was early inclined to speak with great severity respecting 
the propriety of bearing arms, but afterward admitted that it might 
be possible and even honourable. Also the evidence is convincing 
that in the reign of M. Aurelius many Christian soldiers were in 
the Roman army, and under Diocletian high offices were filled by 
members of the Church. 

The Apostolic Constitutions also certainly provide for the recep- 
tion of soldiers by baptism. They were to be examined, provision for 
and taught to do no injustice, to accuse no man falsely, *»i*i»n. 
and to be content with their wages.* The Nicene decision has 

1 de Corona Mil : c. 11. de Idol, c. 19. 

1 Mommsen : Hist, of Rome, New York, 1 S72, vol. iv, p. 581. *Apobg., cc. 37, 4 2. 
4 It has been charged by Gibbon, and some others, that Tertullian teaches the duty of 
desertion. The passage usually cited {de Corona Mil , c 1 1) can hardly be bo interpreted. 
* Const. AposL, L viii, c. 32. 
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occasioned some difference of opinion as to its purport. It is be- 
Decwon of mi- Heved, however, by the ablest commentators that the 
ctne council, twelfth canon was not aimed at the military calling, 
but rather against those who bad forsaken it, and were attempting 
to reenter it by means of bribery or corruption. The whole con- 
duct of Constantine toward the soldiery implies that military life 
was no longer under the ban of the Church, but was regarded as 
permissible. 

The changed relations of the Church to the government, during 
and after the fourth century, brought corresponding changes in the 
opinion of the Church fathers respecting the lawfulness of accepting 
offices both civil and military. The union of Church and State 
brought laxity of discipline and life. Zeal which should have been 
manifested to maintain the high moral and religious purity of the 
Church was shown only in the defence of its orthodoxy. The 
masses of the heathen world, which became nominally Christian 
with little change in belief or life, caused discipline to decay and 
the tone of piety to decline. The subsequent action, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, seems to be inspired by a new spirit. The popu- 
larity of the ecclesiastical life, exempt as it was from many services 
and disabilities, and the increasing passion for monastic retirement, 
compelled the government to guard itself against these incentives 
to the desertion of public trusts, especially to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of the army through withdrawal of its members in order to enter 
the less dangerous and toilsome avocations of the Church. Hence 
the edict of Honorius forbade any one who was bound to the mili- 
tary life to take upon himself any clerical calling, or think to excuse 
himself from the public service under pretence of entering upon the 
ecclesiastical life. With this principle the canons of the councils 
generally agreed, since they generally refused ordination to any who 
had entered a military life after baptism, and in most cases none 
who had been soldiers were admitted to the superior offices of the 
Church. 

The monumental evidence is entirely confirmatory of the docu- 
Monumentai mentary, and furnishes a very interesting comment on 
evidence. tne relation of the Church to military life and on the 

proportion of Christians enlisted in this service. Collections of in- 
scriptions, made at different and widely separated parts of the 
empire, show a great disparity in the number of pagan and Christian 
soldiers. Twenty years ago the studies of Le Blant on the collec- 
tions of three epigraphists, Reinesius, Steiner, and Mommsen, which 
were made in a region reaching from lower Italy north to the Rhine 
border, resulted as follows: Of 10,500 pagan inscriptions, 545, or 
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5.42 per cent., contained epitaphs of soldiers; while of 4,734 Christian 
inscriptions only 26, or .55 of one per cent., contained any reference 
to the military life. 1 In Gaul, as in Italy, Spain, and Africa, the 
title of soldier is rarely found inscribed on the tombs of the Christ- 
ian dead. While this may be partially attributable to the aversion 
of the early Christians to indulge in fulsome descriptions of the busi- 
ness of the departed dead, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that the fewness of such inscriptions is largely due to the influence 
of a religion whose Founder taught submission rather than resis- 
tance, and the fundamental law of whose kingdom was love. 

2 Le Blant: Manuel (TEpigraphie chretienne, etc., Paris, 1869, pp. 15, 16. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHARITIES IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

The ancient heathen world presented a sharp contrast in the social 
and civil conditions of its peoples. The many slaves and clients, 
dependent upon masters and lords for their support, tended to dim- 
inish the number of paupers who must receive aid at the hands of 
the government. While the system of slavery and clientage thus 
Poor relief b ^ e8Sene ^ tne demands for the practice of active charity, 
heathen na- large numbers of the indigent were assisted at the pub- 
1 0UJ * lie expense, and many instances of noble private gifts 

for the relief of the unfortunate are recorded by the historians, and 
are fully attested by the surviving monuments. In Attica Solon 
and his successors had incorporated into their legislation the princi- 
ple that it is the duty of the state to provide for its poor and un- 
fortunate; and very early in the history of the Roman Republic the 
sums expended in the gratuitous distribution of corn to the people 
constituted an important item in the public budget. The number 
thus receiving relief at Rome alone, at the beginning of the empire, 
was 320,000, or more than one fourth of the entire population of 
the city. Under the vigourous policy of Julius Caesar this had 
been reduced to 150,000, but under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000, and under the Antonines had increased to the enormous 
number of 500,000. This gratuitous distribution of corn, bread, oil, 
and salt, which began at Rome, extended to many of the great cit- 
ies and was probably practised even in many of the smaller towns 
of the empire. 1 

The writings of the Stoics had inculcated charity. In some of 
Teaching of these are found noble precepts which seem to rival the 
tne8ioks. m08 t exalted teachings of the New Testament. The 
fraternity of the race, and the corresponding duty of relieving the 
woes of all, are sometimes taught with great distinctness and en- 
forced with much eloquence. When Cicero says, " Nature ordains 
that a man should wish the good of every man, whoever he may be, 
for this very reason, that he is a man;"* and Seneca affirms, "I 
know that my country is the world, and my guardians are the 

1 Mommsen : Hist, of Rome, vol. iv, p. 591. Leckey: Op. c#, vol. ii, pp. 74, 75. 
* de officii*. Hi, 6. 
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gods;" 1 and Lucian sings of a time when "the human race will 
cast aside its weapons, and when all nations will learn to love," * we 
seem to have in this philosophy a basis for broadest benevolence and 
universal charity. Nor can it be denied that some of the purest and 
best men of heathenism belonged to the Stoic school, and were at 
times loud in their protests against injustice and cruelty. Yet in 
ihis system was recognised a principle which must be fatal to high 
and continuous charity. The duty of suppressing all 
emotion would result in the extinction of the very 
sources of true benevolent activity. Indifference in the presence of 
suffering, or the reckoning of every condition of human experience 
as unworthy the thought of the true man, necessarily carried with 
it indifference to the alleviation of woes, and produced the strange 
contradictions presented in the teachings, life, and death of some of 
the great masters of this philosophy. 

The stress of poverty, as well as the desire for the promotion of 
favourite schemes, had resulted in the organization of Tne clubs and 
numerous clubs and associations throughout the Roman ffuiw»- 
Empire. They were in great variety — social, political, industrial, 
and religious; yet in each was found an element of mutual aid in 
case of distress. By weekly or monthly contributions of the mem- 
bers, and by liberal gifts from the wealthy whom they counted 
among their patrons, a fund was secured which was placed in charge 
of curators to be used for the common benefit. These coUegia also 
cared for the burial of their members by the appropriation of a 
given sum, usually dependent upon the rank of the deceased, a por- 
tion of which was spent at the funeral banquet, and for the distri- 
bution of bread and wine among the poorer members of the guild. 
Such was the Roman care for the dead, and for keeping alive their 
memory, that the rich often made large donations to ^ n element of 
the collegia upon the special condition that the anniver- selfishness. 
sary of their death should be celebrated in a worthy manner by sac- 
rifices, assemblies at the tomb, libations, and distribution of money, 
bread, and wine among those who might be present at the ceremo- 
nies. So common was it to provide for the burial, and for celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the death by appropriate observances, that it 
may be called a Roman custom. It furnishes an explanation of the 
building of magnificent tombs along the Appian Way, and of the 
erection of convenient cellce, upon sites sometimes of great extent and 
costliness, connected with which were altars and banqueting halls 
for holding the burial feasts. 

The collegia, especially the burial clubs, had a most important 
1 de Vila beata, xx. ' Pharsalia, vl 
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influence upon the early Christian societies, and are intimately con- 
influenoe of nected with the history of Christian charities. The 
chrt^char- heathen inscriptions plainly use language which has 
lues. sometimes been supposed to be peculiar to the Church, as 

brother and sister, father and mother, as applied to members of the 
guild, or to founders, liberal patrons, or chief officers of the same. 
Doubtless it was within the walls of the schola, or at the gather- 
ings in the hired room of some humble Roman tavern, that the vast 
body of artisans, excluded as they were from all hope of political 
trust or preferment, felt the importance of individual life and expe- 
rienced the quickening power of a common interest. This liberal- 
izing influence was doubtless one source of the jealousy of the em- 
perors, and led to the partial suppression of the meetings of the 
guilds. In these, vastly more than in any form of heathen worship, 
is found a measurable resemblance to the methods and spirit of the 
Christian Church. It has often been remarked by students of early 
The church a Christianity that in the Christian societies alone, of all 
true communi- the Roman world, a true community was realized. Both 
* 7 ' in the religious and political life of that period this was 

totally unknown. The mass of the citizens were valuable only as they 
contributed to the welfare of the state; and the religious worship, 
supported by the government, had less interest for the masses of the 
people than had the daily shows in the amphitheatre. The thought 
of the personal duty of charity, or of communal benefits, was foreign 
to the pagan mind. It was, therefore, impossible that either the re- 
lief afforded to the needy by monthly distribution of corn, or the lar- 
gesses of the emperors, or the support given by masters to slaves, or 
by patrons to clients, or by the numerous guilds to their members 
could be of the nature of a pure and genuine charity. Through 

»~.v v . each and all was diffused the taint of selfishness. The 
Heathen char- . 

lty tainted with largesses were at times bestowed to allay popular clam- 
aeiflsoness. our, or to hide the crimes of an ambitious usurper; the 
distribution of corn was often made in order to relieve the hunger 
of a rabble which might otherwise precipitate a bloody revolution; 
the monthly contributions and intimate association of the clubs were 
for the benefit of members of the guild alone. The Stoic philosophy 
failed when tested by the adverse condition of the Roman world, 
and its teachings, however noble in themselves, were inadequate to 
purify the awful corruptions of society or alleviate the sore distress 
and poverty. In its ultimate analysis this philosophy was an edu- 
cation of pride, and tended to a sublime egotism. 1 Its pantheistic 

1 Conybcare and Howsou : Life and Epistles of St Paul, 6th ecL, New York, 1858, 
vol. i, p. 368. 
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principles also detracted from the dignity and sacredness of individ- 
ual being, and could therefore furnish no solid ground for genuine 
charity. 

Christian charity was a necessary outflow from the idea which 
lay at the very source of the system, namely, the king- Trae lmplIE . 
dom of God, which is a community of men who have tion or christ- 
been reconciled to God in Christ, whose law is a law of Uncllarit y- 
love. 1 This law is the supreme rule of action in this community; 
hence the selfish element, which tainted nearly every system of relief 
in the heathen world, is eliminated, and the charity is practiced in the 
name of Christ who came to realize the kingdom of heaven among 
men. It is, therefore, done unto men not simply to relieve from 
present poverty and need, but much more because of their relations 
to the new kingdom, which is also to be an everlasting kingdom, of 
which each, however lowly, may be a subject. The selling of all 
that he had and giving to the poor was the condition imposed by 
Christ upon the young rich man in order that he might become a 
member of this community, and thus feel that he had richer pos- 
sessions in sharing in the experiences of the whole body of believers. 
Christ's own example is that which he would have his followers imi- 
tate. It is the Samaritan's catholicity of spirit which receives his 
special approval. He leaves the society of his immediate family to 
become the friend of publicans and sinners. He violates the arti- 
ficial proprieties of his nation to instruct the woman of Samaria at 
the well, or to heal the afflicted Syrophoenician. 

This broader spirit and deeper significance of charity found ex 
emplification from the very beginning of Christ's public ministry. 
Germs of the beneficent institutions which have been to the great 
honour of the Church are found in the lifetime of Christ in the 
circle of serving women surrounding the Lord, a type of the deacon- 
esses and of all charitable women, in whom the history of the Church 
is so rich.* 

What has been said elsewhere (v. pp. 465 sq.) respecting the 
Church as a family is specially applicable to her chari- ^ temt , y u 
ties. The apostolic Church continued the family idea believer*. 
which had been so prominent during the ministry of Christ. The 
spirit of communion, first realized by the Church, explains the 
exceptional provisions made for the early relief of the poor and 
needy disciples. We have already found that the Lord's Supper 
and the associated lovefeasts were occasions for the most beautiful 
manifestations of the common interest and care. Moreover, the 

1 Uhlhoro : Christian Charity in Vie Ancient Cfiurch, New York, 1883, p. 67. 
•Uhlhorn: Op. ctf., p. 70. 
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institution of a class of officers whose special business was to have 
the oversight of funds which had come from a common offering, 
shows the prominence which the work of charity had assumed in 
the apostolic Church. This is in no way changed, whatever theory 
of the diaconate may be accepted; not even if the management of 
the charitable funds was never entrusted to the deacons, but was 
under the control and direction of the elders or bishops. The em- 
phasis put upon the idea of aid to the poor saints, as members of a 
community, is in no sense lessened. As in every other department 
of activity, so here, the spirit, at first prompting the early Christ- 
ians to a spontaneous relief of distress, later accomplished its work 
through a formal organization. The old Jewish law of tithing the 
income is nowhere insisted upon; but the exhortation is to imitate 
The true spirit Christ's example, who " though he was rich, yet for your 
of charity. sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be rich " (2 Cor. viii, 9). The readiness and hearty willingness of the 
offerings is the test of the religious character of the charity, and of 
its acceptance with God; he who gives grudgingly is not a Christ- 
ian giver at all; and the essence and proof of religion is ministration 
to the distressed (2 Cor. ix, 7; viii, 2, 3; James i, 27, et aL). The 
same spirit is shown in the repeated exhortations to hospitality which 
are found in the New Testament writings. The frequent passing of 
members of the Church from one part of the empire to another, 
usually in the work of evangelism, rendered this duty most pressing. 
Doubtless in this respect there was great likeness between the con- 
duct of the Christians and that of the numerous heathen clubs, since 
these likewise inculcated the duty of helpfulness and hospitality; 
but, as before stated, their aid was wholly confined to the members 
of the guild. 

When the charities of the Church are estimated in their wider 
range, it becomes important to study the business and financial con- 
dition of the empire during the first two centuries of its history. It 
has been customary to represent this as prosperous to an unusual 
Financial pro*- degree. The evidence is convincing that, outside of 
perity. Rome, the proportion of citizens who were liable to 

pinching poverty was less than at the present time in northern 
Europe. For the most part the taxes were not excessive, food was 
generally abundant, the relation of labour to the necessities of life 
was more advantageous than in modern Europe, the prices of provi- 
sions were carefully regulated by law, so that no such rapid and dis- 
turbing fluctuations were possible as now result from speculation 
and from a system of extended credits. Friedlander claims that 
property was less concentrated than at present; that the value of 
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the largest estates in the time of the early empire, even when slaves 
are included in the reckoning, fails far below that of Great fortunes 
many private individuals in Europe and America to-day. le83 tnan now * 
Only two persons of Rome are represented as having a property 
worth more than 820,000,000, and the incomes of the most wealthy 
Romans during the first four and a half centuries of the empire are 
greatly excelled by those of the families of Rothschild, Bedford, 
Demidoff, Astor, and Vanderbilt. 1 

This social and financial condition of the empire during the first 
century and a half of our era must have vitally affected Powerful lnflu . 
the question of the nature and extent of Christian be- eoce on ch&ri- 
neficence. Times of general prosperity call for the estab- t,ea * 
lishment of no wide-reaching charities; the spirit of the Church could 
find expression only in the relief of isolated cases of need, while 
its almsgiving would also be of a strongly individual character.* 

But the seeds of dissolution had already been planted in the em- 
pire. Before the middle of the second century the Adverse lnflu- 
evils of slavery, the corresponding contempt for labour, ©noes, 
the fearful extravagance of the nobility, the vast sums squandered 
on the public games and shows, the absence of moral restraint ex- 
hibited in the case of divorce, the indifference to abortion, infanti- 
cide, and exposure of children, and the fearfully expensive and wasting 
wars, had seriously weakened the empire. From these causes popu- 
lation was seriously decreasing, and poverty set in where a half 
century before had been comparative comfort. To pay the largely 
increased taxes many fine estates had been forfeited, thus concen- 
trating property into fewer hands, and bringing as necessary conse- 
quences extravagant luxury and the oppression of the smaller traders 
through excessive usury. The only means of defence was in the 
organization of guilds, which were recognised by the state, and be- 
came, in a sense, the servants of the government. In these more 
trying times greater demands were manifestly made upon the chari- 
ties of the Church. The teachings of the Christian fathers prior to 
Cyprian plainly reveal the nature and extent of these good works. 

We have already spoken of the collegia p , and of the spirit which ani- 
mated them. It is important to notice wherein the Christian Church, 
in some respects so closely resembling a heathen religious guild, dif- 
fered from it in its method of relief of the unfortunate. Certainly the 
uniform teaching of the first two hundred years is to give Cnristlan char _ 
to those who are in need, without careful discrimination ity broad and 
as to whether the recipient was a member of the Church * enera1 ' 
or a heathen. Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria are in en- 

1 Sittengeschichte Roms, Bd. iii, 88. 11-14. * Uhlhorn: 0p. cit., p. 105. 
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tire accord touching the duty of a common charity. Many passages 
from these and other writers are plain and positive. In the Shep- 
herd of Hernias occurs this characteristic teaching: " Practice good- 
ness; and from the rewards of your labours, which God gives you, 
give to all the needy in simplicity, not hesitating as to whom you 
are to give or not to give. Give to all, for God wishes his gifts to 
be shared amongst all. They who receive will render an account to 
God why and for what they have received. For the afflicted who 
receive will not be condemned, but they who receive on false pre- 
tences will suffer punishment He, then, who gives is blameless." l 
This injunction plainly has reference to private almsgiving, and 
seems to have no application to that more systematic beneficence 
which was bestowed upon the needy members of the Church 
through organized channels. The giving was spontaneous, free, not 
of their abundance, but from their scanty earnings. 

The peculiar organization of the Churches also provided for sys- 
Aiao wide, ox temat i c an< l widereaching charities. Not only were the 
tended tbrougii needy of individual congregations relieved by the obla>» 
organization. t j Qng on * ere( j at tne i^Ts Supper, but special collections 

were made for the relief of distress in distant provinces. Already 
in the apostolic age community of interest was shown by forward- 
ing considerable sums of money, gathered from wide districts of 
country, to relieve the poor saints at Jerusalem (Rom. xv, 25, 26; 
1 Cor. xv, 1-4). The expression " them of Macedonia and Achaia" 
seems to include many of the most prosperous churches which had 
been established through Paul's instrumentality, and indicates the 
nature and extent of these offerings. The churches of the first two 
and a half centuries may be regarded as so many compact organiza- 
tions for charitable work. Its oversight being entrusted to the bish- 
ops, there was an immediateness and directness of relief which 
otherwise were not possible. The close affiliations of the bishops 
Gtttoeasflyeon- with each other, and the system of circular letters which 
reHeT^of ^ had been adopted, enabled the entire Church to concen- 
tres, trate its gifts upon a single locality which had been vis- 
ited with sudden or peculiar distress. Moreover, the association of 
the bishop with sub-helpers, as elders, deacons, the widows and the 
deaconesses, allowed of faithful and minute supervision, and of a 
consequent wise and economical administration of the charities. It 

is plain that the deaconesses had other duties than those 
De&coness&B- 

of keepers of the entrances of the church appointed for 

women, or even as assistants in baptism, or instructors of candidates; 

they were employed in those works of charity and relief where hea- 

1 Book ii, Mandate, ii. 
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then public opinion would not permit the presence of the deacons. 
" Ordain also a deaconess who is faithful and holy, for the ministra- 
tions toward women. For sometimes he cannot send a deacon, who 
is a man, to the women, on account of unbelievers. Thou shalt 
therefore send a woman, a deaconess, on account of the imaginations 
of the bad." 1 Thus the number and variety of officers enabled the 
early Church to reach all classes, and to have complete knowledge 
of the personal needs of its members. 

Another question which has been earnestly discussed is the influ- 
ence of the early Christian system of charities upon pau- influence of 
perism and self-help. It has been charged that it fo&tered Sy^^Se^ 
dependence, and that its ultimate result was to add to Jan. 
the pauper population. The question is beset with difficulties, be- 
cause of insufficient data from which to form a judgment. The lack 
of official statistics, with reference both to the Roman government 
and to eccle3iastical activities, renders the question wellnigh insolu- 
ble. That promiscuous relief of the poor, disconnected from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the needs of the beneficiary, tends to helplessness 
and increasing poverty is everywhere confessed. The presumption 
is certainly very strong that this defect could not, however, attach 
to the early Christian charities. While, as has been noted, a 
generous and helpful spirit toward all was clearly taught, the thor- 
oughness of organization and administration afforded the best possi- 
ble guarantee of worthy bestowment of aid. First, accurate lists 
were kept of those who received stated assistance, so Guards against 
that immediate and thorough inspection was possible. ^seTf^pemu 
Second, the aid afforded was usually of the necessaries enoe. 
of life. Third, the support of such as had abandoned a trade, or 
otherwise suffered peculiar hardship for the sake of Christ, was of a 
simple and inexpensive nature, thus reducing to a minimum the 
temptation to deception and fraud. Fourth, the special pains to 
have orphans of Christian parents adopted by childless couples, and 
trained in habits of industry,* was a most beneficent provision which 
kept alive the spirit of purest charity, and most effectually guarded 
against the increase of pauperism. Fifth, the solemn charge to 
bishops that they be solicitous to aid the truly needy, but at the 
same time do all in their power to place every body, so far as possi- 
ble, in a condition of self-help. The language of the Constitutions 
is noteworthy: " O bishops, be solicitous about their cbargo to the 
maintenance, being in nothing wanting to them; exhib- wabops. 
iting to orphans the care of parents; to the widows the care of hus- 
bands; to those of suitable age, marriage; to the artificer, work; to 
1 Const Apost t 1. iii, c. 15. ' Const Apost, L iv, c. 1. 
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the disabled, commiseration; to the strangers, a house; to the hun- 
gry, food; to the thirsty, drink; to the naked, clothing; to the sick, 
visitation; to the prisoners, assistance; . . . to the young man, assist- 
ance that he may learn a trade, and may be maintained by the advan- 
tage arising from it, . . . that so he may no longer burden any of the 
brethren ; . . . for certainly he is a happy man who is able to support 
himself, and does not take up the place of the orphan, the stranger, 
and the widow." ! These considerations, among many others, would 
seem to show that the methods of the Christian Church, prior to the 
rise and prevalence of monasticism, were well calculated to keep alive 
a genuine charity, and foster a spirit of independence and self-help. 
Probably the times of persecution and of public misfortune 
opportunities afforded the occasions for the most impressive exempli- 
for christian fication of the Christian law of love. While the perse- 
charttle8, cutions of the Church were for the most part local, and 

grew out of a peculiar combination of circumstances, they were 
often sharp and peculiarly afflictive. The suffering arose from the 
confiscation of property, from its ruthless destruction through pop- 
ular outbreaks, from loss of business, and often from exile, imprison- 
ment, or death of those who were the natural guardians of families. 
The records and the inscriptions alike tell a story honourable to the 
heroism and to the patient sacrifice of the Church. In the Decian 

persecution, which proved so disastrous, those who 
In persecutions. * i-i-i^^i • • * - 

were banished to the mines, or immured in prisons 

in Carthage, were tenderly cared for by the whole body of be- 
lievers. Cyprian is most earnest in his words and labours to re- 
lieve the wants of such as were under special temptation to aposta- 
sy. Persons cast into prison on account of their faith were visited, 
and supplied with necessary provisions. The unfortunate men who 
were condemned to the. mines, and who were compelled to submit 
to the cruelty of harsh, unfeeling masters, were not forgotten by 
the sympathizing Church. The deeper the misery and the greater 
the peril the more brightly shone the light of charity, and extraor- 
dinary care was bestowed upon those whose lot was peculiarly trying. 
The charities at such times were generous and methodical." 

So, too, in times of great public misfortune. During the third 
mtimesofpub- century the empire was visited by a series of fearful ca- 
lic misfortune, lamities, in which the contrast between Christian and 
heathen charity was made most conspicuous. The fatal pestilence 
which appeared in different districts dissolved all nat- 
ural ties. In Carthage there was a general panic. "All 
were shuddering, fleeing, shunning the contagion, impiously ex- 
1 Const. Apost., 1. iv, c. 2. * Cyprian : Epi*L xxzvi, ad Clerum. 
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posing their own friends, as if with exclusion of the person who was 
sure to die of the plague one could exclude death also. ., . . No one 
regarded any thing besides his cruel gains. . . . No one did for an- 
other what he himself wished to experience." * The biographer of 
Cyprian speaks of his exhortations in the midst of the pestilence: 
that the Christians should not succour their own brethren alone, but 
all alike; that this was the Father's method, and the children must 
he like the Father.' In conformity to this spirit the Christians ral- 
lied to assist, some by their money, many more by their labours, in 
caring for the sick and burying the dead, until the calamity was 
stayed. Like scenes were witnessed in the midst of the 
pestilence at Alexandria. The letter of Dionysius, then 
bishop, as found in Eusebius, gives a most graphic picture of the 
difference of the behaviour of Christians and heathen in the midst of 
this awful visitation. " They (the Christians) took up the bodies of 
the saints with their open hands, and on their bosoms, cleansed their 
eyes and closed their mouths, carried them on their shoulders, and 
composed their limbs, embraced, clung to them, and prepared them 
decently with washing and garments; and erelong they themselves 
shared in the same offices. Those that survived always followed 
those before them. Among the heathen it was just the reverse. 
They both repelled those who began to be sick and avoided their 
nearest friends. They would cast them out into the roads half dead, 
or throw them, when dead, without burial," etc.* These deeds of 
mercy and of charitable relief were found in all departments of 
activity, and the teachings and practice of the Church were such as 
to profoundly impress the most stubborn opponents. 

Few can doubt that the nature of Christian charities was changed 
both by the conflict with Montanism, and by the growth p|1ncJ ^ 
of the principle of the merit of good works which had veree to curist- 
taken firm root in the Church by the middle of the third toncharit J r - 
century. With all its wild extravagance, Montanism was also a pro- 
test against the prevailing laxity of discipline, and the easy morals 
which had begun to rob the Church of her greatest efficiency. In so 
far Montanism contained a valuable element. But in the attempt to 
purify the Church by simple discipline lay a radical error. In merely 
withdrawing from the world, in forbidding any commingling with 
sinful humanity, in regarding all things forbidden which are not 
expressly allowed, Montanism was introducing into the 
Church what is contradictory to the principles which 
Christ had most clearly inculcated. The lofty exclusiveness of 
this heresy savoured of a spiritual pride, and would separate its 

1 Vita Cypriani, c. 9. * Ibid., c. 10. » Kusebius: Hist. EccL, L 7, c. 22L 

32 
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votaries from a fallen world which it was the real mission of Chris- 
tianity to restore. In its conflict with this stubborn heresy the 
Church passed beyond the sober mean into the opposite extreme. In 
the attempt to meet the social and intellectual forces of the empire, 
and bring them into subjection, the strictness of discipline was re- 
laxed, and the Church became more and more conformed to the preva- 
lent spirit, until she was too often content with the mere ceremonial 
Doctrine of without the inspiring spirit of worship. The growing 
good works. strength of the doctrine of good works, which finds ex- 
pression in Origen and Cyprian, and the substitution of a special 
priesthood, whose functions were of peculiar sanctity, for the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers who were each and all called to 
a high and holy calling, tended to tarnish the charities of the Church. 
No longer was the simple love of Christ the inspiration of Christian 
beneficence; but the motive of personal advantage to the giver in- 
troduced into the work of the Church that selfish element which had 
.tainted the charities of the heathen guilds. Thus the gifts which had 
•before been so bountifully bestowed by individuals were now left to 
•the care of the Church officiary, and almsgiving was now practised 
for the benefit which might inure to the donor. Also the transition 
.from the simple congregational episcopacy to the more formal and 
■stately diocesan government, tended to confound pure charity 
with a kind of perfunctory service which was delegated to chosen 
officials who must deal with masses rather than with individual 
sufferers. 

The recognition of the Church by the State was a most important 

influenceofun- * act * n tne hi 8torv °f Christian charities. Constantine 
ion of churcb had become convinced of the superiority of the work of 
and state. ^ £j nurc0j an( j na( j largely added to her available re- 
sources. As the churches became more magnificent, and public wor- 
ship more stately through the use of imposing liturgies, so the means 
for beneficent work were greatly multiplied. But this increase of 
the wealth of the Church was at the expense of the State. The finan- 
cial condition of the empire was deplorable. Industries were in a 
•state of decline. The later retirement of multitudes to the monastic 
life withdrew an immense productive force from society, and the fur- 
ther exemption of the Church properties from taxation added to the 
burdens of the remaining citizens. Resistance to the inroads of the 
barbarian tribes brought a further strain upon the tottering empire, 
while in the track of these invading hordes were ruin and appalling 
want. The opportunities for the charitable work of the Church thus 
multiplied on every hand. Nor were the means wanting. Immense 
«ums were poured into her treasuries, but these were largely in the 
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form of alms, and did not come, as before, from the free Decay of piu-e 
oblations made at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, charities. 
The decay of spiritual life caused the churches to be unvisited by the 
masses of the people, so that in the writings of the great leaders and 
preachers are found bitter complaints that the eucharist was neg- 
lected for the sake of the circus or the theatre, and that the oblations 
were greatly diminished. 

The theory that the property of the Church is for the good of 
the poor was still recognised, and many of the high officials gave 
all their private fortunes into iier coffers. The constantly strength- 
ening doctrine that almsgiving ranked with fasting and prayer 
as a means of salvation, and had, therefore, a highly meritorious 
power, further added to the resources available for Church charities. 
Nor was the Church an unfaithful steward. A new species of char- 
ities, in the form of hospitals, appeared during the reign R i8e f hospi- 
of Constantine. The exact time of their origin is not ****- 
known; but the presumption is strong that the establishments 
ordered by Julian, during his attempt to restore heathenism, were in 
imitation of what had already become familiar to the Christians. 
It is certain, however, that from the last half of the fourth to the 
sixth century great numbers of these charities were founded, and 
were the means of alleviating the distresses of multitudes of the 
poor and impotent. They spread from the east to the west, where 
they at first seem to have been much fewer, and to have been held 
in lower esteem. So numerous and varied were the hospitals in 
the Eastern Empire that special legislation was required for their 
regulation and control. Though sometimes the centres of fearful 
immoralities, they often furnished opportunities of labor for worthy 
men and women, and were places of refuge for the unfortunate in 
the chaotic times succeeding the downfall of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THK RELATION8 OF THB EARLY CHURCH TO EDUCATION AND GEN- 

ERAL CULTURE. 

What were the intellectual training and attainments of "tbe 
Tbe culture of Twelve," and of Christ's immediate disciples, it is diffi- 
the apostles. CVL \i t determine. It has been quite common to repre- 
sent them as obscure and unlettered fishermen, or common toilers 
who belonged to a despised province, were unacquainted with human 
philosophy, and were untouched by the current discussions. Some 
facts of the gospel history, and some expressions of Christ and of 
Paul, seem to justify this view. " For ye see your calling, breth- 
ren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, ov noXkoi oofyoi 
Kara odpiea, not many mighty, not many noble, evyevelg, are called. 
But God has chosen the foolish, ra /iwpd, things of the world to con- 
found the wise, rovg aoQovg" etc. (1 Cor. i, 26-28). This expression 
would, however, imply that some of " the called " were of another 
« , , type; and in the history of the apostolic Church are 

Some officials * * \ « . * # 

were Christ- mentioned a few men of high position, both in the em- 

ian8 * pire and in the Jewish Church, who had accepted Chris- 

tianity (Acts xiii, 12; xviii, 8; xxii, 3; Rom. xvi, 23). While the 
Gospel was indeed " good news " to the uneducated, the low-born, 
and the obscure, who felt the need of a deliverer, it should not be too 
hastily inferred that the first called apostles were necessarily illiter- 
oouw read the ate » The frequent appeals of Christ to the law show 
tow - that his apostles were familiar with and able to read it. 

Josephus and Philo agree in saying that great importance was 
attached to the reading of the law. The noted expression of Jose- 
phus, " If any one should question one of us concerning the laws, he 
would more easily repeat all than his own name," shows that his 
further statement must be true, that " from our first consciousness 
we have them, as it were, engraven on our souls." l He fre- 
quently mentions the zeal manifested by the Jews in the instruction 
of their children in the law, and claims that Moses commanded to 
teach them in the elements of knowledge, that they might walk 
according to the holy statutes, and not transgress them. At the 

1 Apion, ii, 18 
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advent of Christ, schools had been founded by the Jew- schools m in* 
ish communities for the instruction of -the children in ttme <* cnrtou 
the elements of knowledge; but the ultimate object of these was to 
teach the law. The purpose of the elementary school was, there- 
fore, to prepare the pupils to read it, since great stress was laid upon 
the reading in contradistinction from mere oral instruction.' The 
further duty of children to keep the Sabbath, to observe the great 
fasts, to join in the prayers in the family worship and at the table, 
and to attend the national festivals, necessarily furnished invaluable 
opportunities for a knowledge of the law, and for familiarity with 
the national history. 

The education thus carefully begun was continued by means of 
the services of the synagogue. This becomes more im- The synagogue 
portant from the fact that the synagogues were prima- JJJJJ 1 jjjjjj^ 
rily places for religious instruction, and not, in the strict Hon. 
sense of the term, for worship. Hence Philo calls them " houses of 
instruction," where the law and its sacred observance were incul- 
cated. The further fact that in the smaller towns, where the Jew- 
ish element was largely in excess, the town senate probably united 
in themselves both religious and civil authority, would add to the 
importance of the synagogues as educational institutions. More- 
over, the free method of conducting the services in these places of 
meeting must have been a further means of stimulating thought and 
of disseminating knowledge. While there was a chief officer, &QX 1 ' 
awaycr/os, who cared for the general order of services, preaching, 
and prayer, no officials were appointed; any one, even minors, might 
read the Scriptures, and every adult member of the congregation 
was competent to lead in prayer and expound the lessons. On Sab- 
bath days the ruler of the synagogue was accustomed to invite sev- 
eral, generally not less than seven, to take part in the reading, thus 
increasing the number of interested partakers in the service, and of 
persons who were able to pronounce the sacred text; while either 
the readers themselves, or some competent members of the congre- 
gation, accompanied the reading with a continued translation into 
th* Aramaic, which was the dialect understood by the bulk of the 
common people. 

The importance which is attached to teaching in the writings 
of Paul is pertinent to an inquiry respecting the -n^ teaching 
degree of intelligence among the early Christians. It 'unction. 
is interesting to notice the emphasis which is laid upon this 
function, dtddotuv, didaoKaXia, in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament. By Paul it is mentioned with prophecy, ministering, 

1 v. Sharer: The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, vol. ii, div. H, p. 60. 
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exhortation, giving, and ruling (Rom. xii, 6-8). Teaching, 61- 
SaatcaXla, is elsewhere (1 Cor. xii, 28) third in the enumeration of 
special charisms, outranking even miracles, oWd/jet?, gifts of heal- 
ing, helps, governments, and diversities of tongues. This is not to 
be accounted as merely the opinion of an apostle whose oppor- 
tunities for understanding contemporary thought, both Jewish and 
Christ's meth- pagan> had been exceptional, but rather it is in accord 
od ' with the method of Christ himself, whose ministry was 

largely a ministry of teaching. Whether going about all Galilee 
(Matt, iv, 23; Luke xiii, 10), or through all Jewry (Luke xxiii, 5), 
or sitting daily in the temple (Matt, xxvi, 5; John vii, 14), or ad- 
dressing his more immediate disciples on the deeper meaning of the 
law (Matt, v, 2), or in the more astounding miracles which he 
wrought, or in the foremost place given to teaching in the great 
commission, Jesus everywhere recognises the prime importance of 
instructing men in regard to the truths pertaining to his kingdom. 

Closely connected with this is the character of the epistles which 
Exalted etwr- the apostles addressed to the various churches respect- 
arostoitewriu ln & doctrines and duties. It must be recollected that 
ings. most of these letters were written to infant societies 

within a generation from the crucifixion of Christ, that they were 
addressed to men and women who may represent the average cult- 
ure of the Church, before it was compelled to adjust itself to the new 
conditions which persecutions or imperial patronage afterward cre- 
ated. It is true that the great body of the matter of these epistles 
is truth of an eminently practical character, easily understood, and 
well suited to establish the community of belie vers in faith and all 
holy living. But when we study some portions of Paul's letters to 
the Romans, to the Galatians, and to the Corinthians, or the epistle 
to the Hebrews, we are confronted with discussions of some of the 
most abstruse problems of religious philosophy, to whose interpreta- 
tion the best minds of the Christian centuries have been devoted. 
The profound teachings of this apostle respecting the relation of the 
Jewish economy to the kingdom of heaven among men, the failure 
of natural religion to bring salvation, the bondage of the fallen man 
to sin, the relations of law to grace, the justification of the soul by 
faith, the subtle truths pertaining to the resurrection body, and the 
final triumph of the redeemed man, must be accounted among the 
most important and difficult themes which can engage human 
thought. Peter speaks of some things in these letters as " hard to 
be understood, oWvofpra, which they that are unlearned, ol apa$d$ y 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their 
own destruction " (2 Pet. iii, 16). But it is not presumable that ai* 
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apostle would write in language not capable of being appreciated 
either by the mass of the disciples, or by those who had special 
direction of their religious education, thus defeating the very pur- 
pose of the epistles. Hence we are led to believe that in the apos- 
tolic Church there must have been a fair proportion of men and 
women to whom the deeper and more abstruse discussions of Paul 
were not only intelligible, but were the means of moral and religious 
edification. 

In the examination of a question respecting which so little evi- 
dence survives, the Christian idea of the family, and the The ChriatIan 
sacred duty of care for children, to which reference has duty to tbe 
elsewhere been made (Book IV, chap, i), must not be lamUy - 
omitted. The effect of Christianity was the awakening and quick- 
ening of the intellectual and moral powers. With new views of duty 
and destiny came new motives to care for the young. The very at- 
mosphere of the Christian household was redolent of influences most 
truly stimulating and ennobling. The mother nourished the child, 
the community cared for the orphaned. The simplicity of tastes, so 
uniformly inculcated by the Christian fathers, turned the thoughts 
from the merely outward and accidental to the spiritual and essen- 
tial. The family education must, therefore, have been of extreme 
importance, and had its root in the very genius of the Christian sys- 
tem. The duty to behave toward each other in a manner mutually 
helpful aud saving, because each belonged to a family with God as 
father, was solemn and imperative, thus furnishing the necessary 
conditions of the truest and fullest education. 

For merely secular education the Christians of the first and sec- 
ond centuries depended upon heathen schools. These The secular 
were accessible to those who could pay a moderate price "boob, 
for instruction, since the calling of a common teacher in the second 
century was regarded as one of great toil and of very limited in- 
come. Liberal emperors had encouraged education, and numerous 
schools had been established under their auspices. Julius Caesar 
had attracted many Greek teachers to Rome, where instruction in 
the language was greatly coveted, and Augustus became a liberal 
- patron of polite learning. In the second century Antoninus Pius 
had provided for the establishment of schools in all parts of the em- 
pire, sustaining at the public expense ten teachers of medicine, five 
rhetoricians, and five grammarians in the largest cities; seven teach- 
ers of medicine, four rhetoricians, and four grammarians in those of 
medium population; and five teachers of medicine, three rheto- 
ricians, and three grammarians in the smaller towns. 1 While these 
1 Kriedlander: Bd. i, s. 2S1. 
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provisions were entirely inadequate to satisfy the public needs, they 
nevertheless encouraged the citizens of the empire to greater efforts 
Education de- f° r tDe care of their children. But the interest in edu- 
cumng. cation was already declining. There had been a marked 

decadence since the beginning of the first century. The military 
and civil service had fallen more and more into the hands of the 
low-born, and thus the need of culture as a preparation for public 
life was felt to be less urgent. In the West a vicious pronunciation 
became increasingly prevalent, and many proofs of growing illiter- 
acy and vulgarity are still preserved in the literature and in the in- 
scriptions. It is said that while qiuestor, Hadrian, during the read- 
ing of an address, was derided by the senators on account of his 
blunders in the use of the language, and that M. Aurelius was not 
understood when he gave commands in Latin, because his elegant 
pronunciation was entirely foreign to his officers. 1 

The feelings of the Christians respecting the attendance upon the 
Embarrass- P a £ an schools were various. It was impossible for their 
meat* of the children to gain the elements of a secular education else- 
Chrisdaiis. w here, since the condition of the first Christians forbade 
the establishment of separate schools. The slender testimony extant 
leads to the conclusion that Christian parents were accustomed to 
patronize the heathen teachers. Yet the early fathers are perplexed 
Teituiiian's with the problem. Especially Tertullian recognises the 
riewa. serious embarrassments felt by both pupils and school- 

masters, lie sees in the teaching of the schools, as in other kinds of 
businees, the taint of idolatry. He discriminates, however, between 
teaching and learning the heathen literature. " Learning literature 
is allowable for believers, rather than teaching, for the principle of 
learning and of teaching is different. If a believer teach literature, 
while he is teaching doubtless he commends, while he delivers he 
affirms, while he recalls he bears testimony to, the praises of idols 
interspersed therein. . . . But when a believer learns these things, 
if he is already capable of understanding what idolatry is, he neither 
receives nor allows them; much more if he is not yet capable." * 
Ho therefore hesitates to condemn the patronizing of the heathen 
schools by the Christian, because " to him necessity is attributed 
at? an excuse, because he has no other way to learn." ■ Cyprian is 
firm in enforcing the differences between Christian and heathen 
morality; 4 and it is clear from the taunts of Celsus that in his 
day there was a wide-spread inattention and even repugnance to 
heathen learning among the Christians. 

» Friedlander: Op. cti., Bd. iii, 88. 362 353. 

8 da Idol., c. 10. ' Ibid. * ad Anion, c. 1G. 
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The earliest educational institution in the Church was the cate- 
ehumenate. This was not intended for children only, t^ catechu- 
but for all who would be admitted to full membership, nwnate. 
and to a complete enjoyment of Church privileges. Primarily this 
had reference to instruction in the principles of the Christian faith, 
and it is probable that little, if any, strictly secular education was 
at first connected with it. The bishops regarded it as incumbent 
upon them to care for the training of their flocks in the principles of 
their religion ; yet, from some of the works which have been preserved, 
it is evident that the discussions sometimes involved the highest 
problems which can engage human attention, — the doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit, the Incarnation, Divine Providence, the last Things, 
etc. From this it may be safely inferred that the hearers must have 
passed far beyond the stage of elementary training, and were able 
to discuss and master these high themes. The acceptance of Chris- 
tianity by some men well versed in the pagan philoso- 
phy led the earliest apologists to employ Greek learning Greek learn- 
in the defence of the peculiarities of the Christian sys- ,De ' 
tern. Such was Justin Martyr, who, after conversion, devoted his 
powers to the preparation of Apologies for Christianity, addressing 
both, as now appears, to Antoninus Pius, one of the most cultivated 
emperors of the century. His thought and method are distinctively 
Greek. Christianity is the highest reason, and he who lives in con- 
formity to reason is a Christian. Whatever, therefore, is rational 
is Christian, and whatever is Christian is in accordance with the 
best reason. He even goes so far as to declare that all, in every dis- 
pensation, who have thus lived in conformity to the deepest reason, 
are Christians in every thing but name. Justin thus endeavours to 
reconcile the Christian system with the best teaching of the Platonic 
philosophy, and is the first one of the fathers to suggest the method 
for the harmony of reason and revelation, and for the use of Greek 
learning in the Christian schools. 

The most famous catechetical school was that of Alexandria, 
which had a succession of 'noted teachers who deeply in- The gc^i <* 
fluenced the theology of the Church. While tradition Alexandria, 
ascribes its founding to St. Mark, its first authentic teacher was 
Pantaenus, who flourished about A. D. 180. He was succeeded by 
a long line of instructors, of whom Clement and Origen were the 
most conspicuous. This school was not for children; rather it was 
after the type of the schools of the Jewish rabbis and of the Greek 
philosophers. It was a place of inquiry and discussion. The room 
or hall stood open from morning to night, and probably all who 
wished had free access to the master. In addition to conversations, 
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and free question and answer to any who might come, 
there appears to have been a progressive course for those 
who desired more systematic training in the doctrines of the Christ- 
ian religion. This is suggested by the treatises of Clement and Ori- 
gen. They seem to have been arranged on the plan of a progressive 
unfolding of the truth, and a growing experience of its saving 
power. 1 Since this school was free of charge for tuition, it was vis- 
ited by multitudes of both men and women, and became the means 
of instructing many thoughtful pagans in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. Especially under the direction of Origen, who at a 
later period devoted his entire attention to advanced instruction, 
were eminent heathen persuaded of the truth of Christianity, who 
also made valuable gifts to the school. Prominent among these was 
Ambrosius, a Gnostic, who contributed a valuable library, and pro- 
moted the exegetical studies of Origen by the aid of copyists, read- 
ers, and secretaries. In connection with theology and philosophy, 
rhetoric and mathematics, physics and astronomy, and even gram- 
mar and music, were taught. 

But the attempt of the Alexandrian theologians to reconcile 
This fraught the supernaturaiism of the Gospel with the pagan phi- 
with dangers, losophy was attended with peculiar dangers. Not only 
did the Christian teachers encounter the purer and nobler principles 
of Platonism, but the eclecticism of the Neo-Platonic school, and 
the bewildering syncretism of the Jewish and Christian Gnosticism. 
The earnest desire of Origen to reconcile these conflicting elements, 
within and without the Church, led him to embrace some extrava- 
gant doctrines which had but slender scriptural authority, and to 
originate an allegorical method of interpretation of the Scriptures 
whose threefold sense, literal, moral, and spiritual, might lead to 
conclusions as untenable as the wildest vagaries of Gnosticism. 

At a very early date an important institution was established at 
The school of Antioch. This differed somewhat from the catechetical 
AnUoch. school of Alexandria, inasmuch as it was not under the 

direction and official oversight of the bishop, but was rather a col- 
lection of cloister schools, inside and outside the city, for the special 
training of the monks and clergy. Their curriculum of studies was 
much narrower. Instead of philosophy and nearly the whole round 
of human knowledge, as taught at Alexandria, the schools of Anti- 
och were almost exclusively engaged in the study of the Scriptures. 
The eminent teachers, Dorotheus and Lucian of Samosata, intro- 

1 Notice especially the difference of teaching in Clement's Cohortatio ad GraKos, 
Pcedagogus, and Stromata. These progress from the elements of a Christian life to 
the more advanced stages of thought and experience. 
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daced a more just and rational interpretation, and became the 
instructors of some of the ablest bishops of the Church. Also 
at Edessa, Caesarea, Nisibis, etc., were flourishing schools, whose 
influence upon the thought and doctrines of the Church was most 
important. 

The recognition of the Church by Constantine brought no immedi- 
ate change in the feeling of the leading fathers respecting More favour _ 
heathen philosophy, or in relation to the propriety of pa- able opinion of 
tronizing heathen schools. There is abundant evidence pagan culture - 
that some of the most distinguished Christian theologians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries received much of their training under pagan mas- 
ters. The education of Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom,as well as 
that of Gregory Nazianzen and Basil with Julian in the schools of 
Athens, is illustrative of the opinion of the best Christian families 
respecting the excellent discipline of the heathen teachers. Never- 
theless, there is noticed a feeling of the importance of a distinctively 
Christian education under the direction of the Church. By the mid- 
dle of the fourth century this conviction had greatly strengthened, 
and the Christian teachers had become so numerous and influential 
as to direct the attention of the Emperor Julian to these schools, 
which were regarded by him as most serious hinderances to his 
efforts to restore the pagan religion. The attempt to remove these 
teachers from the public schools, and its influence on the develop- 
ment of a distinctive Christian poetry, have been elsewhere traced. 1 

The further effect was to develop a theory of education which 
may be properly denominated Christian. Its chief ele- A _ . „ . v 

* * . • • • ™ • AChristlanthe- 

ments are found in the writings of Chrysostom, but it is ory or educa- 
more completely systematized by Basil. Both these Uon * 
fathers placed a very high value upon education. " Do not attempt 
to make your son a mere orator, but train him in Christian wisdom. 
Every thing depends upon character, not upon words; this alone 
will make him strong in the kingdom of God, and secure for him 
the true riches. Do not be over careful respecting his language, but 
purify his heart. I do not say this to hinder you from giving your 
son a literary training, but to guard against expending all energy 
and thought on this alone." Such is the wise advice of Chrysostom 
to Christian parents. Placing a high estimate upon the Povrer of ex . 
influence of example, he exhorts parents and guardians * m P le * 
to see to it that their children and wards are placed under teachers 
whose pure lives will in themselves be the best educating power. 
" Much of the evil in children comes from our neglect, from the fact 
that we have not from the first inculcated the fear and love of God. 

1 v. Book I, chap. viii. 
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We interpose no objection to the son's attending the theatre, and 
make no effort that he visit the church; if one now and then is 
found at the public services it is more as an amusement than for 
purposes of worship." By Chrysostom the mother is regarded as 
the best teacher, and, next to her, the cloister schools are the most 
important means of Christian education. 

Basil shows about an equal enthusiasm for Greek culture and for 
Basil's teach- tne monastic life. u The Christian must seek the treas- 
to *- ures of the life to come. To this life the Scriptures are 

designed to lead by instructing us in the deep mysteries of the faith. 
But in order to understand these our powers must be cultivated by 
every possible means — by intercourse with the poets, the orators, 
the grammarians, and with every one who may give us insight into 
the deeper truths pertaining to the kingdom of God." The princi- 
ples which Basil formulated for the government of the monks in 
their schools contain much of permanent value. 

The teachings of Jerome respecting the value of pagan writings 

were still more influential. Notwithstanding his ex- 
Jeromes par- ., ..„ ,.,. ,... 

tiaitty for cias- treme asceticism, the influence of his early training is 

sew ags. manifest in his own studies, and in the high value which 
he places upon the literature of pagan antiquity. His severe strict- 
ures on the ecclesiastics of his day for neglecting the study of the 
Scriptures, and for passing their time in reading low comedies and 
love-songs, cannot be construed as condemning the study of tho 
best heathen classics, since even after his retirement to Bethlehem 
he established a school in connection with the monastery, and gave 
instruction in grammar and in the Roman poets. 1 The later views 
of Jerome were influenced by his ardent devotion to the monastic 
life, and probably by his alarm at the fearful decadence of faith 
and morals throughout the empire. His views respecting the edu- 
His later *e- cation of daughters are characterized by excessive se- 
venty, verity,* and his condemnation of high Church officials, 
who instruct their sons in the heathen authors and in low comedy 
at the neglect of the teachings of the Church, is most unsparing.' 

The contributions of Augustine to the work of education were 
Aiurustine's many and valuable. His own training had been most 
views. thorough; and while in some of his writings he regrets 

the time wasted in reading the trivial and debauching works of pa- 
gan authors, he elsewhere recommends the classics for the valuable 

1 v. Ebert: Geschichte der Chrutlich-lateiTWicJien Literatur, 8. 182. 
f v. Schmidt: Die Getchickte der Erzithung und dea Untorickb, Cothen, 1863, 88. 
136, W. 

• v. Com. in Kphes. vi T 4. 
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truths therein found, which are in accord with the Christian system, 
and the study of the rhetoricians for the benefits experienced in fit- 
ting the preacher for his work. 

In the West the destructive barbarian invasions had almost com- 
pletely annihilated the public institutions which had vm ^ . ^ 

f J . , , , r , , , Effects of tbe 

been maintained by the government; hence the stand- barbarian in- 
ard of education became low in the extreme. Instead ons * 
of the imperial schools, the cathedral schools, under the direction of 
the bishops, then undertook the training of the youth. The general 
result was a further inattention to the works of pagan authors, a 
growing distrust of secular learning, and a narrow and inadequate 
training in most of the monastic institutions of the West. " Sci- 
ence became the servant of theology, and thereby lost its freedom 
and independent activity." l The inscriptions of the fifth and sixth 
centuries reveal the growing illiteracy. Their wide departure from 
classic forms, the many gross errors in orthography, the interchange 
of labials, etc., the inattention to grammatical laws, the barbarous 
commingling of Greek and Latin characters and words, furnish 
painful evidence of educational and literary decadence. 1 

In the Byzantine Empire and in the Oriental Church the culture 
and training were largely influenced by theological Wocttlon m 
thought, while the education of the masses was far the Eastern 
below what the liberal provisions of the emperors Cnurch " 
should have realized. The doctrinal controversies and the fierce 
rivalries of factions diverted attention from tbe care of the people. 
The schools and libraries supported by the imperial government 
had been professedly reared on classic and Christian foundations, 
but the old Greek spirit had departed, and Christianity had degen- 
erated into a lifeless form. The grandest service done by the later 
Oriental Church was to preserve the pagan classics and the ancient 
works of art, which at a later period were to be most important 
aids in the revival of learning in Western Europe. 

1 Schmidt: Op. cit % s. 145. 

* See the inscriptions contained in Plates in, iv, v, yi, vii, viii and their translation 
in Appendix. These will supply a most valuable comment on the condition of lit- 
erature and education for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CARE FOR THE DEAD IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

From time immemorial the peoples from whom the converts of 
the early Church were drawn had shown careful thought for their 
dead. They manifested deep interest in the repose and destination 
of the soul, and maintained a close relationship between the living and 
the departed. The Old Testament Scriptures contain many touch- 
ing accounts of the anxiety of the Jews relative to the places of 
their sepulture. The embalming in the case of Jacob and Joseph, 
the carrying of Jacob to his home to be buried in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah, the grievous mourning for seven days, are indi- 
Jewish burial cat * on8 °f burial customs which seem to have been 
customs. widely observed. The washing and embalming of the 

body, the winding in a cloth, the wrapping about with linen bands, 
the covering of the face with a napkin, the use of costly spices, etc., 
are found in the account of the burial of Christ. To have this care 
for the dead was the sacred duty of the living. To remain un- 
buried was considered the most dreadful calamity; hence the most 
fearful curse pronounced upon the violators of God's law is that 
their bodies shall be left a prey for the fowls of heaven, or as filth 
in the streets, or as dung in the fields (Psa. lxxix, 2; Jer. ix, 22; 
xvi, 4). Even enemies and executed criminals received burial 
before sunset. The custom of burial feasts seems to have been 
quite common among the Jews (Deut. xxvi, 14; Jer. xvi, 7; Hos. 
ix, 14; et al). The lamentations for seven and even thirty days, 
the renaing of the garments, the scattering of dust and ashes upon 
the head, were common; yet the law interdicted certain excessive 
exhibitions of grief, because of their connection with the practices 
of the heathen nations around them (Lev. xix, 27, 28; Deut. xiv, 1). 

Burial was the almost universal custom among the Hebrews. 
Burial and not Only in exceptional cases was burning practiced, and 
burning. even tnen t h e bones were to be gathered and interred. 

That burning was abhorrent to the Hebrew mind appears from the 
fact that it was adjudged a punishment to be visited upon those 
who had been guilty of heinous crimes (Lev. xx, 14; xxi, 9). Since 
the law regarded the dead body as a source of ceremonial defilement, 
the places of burial were somewhat removed from the dwellings of 
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the living. While there was a cemetery, or place of public interment, 
there was ever a great desire among the Jews to gather the deceased 
members of the family into close proximity ; this is seen from the 
fact that "to be gathered to his fathers" is equivalent to one's 
death and burial. Hence, even after the dispersion, the Jews strove 
to have separate cemeteries, and this desire measurably continues to 
the present day. 

The location and form of the grave depended upon circum- 
stances. Frequently in Palestine the numerous natural grottos in 
the limestone rock afforded a place of sepulture, either by hewing 
out spaces in the face of the rock, or by making perpendicular ex- 
cavations. Three kinds of graves have been distin- Tnree kinds of 
guished by investigators: the body was either laid upon w*™ 8 - 
a bench or shelf hewn out of the rock, over which an arch was con- 
structed, or placed in a box-like cavity made in the wall, or laid 
away in an excavation in the floor of the grotto. 1 The marking of 
these places of sepulture by monuments of a costly and artistic nature 
was not common among the early Hebrews. A few ac- j eW f 8 h roonu- 
counts of the erection of a stone or pillar are met, and, mem*. 
in later times, of monuments possessing some artistic merit, also 
some attempts at ornamentation. This is especially noticeable in 
the Jewish catacombs upon the Appian Way in Rome. In these 
are galleries and chambers, and some attempts at artistic adorn- 
ment by painting, and the incorporation into the monuments of 
elements which are plainly heathen, thus showing that the Jews 
of the dispersion were more ready to admit into their art principles 
which were interdicted during their independent national life. 

Among the Greeks there was an equal care for the dead. In 
Athens, by statutory provision, one seeking to fill high public office 
must first show that he had been guilty of no neglect Greek MnU , 
with respect to the burial of his parents. The refusal ment - 
of enemies to permit the burial of those who had fallen in battle 
was terribly avenged. When the body could not be secured, it was 
regarded as a duty to erect some monument, and over any corpse 
found in the way at least a handful of earth must be strewn. 
The preparation of the body for burial was somewhat similar to 
that practiced by the Jews. To close the eyes, to wash and 
anoint the bodj', to array in white garments, and to bedeck it 
with flowers and wreaths were the usual practices h 
among the Greeks. The mode of sepulture differed at and burning 
different periods of their history. In the historic period prac 
burial was most usual, although burning was also practiced. In 
1 ». Tobler: Golgotha, s. 201. Wilson: Picturesque Palestine, pp. 95. 96, 
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Sparta alone cremation was common, and this only during the 
period of Roman rule. On sanitary grounds burning was instituted 
for a season, but when the extraordinary circumstances passed 
away the return to burying was quite general. Also burning 
was practiced in case of soldiers who had fallen in battle on distant 
fields, in order that their ashes might be more easily transported 
to their native country. 

A common burial-plat was used only by the poor; the rich or 
individual well-to-do citizens had separate tombs either along the 
tombs. most public streets, or in grounds ornamented with 

trees and works of art. The tomb was usually of the nature of a 
chamber of sufficient size to admit the friends, and the body 
was laid upon a shelf of masonry. The Greeks wrought out their 
sarcophagi with equal pains on every side, whereas the Romans 
only cared for the front and ends : this shows that the Greek sar- 
cophagus occupied a position in the centre of the burial-chamber, 
while the Roman was designed to be placed against the wall. The 
purpose of the Greeks seemed to be to disarm death of its terrors, 
cheerfulness ** ^ ar M possible, by placing in the tomb objects which 
attempted. were most familiar and dear to the deceased while 
living, or by decorating the burial chamber with various orna- 
ments, as vases, lamps, weapons, etc. The numerous elegant vases 
found in Greek graves now constitute a special department of art 
history. The decorations of the monuments themselves were chiefly 
in plastic; sometimes, especially in case of cenotaphs, painting was 
used. The subjects treated in these works are chiefly taken from 
the popular mythology. They sometimes represent the ruthless- 
ness of death in robbing us of our treasures, as when the Harpies 
are sculptured, but generally they are of a more cheerful charac- 
ter, and express the leading thought of the Greek mind that the 
design of a monument is to keep alive the memory of the dead, 
rather than to point to a hereafter, and to describe the state of the 
departed. 

The Romans regarded burial as a thing rightfully due to all. Even 
criminals who had been put to death were to be cared for by the suiv 
Roman cus- viving members of the family, and in case of those who 
tolM - had fallen in battle for their country the state took the 

place of the family, and provided for their decent sepulture. This 
concern is also manifested in the fact that the living were careful 
to purchase plats and erect appropriate tombs, and to make testa- 
mentary provision for keeping alive their memories by the yearly 
celebration of the burial feasts. Rich patrons prepared places of 
common sepulture for clients, freedmen, and slaves, and it was con- 
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sidered a severe punishment to deprive these persons of the privilege. 
The indigent classes and small traders also organized themselves into 
clubs, collegia, for social or other purposes, but they were chiefly 
concerned for the appropriate burial of the deceased members. 
The legal provisions for the protection of the graves l^ provl! ,_ 
only embodied the average Roman sentiment. Every io "*- 
spot where a body was buried was judged sacred. The boundaries 
of the cemeteries and of the individual tombs were carefully de- 
fined. The area was regarded as inalienable, passing to the heirs in 
perpetuity. The removal of the dead was forbidden, and only by 
express permission could this be effected. The violation and rob- 




Klg. 141.— A Roman columbarium. 

bing of graves and the mutilation of monuments were visited with 
most severe penalties, and many inscriptions indulge in fearful ex- 
ecrations of those who may profane the tombs. 1 

The method of disposing of the dead varied at different periods 

of Roman history. From numerous considerations it is _ 

• iii-i i i m ▼ Botn lnhuma- 

evident that burial was the early Roman custom. In the tion and burn- 
law of the Twelve Tables both inhumation and burning ^P 1 " 8011064 - 
are recognised. This double practice continued into the imperial 
period, but cremation had doubtless been promoted by the growing 
desire for display on the one hand, and by the certainty 
that thus a member of a collegium would have an urn in 
the columbarium. The Roman columbarium (Fig. 141), so named from 

1 For examples on Christian tombs, v. p. 256, n. 3. 
S3 
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its resemblance to a dove-cote, consisted of a building in whose in- 
terior walls were parallel rows of semi-circular niches, in which were 
placed the cinerary urns. The arrangement in successive rows and 
sections permitted the gathering of the ashes of the members of a 
family or of a club into close proximity, and the easy identification 
of their place of sepulture. Over the niches were the names of the 
deceased, either upon plates or sculptured in the wall, and words as 
" Eutuchii," " Pancratii," etc., indicated the sodality to which they 
belonged. Cremation never became a universal practice among the 
Romans. Under the Antonines, on the contrary, burial was very 
frequent, and in the third and fourth centuries it became quite 
common among the best families of Rome. 

The provision of the Twelve Tables, that nobody should be 
sepulture out- Durneo ^ or buried within the city walls, was reenacted 
side the city with even greater stringency in the imperial period. 
w ' This led to the custom of arranging the graves along 

the most frequented streets outside the city gates, thus keeping 
alive the thought of the dead by placing their tombs where they 
could be viewed by the passing multitudes. Thus opportunity was 
also given to gratify the growing desire for luxury. Since the Ro- 
mans avoided, so far as possible, a common cemetery, but aimed to 
be grouped into families or sodalities, the building of imposing 
tombs along the highways, and the careful decoration of the areas, 
were the natural results of the attempt of the great families and col- 
legia to rival each other in magnificent display. The tombs af- 
Monuments on forded the best examples of Roman art, hence the Via 
main streets. Appia and the Via Latina became the favorite drives 
of the Roman nobility. Nor was this practice confined to the 
capital. The excavations at Pompeii reveal a like arrangement in 
a comparatively small provincial town. These have brought to light 
the street leading from Pompeii to Herculaneum, It (v. Fig. 142) 
proves to be the Via Appia of Pompeii, since it is bordered with 
tombs in the best art of the period, not, indeed, equalling in magnif- 
icence the gorgeous mausoleums of Rome, yet clearly illustrating 
the Roman conception of the use of mortuary monuments. Such, 
briefly, were the burial customs of the peoples from whom early 
Christianity gained its converts. It is presumable that here, too, 
as in other questions which have come under examination, the new 
religion would not so much create absolutely new customs as adopt 
those at hand, and give to them a deeper significance in accordance 
with the clearer revelations of truth which were vouchsafed by 
Christ to his Church. 

The Christians shared the common desire to care for their dead. 
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Christian care While the early Christian literature furnishes no formal 
for the dead, treatise on the method of burial, the scattered notices 
are so numerous as to leave no doubt as to the Christian practice. 
In common with the non-Christian peoples, they regarded the neglect 
of the dead with special horror. This is clearly seen from the fact 
that the refusal of the civil authorities to deliver to their friends 
the bodies of those who had suffered martyrdom was felt to be a 
matter of peculiar hardship. 1 

There seems to have been in the minds of some of the Church an 
apprehension that the appropriate burial of the body was neces- 
sary in order to a share in the resurrection; this greatly added to 
the affliction felt when the ashes of friends were widely scat- 
tered. So greatly disturbed were many, that the Christian teachers 




Fig. 142.— A street of tombs leading from Herculaneum Gate, Pompeii. 

were constrained to correct this false notion by careful instruction 
respecting the doctrine of the resurrection. Nevertheless, the 
Church insisted upon decent burial whenever possible, and strongly 
condemned neglect of this sacred duty.* The importance attaching 
to Christian burial is also illustrated by the system of penitential 
discipline. Interment in Christian cemeteries was absolutely re- 
fused to unbelievers, and those under the ban of the Church looked 
with peculiar horror upon their exclusion from the common resting- 
place. 

1 v. Eusebina: Hist. Eccl., 1. v, c. 1, where the account of the persecution in Lyons 
and Vienne is given, and the casting of the ashe3 of the martyrs into the Rhone. 

* This is exemplified in the conduct of the Alexandrian Christians during the fear- 
ful pestilence in that city, to which reference has elsewhere been made. 
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The Christians buried their dead, never burned them. It is plain 
ma tion tnat tn * 8 P** ** 06 was influenced by their faith in the 
and not bum- resurrection, as well as by the fact that they shared the 
lng ' common belief of antiquity that man could have no 

separate spiritual existence independent of corporeal substance. In 
most respects the Christians accepted the common methods of pre- 
paring the dead for burial, but a notable difference is seen in the 
The family fact that while the Roman separated the classes, or at 
idea preserved. moS |; allowed only members of the same family or so- 
dality to be buried near each other, the Christian burial places 
recognised no such distinctions. All classes of the Christian society 
perpetuated after death that fellowship which they had realized 
while living. This is noticed more especially in the West, while 
in the East and in Egypt single graves were usual. 

The earlier view, that the Christians were compelled to find secret 

No secrecy nee- places for the interment of their dead, has been shown 

easar y- to be quite erroneous. At first they were looked 

upon by the government as only a particular school of the Jews ; 

hence they shared all the privileges and immunities which had 

from time to time been granted to the Jews. Their burial places 

were, therefore, adjudged equally sacred with others. At a 

later period, when the distinction between Jews and Christians 

was more clearly recognised, the latter were, at Rome especial ly ? 

looked upon as one of the manv collegia, banded ta 
Burial clubs. <■ „ • 1 1 • 1 * *• 1 1 *• 

gether for special objects, but most of all to care for 

the decent burial of their fellow-members. Such burial clubs were 

specially encouraged, and were granted areas in which their dead 

could be interred, and where proper celloe could be built for the 

celebration of the funeral feasts. 1 It is only in harmony with the 

Roman reverence for the dead that, while many of the collegia were 

suppressed from political considerations, the burial clubs were 

never disturbed. 

The origin of the catacombs, at Rome and elsewhere, was most 

~_, , » *_ simple and natural. Like other burial clubs the Christ- 

Grifffn of tbe . * _ ... _ , 

Roman cata- ians obtained an area which was devoted to sacred pur- 
combs. poses, and the excavations below that area were begun 

and increased as the Church multiplied. The entrance to the cata- 
combs was usually well known. No concealment was necessary, 
since the law judged all burial areas sacred. It has been satisfac- 
torily established that among the Roman Christians of the first and 
second centuries were persons of social position and wealth, who 

1 Under Alexander Severn*, about A.D. 230, the Christians of Rome were granted 
the privileges of a burial association, collegium funeraticium. 
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gave land for purposes of Christian burial. The cemetery thus 
founded would take the name of its chief patron. It is believed 
that the grounds on which most of the Roman catacombs were ex- 
cavated originally belonged to private persons, whose names would 
in themselves afford partial protection against abuse. 

The entrance to them was usually by an excavation in the side of 
a hill, or by a staircase; in that to Santa Domitilla (Fig. 143), these 
are combined. For burial purposes narrow passages Description ot 
from two and a half to four feet wide, and from seven to «*aoombs. 
ten feet high, were made in the soft tufa rock, in the faces of which 
rectangular cavities, each large enough to receive a body, were 
hewn. These ran lengthwise of the passages, and may be likened to 
so many shelves upon which bodies might rest. Several rows or tiers 
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Fi£. 1 «.— The entrance to Santa Domitilla at Rome. 

of graves, loculi, sometimes as many as seven, rose one above an- 
other (Fig. 144). As the demands for space increased, from 
the main corridors side aisles were constructed, thus making a com- 
plicated net-work of passages which none but the initiated were 
able to thread. In some of the catacombs these aggregate several 
miles in length. The accompanying plan (Fig. 145) of a portion of 
the Catacomb of St. Agnes, at Rome, will enable the reader to form 
some conception of the complexity of the system. Besides the 
multiplicity of aisles, the capacity of the catacombs was further 
enlarged by excavations at different levels, thus forming several 
stories {piani), in some cases as many as five, communicating with 
each other by staircases cut in the rock ; in each story Extent of cata- 
was a like complexity of passages. Thus the entire com**- 
area was honeycombed with graves to the depth of from twenty 
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to forty feet. The number of Christian catacombs already explored 
at Rome is fifty-four. It is impossible to state the aggregate length 




Fig. 144.— A gallery witb tombs, Inscriptions, and symbols. 

of the passages, or the number of the dead therein interred. It 
has, however, been estimated that there are between three and 
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Fig. 145.— Plan of a part of tbe Catacomb of Santa Agnese, Borne, 
four hundred miles of these narrow streets, which contained from 
five to six millions of graves. 
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The method of Christian burial differed from that of the heathen, 
in that the latter allowed the body to be in view, while x^ gn^ 
the former closed the grave, loculus, with a slab of marble clofled * 
carefully set in cement. This practice of the Christians came from 
the fact that the catacombs were often visited, and the effluvium 
from the dead bodies must be guarded against. At the 
intersections of the main passage-ways, rooms of consid- 
erable dimensions were formed, which often became the burial places 
of noted families, or of persons of peculiar sanctity. These were 
sometimes enlarged and decorated with paintings in fresco, or adorned 
with sculptured sarcophagi. Sometimes, also, a doorway led into 
an independent chamber or succession of chambers, cubiculum, cubi- 
cula, which seem, for the most part, to have been family vaults. 
The size and arrangement of these rooms would suggest a place 
for the gathering of a family to keep the funeral feasts, Not l ^ f 
rather than a common meeting for the celebration of public wor- 
the eucharist. There can be little doubt that during p " 
times of severe persecution, when Christians were forbidden to 




Fig. 140.— An arcosollum from the catacombs. 

visit the cemeteries, the entrances to the catacombs, which were 
before well known, were concealed, and the larger chambers were 
sometimes used for the celebration of the Lord's Supper. But the 
limited space in these rooms forbids the supposition that the cata- 
combs could have been used as places of assembly for ordinary 
worship by the large numbers of Christians in Rome. 

The tombs were of different sizes and forms, according to the abil- 
ity of the family or the prominence of the deceased. The ordinary 
form was the shelf, hewn into the face of the rock. At times tombs 
were built up with nasonry and covered with slabs of marble, as 
may now be seen in some modern churches. Again, an arched recess 
was excavated, and then a vault was hewn in the rock below to re- 
ceive one or more bodies, which were separated from 
each other by partitions of stone. This form of tomb um " 

was called arcosollum (v. Fig. 146). 
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To naturally light all these intricate windings was evidently im- 
possible. From some frescos which have been preserved it is seen 

„ „...,■ that the fos3ores> or those who excavated the cata- 
How lighted. J ' 

combs, worked by the light of torches or lamps. This 
must have been the usual method of pursuing their laborious task* 
But for the purposes of ventilation, as well as of lighting the larger 
rooms which were used for special services, shafts were extended 
through the soil to the surface. These were called luminaria (v. Fig. 
147). When the location of the catacombs must be concealed, these 
were small, but in times of peace to the Church they were much 
enlarged. 

The many miles of subterranean passages hewn out of the tufa 




Fig. 147.— The section of a chamber and a* lumlnartum in the Catacomb 88. MarceWno e 
Pietro, Rome. 

rock, the millions of bodies laid away with tenderest care in these 
natural sarcophagi, whose enclosing plates of marble were inscribed 
with words and symbols indicative of the former faith and present 
happiness of disciples who wait the voice of their Lord to awaken 
them to eternal life, must continue to be the never-ceasing wonder 
of the Christian scholar, and remain as the most impressive example 
of the religious care of the early Christians for their dead. If we 
Theology of cannot speak of " The Church of the Catacombs," we 
the catacombs. can 8 p ea k w ith entire truthfulness of a "Theology of 
the Catacombs," which may be formulated from the evidences 
herein contained. 

While the Roman catacombs are more extensive than any 
elsewhere found, those of Naples, Milan, Syracuse, Alexandria, 
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etc., likewise contain many objects which have proved of great 
value in the study of early Christian art, life, and doctrine. As 
before said, it was the most usual custom of the Eastern churches 
to use single and isolated tombs. The discoveries of de Tombs of cen- 
Vogue* have demonstrated a condition of great prosper- trai Syria. 
ity among the churches of Central Syria during the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries. Many of the single monuments are elegant 
and imposing, while the entrances to some of the cemeteries have 
features reminding us of the Roman catacombs. Fig. 148 is a 
view of the exterior of a tomb at El-Barah, Central Syria. 1 The 
exterior somewhat closely resembles that of the Catacomb of Santa 
Domitilla (Fig 143) ; but the interior consists of a single chamber, 
in which separate sarcophagi are placed in arcosolia hewn in the 




3*23« 

Fig. 148.— Exterior view of rock-hewn tombs at El-Barah, Central Syria. 

face of the rock. They generally lack the passages so usual in the 
Roman catacombs, and more resemble the cubicula. The number 
of these subterranean tombs in Syria is very great, and they further 
confirm our impression of the scrupulous care of the Christians for 
their dead. 

The teachings of the symbols and inscriptions has elsewhere 
been treated;* also the marked resemblance of many of 
the heathen and Christian burial customs has been 
noted. But as in the case of symbolism, sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, so here, where the Church used such elements as were 
not contaminated with idolatry, she gave to them a deeper sig- 
nificance through the revelation of life and immortality in the 

Gospel. 

1 v. de Yogfle: Syrie Central?, plnte 79, no. 2, and vol. i, p. 107. 
* v. Book I, clinpe. ii, iii, vi, and vii. 
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Abacus: The crowning plate of the cap- 
ital of a column. 

Abraxas Gems: Applied to a class of 
objects, bearing talismanic symbols, 
supposed to have been prepared by 
the Gnostics. 

Agape : The love-feast of the early Chris- 
tians. 

Aljb: Small rooms adjoining the atrium 
in a Roman house. 

Alto-relievo: Applied to sculptured 
figures which stand out prominently 
above the general plane of the block 
in which they are cut, and to which 
they are attached. Opposed to bass- 
reliefs, or basso-relievo. 

Am bo : A desk from which the readers 
(kciores) read the gospels and epis- 
tles. The gospel ambo stood on the 
south side, and the epistle ambo on 
the north side. 

Ampulla: Blood- phials found in the 
catacombs. 

Anaphora : The second or main part of 
a liturgical service. 

Axtiphonarium: A service book contain- 
ing the music, chants, sentences, etc. 

Antiphony: A responsive hymn or 
chant. 

Apse: The semi-circular recess in which 
a building terminates, usually cov- 
ered by a half dome. 

Architrave: The first member of an 
entablature, which rests immediately 
upon the supporting columns (v. En- 
tablature). 

ARC080LIUM : Applied to a grave in the 
fnce of the rock over which an arched 
recess is hewn. 

Area: The groundplat allowed by the 
Roman j* overnment to the collegia 
for the burial of their dead, and for 
the erection of suitable buildings for 
the celebration of the memorial 
feasts. 



Atrium : The chief room in the Roman 
houee. 

Baptistery: A room or building where 
the rite of baptism is administered. 
Sometimes it was a room in a church, 
sometimes a detached building. 

Basilica: A spacious hall for public 
business. Afterward applied to a 
Christian church of a certain type, 
of one, three, or five naves. 

Bema: In Byzantine architecture the 
name of the chancel. 

Biblia Pauperum : u Books for the Poor," 

generally applied to illustrated leaves 

♦ of the Bible, or to Bible scenes, by 

which religious instruction might be 

given to the illiterate. 

Bulla : A small tablet of metal or ivory 
attached to a chain and worn around 
the neck. Slaves wore leather 
bullae. 

Byzantine Architecture : The style 
of architecture developed in the 
Byzantine Empire from about A. D. 
328 to A. D. 1453. First period 
prior to A. D. 562 ; second period 
from A. D. 562 to the eleventh cen- 
tury; third period from the eleventh 
century to the conquest of Greece 
by the Turks. 

Cade.vce: The fall of the voice in read- 
ing, especially in reading poetry. 

Calippic Cycle: one of seventy-six 
years. 

Cantharus : A fountain in the vestibule 
of a Christian church. 

Cantillation : Singing as a recitation or 
chant. 

Capital: The head or crown of a column 
or pilaster. Each style of archi- 
tecture had its distinctive capital. 

Catacombs: Subterranean vaults or ex- 
cavations used for burial purposes. 
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Cathedra: The chair of a high official, 
as bishop or teacher. 

Cella : An enclosed space in a hypaethral 
temple, where stood tlte altar. Also 
applied to a recess in a church, and 
to a building in which burial feasts 
were held. 

Cknseb: A vessel, to which chains are 
usually attached, iu which incense is 
hurtied in public service. 

Ceramics f The science of pottery. 

Chalice: The eucharistic cup. 

Chartsm: An extraordinary gift con- 
ferred on the primitive Christians, as 
the gift of miracles, of tongues, etc 

Chromatic: In music a scale consisting 
of thirteen intervals, eight scale 
tones and five intermediate tones. 

Ciborium: A domed covering, supported 
by pillars, rising above the high altar. 

Collkgium: An association, a guild, a 
club, a fraternity. 

Colonnade: A series of columns at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Columbarium: A place of sepulture 
where the urns containing the ashes 
of the dead were placed in niches, 
resembling a dove-cote 

Compluvium: The opening in the roof of 
a Roman house. 

Confessio: A space beneath the high 
altar, where relics or a sarcophagus 
might be placed. 

Corona : Applied to the jeweled halo en- 
circling the head of a saint or of 
Christ. 

Crypt: A vault beneath a building, or a 
portion of a catacomb. 

Cubiculum : A sleeping or lodging-room 
iu a Roman house; also a burial 
chamber in the catacombs. 

Cupola: The convex roof of a building, 
either circular or polygonal. 

Cursive: When applied to inscriptions 
it means running writing, or whore 
the letters are joined together. 

Diatonic: In music, a scale consisting of 
eight sounds with seven intervals, of 
which five are whole tones and two 
are semitones. 

Dipinti: Inscriptions painted in colours, 
as red, or with coal, etc. 

Diptych : Any thing folded together 
twice. Applied to tablets of metal 
or ivory covered with wax, used by 
the aucients for writing with a 
stylus. 

Di8Ciplina Arcani: Privileges enjoyed 
only by those who had been initiated 
into the inner mysteries of a school 
or society. 



Dome: Literally, a cathedral; more prop- 
erly a cupola, specially used in Byz- 
antine architecture. 

Dominant: In music, the note on which 
the recitation was made in each psalm 
or canticle tuna 

Enharmonic: The musical scale which 
was used by the ancient Greeks. 

Entablature: The portion of a building 
which is immediately supported by 
columns; it consists of architrave, 
frieze* and cornice. 

Epigraphy : The science of inscriptions. 

Epithalamium : A wedding song or hymn. 

ExedrjK: v. Cella. Also applied in Byzan- 
tine architecture to the recesses on 
either side the high altar which were 
occupied by the deacons. 

Extra-mural: Situated outside the walls 
of a town. 

Facade : The front view or elevation of 
a building. 

Font: The vessel containing the conse- 
crated water to be used in baptism. 

Formative Arts : Those fine arts which 
appeal to the eye, as sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture, iu distinction 
from those arts which appeal to the 
car. 

Fossores: Literally, diggers. Applied to 
a class of meu who prepared the 
graves for the burial of Christians. 

Fresco: A painting executed iu mineral 
or earthy pigments upon fresh or 
wet plaster walls. 

Frieze: The middle member of the En- 
tablature: it lies between the archi- 
trave and the cornice. Its character 
depended upon the style of architec- 
ture. 

Glyptics: The science of engraving 011 
precious stones. 

Graffito: A rude inscription or figure 
scratched upon a soft rock or stuc- 
coed surface. 

GynkCjEum : The portion of a church edi- 
fice for the exclusive use of women. 

Hexameter: In poetry, having six feet 
to the Hue or verse. 

Hieroglyphics: The sacred writings of 
the Egyptiaus. Now applied to any 
writing whose key is obscure or un- 
known. 

Harmonics: The science of mus'cal 
sounds. 

Ichthus Monuments: Those which bear 
the name or figure of the fish. 
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Impmjvicm: A depression or cistern in 
die floor of a Koman house to re- 
ceive the rain (ailing through the 
compluviunt. 

In Situ: Monuments are said to be in 
xitu when they occupy Uieir original 
position, or have uot been disturbed. 

L aba rum: The standard of Constumine 
the Circa*, in which the j£ supplanted 
the Roman eagle. 

Lectorium: v. Ambo. 

Loculus: A srrave hewn in the face of 
the rock in the catacombs. 

Lunette: A semicircular sp*ce above a 
equ ire window, or an orifice for ad- 
misHon of light. 

Lyric: Applied to poetry which is ap- 
propriate for singing. 

Mariolatky: The cultus or worship of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Marmorarii: The Roman workers in 
mirble. 

Mausoleum: An imposing tomb. 

Mkimlliox: A circular tablet on which 
figures are sculptured, painted, or 
wrong] 1 1 iu mosaic. 

Metonic Cycle: A cycle of nineteen 
years. 

Mime: A play in which mimicry is the 
main action. 

Mixiatl'R-.: An illustrated or illumi- 
nated manuscript; probably so called 
from painting the rubrics and initial 
letter* with rod lead (minium). 

Missa Catkciiumexohum: The services 
at which the catechumens were al- 
lowed to be present in company with 
the fully initiated members. 

Miss a FimairM: The service which 
only the fully initiated could attend, 
especially the Kucharist. 

Monolith : A column consisting of a sin- 
gle >toue. 

Monogrvm: A combination of letters or 
forms symbolizing some name or fact. 

Monument: Any sensuous object de- 
signed to perpetuate the memory of 
a person or event. 

Mosaics: Ornament d work resulting 
from inlaying small pieces (/esw*-), 
usually cubes, of glass, stone, etc., 
much used by the anc : ents in pave- 
ments, and by the Christians in the 
apses and triumphal arches of 
churches. 

Mosque: The sacred building of the Mo- 
hammedans. 

MURAL: Pertaining to a wall; as mural 
painting, that upon the wall of a 
church, catacomb, etc. 



Xaos: Properly a temple. Applied to 
the sacred interior of a church. 

Nartiiex : The portico of the Byzantine 
cnurch. 

Nave : The part of a church building in 
which the general congregation as- 
sembled, usually lying west of tho 
choir. The interior area of a church 
may be divided into three or live 
naves by longitudinal rows of iol- 
uiiiiis. 

Niche: A recess in a wall to receive a 
Btatue, bust, or other ornamental 
object. 

Nimbus: Tho circle encircling the 
head of saints; called also a corona, 
when jeweled. 

Nisan: The tirst month of the Jewish 
year, beginning in March. 

Num^e: Marks accompanying tho ancient 
musical notation, whose meaning has 
not been saiifactorily determined. 

Numismatics: The science of coins and 
medals. 

Octave: In music, the interval. 

Oecus: A recess in the rear part of the 

peristyle of a Koman h->use. 
Orantes: The technical term used for 

figures found in catacombs, standing 

with extended arm-> iu the attitude 

of prayer. 
Oratory : A building for prayer. 

Paleography: The science of decipher- 
ing ancient inscriptions and writings. 
Paleontology: The science of organic 

remains. 
Pallium: The outside loose garment 

worn by the Roman*. 
Pantomime: A play in which the plot is 

revealed by action, an 1 not by words. 
Peristyle: Acou»t or sipum- enclosed 

by a colonnade: sometimes it applies 

to tho colonnado it* -If. 
Pilaster: A square half column, usually 

projecting from the face of the wall, 

for purposes of strength or ornament 
Pix, Pixis: An ivory box, generally 

placed upon the altar to contain the 

consecrated elements in the eucha- 

rist. 
Plagal: In ancient music, applied to the 

four modes added by Gregory the 

Great. 
Presbyteimum : The portion of the 

church reserved for the officiating 

clergy. 
Proanaphora: The first portion of a 

liturgical service. 
Psalter: As used in the early Church, 

the Book of Psalms. 
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Quarto-decimanians: Those in the early 
Church who celebrated the Christian 
passover uniformly on the 14th 
Nisan. 

Regula Fidei : A mle of faith. 

Rhythm : In poetry is the division of the 
lines or verses into parts by im- 
pulses and remissions of the voice. 
In music, a periodic recurrence of 
the accent. 

Rotunda : A round building usually cov- 
ered by a dome. 

Sanotuarium- The space within the apse 
where stood the altar and the sacred 
furniture was kept. The space set 
apart for the officiating clergy. 

Sarcophagus: A stone coffin, usually 
covered by a stone slab or lid, which 
was carefully cemented to it. 

Schola: A building in which the ancient 
clubs or guilds were accustomed to 
meet. 

Spandrel: The space between the arches 
and entablature in a basilica; or 
14 the space included between the 
upper arch of a window or door and 
the square outer molding which 
form a frame thereto." 

Sphraoistics: The science of seals. 

Swastika : A form of the cross often found 
in India (v. Fig. 15, lower form). 

Tablinum: A recess in the atrium of 

a Roman house. 
Tesserjj : Small cubes of glass or marble 

used in mosaic work. 
Tetrachord: In ancient music a series 

ot four sounds, the first and last of 

which constituted a fourth The ex 



tremea were fixed; the others might 

vary. 
Thrust: In architecture, the outward 

pressure exerted upon walls, etc., by 

a superincumbent mass. 
Tituli : Inscriptions, properly so called. 
Transept : The portiou of a church which 

intercepts the main nave at right 

angles, forming a cruciform structure. 

U was usually of nearly the same 

height as the main nave. 
Tribune: v. Apse. 
Triclinium: The dining or banqueting 

room in the ancient Roman house. 
Triumphal Arch: In a basilica, the arch 

spanning the opening leading from 

the main nave to the apse. When 

a transept was introduced there 

might be more than one triumphal 

arch. 
Tunic: The undergarment, reaching to 

the knees, worn by both sexes of the 

Romans. 

Uncial : A term descriptive of a kind of 
writing sharing the qualities of cap- 
itals and cursive writing. It in- 
clines to change the angular outline 
of the capital to the rounded outline 
of the cursive. 

Vaulting: The arched surface of a ceil- 
ing, receiving different names from 
the character of the curve. 

Verd-antique: A kind of green por- 
phyry ; sometimes applied to a mot- 
tled green marble. 

Vestibule: A hall or ante-room from 
which the main room of a building is 
entered. 

Vestibulum : v. Vestibule. 
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II. 

ITALIAN CHURCHES AND CATACOMBS WITH EQUIVALENT ENGLISH 

NAMES. 1 



Santa Agnese, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St. Agues. 
Santa Agnesejuori le mura, Church of. 

Church of St. Agnes outside the city walla. 
Sm Akssandro, Cemetery oC 

Cemetery of St Alexander. 
San Ambrogio, Church of. 

Church of St. Ambrose. 
San Andrea in Barbara, Church of. 

Church of St Andrews in Barbara. 
San ApoUinare in Classe, Church of. 

Church of St. Apollinarius at the port of Classe. 
San ApoUinare Nuovo, Church of. 

New Church of St. Apollinarius. 
San Bernardo a Termini, Church of. 

Church of St Bernard at the Limits. 
San Calisto, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St. Calixtus. 
San Ckmente, Church of. 

Church of St. Clement 
Santa Constanzia, Church of. 

Church of St. Constantia. 
SS. Cosmos e Damiano, Cemetery of. 

Cemetery of Sts. Cosmas and Damianus. 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, Church of. 

Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. 
Santa Domitilla, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St Domitilla 
San Francesco^ Church of. 

Church of St Francis. 
San Gennaro dei Poverty Church of. 

Church of St Januarius for the Poor. 
San Giovanni Evangelista, Church of. 

Church of St John the Evangelist. 
San Giovanni in fontt, Church of. 

Church of St John (the Baptist) by the font. 
San Giovanni in Laterano, Church of. 

Church of St John in the Late ran. 

1 This list is Riven for the benefit of such readers as may not be familiar with Italian, or 
may not have enjoyed the opportunity of visiting these spots. 
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Santa Lucina, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St Lucina. 
San Lorenzo, Church of. 

Church of St. Lawrence. 
San Lorenzo juori It mura, Church of. 

Church of St. Lawrence outside the city walls 
San Marco, Church of. 

Church of St. Mark. 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Church of. 

Church of St Mary in Cosmedin. 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Church of. 

Church of St. Mary the Greater. 
Santa Maria della Rotonda, Church of. 

Church of St. Mary of the Rotunda, 
Santa Maria detla Sanita, Church of. 

Church of St. Mary, the healthgiving. 
Santa Maria in Trastavere, Church of. 

Church of St Mary in district of Trastavere. 
SS. Ndzario e Cetso, Church of. 

Church of Sts. Naznrius and Celsus. 
San Nicolo in Carcere, Church of. 

Church of St. Nicholas by the prison. 
San Paolo juori le mura, Church of. 

Church of St. Paul outside the city walls. 
SS. Pietro t MarceUino, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marccllinus. 
San Pietj-o in Vincolo, Church of. 

Church of St. Peter of the Fetters. 
San Pietro in Vaticano, Church of. 

Church of St. Peter iu the Vctican. 
San Ponziano, Catacomb of. 

San Prateslato, Cemetery of. 

Santa PrisciUa, Catacomb of. 

Santa Pudenziana, Church of. 

San Sistn, Chapel of. 

San Stefano, Church of. 

Colli di Sto Sttfano, Basilica of. 

San Vital* Church of. 



Catacomb of St. Poutianus. 

Cemetery of Pratextatus. 

Catacomb of St Priscilla. 

Church of St Pudentia. 

Chapel of St Sixtus. 

Church of St Stephen. 

Basilica of St. Stephen on the hills (in Tivoli). 

Church of St Vital. 
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III. 

TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN THE TEXT AND IN 

THE PLATF8.' 



Paom 
67. 



67. 

67. 



96. 



Victoria Constantini Aug. 
Victory of Constantino Augustus 
(or the Great). 

Hoc sigtio victor oris. 
In this sign thou shalt be conqueror. 

Felicw Tamporis Reparatio 
A restoration of the happy age. 

DN IHY XPS DEI FILIVS-Dowm- 

Nt» IHffTf XP/croc DEI PILIVS. 
Tlie Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God. 
143. IVN.it* BASSVS Vir Clarissimm 

QVI VIXIT ANNIS. XLII. MKN. II 

IN IPSA PRAEFECTVRA VKBI. 

NEOFITVS IIT AD DEVM. VIII 

KALendas SEPTemto-i EVSEBIO 

ET TPATIO COnmdibuc. 
Junius Bassus, of patrician rank, 
who lived forty-two years and two 
montlts. In the very year in which 
he became prefect of the city, a neo- 
phyte, he went to God on the 8th be- 
fore the kalends of September, Eu- 
sebiusaiid Hypatius being consuls. 

253. ! Hie jaceL * Hie requiescil. * Hie 
jacet in nomine Christi. 4 Hie requi- 
escit in pace. 

Here lies. Here reposes or rests. 
Here lies in the name of Christ. 
Here rests in peace. 

254. 'In pace. *'Ev elpipy. 'Vivas in 
Deo. 4 Vivas in sternum. 

In peace. In peace. Mayest thou 
live in God. Mayest thou live 
forever. 

255. ! Diis Manihus. * Diis Manibus sa- 
crum. * 6r oif Korajfioviotq. 

To the gods of the lower world. 

Sacred to the gods of the lower 

world. To the gods of the lower 

world. 
1 Bdpfft T&ra fupvp bvdeic addvarof. 
2 Domus arterna. *Perpetua sedes. 
4 ©/*©$■ aiovtoc. 

Rejoice, mother dear, no one is 

immortal. The eternal home. 

The everlasting habitation. 

The eternal home. 



256. 



Pmm 

256 n. 



1 Adjuro (vos) Yiri QancH omnes 
ChrUfiaui, et te, custe (costode) 
beati Juliani, Deo et tremeuda die 
judicii, ut huuc sepulcbrum nunqam 
ullo tempore violetur, sed conserve- 
tur usque ad tinem mundi, ut prosim 
sine impedimenta in vita redire, 
cum venerit que judicaturus est 
vivos et mortuos. . . . 

I adjure you all, O holy Christ- 
ians, and thee, O keeper of the 
happy Julian, by God, and by 
the fearlul day of judgment, that 
this tomb may never at any time 
be violated, but may be guarded 
even to the end of the world, 
thut I may without hinderance 
return to life, when he shall come 
and judge the living and the dead. 
9 Male pereat, insepultus jaceat, non 
resurgar cum Juda partem habeat, 
siquis sepulchram hunc violaveriu 
If any one shall violate this 
tomb, let him miserably perish, 
let him He unburied, let him not 
rise again, let him have his por- 
tion with the Jew ! 

• Perire. * Vita privatus. 
To perish. Deprived of life. 

257. ! Vale, have or ave, salve, £<upe. 
FarewclL 

• Spiritus tuu* in pace. 
Thy spirit in peace. 

• Pax tibi. 
Peace to then. 

4 In pace domini. 

In the peace of the Lord. 

• Pax tecum. 
Peace be with thee. 

• Vivas, vives, vivis. 
Mavest thou live. 

1 Vivas, vives, vivis in Christo, in 

Deo, in gloria Dei, in Domino Jesu, 

etc. 

Mayest thou live in Christ, in 

God, in tho glory of God, in the 

Lord Jesus Christ, etc. 

1 These translations are made for the benefit of those who are not familiar with the classical 
languages. Some of the texts are fragmentary, some quite indistinct, and others of doubtful 
meaning. Some are characterized by incorrect orthography, others by very wide departure from 
classical construction, and still others by a barbarous commingling of Greek and Latin charac- 
ters and words, v. p. 251. 
84 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN PLATE III. 



1. iSSwera m Deo vivas. 

Severe, mayest thou live in God ! 

4. Florentius in pace. 

Floren tius in peace. 

5. Movers C«v enotrjatv Ar^» kcu ry yvwtKi. 

Moses (?) while living erects this 
to Atus (?) and his spouse. 

6. Aurelius Castns m. VIII. Fecit filio 
suo Antonia Sperantia. 

Aurelius Castus (innocent ?) eight 
months old. Antonia Sperantia 
erects this to her son. 

7. Vipas (vivas ?) Pondz (?) (Pontius ?) 
in aeterno. 

Pontius, mayest thou live for- 
ever. (?) 
■ 8. Btfpariovc Nucaropaf Aa£apiy km lov- 
?Uy KM OvfffflfltfKOV (^ ?) fifoovc (ovq ?) 

bene raerenies. Obiunt . . . octa 

. . . uga, 
BeratiiiM (VeratiiiR?) Nicatoras to 
Lazarus (?) and Julia »md Onesima- 
cii8 (Onesimus ?) well - deserving 
friends. (?) They died on the eighth 
(day? month?) . . . ? 
A barbarous combination of Greek 
and Latin. 
19. Sabinus cot/jngi sua* Goelerine, bene- 

merenti qua? vixit annis LV Mensibus 

VI V&bus XV. In pace. 

Sabinus to his well-deserving 
spouse, Celerina, who lived 55 
years, 6 months, and 15 days. In 
peace. 
•10. Aprefuoioc B(V)*vrevnai awftt<f). Ev 

eiprjvy. 

Artemisios to his wife Vincentia. 
In peace. 

12. A fragment whose reading must bo 
conjectural. 

13. Sabinaque (te)vixie (t) Annis XXVI M 
ensibus V. 

Sabina who lived 26 years and 5 
months. 

17. Qui vixit ansis (nis) Villi . . . ti in 
pace. 

Who lived 9 years ... in peace. 

18. Varonius Pillumenus Varroniro Foti- 
niae flilise sua? fecit 

Varonius Filntnenus made this 
(tomb) to his daughter, Varonia 
Fotina. 

19. TllGTOC eK 1THTTUV, TtMlflQQ evOafieiceifu 
Zqoac ereaiv ft. fi.rj.a. k. f.. 

A believer of believers, Zosimus, 
here lies, having lived 2 years, I 
month, 25 days. 



No. 

22. Uarcus Aurelius Ammianus fecit 
sibi et conjuj(p)i sue Cornelias rufe- 
rati (?) bene combenientibus. 

Marcus Aurelius Ammianus made 

(this tomb) for himself and his wife 

Cornelia (ruferati?) having lived 

happily together. 

24. " Domna," with the anchor, implies 

the death of the departed in hope of 

the resurrection. 

26. Rufinas in Pace. 

To Rufina in peace. 

27. Agape qua? vixit annw-|~V-|-M>iwi- 
fow-HH-diebttf+XXII. Irene quae 
vixit annw+III + m + VII+diebttf+ 
V+ Julius urbanua pater + fecit. 

To Agape who lived 5 years, 2 
months, 22 days. To Irene who 
lived 3 years, 7 months, 5 days. 
Julius Urbanus, the father, made 
(this tomb.) 

29. -f Vtt(?) Lucius Bene UerenL 

(?) Lucius, well-deserving. 

30. Lucilla in pace. 

Lucilla in peace. 
37. Romano* Sabinus. 

41. A fragment of uncertain meaning. 

42. Petrus — Paulus. — Asellu(io) bene 
merenti qui vicxit annu(is) sex, 
mesis (mensibus) octo dies raiebus) 
XXIII. 

Peter . . . Paul ... To Asellua, 
the well-deserving, who lived 6 
rears, 8 months, 23 days. 

43. Victoria qua* vixit cum Virginium 
siium amto8(i8) XIII menses (Ibus) 
duo dies(ebns) XXII. deposita nonn. 
kalendns Augustas. In pacaefe). 

Victoria who lived with her hus- 
band Virgiuius 13 years, 2 months, 
22 days. Buried the ninth before 
the kalends of August. In peace. 
(Barbarous Latin.) 
45. In pace (above) VII. M. . X. D. V.D. 
on side. 
In peace. 7 months, 10 days. (?) 

47 . Deposi tits est Januarius III I Idus Sept 
qui vixit ann(is) II r m. XL. In pace. 

Januarius was buried on the 
fourth of the Ides of September, 
who lived 2 years, 1 1 months. In 
peace. 

48. A fragment — not capable of being 
translated. 

49. Severe virgini qua vixit ann. 

To ihe virgin Severe who lived (?) 
years. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN PLATE IV. 



No. 
6. 



10. 



11. 
14. 



15. 
1G. 



17. 



18. 



Parentes filio Axungio bene merenti 

in pace qui vixit annis VI. m.X De 

Yosttua VII Kalendos Octobris. 
The parents to Axuncius well-de- 
serving, in pence, who lived 6 years 
1 months. Buried on the seventh 
before the kalends of October. 

? V Oalendas Julias. Leo (ni) bene 

merenti qui vixit annus (is) XXVI 

dies(ebus) XXX. 

The first part a fragment. The 
last runs. To Leo t well- deserving, 
whe lived 26 years 30 days. 

E/L/Uvof icat Qrepa Ewrv/fc^ yfoMcvraru 

refcvra eruv i. M. if$. 

Ellinus and Otera to the very 
precious Eusebius who died at 7 
years and 12 months. 

Depositus Eutropiea VII Khlendas 

Octobris. 
Eutropius buried the seventh be- 
fore the kalends of October. 

Aurelia Serice quae vixit annts XXXI 

mensis III D.iebus XVI. Fecit Au- 

relius Primus conjugi suae dulcissimo 

(ue) bene merenti in pace. 
Aurelia 3erica,who lived 31 years, 
3 months, 16 days. Aurelius Pri- 
mus erected (this) to his most pre- 
cious spouse, well deserving. In 
peace. 

Lucinia jElidora ad Deo data, in pace, 

III I Idsis Mar. Annorom. (*') Bene 

merenti in pace Fratri. (?) 

Lucina -rtSlidora given to God in 
peace the fourth of the Ides of 
March. ? 

Alexandra in pace. 
Alexandra in peace. 

Severe bene merenti fecerunt pn rentes 

in pace qua? vixit anno ? d\ebu* XX. 
To Severn well-deserving the pa- 
rents erect (tiii«) in peace who 
lived years ? 20 days. 

A Fragment. 

Januarise conjugi bene merenti quae 

vixit ? annis XX. 
To Janunria the well-deserving 
wife who lived ? . 20 years. 

F.lis-f-et+Nicioria pa rentes fiiliro hen 

merenti qua vixit aimw II mensibus 

iii. 

Elis and Victoria, the parents, 
to the daughter well-deserving who 
lived 2 years 3 mouths. 

EristitKH et Felicia pa rentes Felici 

filio dulcissimo bene merenti qui vixit 



No. 

annis XI III mensis VII dies XVIII. 
Te in pace. 
The parents, Eristitus and Feli- 
cia, to Felix the dearest and well- 
deserving son, who lived 14 years, 
7 months, 1 8 days. Thee in peace. 
26. Lucifer pater tiliie Urs» benemerent(t) 
qua vixit aunts III diebus XXI. 
Lucifer the father to the daugh- 
ter Ursa, well-deserving, who lived 
3 years. 21 days. 

31. Bibbeo v(b)ene merenti. 

To Bibbeus well-deserving. 

32. Flavin hie posita. 

Flavia here buried. 
37. Phocinn. 

50. Aelia B(V)ictorina posnit Aurelia? 
Probae. 
J&Ym Victorina placed (this) to 
Aurelia Proba. 
52. Africaue le in ? Maximums et tu ? 
qui. vit. annos III in VII et ? 

O Africanus thee in ? Maximinus 

and thou ? who lived 3 years 7 

months and ? 

67. ? ;e bene merenti filisn dulcissimo; 

qua? vixit ann. XXII mensis XI dies 

XVIIII. deposits die IIII Kalendxs 

Maias. in pace. Parentis fecerunt . 

? to the well-deserving and most 

precious daughter who lived 22 

years, 11 months, 19 days. Buried 

on the fourth before the kalends 

of May. In pence. The parents 

erected (this monument). 

58. Asurus-f-In p(ace) vixit an. VII. 

Asurus in pence lived 7 years. 

59. Vixit anis. 

He lived rears. ? 

60. A Fragment. 

61. A Fragment. 

62. Firmia Victors que vixit annis LXV. 

Firmia Victoria who lived 65 years. 

64. Aurelio Felio qui h(v) ixit cum con- 
jugio bone n"emorie h(p)ixit annos 
lv. Rapti>8 eterne doraus XII Kal. 
Januarius. (Barbarous Latin.) 

To Aurelius Folius who lived 
with his spouse well remembered 
55 years. Snatched to his eternal 
home the twelfth before the kalends 
of January. 

65. Eleutherio in pace depositus III Kal. 
Jan. 

To Kleutherius in peace. Buried 
the third before tlie kalends of Jan- 
uary. 
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No. 

1. Decessit. 

He has departed. 
2, 3. Deposiius. Buried. Sepultus. Bur- 
ied. 

4. KaTadcatg Qadiavix* 

Burial. Phadianes (?) 

5. Marco Aurelio. Augwforum, lib- 
era. Prosencti a cubiculo Aupusti. 
pToouraiori thesaurorum procwratort 
putrimonr procuratori vinorum ordi- 
nato a divo Commod * in castrensc pa- 
tron o piissimo libt-rti benemerenti sar- 
cophagum de 8iio adornuverum. 

To Marcus Aurelius Prosenes, a 
freedman of the Augustii, of the 
cubiculum (?) of the emperor, the 
keeper of the treasury, overpeer of 
the paternal estate, superintendent 
of the {rifts, keeper of the wines, 
appointrd by the divine Com mo- 
dus in charge of the camp ; to their 
patron most pious and well-deserv- 
ing, his freednien, of their own 
means, have adorned this sarco- 
phagus. 
• 6 a . Prosenes receptus ad Deum. V. Non ? ? 
Reqrediens in . . . urbe «b expedi- 
tion bus scripsit Amp*- lius Yibertu*. 
Pre8enes being received to God 
on the fifth of the Nones . . . Ampe- 
lius, his freedman, returning to the 
city (?) from his expeditions, wrote 
(this inscription). 
1. Aurelia dulcissima filia qiue de seculo 
reces8it vixitannis XV * Mcnxitms I II I 
Severo et Quintipo, Coss. 
Amelia a much beloved daughter 
who has departed this life lived 15 
years, 4 months, Severus and Quin- 
tinus being consuls. 
8. 'Upatdiroc (T<f>) deofr) 0«Ae<rrarof cC?- 
aev kr(tj) $ napa rftpepac) Ty evoorpev 
fjp{epa^) */j, refavrp 'irpoia K(aXev&un>) 
Mai(uv) iyXyiriif) koi Uovriav<f>vn (arotf) 



Na 

'Avpfafaoc) EavBiac narrjp renyyAwro- 

repv Qutoc koi Cgwtt- 
Heraclitus, the well-beloved of 
God, having lived almost 8 years 
and 13 days, being sick 12 days, 
died on the 11th before the Kal- 
ends of May, Ulpius and Pontianus 
being consuls. Aurelius, the father, 
held this child more dear than light 
and life. 
9. A chad ... am possutf . . . XIII Kal. 

Aug. EmUiano II et Aquilino Cons. 

Dormit. 
A broken inscription; the last 
reads: the thirteenth before the 
kalends of August, Kmilianus the 
second time and Aquilinns being 
consuls. He sleeps. 

1 0. larrtfjuoc- lipa(ire^ ra)ro(f) not K • . . . . 
6 dovtoc rov {8eo)v aJ-iuq . . . bv fter- 
avoqoa. kov ode ooi wreportjaa koi ev- 
Ka(pia)TT}Ou. r(f) bvofiart. aov irafpefioxe) 
rrp> ^vx(jjv) ( T )<t> &V. rpiavra rptufy) 

. . . t\ fl7]VW. 

Septimius Pretextatus (?) and 
... a servant of Gt d (having lived) 
worthily. I cannot repent n»yself 
to have thus served thee, and I 
render thanks to thy name. He 
gave his soul back to God at 33 
years and 6 months. (?) 

11. Evfie(cu)f>{e)iT(j' ovpavta Bvyarifp- 
'Tlpodpc- (?) 

May est thou have good passage 
to heaven daughter of Heroda. (?) 

12. Appevia' QqXtiuTac Aha* Vfftiva. 

Armenia- Felicitas* CBlia* Be- 
gins. 

13. Jnnuara cn(n)jngi bene merente(i) 
Gorjrono magistro* primo (?) 

Januara to her well-deserving 
husband Gorgon us, the master. 

14. Leontina (f)n Deo pax. 

Leontina in God peace. 



INSCRIPTIONS OP PLATE VI. 

BEING CHIEFLY OF DOCTRINAL IMPORT. 



1 . Vidua P (?) belicissima ! In Deo vives. 

widow most fortunate! Mayest 
thou live in God ! 

2. Ursina vibes Deo. 

Ursina, mayest thou live in God I 
'.). TBtVTvxtC Swept? avpftiu Kakuq $ fiu- 
fievrj knoupa Cy iv Oeu. 



Eutychts to Sotcrie my compan- 
ion well honoured (?). I have 
made (this). May she live in 
God. 
4. Fortunata vives in Deo. 

Fortunata, mayest thou live in 
Godl 
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5. M E M ? 
Utuliua (Vitulius ?) Calligouis semper 
in Deo vivas * dulcis anima. 

Vilulius Calligonis, mayest thou 
ever live in God, sweet spirit 

6. Faustina dulcis bibas in Deo. 

Sweet Faustina, mayest thou live 
in God I 

7. Vibas in deo. feci Qui ? 

Mayest thou live in God. I have 
made (this). ? . . . 

8. Bono atque (?) dulcissimo conjugi 
Gastorino qui vixit aunis LXI lneusi- 
bus * V * dies X. Benemerenti uxor 
fecit. Vive in Deo. 

To her dear and well beloved 
husband, Castorinus, who lived 61 
years, 5 months, 10 days. To him 
well-deserving the wife erects(this). 
Live thou in God 1 

9. Luuida in Deum. B( V)ixit annuo* XI. 

Lucida in God. She lived 1 1 years. 
10 D. P. 

Lucifere conjugi dulcissime omnen 
(m) dulcitudinem cum luctu maxime 
(o) marito reliquit . . . et meruit ti- 
tulum inscribi ut quisque de fratribus 
legeret roget deum ut sancto et iuno- 
centi spiritoad deum suscipiatur.Quae 
vixit aunos XXII mc/w.-s Villi dies 
VI. 

D. P. (?) 

To Lucifera the dearly-beloved wife 
who left to her husband in the 
deepest sorrow all pleasantness and 
who deserves that this epitaph 
should be inscribed that whoever 
of the brothers shall read may be- 
seech God that with a saintly and 
sinless spirit she may be received 
to God. Who lived 22 years, 9 
months, 6 days. 1 

1 1. Pactum (?) et ttdellism (?) aput (?) deum 
et pro spirit©. 

The translation is not easy on 
account of the tmgmentary charac- 
ter of the inscription. 

12. Bolosa deus tibi refugeret quae vixit 
annos XXXI recessit die XIII kal 
Octobrea. 

Bolosa (Volosa ?), may God re- 
fresh thee I Who livedst 31 years. 
She departed on the 13th before 
the kalends ot October. 

13. Amerimnus Rufinse conjugi enrissime 
bene merenti spiritum tuum Deus re- 
refrigeret. 

Amorimus to Rufina his precious 



No. 

wife, well-deserving. May God re- 
fresh thy spirit! 

14. Refrigera deus animam Horn. (?) 

Refresh, O God, ihe spirit of Horn (?) 

15. Lais cum pace . . . ispiritus in bonum 
quescat (Barbaric Latin ) 

Lai's with peace, that thy spirit 
may resi well 

16. A Fragment. 

17. Kegina viba* in domino Zobu. 

Uegina, mayest thou live in the 
Lord Joxus 1 

18. Bibas in CI iris to Coustantia in pace 
Quae vixit annos LV (?) fecit (?) bene, 

Mayest thou live in Christ I Cou- 
stantia who lived in peace 55 (?) 
years, (made this) ? 

19. Suscepta Colonics in jt quae requi- 
evit vixit ann XI dap in Nov. 

Colonics who rested in peace re- 
oei ved in Christ. She lived 40 years, 
having been Buried in November. 

20. In £ Aaelus D ? 

In Christ Aselus ? 

21. ... Erre recepit corpus Livi ... X 
decern et quaterque binos hie . . . 
esleroofl terre solutus anima ChrtBlo 
reddita e< 

This is too fragmentary to fur- 
nish a key to the sense. 

22. Mircie bouitatis adque iueraitabili* 
suuctiiatis totius castitatis rari exen 
(m)pli feuiino* castae bonae b(v)itte et 
pietate in omnibus gloriosae Bmuiae 
dignitati, quae vixit anno* XXXI II 
quce sine lesione auimi mei vixtt me 
cum annos XV Alios auiem procrenvit 
VII ex quibus si(e) cum Aabet domi- 
iium mm. 

To a female, of admirable good- 
ness, and of inimitable sanctity, 
of entire purity a rare example, 
chaste, of good and pious life, re- 
nowned in all things, to Bmttia 
Dignitas who lived 33 years, who 
without vexation of my spirit lived 
with me 15 years. She l»ore 7 
sons, 6 of whoji she has with the 
Lord. (?) 

23. B(V)ictorina in pace et in -j£ . 

Victorina in peace and in Christ. 
24 Anima dulcis incoinparabili tilio qui 
vixit annis* XVII nou X' meritus 
vitain reddt'dit in pace domini. 
A sweet spirit! To an incom- 
parable son who lived lens than 
1 7 years. Worthy he gave back his 
life in the peace of the Lord. (?) 



1 There bas been much difference of opinion relative to the reading and Interpretation of this 
Inscription. Some prefer to read In the vocative the opening name, and understand r$liquUUL 
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25. Mereuti * te cum pace? A frag- 
ment. 

26. A fragment. 

27. Eiprjvq rg foxy cov oZvxokei. 

Peace to thy spirit, Xucholis ! 

28. QOiOVfievT} ev uprjvy aov to icvev/m. 

Philomena, thy spirit ! in peace ! 

29. ^LprjvTj aov ttj i}n>xv Z«w/«7. 

Peace to thy spirit, Zosimus. 

30. Agape vibes in eternum. 

Agapa, mayest thou live forever! 

31. Marcus puer innoceus* esse jam in- 
ter innocent! (e) s coepisti 9am slau(b) 
ile(i)s tiv(b)i btec vita est quam te 
laetum excipe(i)t mater eclesiae de 
Zwc mundo revertentem comprema- 
tur pectorum genitus. otatruatur fle- 
tus oculorum. 

Marcus, thou innocent boy, thou 
hast already begun to be among 
the blameless. How permanent is 
that life which now is thine 1 How 
the mother, the Church, receives 
thee returning joyful from this life, 
that the sighings of the heart may 
be suppressed, that the weeping of 
the eyes may be stayed. 
D . Ma . . Sacrum XL. 

32. Leopardum in pacem cum spirita 
sancta . acceptum. euuite abeatis in- 
noci(e)ut*m posuer . . par . . . Q . . 
Ann. VII • men . . VII. 

Sacred to the gods of the lower 
realm. (XL?) Leopardus received 
in peace among the sacred spirits, 
hold ye him as innocent. (?) The 
parents placed (this inscription). 
Who lived 7 years, 7 months. 

33. Spirita sancta = sacred spirits. 

34. A fragment whose reading is conjec- 
tural. 

35. Maxiroianus Saturnina dormit in pace. 

Maxim ianus and Saturnina sleep 
in peace. 

36. Suscipe terra tuo corpus de corpore 
sumta retAer cot baleas bibiflcante 
A sic Gregorini urn truber in pace 
tutalur in pace pa . u . iter cum ejus 
Piperusa jugali ejus. 

Receive, O earth, a body taken 
from thy body. 

Thus of Gregory in peace together 
with his spouse Piperosa. (The 
whole reading is doubtful.) 

37. Vivere qui prestat morientia semina 
teme solvere qui potuit letalia vin- 
cula inoriu . . Depositus Liberianus 
III Id us Augustas questas iu pacem. 

He who can cause the dying 
germs of earth to live, who can 



No. 



38. 



39. 



break the fatal chains of death 

. . Liberianus buried the third ol 

the Ides of August. Mayest thou 

rest in peace ! 

Hie mihi semper dolor erit in aevo et 

tuum b(v)eiierabilem vulttuu liceat 

videre sopore conjunx Albana quae 

mihi semper casta pudica relictum 

me tuo gremio queror quod mihi 

sauctutn te dederat divinitus autor te- 

lictis tuis jaces in pace sopore merit* 

resurgis temporalis tibi data requeiio. 

Quae vixit annis XLV men . . V (?) 

dies XIII dormit in pace fecit Oyri- 

acus maritus. 

Here there will ever be to me 
grief during my life, and it may be 
permitted to see in dreams thy ven- 
erated countenauoe, my spouse, 
who wast ever to me chaste and 
modest. I sorrow that I am sep- 
arated from thy embrace, since the 
Divide author had given thee to 
me as something sacred. Having 
left thine own thou Heat in the 
peace of dreaming. O worthy one, 
thou shalt arise. The repose given 
thee is only temporary. Who lived 
45 years, live months, 13 day*. 
She sleeps in peace. The husband, 
Cyriacus, made (this monument). 
D M. S. 

Floreutius filio suo Apron in uo fecit 
titulum benemerenti qui vixit annum 
et menses novem dies quinque cum 
sol do a(?)matus fuissct a mnjore 
sua et vidit ounce morti constituin 
esse petivit de seclesia ut fldelis de 
seculo . . . recessisset 

Sacred to the Manes. 
Florentinus made this inscription to 
his well-deserving son, Aproniauus, 
who lived a year r 9 months, and 
5 days, and since he had been 
greatly beloved by his ancestor 
and saw that he was appointed unto 
death, he besought the Church that 
he, a faithful one, might retire 
from this life. (?) 
A very fragmentary inscription. 
&'mpb/cto benemerenti qui vixit 
annis' II* et post adceptionem 
suam dies* XXVI • dep . . V nonas 
Feb . . in pace . . acrius qui vixit 
ann . . XII Alio suo fecit in pace. 
To Simplicity (?) well-deserving 
who lived 51 years, and after his 
acceptance 26 days. Buried on 
the fifth of the nones of February 
in peace. (?) made this for his son 
who lived 12 years. In peace. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF POPE DAMA8U& 



No. 

1. Faraa refer t sanctos dudum retulisse 
parentes Agneni cum lugubres cautus 
tuba concrepuisset nutricis grcmium 
subito lignisse puellam sponte trueis 
calcasse minas rubiemque tyranni 
urere cum flam m is volui.ise no bile 
corpus . viribuj in(m) mensum parvis 
euperasse timorem nudaque profusura 
crinem per membra dedisse no Do- 
mini tern pi urn facies peritura videret * 
veneranda milii sanctum decus 
alma pudoris ut Damasi precibtu 
faveas precor incjyta martyr. 

Report says that when she had 
recently been snatched away from 
her parents, when the trumpet 
pealed forth \U terrible clangor, 
the virgin Agues suddenly left the 
breast of her nurse and willingly 
braved the threats and rage of the 
tyrant who wished to have her no- 
ble form burned in flames. Though 
of so little strength she checked 
her extreme fear, and covered her 
nude members with her abundant 
hair lest mortal eye might see the 
temple of the Lord. thou dear 
one, worthy to be venerated by me ! 
sacred dignity of modesty ! Be 
thou favourable, 1 beseech thee, 
illustrious martyr I to the prayers 
of Damasus ! 

2. semel atque iterura vero de no- 
mine Felix que intemerata fide con- 
tempto principo mundi confess us 
Christum coslestin regna petisti. 
vere pretiosa tides coguoscite fra- 
tres qua ad ccelum victor pariier pro- 
peravit Adauctus. Presbyter his ve« 
rus Damaso recto re jubente coniposuit 
tumulum sanctorum limina adomans. 

thou, once and again appropri- 
ately named Felix ! and with a faith 
inviolate, defying the prince of the 
world and confessing Christ, hast 
reached the heavenly realms. 
truly precious faith (recognise it, 
brothers) by which Adauctus, a 
victor, has mounted steadily to 
heaven. . . . berus, the presbyter, by 
the order of Damasus, the rector, 
has built this tomb, adoring the 
habitation of the saints. 
3, 4. Damasus Episcopus fecit. Heraclius 
vetuit lab(p)80S peccata. dolere. Eu- 
sebius miseros docuit *ua crimina 
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flere. Scinditur partes populus glis- 
8cente furore sedLitio caedej bellum 
discordia lites. extemplo pariter 
pulsi feritate tyranni* iutegra cum 
rec or nervaret foedera pacis * pertulit 
cxilium cfomino sub judice hetus 
litore Trinacrio mundum vitnmqtie 
reliquit Eusebio Epi«copo et martyri. 
Damasus the bishop made (this). 
Heraclius forbade the lapsed to 
grieve for their sins. Eusebius 
taught these wretched ones to wash 
away their crimes by weeping. 
The populace was divided into par- 
ties ; with swelling fury there are 
seditious, murders, war, discords, 
quarrels. For an example (or, ac- 
cording to a suggested reading, 
"straightway") by the cruelty of 
the tyrant both are driven into ex- 
ile, although the rector was pre- 
serving intact the pledges of peace. 
He bore the exile joyfully under 
the Lord, his judge. On the Sicil- 
ian coast he gave up the world and 
life. To Eusebius, bishop and mar- 
tyr. — On the sides, running verti- 
cally, is the following inscription : 
Damasi Rtu puppse cultor atque nma- 
tor Furius Dyonisius Filocalus scrib- 
sit. 
The fosterer and friend of Pope 
Danmsus, Furius Dyonisius, Filo- 
calus wrote (this). 

5. A fragment. 

6. Cum periturai Geta> posuissent castra 
sub urbe moverunt sanctus bella ue- 
fanda prius istaque sacrilego verte- 
runt corde scpulchra martyribusquan- 
dam rite sacrata piis * quos moustrante 
deo Damanis sibi papa probatos 
affixo inouuit carmine jure coll. Scd 
periit titulns confracto marmore sanc- 
tus * nee tamen his iterum posse pe- 
ri re fuif diruta Yigilius nam mox 
hs3C papa gemiscens hostibus expul- 
sis omne notavit opus. 

When the Geue had pitched their 
destructive camp under (the walls 
of) the city, they waged a nefari- 
ous warfare against the saints, and 
also directed it against the sepul- 
chres once duly dedicated to the 
pious martyrs. Under the guid- 
ance of God, pope Damasus, of him- 
self, gave notice in a poem in- 
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scribed on thorn, that they could be 
lawfully worshipped. But the mar- 
ble having: been shattered, this sa- 
cred inscription has perished. Nev- 
ertheless it was not possible to 
utterly destroy these, siuce imme- 
diately after the enemy had been 
driven out, the pope, Vigil, greatly 
sorrowing over these ruins, re- 
stored every work. 

7. A fragment. 

8. Hie coujesta jacet quseris si turba 
piorum ' corpora structorum retinent 
veneranda sepulchra. sublimes ani- 
mas rapuit sibi regia cseli ' hie conn- 
tea Xysti portatit qui ex hoste tro- 
paea* hie numerus procerum servat 
qui altaria Xri - hie posita longa vixit 
qui in pace sacerdos * hie confessores 
sancti quos Grecia misit* hie juve- 
nes pueriqitt senes castique nepote s ' 
queis nmgis virgineum placuit reti- 
uere pudorem* hie fateor Damusus 



Na 



volvi inea condcre membra * Bed cine- 
res timui sanctos vexare piorum. 
Here heaped together rest a 
throng of pious ones, if thou art 
seek ing for them. These vener* ted 
sepulchres hold the bodies of the 
saints. The regal heavenly palace 
has taken to itself their lofty souls. 
Here are the companions of Sixtus 
who bore the trophies from the 
enemy : here a number who min- 
istered at Christ's altars: here is 
buried a priest who lived in long- 
continued peace (?) : here the holy 
confessors whom Greece sent : here 
the youth and boys, the aged, the 
immaculate descendants who were 
pleased to maintain their virgin 
modesty. Here, I confess, O Da- 
masua, have 1 wished that my mem- 
bers might repose. But 1 fear to 
disturb the sacred ashes, of the 
saints. 



TRANSLATION OF EPITAPHS OF PLATE VIIL 

SECOND HALF OP THK FOURTH CENTURY. 



1. Parentes * Dionysio filio * dulcissimo ■ 
vixt*an.V,ro. VII, d. IX- D. P. XVI- 
kal. Sept. Gonstautio X. Cos. in p. 
A * Q. 

The parents to their most precious 
son, Dionysius. He lived 5 years, 
7 months, 9 days. Buried on the 
sixteenth before the Kalends of 
September, Constant! hh being for 
the tenth time consul. In peace 
in Christ Jesus. 

2. A fragment. It has much interest 
from the variety of symbols which it 
contains. Its translation has been 
conjectured by de Rossi. 

3. Theodora requtovit in pace die pridie 
Noii Septembris D.'N. Juliano Aug. 
I1II el Salustio Cons. 

Theodora rested in peace on the 
day before the Nones of Sep- 
tember, our master Julianus Augus- 
tus, for the fourth time, and Salus- 
iiii8 being consuls. 

4. Lupicino et Jovino C. . . Victories 
Q . An . XXV . . . marito fecit An. . . 
XIII et pudiciiia omuibus . . 

The reading is conjectural as fol- 
lows: Lupinus and Jovinus being 
consuls, Victoria was buried, who 
lived 25 years, and lived 13 years 
with her husband, and was known 
to all by her chasteness. 



5. Mine sapientiae Augendo qui vixit 
Ann . phis miu LXXII cum uxore 
fecit tnn . XXX * deposit us XVI kal . 
Octob . DN Gratiano Aug. II . et 
Probo Con. . . . 

To Au^endus of wonderful wis- 
dom, who lived 72 years more or 
less; with his wile he lived 30 
years. Buried the sixteeuth be- 
fore the Kaleuds of October our 
lord Gratianus Augustus, for the 
second time, and Probus being 
consuls. 

6. Hie queieecit ancilla dei quae de 
sua omnia possedit domum istam 
que(a)m amicae deflent solaciumqu* 
requiruut. Pro hu(a)nc unnn(a)m 
ora su(o) bolem que(a)m superis 
titem reftquisti . aetenia requiem 
Felicita ? ? ? XVI ke (a) lendas 
Oc»ohris . Cucurbitinu* et Abumdan- 
tine hie simul quiesciwit d * u 
Gratiano V et TAodosio Aug. 

Here rests a servant of God 
who with respect to all her posses* 
sious has guarded this home, 
whom her friends lament and they 
seek for consolation. — The balance 
is obscure except the usual con- 
clusion. 

7. Theodora quae vixit annos XXI m 
VII d XXIII in pace est biso- 
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mu(o) amplificam soquitur vitam 
cum casta Afrodite fecit ad astra 
viara Chris ti modo gaudet in aula 
restitit ltaec muudo semper Caelestia 
quaereus optima servatrix leg-is 
fldeique mngistra dedit egregiam 
Sanctis per saecula meutein inde ex- 
imios paradisi regnat odores tempore 
continuo veroaut ubi gramiua rivis 
expectatque deum superas quo 
surgat ad auras hoc posuit corpus 
turaulo mortalia linqueus, fundavitque 
locum conjux Evagrtu£ . . tans dep 
. . die . Antonio et Siagrio cons . . 
Theodora who lived 21 years, 7 
month 8, 23 days, in peace is in 
this bisomus, while chaste Aphro- 
dite lived a still longer life. 
She has made her way to the 
heavens, and now rejoices in the 
court of Christ. She withstood the 
world, always seeking Jieavoiily 
things; the most excellent guar- 
dian of the law and of the faith, 
she has given back to the saints 
her noble spirit, forever. There 
amidst the delightful odors of 
panidise she reigns where the 
grass blooms perpetually by the wa- 
ter-brooks, she waits on God by 
whom she rises to those supernal 
regions. Her husband, Evagrius, 
pressing forward to join her, has 
placed this body in the tomb, 
leaviug behind the mortal part, 
and has founded this place. Buried 
on the day . . . Anton i us and 
Siagrius being consuls. 
8. Quid loquor aut sileam prohibet dolor 
ipse fateri: hie tumulus lucrimas 
retinet ; cognosce parentum Projectae 
fuerat primo quae juncta marito, pui- 
c/ira decore suo solo couteuta pudore. 
lieu dilecta satis miserae geue(i)tricis 
umorel Accipe, quid multis? tha- 
larni post foedora prima, erepta ex 
oculis Flori geuitoris abiit, aetheriam 
cupiens caeli conscendere lucem * baec 
Dainasus proestat cunctis solaria 
fletus . Vixit ann XVI m IX die* 
XXV • Dep. Ill kal. Jan. PI. Mero- 
bande, et Fl. Saturnin. conss * 
Respecting what may I speak, or 
keep silence ? Grief itself prohib- 
its me from speaking; this tomb 
retains my tears. Know the par- 
ents of Projecta (?) who had scarce- 
ly had union with her husband, 
fair in her comeliness, content 
with modesty alone. Alas! be- 
loved enough in the affection of 



No. 

an afflicted mother I Are you sat- 
isfied that I say more ? (?) After 
the first union of the nuptial bed, 
snatched from the eyes of her 
father, Florus, she departed, longing 
to mount to the ethereal brightness 
of heaven. Damasus offers to all 
the solaces of weeping. She 
lived 16 years, 9 months, 25 days. 
Buried the third before the kalends 
of January, Flavius Merobandus 
and Saturninus being consuls. 
9. Hie requieBcit quod vuU dens houeste 
records tiones (is) vir qui vixit annos 
LVII depositus in pace die V Idus 
Octobres cons . . s D • N • Arcadio 
Aug. qnater et Houorio Aug. . . ter 
Consulibus. 
Here rest (as God wills (?)) a man 
of worthy memory who lived 67 
years, buried on the fifth of the 
Ides of October, our lords Arca- 
dius Augustus for the fourth time, 
and Honorius Augustus for die 
third time, being coi suls. 

10. Hie cesguid (?) Bonifatia mulier quae 
bixset annus XLVF d X* Deposits 
in pace Cesario et Attico. 

A piece of barbarous Latin. 
Probably meaning: Here reposes 
the wife Bonifatia, who lived 46 
years, 11 days. Buried in peace. 
Caesurius and Atticus being con- 
suls. 

This is a genuine palimpsest 
On the opposite side is found the 
inscription ** Leo et Stat ; a vivi ie- 
eeruiit." Beneath a Greek inscrip- 
tion is found: 'Evrv;ftaiy dovky 
Qeov 'Io(v)a«zv7 owifiuf)). 

11. Maxima in pace quae vixit annus 
plus muuus XXXV cons dominis nos- 
tris Ouorio iv c . . . s . . . et Eutuc/ti- 
ano Cons. Pridias Nonas Septembres. 

Maxima in peace. Who lived 35 
years more or less, our lords, Ho- 
norius for the fourth time, and 
Eutuchiauus being consuls. On 
the day before the Nones of Sep- 
tember. 

Paob. 

893. n. v. Plate III, No. 19. 

477. Mqrpt KartavtXhg epytmoUf). 

To the Mother Katianilla the 
toiling one. 

478. Amatrix pauperorum et operaria. 

The lover of the poor, and her- 
self a laborer. 
473. Leontue cum laboronse sure. 

To Leontia together with her 
laborers (?) 



J 
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Abortion, frequency of among pagans, 
463 ; not condemned by R-mmna, 464 ; 
how viewed by the Church, 465. 

Abraxas gems, as evidence, 21; nature 
of, 31; 

Absolution, stages of, 383. 

Acolyths, duties o£ 374. 

Actors, v. Drama. 

Agnellus, biographies by, 206 f. 

Albert), on Christian basilica, 157. 

Alexandria, important eiicharistic fresco 
at, 82 ; schools of, 505 f; theologians 
of, 506 f. 

Ahar, names and forms of, 426; position 
of, 426 ; accompaniments of, 427 f. 

Am bo, situation of* 184; uses of, 184. 

Ambrose, on the phoenix, 71; contribu- 
tions to hymnology, 291; musical 
reforms of, 304; musical modes of, 
309; on trine baptism, 414 f; quoted, 
420. 

Amor and Psyche, significance of, in Chris- 
tian art, 68 f. 

Ampulla), controversy respecting, 156; 
opinions on the contents of. 156. 

Amu»emenrs, interdicted, 486. 

Auatolius, hymus of, 282. 

Anaphora, 440. 

Angels, guardian in art, G9i 

Auiiphonarium, Gregorian, SI 4. * 

Apostles, in Jewish Church, 326; signifi- 
cance of the Twelve, 327 ; first test 
of, 328 ; harmony of teaching of, 354. 

Apostolate, 323 f. 

Apostolic Constitutions, on baptism, 414 f ; 
on episcopacy, 361 f; on Church 
government, 362. 

Apostolic succession, according to the 
Clementines, 346; according to Ire- 
mens, 355. 

Apse, termination of law basilica, 177; 
significance of, in Christian basilica, 
181 ; Christian, and pagan governed 
by different principles, 181 f; origin 
of, 182; furniture of, 184. 

Archaeologists, scl tools ot, 74 f. 



Archaeology, definition of, (3; division* 
ot 13 f; history of, 15; relations ol 
Christian to classi?al, 16; limits of, 
17; utility of, 19 ff. 

Archdeacon, appointment and functions 
of, 368; importance of, 368. 

Area, definition of, 170; aacreduess of, 
170, 513; carefully bounded, 171 

Architecture, v. Basilica; trauformalions 
gradual, 197; germs of Gothic, ,189; 
dome style of, 217 ; Bysantine, 5(32 f. 

Arians, churches of, 208; hymns of, iu 
fourth century, 292; practise trine 
baptism, 414. 

Ark, symbol of, 261. 

Art, influences affecting, 51; helpful to 
faith, 51 ; presence of formative art 
ta public services opposed by early 
Christian fathers, 52 ; how far' and 
why opposed, 53, 131; relations of 
religion to, 55; subjects of uniform, 
112; ecclesiastical control of, 108; 
last judgment in, 149; activity in 
West, 203. 

Asceticism, p^rUina to all religions, 46?; 
heathen examples of, 467; encour- 
agements to, 468. 

Ass, a caricature of Christ, 95 f. 

Atria, five classes of. 167 f. 

Aitgnsti, 274 u, 276, 280, 284 n. 

Augustine, iirmns of, 296; on public wor- 
ship, 437. 

A. Q. monuments, chronology and signifi- 
cance of, 88; connected with other 
symbols, 89. 

Bahr, 283 u, 284, 985, 286, 288 n, 293, 

295. 
Balancing, principlo of, in early frescos, 

98 f; in sarcophagi, 136, 140. 
Baptism, formula of, 389; Christ's peculiar, 

389 ; meaning of, 390 ; nature of, 390 ; 

regenerative power of, 390 : subjects 

of, 391 ; infant, 391 ff: adult more 

common. 393 ; conditions of, 393 f ; 

ministraa-ts of, 394 f ; mode of, 395 ff; 
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when administered, 396; testimony of 
"Teaching" respecting, 397 f; pic- 
torial representations of, 398 ff; by 
aspersion, 403 ff; mosaics contain- 
ing, 404 f; uniformity of art testi- 
mony concerning, 406 f ; liberty re- 
specting, 407 ; clinic, why not encour- 
aged, 407 f ; reasons of delay of, 409 ; 
time of, 409; place of, 409 ff; pre- 
liminaries to, 412 f; sponsors in, 413; 
ceremonies of, 413 ff; trine, 413; 
reasons of trine, 414; why trine was 
discontinued, 414 ; uuction following, 
414; sign of the cross after, 415. 

Baptisteries, arrangement of, 410 ; size of, 
410. 

Bardesanes, hymns of, 278. 

Baronius, 15. 

Basil, on trine baptism, 413 ; on canonical 
singers, 304 ; on education, 507 f. 

Basilica, origin of Christian, 157 ; theories 
discussed, 157 ff; Zesterroann's four 
classes, 159 ; Alberti's theory of, 157 ; 
Weingartner's theory. 159, f.; Mess- 
mer's theory, 161; Dehio's theory, 
162; Lange's theory, 162; eclectic 
view, 162 ff; description of law ba- 
silicas, 175; derivation of, 175; uses 
of. 178; Christian basilica a growth, 
178; earliest notices of. 180; resem- 
blances to pagan basilica, 181, 186; 
differences from, 183, 186; parts of, 
184; transformation of. 186; balanc- 
ing of parts of, 186, 187 ; later devel- 
opment of, 187; influence on other 
forms of architecture, 188; how far 
original, 191; few remains of, 191; 
post- Constantino examples of, 195 ff; 
in Syria exceptional, 213; ceilings of, 
213. 

Becker, opinion of respecting lieathen car- 
icatures, 94; on Diis Manibus, 255. 

Bernhardy, 286, 295. 

Boveridge, 278 n. 

Bishop, Ignatius on, 344 f; identical with 
presbyters, 338 ff; congregational, 
345 ; the unifying power of, 348 : the 
arbiter of doctrine, 347 ; mode of elec- 
tion of, 351 ; relation of to each other, 
352 ; of Rome, 352 : increased power 
of, 352 ; catalogues of, 355 ; deposi- 
taries of apostolic teaching, 356 ; be- 
come general officers, 358. 

Bohmer, 274 n. 

Boethius, 310. 

Bingham, on canonical singers, 303; on 
the notiHa, 371 n; on absolution. 383. 

Bucher, quoted, 136 u. 

Bullae, 476 f. 

Bunsen, quoted, 28 n. 

Burial, Jewish eiMoinsof, 510 f; l»ck of, 
a punishment, 510; duty of, among 



the Greeks, 51 1 f; preparation of body 
for. 5 1 1 f ; Roman custom of, 51 2; legal 
provisions among the Romans, 513; 
revival of, at Rome, 514; Christian 
customs of, 514 f; shared in the com- 
mon feeling, 515; doctrine of resur- 
rection affecting, 515; the family idea 
preserved iu, 516; Christian, protect- 
ed bylaw, 516; no secrecy necessary 
in, 516; clubs for, 516 ; in catacombs, 
617. 

Burial brotherhoods, influence of, on bur- 
ial, 31, 516. 

Burgess, quoted, 272 n, 278 n, 279. 

Burnell, en lateness of South Indian in- 
scriptions, 85 n ; on lack of original- 
ity in the Indian Trinity, 85 n. 

Burning of the dead, seldom practiced by 
the Jews, 510; custom among the 
Greeks varying. 511 f; also among 
the Romans, 512 f ; not practised by 
Christians, 516. 

Business, v. Trades. 

Butler, on baptism in Coptic Church, 
393 n. 

Byzantine Architecture, principle of. 23:!; 
periods of, 232 ; perlection of, in Su 
Sophia, 232 f. 

Byzantine art, early origin of, 34 n. 

Byzantine churches, in Constantinople, 40. 

Byzantine Empire, degeneracy ot 203 ; ab- 
solutism of, 231 ; good offices of, 231. 

Cselius Seduliua, 296. 

Calistus, his care for the cemeteries, 32. 

Canon Paschalis, sculptured, 135. 

Capella, 310. 

Capitoline Fragments, 166. 

Caricatures of Christ, 94 f. ; Tertullian'a 
testimony to, 94. 

Carriere, on symbolism, quoted, 78 n. 

Catacombs, less used in 4th century, 35 ; 
of Syracuse, 35 ; of Malta, 36 ; de- 
scription of, 56, 516 ff; origin of 
Roman, 516; entrance to, noi con- 
cealed, 616; construction of. 617 ff; 
number of, 518; numbers buried in, 
518; not used for public worship, 
519; lighting of, 520. 

Carvings, in ivory, 150; of book-covers, 
153; on pixes, 154. 

Cassiodorus, 310. 

Catholic Church, when tl e term first used, 
357 f; meaning of. 358. 

Celibacy, early inculcated, 467 f; evils 
of among the Romans, 463; difficul- 
ties of enforcing, 468. 

Cells, uses of, 169; influence on Christian 
architecture, 170; examples of, 172; 
growth into churches, 206. 

Cemeteries, separate, desired by Jew*, 
610 f; removed from cities, 511; 
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Christian, peculiar, 519; Jewish, at 
Rome, 511. 

Central style, v. Domed style. 

Chalice, richness of, 428; protests against 
richness of, 429. 

Chamber of the Sacraments, important 
fresco of, 81. 

Chant, origiunl style of music in early 
Church, 301. 

Charisms, 324, 341 ; result or office, 351. 

Charities, under Roman government, 488 ; 
numbers relieved, 488; Stoics fa- 
vourable to, 488 ; defects of pagan, 
489, 490 f; of guilds and dubs, 
489; selfishness in, 489; influence of 
collegia upon Christian, 490; idea of 
early Christian, 492; true inspiration 
of, in early Church, 491 ; in the early 
oblations, 491 f ; influence of finan- 
cial condition of the imperial period 
on, 492 f; influences adverse to, 
493: scope of, 493 f; organized, 
494 f; influence on pauperism, 495 
f: opportunities for, 496 f; princi- 
ples adverse to, 497 f ; relation of 
M on um i 8m to, 498 ; doctrine of good 
works connected with, 498 ; influ- 
ence of union of Church and State 
ou, 498 f; decay of, 499; influence 
of hospitals on, 499. 

Charles. Mrs., 295 n, 296 n. 

Charnay, on cross iu Central America, 83 n. 

Children, absolute property of, amoifg 
Romans, 463; care for by Christians, 
465 ; exposure of, 465. 

Chorepisoopi, when instituted, 371 ; func- 
tions of, 371. 

Christ, no portrait of, 76, 131 ; traditions 
concerning art representations of, 76 
n ; two general types of, in early art, 
100: the earlier from Greek, the 
later from Hebrew influence, 100 ff; 
tendency to decoration in later frescos 
of, 103; reasons of change in typo of, 
104; crucifixion of, in art, 114; statues 
of, symbolic, 132; type of, in sculpture, 
136; nativity seldom found in early 
art, 146; cross-bearing of, 148; 
crowning with thorns, 148; cruci- 
fixion of, in art, 152; divinity of, 
267 ; date of birth unknown, 456 f. 

Christians, number of, 26, 51 ; high position 
of some, 26, 161, 165, '262, rfl6 f; 
judged a sect of the Jews, 163 ; their 
places of worship, 163; burial of. 
516 tt 

Christianity, rapid spread of. 25 ; a mes- 
sage to the poor, 25 ; cause of prop- 
agation of, 27; not hostile to art, 
42; contaminated by lien then influ- 
ences, 65; compared to Judaism re- 
specting the priesthood, 79 n. 



Christian art, causes of encouragement of t . 
52 ; early forms of, 54; origiualily of. 
64; symbolism iu, 55; appropriated 
what was at hand but modified it, 
55 f, 521; decorative in character, 
57; naturalness of early, 58; pagan 
elements in, 69; mythologic element* 
in. 60 ff; contaminated by heathen 
influences, 65. 

Christmas, origin of, 457; conclusions 
concerning, 457. 

Choirs, female, organized by Kphratm of 
Edessa, 278; by Basil and Chrysoa- 
tom. 304. 

Christian fathers, their art teachings 
compared with those of the reform- 
ers, 54 n. 

Churches, many destroyed, 35; traces of. 
in Kgypt, 36 ; appropriation of pagan 
element* iu, 62, 197; in private 
houses, 161; temples changed to, 
198; ruined near Carthage, 211; in 
Egypt, 21 If. 

Churclies. of Syria, 212 ff; ceilings of, 213. 

Church Discipline, design of, 378; in- 
curred no loss of civil rights, 379; 
relation of, to the lapsi, 381 ; decliuo 
of penitential, 382; readiuission to 
Church by, 382; stages of, 383; no 
merit iu, 383 ; of the clergy, 383. 

Church, symbolized by Nosh's ark. 93, 
259; an organism, 181, 322; New 
Testament idea of, 321 f; a king- 
dom, 321: the body of Christ, 322; 
a temple, 322; the tir de, 322; names 
of members of, 322 f; believer*, 
323; brethren, 323; a fellowship, 
. 325 : officers of, 327 ; first organiza- 
tion of, 333; each congregation inde- 
pendent, 335 ff ; general conclusions 
respecting. 341 I; government of, 350; 
priesthood of the entire, 359 ; a divine 
state, 36*; government of, a develop- 
ment, 362 ; readmiasion to, 382 ; rela- 
tions of, to slavery, 470 ff ; relations 
of, to civil government, 470; oncour- 
aged labor, 477 f. 

Church constitution, influence of Gnostics 
on, 353; apostolic teaching respect- 
injr, 353 f; Ireoasus'M principle of, 
354 ff; Cyprian's teaching, 356 ff. 

Church government, republican type of 
early, 336; influence of destruction 
of Jerusalem on, 343 f; a congrega- 
tional episcopacy. 350. 

Church letters, church iinitv promoted 
by, 348. 

Chrysostom. on canonical singers, 304; 
on Christian c«hi atioii, ;>->7 f. 

Circular style. r. Do ud. 

Clement oV Alexandria, 31, 53; opinion 
on Orpheus, 64; hymns of, 280. 
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Clement of Rome, on episcopacy, 342. 

Clementines, on episcopacy, 346 f. 

Clergy, prie&thood of, 359 ; sub-orders of, 
' 373. 

Collegium, meaning and objects of, 512; 
for burial purposes, 513. 

Columbarium, meaning of, 513 f; arrange- 
'" nient of, 513. 

Commodianus, hymns of, 285. 

Communion, what, 419; infant, 419, 421. 

Compluvium, use of, 169; how guarded, 
169. 

Cbndcr, quoted, 39 n. 

Constantiue, keen discernment of, 27 ; na- 
ture of his vision, 96 n. ; great in flu- 
: eneo of, 86; statesmanlike quali- 
ities of, 196; donations of Churches. 
196:' luxurious reign of, 203; re- 
script of, respecting Lords day, 445, 

Constant inian monogram, lorms of, 86; 
on the Roman standards, 86; on 
coins, 87. 

Constantinople, motives for founding, 
2*29 f: syncretism of pagan and 
Christian elements in, 230; art treas- 
ures of, 230, 509. 

Cousin, quoted, 318 n. 

Creeds, simplicity of early, 389. 

Crooks & Hurst, quoted, 19 n. 

Cross*, wide diffusion of, 83; power of. 
83 f; widely recognized by early 
Christians, 84; Indian derivation of, 
doubtful, 84 ; Charney's remark on, 
83 n; forms of, 86; iegei'd of find- 
ing the true, 87; tho patibulary, 
88. 

Crucifixion of Christ, tol e earliest art rep- 

* resentation of, 152. 
Cruciform, tr. Domed. 

Cunningham, on trail substantiation, 424 n. 

Cupid and Psycho, on Christian monu- 
tunents, 62. 

CuWculum, in Roman hous<>, 168; in cat- 
acombs, 519. 

Cnrise, influence on Christian architecture. 
169. 

Cyprian* 31; on Church constitution and 

* government, 356 f; on ordination, 
358; on sacraments, 387; on clinic 
baptism, 407; on sacrificial charac- 
ter of Lord's Supper, 422 f; on in- 
fant communion. 434; on drama and 
shows, 484 f ; ou education, 504. 

Damasup, inscriptions of, 265; hymns of, 
287. 

Daniel, 280, 281, 283 n, 287 n, 293 n. 

fteacons, first institution of, 329; qualifi- 
cations of, 330 : Irenseuson, 330; pe- 
culiarly CI iristinn character of, 331 f; 

{ preaching of, 3112: duties* of, not sharp- 
ly defined, 341; in post -apostolic 



Church 342; change in function of, 
366 ; eligibility of, 367 ; seven contin- 
ued, 368. 

Deaconesses, institution of, 331; qttah> 
fications of, 368 : ordination of, 369 ; 
duties of, 369, 494 f. 

Decalogue, influence of, on art cultiva- 
tion, 43 ; biudereuce of, to art, 45. 

Dehio, 162. 

Delattre, 32. 

De Sola, on Hebrew music, 298. 

Dexter, 280 n. 

Diis Manibus, conclusions respecting, 255. 

Diocletian, of edict for persecution, 32 ; 
destruction of monuments by, 34. 

Diptychs, Barber ini mentioned, 60; in 
ivory, 150: consular, importance of, 
150; uses of, 150 £ 

Disciples, the lamb, sheep, and fish, sym- 
bol of. 91 f. 

Divorce, Scripture ground of, 461 ; Justin 
Martyr's opinion of, 463 ; frequency 
. of, among the Rnma-ns, 46 f. 

DdUinger, on Pentecostal baptism, 397 n. 

Domed style, diffusion of, 217 ; origin of, 
219; resembled Roman baptisteries, 
218; was k indigenous to the West, 
219; principles of classification* 220 
f; not a slavish imitation, 222; cir- 
cular style of, 242 ff; cruciform style 
of, 244 ff. 

Door-keepers, duties of, 374. 

Dormit, significance or, 263. 

Dove, a Christian symbol of innocence and 
peace, 92, 261 ; sometimes used as 
a menus of decoration, 92 ; chronology 
of monuments containing, 92. 

Doxologics, specimens of, 296. 

Drama, low condition of Roman, 481 ; of 
Kastern, 481 ; actors in, under legal 
disabilities, 481 f; Tertulliau's opin- 
ion of, 482; Cyprian's opinion of, 
482 f; concilia ry decisions respect- 
ing. 483 ; severe discipline of Church 
respecting, 483; actors in, excluded 
from the Church, 483. 

Dupin, 285. 

Kaster, connection with pnssover, 452; 
time of celebration of, 452 ; disputes 
respecting, 452 f ; opinion of Jewish 
party respecting, 452 f; of Roman 
party, 453 ; attempts to reconcile dif- 
ferences, 453 ; coneiliary decisions re- 
specting, 454 ; rule for celebration 
of, 454 ; different cycles 454 t ; three 
periods of the controversy concern- 
ing, 455 n ; ceremonies of, 455 ; two 
parts of the celebration of, 455 ; man- 
ner of observance of, 455; acts of 
clemency connected with, 456. * 

Eastern Ci ui re h, decline of music in* 316. 
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Ecclesiastical divisions, explanations of, 
369 ff ; followed the political, 370. 

Education, of apostles difficult to de- 
termine, 500; Jewish care for, 600 f ; 
influence of the law upon, 501 ; of 
the synagogue, 501 ; Paul's view of, 
501 f; illustrated by character of apos- 
tolic writings, 502 f ; by character or 
the family, 503 ; declining condition in 
the West, 503 f ; Tertulliun's views of, 
504 ; in Alienee of the caiechumeuate 
upon, 505 ; influence of Greek thought 
on Christian, 505 ; iufiuence of Alex- 
andria upon, 505 f ; Christian theory 
of, 507 ; Chrysostom's advice respect- 
ing, 507 f ; more kindly feeling towaj-d 
pagan culture, 507; Julian's influence 
on, 507; Basil's teaching on, 508; 
Jerome's views on, 508 f ; effects of 
barbarian invasions on, 509 ; in the 
Eastern Church, 509. 

Egyptians, grotesiqueness of art of, 101. 

El- Borah., * churches of, 2 1 5. 

Elijah, translation of, in sculpture, 138 f. 

Epigraphy, definition of, 247. 

Epiphany, feast of, 456; when observed, 
456; commemorates what, 456. 

Episcopacy, James' relation to, 333 ; Ig- 
natius on, 344 f; of the Clementinas 
on;346 f ; Hennas on, 347 ; Polycarp 
on, 348; a development, 351; be- 
comes general, 358; theories of origin 
or, 363 ff. 

Bphraem Syrus, hymns of, 278 f ; homi- 
lies of, quoted, 278 n. 

Eras, 252. 

Eucharist, v. Lord's Supper ; symbolized 
by the 'Ijtfi*, 81 ff. 

Eudoxia, Empress, hymns of, 282. 

Eusebius, on Lord's day, 445. 

Euthimius, hymns of, 281. 

Ewald, 299 n. 

Excommunication, greater and lesser,379f; 
notice given of, 380; effects of, 380: 
appeal from the sentence of, 380. 

Exorcists, origin and functions of, 374. 

Family, a type of the Church, 461 ; Christ's 
sanction of, 461 ; Paul's teaching 
respecting, 462; teachings of the 
Christian fathers concerning, 462 ff; 
two threats to the, 468 f ; Roman idea 
of, 463 ; decline of the life of under 
the empire, 463 t 

Farrar, on Paul's lack of art sensibility, 
50 n. 

Feasts and festivals, burial, where cele- 
brated, 165; Easter, 452 ff; Quinqim- 
gesima, 456; Quadragesima, 456: 
Pentecost, 456; Epiphany, 457; 
Christmas, 456 f; multiplicity of, 
457 f. 



Fish, a Bymbol of Christ, 71-83; of the 

disciples, 92. 
Formative arts, principles governing, 47 ; 

groteequeness of Jewish, 48. 
Fossores, who, 520: modes of working 

and duties of, 520. 
Frescos, eucharistic, at Alexandria, 82; 

teaching of, respecting baptism, 

398 ff. 
Friedlander, 294 n. 

Galla Placidia. 120, 244, 245. 

Galerius, his edict of toleration, 34. 

Garrucci, 119, 154. 

Gibbon, 289. 

Glyptic arty utility of, 156. 

Gnosticism, illustrated by abraxas gems, 
21. 

G<*V e, 308 n. 

Good Shepherd, mistaken for Hermes- 
Kriophorus. 61 ; differences between, 
53; associated with Amor and 
Psyche, 69 ; a symbol of protection 
among pastoral peoples, 90; not 
necessarily derived, 91; associated 
with other Christian symbol*, 91; 
with swastika, 109; 'statues of, 132 ff; 
compared with Hermes- Kriophorus, 
133; connected with inscriptions, 
258 f. 

Genii, opinion of Christian fathers con- 
cerning, 69; low far used for decor- 
alive purposes in Christian art, 70. 

Graffiti, found on Palatine Hill, 94; 
Becker's 'conclusions concerning, 94; 
examples of, 268; work of pilgrims, 
268. 

Gothic architecture, first germs of, 189; 
the consummation of the Christian 
basilica, 190. 

Grape*, symbol of, 261. 

Greeks, mythology and influence of, on 
art culture, 49; freedom of their 
worship, 49; could represent their 
gods, 50; their ideal of divine per- 
fection. 101. 

Green and the Red, factions of, 29. 

Gregory, the Great, hymns of, 296; mu- 
sical reforms of, 310 ; A. n tip nana Hum 
of. 314; advice of, against trine im- 
mersion, 414. 

Gregory Nazianzen, hymns of, 281. 

Grimm, W. 288, 321. 

Gronsset, his catalogue of Christian sar- 
cophagi mentioned, 70 a; of sar- 
cophagi containing; the Good Shep- 
herd, 91 n. 

Guidoof Arezzo, 315. 

Guild*, burial, special privileges of, 170. 

Harmon ius, measures of, 2ttL 
Harnack, on baptiasm, 191 a. •■ • -; 
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Hegesippns, on Gnostic influence, 354. 

Helena, traditional discovery ol true cross 
by, 87. 

HemunR, remarks of, on Mercury-Krioph- 
oros, 90 n. 

Hercules, a type of Christ, 64. 

Herder, quoted, 27a n. 

Hilarius, hymns of, 286. 

Hippolytus, statue of, 33 ; its chronology, 
136. 

Holland, quoted, 53 n. 

Hospitals, rise of, 499; influence of, on 
Christian charities, 499. 

Hubner, 132. 

Hy m no logy, or early church, 272 ; favor- 
able conditions for, 272; growth re- 
tarded by danger and persecution, 
273; and by hesitation about using 
pagan forms of art, 273; germs of, 
in New Testament, 273; '•psalm" 
and "ode," 274; probable use of. 
in second century, 274; reasons lor 
scant information respecting, 275; 
councils upon use of, 275; Greek 
fathers favorable to, 276; relative- 
ly small number of hymns, 276: 
reason for, 276; of Syrian Church, 
277 ; of Greek Church, 280 ; of West- 
ern Church, 283 ; narrative and lyric, 
283 f ; improvement under Constan- 
tinian rule, 287 ; influence of Julian's 
policy on, 289. 

Idolatry, trades connected with, 479 f. 

Ignatius, epistles of, 345 n f; on epis- 
copacy, 344 f; on Lord's Supper, 
421 ; on Lord's day, 445. 

Illuminations, reason "of, 112; examples 
of, 113 f. 

Image worship, wars over, 29. 

Immortality suggested in inscriptions, 257, 
264. 

Imposition of hands in baptism, 415. 

ludictions, 252. 

Industries, v. Trades. 

Infanticide, frequency of, among the Ro- 
mans, 464 f. 

Inscriptions, unconscious testimony of. 
21 ; two classes of. 77 ; late origin of 
6. Indian, 85 ; definition of, 247 : early 
use of, 247; utility of, 247 f; num- 
ber of, 248 f: classes of, 249: by 
whom prepared, 250 : forms of wri'- 
ing used in, 250; how read, 250; 
punctuation of, 250 f; orthography 
of, 250 ; chronology of. 250 f ; few- 
ness of dated, 252 n ; eras used in, 
252; date how determined 253 f; 
subject arid context of, 254 AT; cure- 
lessness in preparation of, 265; dog- 
matic cuaractt-r of, 264; indications 
of a belief in a future life in, 264; 



character of Damasene, 265 ; of fourth 
century, 260 ; aids of, to history iliu.v 
strated, 270 f. 
Irenaens, theory of the Church, 353 ; on 
Church constitution, 354 f; on dea- 
cons, H30 ; on mysteries, 388 n ; on 
infant baptism, 391; on Lord's day, 
445. 
Ivory, carvings in, 150; dipiyclis of. 150 
'l£w£ monument*, i-hronology of, 77 ; in- 
terpretation of, 78 S; de Rossi's 
opinion of, 78. 

Jacob, 286, 291. 

James, relation of, to episcopacy, 333; 
Hegesippus on. 334 n. 

Jews, exclusiveuess of. 42; pastoral life 
of, unfavorable to art culture, 42: 
depressed condition of. 43; peculiarity 
of imnginhtioii unfavorable to »rts 
of form, 45, 46; monotheism of, not 
promotive of foru.aiiVe art, 48 f; lyric 
poetry of, 48 11 ; special privileges of, 
516. 

Jerome, on lyre and flute, 273 ; on baptism, 
413; on Christian education, 508. 

Jonah, hietory of, in sculpture, 139 f. 

Judaism compared with Chnatiunity re- 
specting th 3 priesthood. 79 u. 

Judgment, last, seldom found in early 
art, 149. 

Julian, attempt of, to restore heathenism, 
37 ; influence of policy of, on Christian 
poetry, 289; influence of, on Christian 
education, 507. 

Junius Bassus, sarcophagus of, 60, 143- 
145; casts of, 143 n; subjects of, 
144; baptismal sceue iu, 145 

Justin Martyr, on music of Eastern 
Church, 301 : on the Lord's Supper, 
419; on public worship, 434 f; on 
Lord's day. 447 f. 

Justinian, 232, 234, 235. 240. 

Juvencus, hymns of, 286. 

Knlat Sern'an, church and conveut of, 
216 1. 

Kaltenbrumicr. his three periods of the 
Kaster contioversy. 455 n. 

Kartum. 282 n. 

Kfary, similarity of use does not imply 
dependence. 90 n. 

Kherbet-Hass. 213. 

Kreusor, opinion of. respecting the Chris- 
tian basilica, 159 n. 

Kugler, 20". 

Labarte, 119. 

Labor, encouragement of, by Church, 
477 ; monumental evidence respect- 
ing. 477 f. 

Lactantius, hymns of, 285. 
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•Laity, limitation of rights of, 365; de- 
cline of influence in council*, 375. 

Lamb, a symbol of Christ, 76; forbidden 
by Trullan Council, 77. 

Lamps, materials of, 155; symbols upon, 
155 ; artistic in form, 155. 

Lange, J. P., on the " Seven," 332 n. 

Lange, K., 162, 180. 

Lnodicean Council, on Church music, 303. 

J*zarus, raising of, in art, 99 f, 140, 259. 

Le Blant, on number of inscriptions, 252 n. 

Leyrer, on proselytes, 396 n. 

Libert us, infrequently met, 476. 

Lightfoot, J. B. y on origin of sacerdotal- 
ism, 360. 

Lights by the altar, 260. 

Lion, symbol of, 261. 

Liturgies, occasion of growth of, 438: 
connection of penitential system 
with, 438; modifications of, 439; 
classification of, 439; two parts of, 
440; of St. Clement, 440; of St. 
James, 441 ; branches of, 441 ; of 
St. Mark, 441 ; the Western, 441 f; 
the philosophy of, 442; central 
thought in Greek, 442;' central 
thought in Latin, 448 ; idea in Prot- 
estant, 443 n. 

Loculi, defined. 56; number of, 517. 

Lombards, destruction of, 29. 

Lord's day, eucharist celebrated on, 444; 
reason for observing, 444, 446 ; rela- 
tion of, to Jewish Sabbath, 444 f ; no 
enactment concerning, 445; Barry 
ou, 445 ; imperial provisions concern- 
ing, 445 f; New Testament idea of, 
447 ; Constantino's rescript concern- 
ing, 445 ; Justin's opinion of, 447 f , 
Tertullian'8 view of, 448 ; provisions 
for observance of, 448 f : impossibility 
of literal observance ol, 449 ; ground 
of sanction, 449 f ; Wuttke on, 449 
f n ; why legally sanctioned, 450 ; the 
Christian emperors had no reference 
to Mosaic law, 450 f ; legal supplant- 
ing the moral sanction of, 451. 

Lord's Supper, symbolized by 'IX6Y2, 81 
ff; symbolic, 416; a memorial, 416; 
when celebrated, 416; likeness to 
other feasts, 416; character of, 417; 
celebrants of. 417 : modes of celebra- 
tion of, 417; connected with the 
agape, 418; simplicity of early observ- 
ance of, 418; "The Teaching "on, 
418; Justin Martyr's account of, 419; 
Tertulliau's account of, 419; ante- 
Nicene order of, 419 ; liturgical forms 
in, 420; theory of operation of, 
421, ff. ; how far a sacrifice, 421 
f; three views of, 423; teaching of 
the liturgies respecting, not uniform, 
423 ; obligations of, 424 ; where cel- 



ebrated, 425 ; order of, 425 ; in one 
kind, 425; frequency of, 425; no 
elevation of host in, 426; magnified 
by the fathers, 426. 

Lotze, on Hebrew lyric poetry, 48 n. 

Luminarium, meaning and uses of, 520. 

Macrobius, 310. 

Magdeburg centuriators, 15. 

Magi, on monuments, 258. 

Maimbourg, on Gregory, quoted, 811. 

Malta, catacombs of, 36. 

Manuscripts, illuminated, 40. 

Mariott, quoted on subject of early fres- 
cos, 108 n. 

Marriage, sacreduess of, 462 f ; Church 
had oversight of, 466; Pauline doc- 
trine respecting, 466. 

Martyrs, number of, 266. 

Muthias Flacius, 15 n. 

Menas, St, of Egypt, 154. 

Merivale, 276. 

Messmer, 161. 

Military life, aversion to, in early Church, 
484; tainted with idolatry, 484; Ter- 
tullian on, 484 ; decadence of Roman, 
485; milder views later held, 485; 
relation of clergy to, 486; monu- 
mental evidence respecting, 486 f. 

Milman, mistake respecting Solomon's 
temple, 47 n; quoted, 317 n. 

Miniatures, examples of, 112 f. 

Mohammedans, iconoclasm of, 29. 

Monasticism, philosophy of, 468 ; its two 
principles, 468 ; evils of, 468 f. 

Mone, 393 n. 

Mosaics, classification of, 114 f; in an- 
tiquity, 115; kinds of, 1 15 ; limited use 
in catacombs, 115; three types of, 
116; uses of, 116; restorations of, 
116; location of, 116; chronology of, 

116 f; style of, 117; examples of, 
118 ff; seriousness of later, 1 18 f; 
transition in style of, 119; of Rome, 

117 ff; of Thessalonica, 116; of 
Ravenna, 121 ff; of Constantinople, 
127 ff. 

Mothes, quoted, 157 n. 

Monuments, fewness of, 28 ; where best 
preserved, 28; causes of destruc- 
tion of, 28 f; of first century, 29 f; 
of setoond century, 30 f; third cen- 
tury, 31 f; fourth century, 34 ff; 
fifth century, 36 ff ; sixth century, 
39 f ; numerous in, 41. 

Munter, on hymn service, 275. 

Muntz, on mosaics of Santa Constanzia, 

118 n. 
Muraton, 289 n. 

Music, early. Christian, 298;. no tune of 
the first two centuries in existence, 
298; probable adoption of existing 
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Jewish forma, 299 f ; testimony of 
Pliny respectiug, 301 ; of Justin. Ter- 
tullian, Origen, mid Eusebius, 3ul; 
original style the chant, 301; lime 
when Christian Churcli began a com- 
position of iis own, uncertain, 302; 
first recorded attempts, 303; action 
of councils respecting, 303; Council of 
of Laodicea and the kovovuuh. yuAroi, 
303 ; diverse interpretation of this ac- 
tum, 303 i; Basil's service of song, 
304 ; Chrysostom's. 304; Syrian modes 
probably prevalent in East and Weat, 
304; Ambrosian reforms of, 306; de- 
velopment of, under improved condi- 
tions of Church life, 305 ; musical no- 
tation among the Greeks and Romans, 
307 ; harmonic arrangement first de- 
veloped by Christianity, 308 ; Ambro- 
sian notation, 309; reforms of, under 
Gregory the Great, 310; his Anti- 
phonarium, 314; the n unite,, 314; 
later modifications of Gregorian sys- 
tem of, 316; decline of, in Eastern 
Churcli, 316. 

Mystery, confounded with sacrament, 388. 

Mythologic element in sculpture, 139. 

Neale, J. M., 282, 283 n, 284 n, 287 n,293 n. 

beamier, quoted, 54 n; on canonical sing- 
ers, 303. 

Neo-Platoutsni, influence of, 16. 

Nounua of Pauopolis, hymns of, 282. 

Xorthcoie and Browulow, quoted, 142 n. 

Notation, Ambrosian, authentic, and Gre- 
gorian Plagal, 311. 

Numae. of aucieut music not capable of 
interpretation, 314. 

Numismatics, service of, 37 ; a special sci- 
eiiCe, 156. 

Oblation, what, 419; by the whole 
Church, 420. 

Olympia, Christian remains at, 39. 

Optaius, 165, 180. 

Orantes, meaning of, 106; on inscribed 
monuments, 258, 260. 

Ordination, Cyprian's view of; 358 ; in the 
Apostolic Constitution}*, 362. 

Origen, 3 1 ; on the muKtc of the Alexan- 
drian Church, 301 ; on baptism, 392. 

Orpheus, a type of Christ, 6*; as anti- 
type, 64. 

Otte, on symbolical character of Christian 
art, 73 n. 

Pagans, externality of their religion, 49 ; 

defects of their charities, 489 If. 
Painting, Christian, earliest in catacombs, 

97; chiefly deooratve, 97; similar 

to heathen, 97; how painted, 98; 

subjects of, peculiar, 98, 100; princi- 



ple of balancing in, 98; in Santa Ce- 
cilia, 102; transitions in, 110 f; on 
gilt glasses, HI; fewness of, 111. 

Palm branch, a symbol of triumph, 262. 

Palm tree, symbol of paradise, 93. 

Palmer, 287 n. 

Palimpsest, 268. 

Pappa, signification of, 266. 

Paradise, indicated symbolically, 25ft. 

Parker, J. H., authority of, on painting, 
30 n. 

Pastor, terms for, 266. 

Patriarchs, when originated, 373; duties 
of, 373. 

Paul, St, want of susceptibility to art, 
50 f ; representations on gilt glasses, 
112; associated with Peter, 112. 

Paul Silentiarius, hymns of, 282. 

Patilinus of Nolo, poems o( 290; tkeory 
of poetry of, 290. 

Pausanius, 39. 

Peacock, symbol of immortality, 93. 

Penitents, orders of, 381 f. 

Pentecost, meaning of, 456 ; mode of ob- 
servance of, 456. 

Peter, representation of, on gilt glasses, 
111 f; no primacy of, intimated, 112. 

Phenix, on coins of Christian emperors, 
67 ; used by the Christian fathers, 7U ; 
symbol of resurrection, 71, 93. 

Piper, 17 n, 63 n, 75 n, 280 n. 

Pixes, in ivory, 154; uses of, 154. 

Pliny, on singing of early Christiana, 301. 

Plumptre, on proselytes, 396 n. 

Poetry, Greek and Hebrew, contrasted, 
48 ; Christian, o. Hymnology. 

Polycarp, on episcopacy, 348. 

Pondi d'oro, how made, 111. 

Prayer, attitude in, as found on monu- 
ments. 145. 

Presbyters, common to Jewish and Gen- 
tile societies, 334; a council, 334; 
officers of administration, 335 ; a de- 
liberative body, 336; Scripture ac- 
count ot, 337 ; in Gentile churches, 
337 f ; idontical with bishops, 338 fl"; 
why two terms, 339; duties of, not 
sharply defined, 341 ; decliuo of, in 
power, 352; change in functions of, 
366: penitential, 382. 

Priests, not recognized by apostolic 
Church, 349. 

Primates, origin of, 372; how appointed, 
372; functions of, 373. 

Proanaphora, 440. 

Property, in Roman empire, 492 t 

Prudentius, hymns of, 293. 

Psalter, use of, in early Church) 273. 

Quadragesima, 456. 
Quaat, 107. 
Quiuquagesima, 456. 
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Rambach, quoted, 274 n, 270, 280 n, 281, 
293 n. 

Ravenna, churches of, 38; a middle 
ground, 202; simplicity of its churches, 
206, f. ; four periods of architecture 
in, 207. 

Readers, duties of, 374. 

Reber, quoted, 317 a. 

Reuseus, divisious of archceology, 15 n. 

Uicliter, 180 n. 

Roller, on symbolism, quoted, 72 n, 75 n, 
132 n. 

de Rossi, school of symbolism, 75 d; 
quut?d, 174; on number of Christian 
inscriptions, 248 n, 249, 252 u, 265, 
264, 400, 477 n; on slavery, 475 L 

Roman house, arrangement of, 166 f; in- 
fluence of, on early Christian archi- 
tecture, 166; how lighted, 169. 

Some, bishop of, 352. 

Ru Anus, reference of, to the phenix, 
71. 

Sacerdotalism, rise of, 349; growth of, 
359 ; origin of, 360 ff. 

Sacraments, meaniug of, indefinite, 387 ; 
uumber of, not determined, 388. 

Sacrifice, in Lord's Supper, 422. 

Salsenberg, 282 n. 

San Apollinare, in Classe, 209 ff. 

St. Sophia, Church of, originality of, 234; 
difficulty of construction of, 234; pres- 
ent condition of, 235; vast prepara- 
tions for building of, 235; injury of, 
236; description of, 236; dimensions 
of, 236; dome support in, 239; light- 
ing of, 239; decorations of, 240; 
arrangement of, 241. 

San Vitale, description of, 225 ff; mo- 
saics of, lost, 226; contra.it with Ro- 
man basilica, 228. 

Sarcophagi, preference for, 136; slight 
originality of, 136; subjects of, 137, 
142; decorative and symbolic prin- 
ciple in, 137. 

8avoMarola. 131 n. 

Scliaff, 280 n, 281 n, 293 n, 295 n. 

SchleUeror, 273 n. 

Schnaase, quoted, 178 n, 181 n. 

Scholar influence of, on Cnristiaa archi- 
tecture, 162, 164; examples of, 170 f. 

Schools, v. Education, Culture, Teaching: 
secular under the empire, 503; 'rer- 
un 1 lian's views of heathen, 501 ; of 
Alexandria, 505 f; catechumenicul, 
505; of Antioch, 5061 

Schultze, Victor, 75 n. 

Sculpture, in pagan cultus, 131; sensn- 
ousness of, 131; decadence of, 131; 
architectural principle iu, 136; balanc- 
ing of parts in, 136 ; Scripture sub- 
ject of, 142. 



Serpent, a symbol of wisdom, or of heal- 
ing, 93. 

Sexes, separated in ancient Church, 186. 

Sheep, symbol of disciples of Christ, 92. 

Ship, symbol of the Church, 93, 261. 

Sibylline Oracles, reference of, to the 
'Ixfo* 80 ; nature of; 80 n. 

Singers, duties of, 374. 

Sins, venial and mortal, 379. 

Slavery, a fixed institution in Roman em- 
pire, 470 f : no attempt at immediate 
abolition of by Cnurch, 471 ; emanci- 
pation encouraged by Church, 472 ; 
Uhlhorn's opiuion concerning, 472; 
Stoical teachings respecting, 473; 
slight amelioration of, in 2d and 3d 
centuries, 473 ; moral type of Chris- 
tianity unfavourable to, 473: simplicity 
of Cnurch opposed to, 474; iu United 
States, 474 u; testimony of monu- 
ments respecting, 475 f; de Rossi 
ou, 475 f ; relations of labor to, 477 ; 
inscriptions relating to, 477 f. 

Slav**, conditiou of, under Roman govern- 
ment, 470 f; care of Church for, 472; 
eligibility of, to offico, 474; equality 
of, in burial, 475; fewness of names 
of, on Christian monuments, 476. 

Smith, W. Robertson, on the principle of 
the 2d commandment, 45 n. 

Soldiers, v. Military life. 

Sophronius, hymns of, 281. 

Sponsors, duty of, 413. 

Stanley, opinion of, on Solomon's temple, 
47 n. 

Statues, of Christ symbolic, 132; testi- 
monies respecting, 132; conform to 
pagan morals, 133; of Good Shep- 
herd and Hermes-Kriophoros com- 
pel ed, 133; of Hippolytus, 134; few- 
ness of, 1.J6. 

Stevens, ou the value of rude dialects, 
22 n. 

Sunday, v. Lord's day. 

Supernatural religion, author of. quoted, 
59 n. 

Swasiica, a Buddhistic symbol, 84. 

Symbolism, in Christian art, 55, 72; tran- 
sition from, to literal representation, 
55; not occasioned by desire for 
concealment, 55 : definition of symbol, 
72; used by (Jurist in teaching, 72; 
not arbitrary, 73; how interpreted, 
72, 73; two schools of iuterpreta.ion 
of, 74 f ; in painting of later origin, 98 ; 
in Junius Bassus sarcophagus, 145. 

Symbols, the fish, 77 f; the cross and 
crucifix 83 f; the vine, 89; the 
dove, 91 ; the sdiecp and lambs, 92; 
the ship, 93; the anchor, 93; the 
palm-tree, 93 ; the crown, lyre, phe- 
nix, serpent, 93; commingling of, 
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269; the grapes, 261 ; tlte lion, 261 ; 
the ark, 261 ; the palm-branch, 262. 

Synesius, hymus of, 281. 

Synods, analogous to civil councils, 375; 
provincial, 375; metropolitan, 376; 
oecumenical, 376; by whom assem- 
bled, 376: by whom presided over, 
376 f; subjects considered by, 377 ; 
method of voting in, 377 ; decisions 
of, how enforced, 377 ; decisions of, 
how far binding, 377. 

Syria, churches of, 38, 212; generous life 
in, 213; destitute of mosaics, 217. 

Tabernacle, furniture of, dictated, 44 ; ar- 
tistic character of, 44; animal and 
vegetable forms allowed in, 44. 

Teaching, v. Education; Paul's estimate of, 
501 f; a charism, 502 ; Christ's meth- 
od of, 502. 

u Teaching of the Twelve," on apostles, 
328 n ; importance of, 397 ; chronol- 
ogy of, 397 n ; statements of, concern- 
ing baptism, 398; on trine baptism, 
413; on the Lord's Supper, 418; on 
public worship, 433. 

Tertullian, on number of the Christians, 
26 ; opposition to image makers, 53 ; 
on the caricatures of Christ, 94 f; 
hymns ascribed to, 284 ; on music of 
early African Church, 301; on bap- 
tism, 392, 413; on unction, 414; 
on Lord's Supper, 419; on public 
worship, 436; on Lord's Day, 448; 
on trades, 482 f ; on shows, 482 ; on 
idolatry, 482; on heathen schools, 
504. 

Temple, Jewish, site of, sacred, 44. 

Teuffel, 285, 286, 294, n., 295. 

Thayer, 321. 

Theater, v. Drama, 

Theodoric, influence of, on architecture, 
208. 

Tombs, three kinds of, among the Jews, 
511 ; ornamentation of Jewish, 511 ; 
leading thought of, among the Greeks, 

512, boundaries of carefully defined, 

513, sanctity of, 513; publicity of, 
in Roman towns, 514; at Pompeii, 
514; gorgeousness of, 514; Roman 
idea of, 514; single, found in the East 
521; in Syria, 521. 

Tourmanin, church of, 215. 

Trades, trying position of Christians re- 
specting, 479; certain ones con- 
demned, 479 f; Tertullian's opinion 



of, 480 f ; Apostolic Constitutions re- 
specting, 480. 

Tradition, Cyprian's view of, 357. 

Transept, significance of, 187 1. 

Triclinium, influence on early Christian 
architecture, 161. 

Triumphal arch, how important 188. 

Types, heathen gods and heroes used as, 
61, 63 f; two, of Christ, 100; the 
earlier, the product of Greek influ- 
ence, 100. 

Uhllorn, on heal lien guilds, 55 n, 276, 

288. 
Ultzen, 287 n. 
Unction, what, 414; two are met, 414. 

Verantius Fortunatus, hymns of, 295. 

Vestibule, explained, 185. 

Victory, statue of, set up by Augustus, 
66; on the early ooinp, 67. 

Vine, symbolic of Christ and disciples, 
89; not necessarily borrowed from 
paganism, 89. 

Virgin Mary, no portrait of, 106; never 
symbolically represented, 106; ex- 
amples of frescos of, 106 if. 

Vitra viua, 157, 161, 166, 175, 219. 

de Vogue, on Syrian churches, 212 f; 
quoted, 216, 217. 218. 

Wackernagle, 284 n, 293 n, 296. 

Weissacker, on presbyters and bishops, 
339 u. 

Whitsunday, 456. 

Wilkie, 321. 

Wolimano, on seriousness of the biter 
mosaics. 118; quoted, 119. 

Woman, position of, among the Roman*, 
463. 

Worship, places of, 164; suggestions of 
liturgy in early, 430 ; Jewish influ- 
ences in, 430 ; spirituality of, in early 
Church, 430; forms of, different in 
different churches, 432 ; independent 
forms of, in Gentile churches, 433; 
u The Teaching" on, 433; heathen 
notices of, 434; Justiu Martyr's ac- 
count of, 334 f ; order of service in, 
435 ; Tertullian's statements concern- 
ing, 436 ; in third century, 436; Cyp- 
rian on, 436 f; Augustine on, 437. 

Zestermann, theory of, on the origin of 

basilica, 158 ; classification of, 159. 
Zdckler, quoted, 83 n. 



THE END. 
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